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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CIIABACTERS    OF    H^MATOTIIERMA. 

{  121.  TItermogenous  Conditions. — Life  is  attended  with  coii- 
etant  molecular  change ;  and  such  vital  motion  becomes  c<in verted 
directly,  or  through  intermediate  modes  of  chemical  or  electrical 
force,  into  that  of  heat ;  the  chief  chemical  action  preceding  or 
producing  the  calorific  force  being  due  to  the  introduction  of  oxy- 
gen by  air  or  food  into  the  body,  where  it  operates  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  combustion. 

The  evolution  of  animal  heat  more  directly  relates  to  the 
amount  of  air  inspired  in  a  given  period,  and  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  oxygenated  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  tissues. 

In  these  the  molecular  changes  are  governed  by  the  nervous 
system,  and  whatever  tends  to  paralyse  the  nervous  force  ojxjratcs 
in  the  same  degree  in  arresting  those  molecular  movement:^  on 
which  more  directly  depends  the  evolution  of  heat.  In  this  act 
the  nervous  system  is  accordingly  concerned,  in  so  far  as  it 
influences  the  exercise  of  the  muscular  movements. 

In  the  Hcematothenna,  or  Warm-blooded  Vertebrates,  the  at- 
mosphere is  directly  inspired  and  applied  to  a  vascular  surface 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body,  is  much  more  exten- 
sive than  in  any  of  the  Hamatocrya.  For  mechanical  convenience 
the  respiratory  surface  is  closely  packed,  in  small  compass;,  by 
subdivision  of  the  pulmonary  caWty  into  countless  minute  cells, 
giving  to  the  lung  a  spongy  texture,  obliterating  all  trace  of  a 
visible  or  conspicuous  cavity. 

The  whole  of  the  venous  blood  is  propelle<l  over  this  extensive 
but  compactly  disposed  capillary  area  by  successive  contractions 
of  a  special  ventricle,  receiving  it  from  a  distinct  auricle,  and  the 
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blood,  changed  by  the  respiratory  action,  is  conveyed  to  another 
distinct  auricle  and  propelled  by  a  second  distinct  ventricle  over 
the  entire  system. 

Thus  a  four-chambered  heart  and  spongy  lungs  are  the  chief 
anatomical  characteristics  by  which  the  *  warm-blooded '  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  *  cold-blooded '  Vertebrates,  although  respira- 
tion and  circulation  are  subsidiary  or  auxiliary,  not  immediate, 
thennogenous  functions. 

Whatever  tends  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood  to  a  part  of  the 
body,  as  ligature  of  an  artery,  e.  g.,  lowers  in  a  certain  degree  the 
heat  of  that  part ;  and  whatever  augments  such  flow  of  blood,  as, 
exercise,  e.  g.,  or  increases  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  part,  as 
where  the  cajrillaries  dilate  through  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motory 
fllaments  from  a  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  raises  the  heat 
of  such  part;  temiwrarily,  at  least,  in  the  latter  case.' 

In  all  Hamatotherma  the  mass  of  nervous  matter  constituting 
the  cerebral  portions  of  the  prosencephalon  is  relatively  larger 
both  to  the  rest  of  the  brain  and  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  than  in 
Ilopmatocryay  although  the  degrees  of  this  predominance  in  the 
warm-blooded  series  relate  to  other  functions  than  the  evolution 
of  heat. 

Concomitantly  with  the  advance  of  the  circulating  and  re8i)ira- 
tory  organs  in  Hamatotherma  is  that  of  the  blood  itself,  in  quantity, 
in  the  proportion  of  organic  {proteine)  principles  to  the  water  in  it, 
and  in  depth  of  colour  due  to  the  more  abundant  blood-discs. 
The  voluntary  muscular  fibre  shows,  in  most  Hamatotherma^  by 
its  deeper  colour  than  in  Hamatocrt/a,  the  influence  of  this  more 
abundant,  richer,  and  redder  blood ;  and  the  longer  duration  and 
greater  energy  of  the  contractions  have  relation  to  the  hapmato- 
thermal  conditions  of  the  nervous,  respiratory,  and  circulating 
systems. 

In  every  muscular  contraction  some  molecules  of  the  fibre 
may  be  said  to  be  burnt,  and  heat  is  evolved.  Nec<lles  of  a  deli- 
cate thcrmo-clectrical  apparatus,  thrust  into  a  living  muscle,  indi- 
cate a  rise  of  temperature  at  each  act  of  contraction.'  The  heat- 
producing  results  of  the  sum  of  such  actions  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience,  and  a  loss  of  animal  heat  results  from  the  cessation  of 
such  actions.  So,  Hunter  writes :  *  When  a  man  is  asleep  he  is 
colder  than  when  he  is  awake;  and  I  find,  in  general,  that  the 
ditfcrence  is  about  one  degree  and  a  half  (of  Fahr.)' 

'  V.  p.  377. 

^  As  in  the  'biceps  flexor  cubiti '  of  the  man  ^o  experimented  on,  in  i-.  p.  4(11!. 

'  xciv.  p.  144.     Sec  nlso  ir. 


CHARACTERS  OF  n^HATOTUERMA.  3 

The  molecular  movements  and  changes  in  the  organs  of  vege- 
tative life  constitute  a  more  unintermitting  source  of  caloric.  The 
blood  which  returns  from  the  extensive  seat  of  such  operations 
afforded  bj  the  mucous  intestinal  tract  is  wanner  than  before  it 
enters  that  tract :  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  after  its  passage 
through  the  portal  circulation,  and  its  work  in  the  liver,  shows  a 
more  marked  rise  of  temperature.  Urine  in  mammals,  before  its 
escape,  is  hotter  than  blood ;  •  and  the  rich  supply  of  nerves  to  the 
adrenals  may  relate  to  the  calorific  functions  of  the  kidneys. 

The  production  of  heat  from  the  actions  of  organic  life  depends 
on  the  amount  of  material  for  the  support  of  such  actions — on  the 
quantity  of  oxidizable  substance  introduced  as  aliment  into  the 
body.  The  greater  vigour,  activity,  waste,  or  wear  and  tear,  in 
the  warm-blooded  machinery  necessitate,  while  they  enable,  a 
greater  energy,  and  more  regular  and  rapidly  recurring  perfonn- 
ance  of  the  digestive  functions ;  and  the  warm-bloode<l  differ  from 
the  cold-blooded  vertebrates  in  the  greater  amount  of  food  which 
they  consume,  and  the  shorter  intervals  between  the  times  of 
eating.  Warm-blooded  animals  exemplify  this  influence: — '  I 
weakened,'  says  Hunter,  *  a  mouse  by  fasting,  and  then  intro- 
duced the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  its  belly :  the  ball  being 
at  the  diaphragm,  the  quicksilver  rose  to  97°;  in  the  pelvis  to 
95°,  being  two  degrees  colder  than  in  the  strong  mouse.' '  The 
difference  of  being  *  full '  or  *  fasting '  in  resisting  cold  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience. 

§  122.  Thermogenous  Results. — The  more  active  and  unremit- 
ting vital  combustion,  due  to  the  aljove-dcfined  advanced  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous,  respiratory,  circulating,  digestive,  and 
muscular  systems,  keeps  up  a  constant  temperature,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  the  Hamatotherma,  which  is  usually  so  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  as  to  cause  the  sensation 
of  warmth  to  the  hand  touching  the  bwly.  In  man  the  mean 
temi>erature  of  the  interior  of  the  body  is  100°  Fahr. ;  in  the  dog, 
101";  in  the  ox,  lOO**;  in  the  mouse,  99";  in  the  whale,  10.5°. 
In  Birds'  the  mean  temperature  ranges  in  different  sjiecies  from 
106"  to  112". 

The  heat-producing  powers  in  healthy  Ilcematothermn  are  more 
active  as  the  surrounding  medium  is  cooler;  and  cold,  much 
below  freezing,  is  long  resisted,  and  habitually,  by  the  warm- 

'  iir.  100°  or  lOl"  Fahr.  as  against  97°  Falir.;  (39.5,  n«  against  37  or  30  Cent.) 
*  xciv.  p.  145.     See  also  p.  16,  fur  a  similar  illustration  of  \m%  of  heat  throu?'*' 
starvation  in  ducks.  *  iv. 
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bltMiik'*!  ileiiizcns  tif  arctic   and  antarctic  zones 

the    external    covoriii^f;    has    much    influence 

whether  it  be   the  thick  layer  af  subcutaucnus 

tribe,  the  fur  and  hair  of  the  quadruped,  or  the  down  and  feathers 


The  nature  of 

this    resistance, 
fat  in  the  Avhale- 


ikind  and  the  whalekind, 


ol'  the  bird.  Save  in  the  case  <ii  inanKind  ami  tlie  wiiaieKim 
the  \\  arm-blur Mlud  Vertebrate  may  be  distin<ruii*hed  at  a  f^jlancc 
from  the  cold-blooded  one  by  the  non-condiieting,  heat-preserving, 
nature  of  its  chtthin*^,  which  is  '  hair,'  as  a  general  rule  in  Mam- 
mals, and  '  fcatliers'  in  Birdi*. 

There  are,  however,  gfradations  of  the  heat-main taining  power 
in  the  Themotttthermit.  Some  Mammals,  c.  g;.  the  Alpine  Marmot, 
the  Hamster,  the  Squirrel,  the  Dormice  {Mf/i>.tus),  the  Porcupine, 
the  Virginian  Opossum,  at  the  approach  of  wiuter-coM,  seek  a 
retreat,  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  lose  from  10^  to  20'  Fahi*.  of 
beat.  In  the  Squirrel,  e.  *f.f  the  heat  of  the  body  has  been  found 
to  sink  from  98°  to  78°,  liespiratirm  is  continued,  though  slowly, 
in  these  winter-sleepers.  Tl»e  Hedgehog  (Erinocetts)  and  the 
Bat  ( VesftertiliOf  Linn. )  fall  into  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
torpttr;  in  which  breathing  is  suspended,  and  a  ahnv  niul  languid 
circulation  is  the  sole  sign  oi'  animation.  In  the  Bat,  (he  heart's 
pulsations  fall  from  20t)  in  a  minute,  as  when  in  active  wakc- 
fulnesj',  to  .'iO  in  a  minute,  during  torpidity  :  the  hlfMMl  being 
then  in  a  dark  venous  state,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body 
down  to  40''.  In  this  condition  these  Insectivora  survive  the 
Bcason  dunng  which  their  alkitted  food  is  unattainable.  In  the 
tropics  some  allied  s[>ccies,  e.  g.  the  Tenrecs  (  Ccntrfcs)  fall  into  a 
similar  torpidity,  without  the  excitement  of  a  freezing  c(dd,  during 
the  season  unfavourable  to  the  ]iresence  of  their  food. 

The  feeble  and  inactive  young  Hccmfifofftfrma  use  up  less 
oxygen  than  adults  ;  and,  when  exposed  to  cold,  lose  their  heat, 
and  also  their  sensibility,  tlittcring  in  this  latter  respect  from  the 
hybernators.  The  least  touch  to  a  sitine  of  a  torjiiil  Hctlgehog 
rouses  it  to  draw  a  deep  sonorous  inspiration  :  t!ie  merest  shake 
induces  respiration  in  the  torjnd  Bat. 

In  all  these  instances  of  loss  of  jKiwer  to  preserve  the  average 
niammalian  temiK-raturc,  the  physiological  conditions  of  the 
s|»ecies  a|>[>roximatc  more  or  less  to  those  of  the  cold-blooded 
animals  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  winter-sleeping 
and  torpid  iVIannnals  are  those  which  most  rcscndile  reptiles  in 
their  cerebral  urgauisation  :  they  are  also  of  small  size.  Wlicther 
the  Etlentata  and  Monotrcmata  would  become  torpid,  and  so 
accommodate  themselves  to  otiicr  than  iheir  native  climates  is  a 
cjuestiim  well  worthy  of  cxperimeutal  dctenuination. 
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No  approach  to  torpidity  with  loss  of  animal  temperature  lias 
been  determined  to  take  place  in  any  bird.  The  insectivorous 
kinds  migrate — Swifts  and  Swallows,  e.  g.,  to  and  fro  between 
England  and  Africa ;  and  migration  is  performed  by  numerous 
r»ther  birds  in  relation  to  localities  furnishing  the  food  most 
appropriate  for  the  nourishment  of  their  newly-hatched  young. 
Experiments  have  failed  to  induce  torpidity  in  birds  through 
artificial  cold. 

§  123.  Characters  and  Orders  of  Birds. — The  two  Hamato- 
thermal  classes  Aves  and  Mammalia,  are  defined  in  vol.  i.  p.  6 ; 
and  I  here  proceed  to  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  avian  charac- 
teristics, and  of  the  modifications  on  which  the  class  has  been 
divided  into  orders  or  other  primary  groups. 

Birds  constitute  a  class  of  oviparous  vertebrate  animals,  with 
warm  blood,  a  double  circulation,  and  a  covering  of  feathers. 
They  are  organised  for  flight,  and  as  this,  the  fleetest  and  most 
^-igorous  kind  of  locomotion,  demands  the  greatest  energy  in  the 
contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre,  so  the   rc8]>iratory  function 


finds  its  highest  developement  in  the  present  class.  Not  only  the 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  many  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  systemic  circulation,  from  the  singular  extension  of  the 
air-cells  through  the  body,  are  submitted  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  hence  Birds  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  double 
respiration. 

Although  the  heart  resembles  in  some  particulars  that  of  the 
JReptilia,  the  four  ca>-ities  are  as  distinct  as  in  the  Mammalia,  but 
they  are  relatively  stronger,  their  valvular  mechanism  is  more 
perfect,  and  the  contractions  of  this  organ  are  more  forcible  and 
frequent  in  Birds  in  accordance  with  their  more  extended  respi- 
ration and  their  more  energetic  muscular  actions. 

As  Birds  exceed  Mammals  in  the  activity  of  those  functions  on 
which  the  waste  and  renovation  of  the  general  system  more 
immediately  depend,  so  they  possess,  as  has  been  shown,  a  higher 
standard  of  animal  heat. 
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The  modification  of  the  tegumentary  covering  characteristic  of 
the  present  class  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  dependent  upon, 
than  occasioning,  this  high  degree  of  internal  temperature,  which 
requires  for  its  due  maintenance  against  the  agency  of  external 
cold  an  adequate  protection  of  the  surface  of  the  body  by  means 
of  non-conducting  down  and  imbricated  feathers ;  and  this  warm 
clothing  is  more  especially  required  to  meet  the  sudden  variations 
of  temperature  to  which  the  bird  is  exposed,  when  soaring  in  the 
higher  regions  of  air  and  stooping  to  the  earth,  during  rapid  and 
extensive  flights. 

The  generative  product  is  excluded  from  the  oviduct  in  an 
undeveloped  state,  inclosed,  in  a  liquid  form,  within  a  calcareous 
case  or  shell.  Collision  of  two  brittle  eggs  in  transitu  is  obviated 
by  the  female  organs  being  developed  only  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body.  The  ovum  is  subsequently  perfected  by  means  of  incuba- 
tiouy  for  which  action  the  bird  is  especially  adapted  by  its  high 
degree  of  animal  heat. 

Birds  form  the  best  characterised,  most  distinct,  and  natural 
class  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  perhaps  even  in  organic 
nature.  They  present  a  constancy  in  their  mode  of  generation 
and  in  their  tegumentary  covering,  which  is  not  met  with  in  any 
other  of  the  vertebrate  classes.  No  species  of  Bird  ever  deviates, 
like  the  whales  among  Mammals,  the  serpents  among  Keptiles, 
and  the  eels  among  Fishes,  from  the  tetrapodous  type  charac- 
terising the  vertebrate  division  of  animals. 

The  anterior  extremities  are  constructed  according  to  that  plan 
which  best  adapts  them  for  the  actions  of  flight ;  and  although,  in 
some  few  instances,  the  developement  of  the  wings  proceeds  not 
BO  far  as  to  enable  them  to  act  upon  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
with  sufficient  power  to  overcome  the  counteracting  force  of 
gravity ;  yet,  in  these  cases  they  assist,  by  analogous  motions, 
the  posterior  extremities :  either,  as  in  the  ostrich,  by  beating 
the  air  while  the  body  is  carried  swiftly  forward  by  the  action  of 
the  jwwerful  legs ;  or,  as  in  the  penguin,  by  striking  the  water 
after  the  manner  of  fins,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  denser 
medium  carrying  the  body  through  the  water  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  that  by  which  the  birds  of  flight  are  borne  through  the 
air.  In  a  few  exceptions,  as  the  cassowary  and  apteryx,  the  wings 
are  outwardly  represented  by  a  few  quills  or  a  small  claw  In  no 
instance  do  the  anterior  extremities  take  any  share  in  stationary 
8up[)ort  or  in  prehension. 

Birds  are  therefore  biped,  and  the  operations  of  taking  the 
f(KKl,  cleansing  the  i)lumagc,  &c.,  are  almost  exclusively  jwrformcd 
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by  means  of  the  mouth,  which  consists  of  two  lipless  and  tooth- 
less jaws,  sheathed  with  horn.  To  facilitate  the  prehensile  and 
other  actions  thus  transferred  to  the  head,  the  neck  is  elongated, 
and  the  body  generally  inclined  forward  and  downward  from  the 
hip-joints.  The  thighs  are  accordingly  extended  forward  at  an 
acute  angle  from  the  pel\TS  toward  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  toes  are  lengthened  and  spread  out  to  form  an  adequate  base 
of  support,  The  actions  of  perching,  walking,  hopping,  running, 
iicratching,  burrowing,  wading,  and  swimming,  require  for  their 
perfect  performance  different  modifications  of  the  posterior  extre- 
mities. The  mandibles,  again,  present  as  many  varieties  of  form, 
each  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  in  some  degree 
indicative  of  the  organisation  necessary  for  its  due  assimilation. 
Ornithologists  have,  therefore,  founded  their  divisions  of  the  class 
chiefly  on  the  modifications  of  the  bill  and  feet.  Since,  however. 
Birds  in  general  are  associated  together  by  characters  so  peculiar, 
definite,  and  unvarying,  it  becomes  in  consequence  more  diflScult 
to  separate  them  into  subordinate  groups,  and  these  are  neces- 
sarily more  arbitrary  and  artificial  than  are  those  of  the  other 
vertebrate  classes. 

A  binary  di>'ision  of  the  class '  may  be  founded  on  the  condition 
of  the  newly-hatched  young,  which  in  some  orders  are  able  to 
run  about  and  provide  food  for  themselves  the  moment  they  quit 
the  shell  {Aces  prtBcoces) ;  while  in  others  the  young  are  excluded 
feeble,  naked,  blind,  and  dependent  on  their  parents  for  support 
(  Aves  altrices), 

Nitzsch'  grouped  together  the  feathered  tribes  under  three 
series,  according  to  the  great  divisions  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
w^hich  form  respectively  the  principal  theatres  of  their  actions. 
The  first  order  consists  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  Aves  aerea  (Luft- 
vogeln) ;  the  second  embraces  the  birds  of  the  land,  Aves  terrestres 
(Erdvogeln);  the  third  includes  the  birds  which  frequent  the 
waters,  Aves  aquatica  (Wasser-vogeln).  The  eagle  and  lark 
exemplify  the  first;  the  ostrich  and  common  fowl  the  second; 
the  heron  and  the  gull  the  third,  of  these  extensive  divisions  of 
the  class. 

Vigors '  proposed  a  more  definite  system  upon  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, distributing  Birds  into  five  orders.  The  first  includes 
those  which  soar  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  which  build  their 
nests  and  rear  their  young  on  high  cliffs  or  lofty  trees  ;  they  are 
the  chief  of  aerial  birds  and  form  the  order  termed  RnptorcM, 

'  vir.  p.  2G5.  *  VII1-.  ■  IX-. 
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from  the  rapacious  habits  and  animal  food  of  the  species  so 
grouped  together. 

The  second  order  affects  the  lower  regions  of  the  air :  the  birds 
composing  it  are  peculiarly  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  are, 
therefore,  termed  *  Perchers,'  Insessores. 

The  third  order  corresponds  with  Nitzsch's  Aves  terrestres,  and 
is  denominated  Rasores,  from  their  general  habit  of  scratching  uj) 
the  soil  in  quest  of  food. 

By  dividing  his  Aves  aquatica  into  those  which  wade  to  obtain 
their  food,  and  into  those  which  swim,  we  get  the  two  remaining 
orders  of  the  quinary  arrangement  —  \'iz.  the  Grallatores  and 
Natatores.  The  merit  of  this  system  mainly  lies  in  the  endeavour 
to  trace  the  natural  affinities  of  the  several  families,  and  show 
how  they  pass  one  into  another  to  form  a  connected  circular 
whole. 

The  Raptores  of  Vigors  answers  to  the  Accipitres  of  Linnaeus 
and  Cuvier ;  the  Insessores  to  the  Passeres  and  Pici  of  Linnaeus, 
and  to  the  Passeres  and  Scansores  of  Cuvier ;  the  Rasores  to  the 
GalUnce  of  Linnicus,  plus  the  ColumhaSf  and  to  the  Gallinacea:  of 
Cuvier ;  the  Grallatores  to  the  Gralla  of  Linnajus  and  Cuvier ; 
the  Natatores  to  the  Anseres  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Palmipedes  of 
Cuvier. 


AVES  (Birds). 

Class-characters. 

Animal,  vertcbrated,  oviparous,  biped. 
Pectoral '  limbs  organised  for  flight. 
Integument,  plumose. 
Blood,  red,  warm. 

Respiration  and  circulation,  double. 
Lungs,  fixed,  perforated. 

Negative  Characters,  no  ear-conchs,  lips,  teeth,  epiglottis,  dia- 
phragm, fornix,  corpus  callosnm,  scrotum. 

The  following  are  the  orders,  with  their  characters  and  sample 
families,  adopted  as  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
work : — 

■   CCCXLVIII. 
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Order  I.     NATATORES. 

Swimming  Birds.  Toes  united  by  a  membrane,  fig.  2.  Legs 
placed  behind  the  equilibrium,  and  body  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
(»f  down  beneath  the  feathers. 

Fam.  1.  Brevipennata.     Ex.  Penguin,  Auk,  Guillemot,  Grebe. 

2.  Longipennata.     Ex.   Skimmer,  Tern,  Mew,  Gull,  Petrel, 

Albatross. 

3.  Totipalmata.      Ex.  Pelican,  Gannet,  Cormorant,  An- 

hinga.  Frigate  Bird,  Tropic  Bird. 

4.  Lamellirostrata.     Ex.  Duck,  Goose,  Swan,  Flamingo. 


Webbed  foot  of  PcUeut. 


IlMd  and  wading  lc«  of  the  Curlew. 


Order  II.     GRALLATORES. 

Wading  Birds.     Legs  long,  naked  from  above  the  distal  cxtre- 
xnitv  of  the  tibia  downwards,  fi<;.  4. 

Fam.  1.    Macrodactyli.       Ex.    Coot,    Rail,    Crake,    Screamer, 
Jacana. 

2.  CuUrirostres.     Ex.  Boatbill,  Crane,  Heron,  Ibis,  Stork, 

Tantalus,  SpoonbUL 

3.  Longirostres.     Ex.  Gambet,  Avocet,  Snipe,  Ruff,  Turn- 

stone, Sandpiper,  Godwit,  Curlew,  fig.  3. 

4.  Pressirostres.      Ex.    Oystercatcher,   Thicknee,   Plover, 

Lapwing,  Bastard,  Courser. 
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Or-kr  IIL     RA<UKE< 

Scmtching  Bird^.  Feet  5tri«Dg.  provided 
with  obtuse  claws  for  acntching  up  graingi, 
etc.  Upper  mandible  vaulted ;  nostrils 
pierced  in  a  membrantiu?  ^foce  at  the  base, 
and  covered  bv  a  carti]asuK*u»  scale,  fig.  3. 
Xest  rude.    Sternum  with  four,  rarely  two. 

Suborders. 

Oaliinacei  or  Ciamafores',  Polygamous.  Kx.  Megapode.  Pea- 
fowl, Partridge,  Quail,  Pheasant.  Ganga.  Grouse, 
Pintado,  Tinamu,  Turkey,  Curassow,  Guan. 

ColunAacei  or  Gfmitore$ ;  Monogamous.  Ex.  Dove,  Goura, 
Vinago. 

OnJcr  IV.     CAXTORES  (Oscines). 

Singing  Bird;;.  Legs  short  and  slender,  ^-ith  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  the  two  external  toes  being 
*  united  by  a  very  short  membrane,  fig.  6.     Ster- 

num vnxh  one  hind-notch  on  each  side,  manu- 
brium bifurcate,  fig.  15;  larynx  5 — muscular. 
The  brain  arrives  in  this  order  at  its  greatest 
profMrtional  size,  and  the  organ  of  voice  here 
attains  its  utmost  complexity.     Xests  complex ; 

T-^A  <A  ivrriiw.        cggs  usuallv  coloured.     Monogamous. 

Fam.  1.  JJentirostres.  Ez.  Manakin,  Shrike,  Wren,  Wagtail, 
Warijler,  Thrush. 

2.  Conirostres.     Ex.  Paradise  Bird,  Crow,  Starling,  Bun- 

ting, Tit,  Lark,  Finch,  Grosbeak. 

3.  TenuiroMtrcM.     Ex.  Sunbird,  Nuthatch,  Creeper. 

4.  FixgiroHtreg.     Ex.  Swallow,  Martin. 

Order  V.     VOLITORES. 

Moving  s«»lcly  by  flight.  Skeleton  light  and  highly  pneumatic : 
fiternuin  with  a  niinplc  manubrium,  and  a  deep  keel ;  in  some  en- 
tiro,  fig.  IH,  in  nioHt  with  two  hind-notches  on  each  side,  fig.  20 ; 
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larynx  trimuscular ;  intestiDal  caeca  usually  absent,  or  large ; 
wings  powerful,  in  some  long  and  pointed ;  legs  small  and  weak, 
with  few  exceptions  not  used  in  locomotion;  with  the  back  toe 
i  short,  sometimes  turned  forward  {Cypselus),  or  wanting 
( O^x) ;  the  outer  toe  iv  is  reversible  in  some  ( Trogon),  in 
rtthers  united  to  the  mid-toe  m,  as  far  as  the  penultimate  joint, 
fig.  7.  Many  nidificate  in  holes  of  trees,  or  in  the  earth ;  the 
eggs  are  white  and  subspherical.     They  are  monogamous.     The 


Rj-iHlactjrhifu  foot  of  Klngfl»bcr. 


Scan»orlal  loot  of  Woodi«ckor. 


head  is  large,  and  in  most  the  beak  is  remarkable  for  its  length  or 
i*-idth,  or  both.     The  gape  is  wide ;  the  food  taken  on  the  wing. 

Fam.  1.   Cypselidce.     Ex.  Swift. 

2.  Trochilida.     Ex.     Humming-bird. 

3.  CaprimulgidcB,     Ex.  Nightjar. 

4.  Trogonida,     Ex.  Trogon. 
Ex.  Mot-^not. 
Ex.  Bee-eater. 
Ex.  Jacamar. 
Ex.  Roller. 
Ex.  Puff-bird. 
Ex.  Kingfisher. 
Ex.  Hombill. 


5.  Prionitida. 

6.  Meropida. 

7.  Galbulidce. 

8.  Coraciadce. 

9.  Capitonid<e. 

10.  Alcedinidce. 

11.  BucerotidtB. 


Order.  VI.     SCANSORES. 

Climbing  Birds.  Toes  arranged  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two 
behind,  fig.  8.  Most  oviposit  in  holes  of  decayed  trees.  Larynx 
trimoscular.     Monogamous. 
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Fam.  1.  RamphastidcB.     Ex.  Tucan. 

2.  BucconidfB.     Ex.  Barbet. 

3.  Cuculidce.     Ex.  Cuckoo. 

4.  Picida.     Ex.  Woodpecker. 

5.  Musophagid(B.     Ex.  Touraco  or  Plaiitain-catcr. 

6.  Coliidee.     Ex.  Coly. 

7.  PsittacidcB.     Ex.  Parrot. 


Order  VII.     RAPTORES. 

Rapacious  Birds.  Beak,  strong,  curved,  sharp-edged,  and 
8harp-]M)inted,  fig.  9  ;  legs  short  and  robust,  with  three  toes  bef<»rc 
and  one  behind,  armed  with  long,  strong,  crooked  talons,  fig.  10. 


Head  of  Ewle. 


Unptortnl  foot  of  ttngXe. 

Fam.  1.  Nocturnes.     Ex.  Owl. 

2.  Dinrnes.     Ex.  Hawk,  Eagle,  Vulture. 

An  eighth  group  of  birds  has  been  characterised  under  the  name 
CuRSOKES,  Coursers,  or  *  Running-birds,' '  by  the  arrested  devc- 
loi)ement  of  the  wings  unfitting  tliem  for  flight,  and  by  the  com- 
pensating size  and  strength  of  the  legs,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  run  8>viftly  on  the  ground.  This  is  not,  however,  a  natural 
order ;  some  of  its  ex])onents  have  demonstrably  closer  affinities  to 
other  groups  of  which  they  are  wingless  members,  just  as  the 
Penguins  and  Auks  bear  relation  to  families  of  the  Natatorial 
order.  Thus  the  Notornis  is  a  modified  Coot.  The  Ostrich  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  Bustards.  The  extinct  Didus  and  Pezth- 
phaps  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Columbaceous  group  of 
Raxores.  Apteryx  and  the  allied  extinct  Dhwrnis  and  Palapteryx^ 
bear  affinity  to  the  Megaixxlial  family  of  Gullina:. 

'  Prvccri,  Illig.;  Plalysterna,  Nitzscb;  Struthionida,  Vigorfi. 
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In  all  the  Cursorial  genera  the  sternum  is  devoid  of  keel. 

Struthio  is  the  only  genus  of  birds  in  which 
the  toes  are  reduced  to  two,  fig.  11. 

In  like  manner  the  web-footed  order  is  an 
artificial  one,  including  derivatives  from  dif- 
ferent natural  groups  or  types ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  order  including  the  birds 
that  have  the  legs  long  and  naked  above  the 

tarsal  joint-  0:,^,ri.lWafO«r.ch. 

Derivatively  the  class  of  Birds  is  most 
ch»?ely  connected  with  the  Pterosaurian  order  of  cold-blooded  air- 
breathers.  In  equivalency  it  is  comparable  rather  with  such  a 
grrmp  than  with  the  Reptilia  in  totality,  or  with  the  Mammalia ; 
and,  hence,  the  corresponding  inferiority  of  value  of  the  avian 
*  orders '  to  the  subdivisions  so  called  of  those  larger  classes. 

In  relation  to  time,  indications  of  Aves  date  as  far  back  as  those 
of  Pterosauria,  in  the  *  omithichnites '  or  foot  prints  of  the  New- 
\\.ci\  Samlstones,  for  example.'  The  lithographic  slates  of  a  later 
mezTjzoic  period  have  revealed  a  true  feathered  bird,*  wanting 
«»nly  the  adaptive  modification  of  the  cau<lal  vertebraj  charac- 
teristic of  all  neozoic  birds,  even  those  of  the  oldest  tertiary 
strata,  in  which  fossil  remains  of  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
jiresent  orders  of  Aves  have  been  found.'  The  most  recent  in- 
stances of  extinction  of  species  arc  of  the  birds  that  have  lost  the 
jirtwer  of  flight ;  as,  e.g.,  the  gigantic  Moas  (DinorniSf  Palapteryxy 
Aptornis,  Cnemiornis)*  of  New  Zealand ;  the  equally  gigantic 
Epyomu  of  Madagascar;  the  Dodo  (^Didus)  of  the  Mauritius; 
the  Solitaire  {Pezophaps)  of  Rodriguez;  the  Gare-fowl  {Alca 
impennU)  of  Northern  shores  or  islands. 

Notwithstanding  the  characteristic  powers  of  locomotion  of  the 
class  generally,  it  is  amenable,  most  suggestively,  to  laws  of  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  limitation. 

'  srii*.  pp.  5  and  32-1.  *  xv:  *  cxr.  and  xviir.  p.  549. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OSSEOUS   SYSTEM   OF   AVES. 

§  124.  General  Characters. — The  skeleton  of  Birds  is  remark- 
able for  the  rajjidity  of  its  ossification  and  the  light  and  elegant 
mechanism  disi)laye<l  in  the  adaptation  of  its  several  parts.  The 
osseous  substance  is  compact,  and  exhibits  more  of  the  laminated 
and  less  of  the  fibrous  disposition  than  in  the  other  vertebrate 
classes.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  those  parts  of  the 
skeleton  which  are  i)ermeated  by  the  air.  The  bones  which  pre- 
sent this  singular  modification  have  a  greater  proi>ortion  of  the 
phosi)hatc  of  lime  in  their  comjwsition  than  is  found  in  the  osseous 
system  of  the  mammalia,  and  they  are  whiter  than  the  bones  of 
any  other  animal.  In  the  bones  where  the  medulla  is  not  displaced 
by  the  extension  of  the  air-cells  into  their  interior,  the  colour  is  of 
a  duller  white.  In  the  Silk-  or  *  black-boned  '  fowl  of  the  Tropics 
(  Gallus  Morioy  Temminck),  the  jKiriosteal  covering  of  the  bones  is 
of  a  dark  colour ;  but  this  is  a  ])eculiarity  of  the  cellular  rather 
than  of  the  osseous  texture,  which  does  not  differ  in  colour  from 
that  of  other  birds ;  indeed  the  thin  aponeurosis  covering  the 
lateral  tendons  of  the  gizzard  of  the  Silk-fowl  has  the  same  dark 
hue  as  the  membrane  which  invests  the  bones. 

§  125.  Dorsal  Vertebra. — The  modifications  of  the  common 
vertebrate  type  of  skeleton  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  pre- 
sent class  are  extreme.  Anchylosis  so  fetters  the  vertebral  column 
that  from  no  part  can  a  single  segment  Avith  all  the  elements  be 
detached  without  using  the  saw.  The  skull  includes  four,  the 
sacrum  a  greater  number,  of  vertebra;,  of  more  or  less  of  which 
the  haimal  portions  ahme  retain  freedom.  The  remaining  segments 
may  be  classified  as  *  cervical,'  *  dorsal,'  and  *  caudal ' :  in  the  first 
and  last  the  pleurapophysis,  if  present,  is  confluent  with  the 
neural  arch  :  in  the  dorsal  series,  the  pleur-  and  hiem-apophyses 
are  flexibly  articulated,  but  the  haemal  spines  are  connate,  and 
rei)resented  by  a  single  bony  plate. 
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Flmt  thrpe  donwl  rertcbra-  and  urapiilar 
»Tvb  of  a  bIrU,  in  diagrammatic  side  view. 
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In  fig.  12,  is  given  a  sketch  of  three  dorsal  segments,  i,  2,  3, 
with  the  haemal  arches,  52,  58,  of 
two  others.  In  the  first  and  se- 
cond dorsals  the  pleurapophyses  (i 
an<l  2 )  terminate  in  a  free  pointed 
end,  like  the  *  false  floating  ribs,'  of 
Anthropotomy ;  in  the  third,  the 
pleurapophysis,  pi,  s,  articulates 
with  the  haemapophysis,  k ;  and  this 
with  the  expanded  spine,  h  »,  which, 
in  connation  with  its  homotypes, 
constitutes  the  bone  called  'ster- 
num,'/. Every  succeeding  dorsal 
scfirment  has  the  haemal  arch  com- 
pleted  by  bone. 

Fig.  13,  gives  a  diagrammatic  front  view  of  the  connate  dorsal 
or  thoracic  haemal  spines,  c,  »;  the  hapmapophyses,  rf,  of  five 
corresponding  segments,  and  also  a  modified  i>air,  A,  h,  of  the  hacm- 
aiiophyses  of  an  antecedent  segment. 

The  pleurapophyses,  pi,  a, 
of  the  dorsal  segment  are 
shown  in  connection  with  the 
centrum,  c,  and  neural  arch, 

n ;    it  is  to  this  part  of  the 

segment  that  the  term  *  verte- 

bra,'  is  commonly  restricted. 
The  dorsal  vertebrae,  thus 

defined,  rarely  form  more  than 

a  fourth   part  of  the   entire 

column,   and  in  some  of  the 

lonz-necked    Grallatores,    as 

the  Stork  and  Flamingo,  fig. 

14,  form  only  an  eighth  part ; 

they  have  not  been  observed 

to  1)6  fewer  than  four  (in  some 

Vultures),  nor  more  than  nine 

throughout  the  class ;  the  lat- 
ter number  obtains  in  the  Aj)- 

teryx  :  the  most  common  numbers  are  six  or  seven. 

The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  shorter  than  most  of  the  cervicals,  and 

with  broader  neural  arches,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  devc- 

luj>ement  of  the  transverse  processes ;  but  their  bodies  become  much 

compressed,  and  in  some  Birds  are  reduced  almost  to  the  fonn  of 


Anterior  rrrtebra,  with  othrr  liS'mal  arrhi>K  of  donuil 
cir  thoracic  region,  io  diagrammatic  fniut  vli-w. 


^ebrafrfl 


RMetnu  nt  flamlriira.     A.  Oinx  Kill*,     H.  TlitMiuiii  tT.  rpAu*(a«i,     0.  riifimlrapUrfilft. 

the  vc'rtt«'al  •lirt'Ctiiiii,  ami  concave  in  tJ»e  triini*vorhc  ,"  ihcpostoruir 
Kurfju^c  it»  tho  rovt-rwi".    The  Pcnj^uitirt  uiul  Auks,  howoviT,  prciient 
an  c'X<'0]>tion  to  this  niU?:   tho  jM>«tcrior  surfttcc  of  the  serontl  or 
third  <li»rs!il  vcrtrhra  is  nnwuvc,  to  which  tliio  o]i]M>se(I  end  of  thO| 
fitu'cectliti';   vcrtehrn    j>rej«cnt8    n    eorrtj^jtoiulinj^    convexity;     thcj 
*  o]»i>tthoc(rli»n '    hnll^Hnd-Aocket-joint   i^    cnutintitHl    hctwecn    tJiei 
centrums  t*)  the  lju*%t  «l«»n*ah'      In  numy  IlirtU  the  hinlics  of  >(otno  iifj 
tJic  nii(Mh<  dorwii  virtilmi'  are  anc'hyio(*<Hl  tojrether;   and  iti  ^ene- 
nil  thoKe  which   are   nearest   the  itacruin.      In  the   Fhuninpu,  fig, 

I  vn.  p.  170,  MDil  X.  pL  fi3,  n^t.  M,  SI- 
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14,  the  anchylosis  extends  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra. In  the  Sparrow-hawk,  the  same  vertebral  are  consolidate<I 
into  one  piece,  while  the  sixth  enjoys  considerable  lateral  motion, 
Uith  upon  the  fifth  and  seventh,  which  last  is  anchylosed  to  the 
sacrum  ;  so  that  the  body  can  be  rapidly  and  extensively  inflectetl 
tuwanl  either  side  during  the  pursuit  of  prey. 

From  s^mie  or  most  of  the  dorsal  centrums  inferior  processes 
(hypa]K»phvscs)  are  sent  down,  for  extensive  and  favourable  origin 
of  the  flexor  muscles,  longi  colli  and  recti  antici^  of  the  neck.    In  a 
^ndture  (  Gups  f ulcus)  the  hypapophysis  is  a  low  median  ridge  in 
the  first  and  second  dorsals ;  to  this,  in  the  third  dorsal,  is  added 
a  i>air  of  outstanding  depressed  plates :  in  the  fourth  the  pair  of 
j»Iates  are  smaller,  and,  with  the  medial  ridge,  are  supported  on  a 
common  stem:    in   the  fifth  dorsal,   the  hypajjophysis   is   again 
reduced  to  a  median  compressed  plate,  but  it  is  expanded  at  the 
en<l ;  the  vertebra,  which  by  anchylosis  has  become  the  foremost 
sacral,  has  a  similar  but  stronger  and  slightly  bifurcate  hypapophy- 
sis.   In  both  Vultures  and  Eagles  the  parial  hypapophyses  are  seen 
to  be  due  to  mcKlified  parapophyses,  which  descend  and  are  pro- 
grcjsaively  lost  in  the  median  hypapophysis  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ilor:»als  (Harpfya^  Cuv.);  the  sixth  and  seventh  have  only  the 
low  racilian  ridge.     The  parapophysial  pairs  of  inferior  processes 
are  broad  divergent  plates  in  the  anterior  dorsals  of  Aptenodytes^ 
and  Alca^,  and  subside  upon  the  large  and  long  compressed  median 
hv|>a|K)physis   which   characterises   the  posterior   dorsals.      The 
unu>ual  developeraent  of  these  inferior  processes  relates  to  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  subvertebral  muscles,  which  combine  with 
other  muscles  of  the  trunk  in  the  shuffling  movement  by  which 
the  Penguin,  like  the  seal,  makes  progress,  prone,  upon  dry  land. 
In  the  anterior  dorsals  the  parapophysis,  besides  forming  the  arti- 
culation for  the  head  of  the  rib,  sends  off  a  muscular  process  su^^- 
ject  to  the  modifications  above  mentioned:    the  diapophy.«i^  \a 
larger  and  more  constant  in  character ;  it  is  extended  from  bef<  »re 
backward,  is  h<»rizontally  flattened,  and  forms  the  surface  for  the 
jiiint  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib  at  a  small  part  of  its  outer  borrler : 
a  metapophysial  ridge  is  developed  from  the  upper  surface,  and  \a 
frequently  jiroduced  into  filaments  coalescing  with  those  of  conti- 
guous dorsals.     The  pneumatic  foramina  are  at  the  back  f»art  r»f 
the  base  of  the  diapophyses.   The  zygapophyses  are  small,  the  front 
|*air  look  upward  and  inward;  the  back  pair  outward  and  downwarrl : 
the  latter  often  support  anapophysial  ridges.    The  neural  spine  is*  a 

'  X-.  pl.  51,fig.  48,*,*.  «xir. 
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o<)mj)resse<l  quadrate  plate,  its  truncate  summit  is  often  thickened, 
sometimes  ])ro(luce<l  forward  and  backward  to  fix  the  vertebne 
from  their  highest  joints ;  ossified  tendons  of  spinal  muscles,  also, 
aid  the  coalesced  spinous  and  transverse  processes  in  fixing  part  of 
the  dorsal  region,  but  only  in  birds  of  jMjwerful  flight,  and  not  in 
all  such.     Tlie  partial  anchylosis  of  the  dorsal  region  is  associated 
in  Falcons  with  their  'hovering'  action.      The  pleurajwphyses 
or  *  vertebral  ribs '  articulate  moveably  to  the  dorsal  vertebne,  as 
also  to  the  anterior  sacral,  when  developed  there  to  form  part  of 
the  compages  of  the  '  chest.'     In  the  first,  and  usually  the  second 
dorsal,  they  are  free,  pointed,  floating  ribs,  fig.  12,  i,  2,  fig.  13,  pi. ; 
they  articulate  with  l)ony  *  hajmapophyses  '  or  *  sternal  ribs,'ib.,A, 
//,  in  the  remaining  dorsals.    As  the  vertebral  ribs  are  placed  more 
ba(!kward,  the  neck  or  pedicle  supporting  the  head  elongates,  and 
this  articulates  with  the  parajxiphysial  surface  or  tubercle,  close 
to  the  anterior  border  of  the  centrum;  rarely,  as  in  the  Penguin^ 
and  Ostrich,  encroaching  upon  the   intervertebral   space.     The 
tulxfnrle  of  the  rib  is,  in  most,  8up|)orted  on  an  elongate  compressed 
banc,  and  articulates  by  a  synovial  joint  with  the  diapophysis. 
The  body  of  the  rib,  where  fonned  by  the  union  of  the  two  arti- 
iMilar  proccysscs,  is  compressed,  or  thin  from  side  to  side,  but  broad 
from  within  outward;  but  the  outer  margin  soon  expands  both 
forward  and  backward  beyond  the  compressed  |)art  of  the  body  of 
flif  rib;  this  juirt,  as  the  rib  extends  down,  subsides,  the  outer 
iii:ir;^in  msiintaining  or  increasing  its  breadth,  and  forming  the  rest 
i»f  llic  rib,  giving  to  it  a  flattene<l  surface  externally.     This  is  the 
ciMiiiiion  but  not  (umstant  character  of  the  dorsal  pleurapophyses. 
'YUvt^ii  rilw  arc;  broadest   in   proportion    to   their  length  in   the 
Aptrrjix^  iisirr(»w<;Kt  and  also  longest  in  the  Guillemots  and  Auks'; 
llury  an;  nhrndcr  in  most  Insessores ',  broad  and  strong  in  ^fl/>tor«. 
Tliir  HC('on<l,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  arc  partially  and  remarkably 
<rxp:uid(:d  in  NVood-peckers.     In  all  birds  the  end  of  the  vertebral 
rib  art i«Mi luting  with  a  sternal  one  is  thickened  to  fonu  the  sub- 
citWM'X  c II rfa<'<;  of  tlu!  synovial  joint.     There  may  be  several  nii- 
iiijt<;  pn<'iini;i(i('  forainiiia,  but  the  most  constant  and  conspicuous 
\-  b«'low  fh<;  liilM'n'lc. 

An  •  I'piphrunii '  appendage,  fig.  12,  «,  is  attached  to  most,  if  not 
all,  lli<?  iijov*'abh'  plciir;i|»opliyses  between  the  first  and  last,  and 
^oii'^-'jiii-nlly  may  b<!  foiin<l  in  the  pair  of  which  the  centrum  has 
\n-v'nw.  part  of  iIm;  fa^Tiim.  These  apj>endages  are  oblong  flat 
\f*tu*'*,  vj4r\ifi^  ill  th*-  proportions  of  length  and  breadth  in  dif- 
Unux  «-p«'-i«'f,  and  als-o  in  their  mode  of  union  to  their  rib:  they 
'  «  ,  f/l  U'i,  «(/  -IH,  *  xr.  pi.  54.  •  xn\ 
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are  directed  upward  and  backward,  usually  overlapping  the  suc- 
ceeding rib.  In  the  Apteryx  they  occur  in  the  second  to  the 
eighth  pair  of  ribs  inclusive,  and  are  articulated  by  a  broad  base 
to  a  fissure  in  the  hind  border  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
rib :  those  belonging  to  the  third — sixth  ribs  are  the  largest  and 
overlap.  The  articulations  of  the  appendages  persist  in  other 
wingless  birds,  including  the  Penguins  and  Auks ;  also  in  some 
birds  of  flight :  the  Raptores  well  exemplify  the  coalescence  of  the 
appendage  with  its  rib.  The  appendages  to  some  of  the  ribs  in 
Picus  are  broader  than  they  are  long :  the  length  much  exceeds 
the  breadth  in  some  Natatores  {[/ria,  Larus)  and  Grallatores 
{H<ematopus,  Phcenicopterus,  pi.  14). 

The  moveable  haemapophyses,  or  sternal  ribs,  usually  begin  at 
the  third,  sometimes  the  second,  rarely,  as  in  the  Emeu,  at  the 
fourth  pair,  more  rarely,  as  in  the  Cassowary,  at  the  fifth  pair,  of 
the  moveable  pleurapophyses ;  a  pair  of  sternal  ribs  may  also 
exist  answering  to  the  segment  succeeding  the  last  of  those  which 
have  the  long  and  moveable  vertebral  ribs  ( Vultur).  The 
ccmimon  number  of  such  haemapophyses  is  six  pairs,  of  which  the 
first  five  articulate  with  the  sternum ;  the  last  usually  having  its 
sternal  end  attached  to  the  antecedent  one.  The  haemapophyses 
are  longest,  most  slender  and  most  numerous  in  the  Guillemots 
and  Auks.  There  are  eight  pairs  in  Phalerus,  Temm. ;  seven 
pairs  in  Uria.  In  Rhea  and  Dinontis  elephantopus  but  three  pairs 
of  haemapophyses  articulate  with  the  sternum.  The  sternal  ribs 
progressively  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  penultimate, 
and  ccmverge  towards  the  costal  border  of  the  sternum,  where 
they  articulate  with  transverse  elevations  divided  by  narrow 
depressions.  Their  upper  end  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  expanded, 
and  its  articular  surface  is  subconcave ;  their  lower  or  sternal  end 
is  expanded  from  within  outward,  subcompressed  from  before 
backward,  and  here  is  usually  found  the  pneumatic  foramen.  In 
the  ostrich  the  sternal  end  supports  two  distinct  articular  surfaces, 
each  faa^-ing  its  own  capsular  and  synovial  articulation  with  part 
of  the  costal  eminence.'  The  joint  between  the  pleur-  and  haem- 
apophyses is  also  synovial  and  capsular.  This  is  the  main  centre 
npon  which  the  respiratory  movements  hinge,  the  angles  between 
the  vertebral  and  sternal  ribs  and  between  these  and  the  sternum, 
becoming  more  open  in  inspiration  when  the  sternum  is  de- 
pressed, and  the  contrary  when  the  sternum  is  approximated  to  the 
dorsal  r^on  in  expiration.  In  some  birds,  chiefly  of  the  terres- 
trial or  aquatic  kinds,  the  vertebral  and  sternal  portions  of  one  or 

'  ZX-.  i.  p.  54,  na  254. 
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riHirfr  of  tij<;  laf>t  |air>  of  th<*ra4ric  riti;:  are  unccmnccted  with  each 
f/tker,  in  the  likelet/iD ;  .Kach  eternal  nb$  resembling  the  abdominal 
h^maf^tlfbyi^r-  in  Saurian^,  rir  the  *  intersection?.*  C(S»ified.  of  the 
rt:*rtU}i  a\pthmnnhf  mu^le  in  Manunalts. 

The  UKitlifications  *ff  the  sternum  in  Birds  relate  to  their 
fa/Mlty  of  flight :  more  directly,  to  the  adequate  origin  of  the 
mu>clei>  a^rting  upon  the  jiectoral  limb,  less  directly  to  the  me- 
chaniiim  of  rej^fMration  needed  by  the  crtnditions  of  the  lungs ;  also, 
in  Per^rhen*,  Ut  sustaining  the  brMly  in  sleep. 

Tlie  sternum  of  the  JJirrl  is  the  liony  ventral  wall  of  the  trunk, 
fig.  18,  «c>,  «,  r;  it  is  not,  however,  the 
homol<»gue  of  the  plastron  of  the  Tortoise, 
fig.  53,  p.  63,  vol.  L,  but  of  the  series  of 
hsemal  spines  forming  the  epistemum  and 
sternum  of  the  Crooodile  (fig.  56,  p.  68, 
ift.);  it  is  developed,  in  most  Birds,  from 
one  |>air  of  ossific  centres,  which,  coalescing 
ill  the  midline,  usually  consolidate  the  car- 
tilaginous basis  of  the  keel  by  continuous 
oK<>iH('atifm  therein. 

The  chief  |iarts  to  be  noted  in  the  Bird's 
»!tomum  are  the  *  body,'  fig.  15,  a,  with  its 
notches  or  holes,  /,  f;  the  *keel,'  fig.  18, 
*;  the  *  costal  processes,'  fig.  15,  </;  the 
*  costal  borders,'  with  their  articular  sur- 
faces, fig.  15,  c ;  the  *  coracoid  grooves,'  figs. 
15  and  16,  ^ ;  and  the  *  manubrium,'  fig.  15, 
e,  59. 

The  body  may  be  almost  flat,  as  in 
Apteryx  and  Dinornis ;  or  very  concave, 
the  sides  being  bent  upwanl  at  an  acute  angle,  as  in  Aqnila ; 
it  is  coiiimoiily  less  concave  toward  the  trunk.  It  varies 
greatly  in  the  proiK^rtions  of  length  and  breadth :  the  latter 
(limenKion  is  in  excess  in  Apteryx  and  Dinornis ;  the  breadth 
nearly  e(|uals  the  length  in  other  Struthionida;,  the  Albatross, 
and  the  Pelican.  The  length  progressively  gains  in  other  birds, 
until  it  becomes  four  times  the  breadth  of  the  sternum  in  Tina- 
trrns,  fig.  14,  R.  Extreme  length  is  associated  with  ordinary 
brea<lth  in  the  sternum  of  the  Anserines,  Auks,  Guillemots, 
many  Wallers,  diurnal  liapfores,  and  some  VoUtores,  reaching  to 
the  pelvis,  and  occasionally  to  the  pubic  bones,  fig.  18,  *,/*',  and 
recjuiring  removal  for  ex|M>8ure  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Examples  of  an  '  entire'  sternal  body,  i.  e.,  neither  notched  nor 


r^iilf>rl.il  lit'Tiiutii,  Hliriki-. 
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fterforated,  are  afforded  by  Swifts,  Humming-birds,  fig.  18,  »K»me 
Eagles  (Aquila,  Pandion,  Haliatus)  and  Petrek  {Tfuzlassidroma ), 
in  ctmnection  with  excessive  developement  of  the  bone  and  great 
jKiwers  of  flight ;  also  by  the  Emeu,  Rhea,  Cassowary,  and  Xot<»r- 
nis.  fig.  1 6,  where  the  bone  stops  short  of  the  parts  exhibiting  the 
ncitches  or  grooves  in  birds  of  flight,  and  retains  almost  the  emaU 
lacertian  proportions,  fig.  17,  a.  The  oblong  and  n<»t  very  large 
sternum  of  some  Cockatoos  ( Calyptorkynckiu)  is  entire ;  in  the 
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Balearic  and  Demoiselle  Cranes,  in  the  Ibis  (  Tantalus  Ibh) :  in 
the  .^gami  {Pgophia)^  the  sternum  is  long,  namiw,  and  entire. 
The  broad  sternum  of  the  Frigate-birtl  {Tacfiyjfftes)  and  tlie  long 
sternum  of  the  wingless  Auk  (Alca  impennis)  are  alw*  entire-' 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  sternal  IkkIv  is  imj>ressed  by  tlie  arti- 
cular ca\ities  for  the  cx>racoids.  In  Noturnis,  fig.  16,  b,  Dinornh 
and  Aptfryx  they  are  small  shallow  depressioni*.  near  the  outer 
angles :  they  are  similarly  situated,  but  longer  and  deejjer,  in  the 
Rhea  and  Cassowary ;  are  more  extended  and  with  a  shorter  inter- 
«)iaee  in  the  Ostrich.  In  birds  of  flight  they  are  deep  gr<>oves, 
with  the  upper  or  hinder  border  thickened  and  convex  in  many, 
affording  a  concavo-convex  surface  for  the  broad  end  of  the  coracoid. 
They  mostly  meet  at  the  midline;  they  are  continuous,  perforating 
the  base  of  the  manubrium,  in  some  GallintB  (Perdix) ;  and  liave 
their  medial  ends  decussating,  extending  one  in  advance  of  the 
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other  across  the  midline  in  some  Gralla  {Ardea) ;  and  in  a  slight 
degree  in  some  diurnal  Raptores.  The  borders  of  the  coracoid 
grooves  show  modifications  characteristic  of  genera  and  species.' 
In  the  Albatross  the  coracoid  grooves  extend  to  the  outer  angles 
of  the  sternum,  between  h  and  *,  fig.  13.  In  most  Birds  with 
a  like  extent  of  groove  the  upper  or  inner  border  is  developed 
behind  and  beyond  it  into  a  *  costal  process : '  but  the  coracoid 
grooves  do  not  reach  the  outer  angle  in  many  Birds,  and  the 
angle  itself  is  then  produced  to  form  the  process,  figs.  15,  19  and 
20,  d.  It  is  long  and  slender  in  some  Rasores  {Perdix) ;  short 
and  broad  in  most  Raptores :  but,  in  many  birds  it  is  represented, 
as  in  the  Eagles,  merely  by  the  angle  between  the  anterior  and 
costal  borders.  On  an  average  about  half  of  the  lateral  margin 
of  the  sternum  is  adapted  for  articulating  with  the  dorsal  hiema- 
pophyses,  figs.  ISy  h  d  and  15,  h :  but,  when  the  sternum  is  long, 
the  *  costal  border,'  fig.  15,  c,  is  shorter;  and  when  the  sternum  is 
short  it  occupies  a  larger  extent  of  the  lateral  margin.  The  part 
of  the  bird's  sternum  answering  to  that  of  Mammals  is  included 
between  the  costal  borders,  fig.  16,  c,  c:  the  rest  corresponds  with 
the  *  xiphoid '  prolongation.  Thus  the  Apteryx,  Emeu,  and  Ostrich 
most  resemble  Mammals  in  the  proportions  of  the  costal  and  non  - 
costal  parts  of  the  sternum ;  whilst  in  most  birds  of  flight  the  non- 
costal  part,  fig.  15,  a,f,  extends  along  that  part  of  the  great  visceral 
cavity,  which  would  be  similarly  defended  were  the  xiphoid  car- 
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tilage  to  be  produced  and  expanded  in  the  same  degree  in  Man. 
In  the  Crocodile,  where  it  is  so  produced,  without  expanding, 

'  The  value  of  i)icse  and  other  sternal  characters  in  Palseontology  may  be  estimated 
by  reference  to  my  *  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,'  p.  549  (Lithornia),  and  p. 
S36  {CalobaU$). 
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the  costal  borders  are  co-extended  therewith,  fig.  56,  p.  68,  vol.  i. 
In  most  GallintB  the  lateral  margins  of  the  sternum  arc  deeply 
concave:  in  the  Guan  (Penelope)  almost  angularly  incised,  with 
the  costal  border  on  the  anterior  slope.  In  the  Tinamc»u,  fig.  14, 
B,  the  long  margin  beyond  the  short  costal  border  is  convex :  in 
many  Waders  {Platalea,  Phanicopterut,  fig.  14,  c)  and  Swimmers 
( ProcellariUf  Diomedoeu)  the  lateral  borders  are  straight  and  paral- 
lel, or  nearly  so:  in  Rhea,  CasuariuSf  Dromaius,  Aotornis,  fig;.  16, 
they  converge  to  the  hind  border :  in  most  birds  the  lateral  borders 
are  moderately  concave  and  diverge,  figs.  15  and  20.  The  costal 
lx>rder  is  thickened,  and  divided  by  the  transverse  articular  ridges 
fur  the  haemapophyses  into  hollows,  which  usually  show  pneumatic 
foramina.  The  modifications  of  the  [wsterior  border  will  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  sternal  characteristics  of  orders,  or  other 
groups,  of  Birds. 

The  part  of  the  sternum  bearing  the  most  direct  relation  to  the 
force  with  which  the  pectoral  limbs  are  worke<l  is  the  *  keel,* 
figs.  18  and  19,  *.  In  order  to  afford  origin  to  the  accumulated 
fajHriculi  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  which  otherwise  would  become 
blended  together  over  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  this  osseous  crest 
is  extended  downward,  analogous  to  the  cranial  crest  which  inter- 
venes to  the  temiK)ral  muscles  in  the  carnivorous  mammalia ;  and 
which,  in  like  manner,  indicates  the  power  of  the  bite. 

The  keel  varies  in  depth,  length,  contour  of  the  front  and  lower 
}K»rders,  and  degree  of  production,  freedom,  or  othenvise  of  the 
angle  between  those  borders.  The  keel  is  long  and  deep  in  the 
wingless  Auk  and  Penguin,  relating  to  the  mass  of  muscle 
working  the  fore  limbs  as  fins  in  these  excellent  and  habitual  divers: 
in  the  Penguin  both  the  free  borders  are  straight,  and  meet  at 
rather  an  acute  angle,  fig.  19.  The  keel  is  deep,  descending  ante- 
riorly far  below  the  furculum  in  most  Gallinct :  it  is  remote  from 
the  furculum  in  Limoga,  Ibig,  Scolopax ;  but  touches  it  in  many 
other  Grallatores  {Otist  Psophia,  Ciconia).  It  coalesces  with  the 
furculum  in  Griu  Virgo  and  Grus  Antigone ;  in  the  stilted  Vid- 
ture  (Ggpogeranui);  in  the  Frigate-bird  {Tachy petes);  also  in 
the  Pelican  (  Onocrotaius),  Gannet  ( Suia),  and  in  old  Cormorants 
( Carbo),  the  fore  part  of  the  keel  being  much  pnnluced  in  these 
Totipalmates.  The  keel  is  thick  in  the  few  birds  in  which  a 
fold  of  the  windpipe  penetrates  it ;  the  anterior  border  being 
excavated  to  admit  the  fold.  In  the  larger  Raptores  the  front 
border  of  the  sternum  is  rather  thick  and  subcarinate.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  sternum  shows  in  many  birds  a  '  carinal '  ridge,  a 
'  subcostal '  ridge  and  a  '  pectoral '  ridge,  the  latter  defining  the 
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origin  of  the  '  pectoralis  secundiis.'  The  subcostal  ridge  varies 
in  its  distance  from  the  costal  border,  being  more  remot*  in  Aquila, 
e.  g.  than  in  Uria :  the  pectoral  ridge  varies  in  position,  direction, 
and  extent.  In  the  Eagle  it  reaches  from  the  outer  end  of  the 
coracoid  groove  to  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  keel.  In  the 
Eazor-bill  (Alca  torda)  it  extends  from  the  costal  border  to  the 
posterior  stomal  notch ;  these  differences  relate  to  the  form  and 
proportion  of  the  pectoralis  secundus.  The  *  manubrium '  forms 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  is  often  absent  or  rudi- 
mentary :  it  may  be  compressed,  spatulate,  long  and  simple,  or 
bifurcate;  the  latter  is  its  character  in  all  Cantores,  fig.  15,  e. 

The  parts  of  die  sternum  of  the  Lizard,  fig.  17,  homologous 
with  parts  of  the  sternum  of  the  Bird  are  those  forming  the 
*  coracoid  groove,'  ib.  A,  the  *  costal  border,'  ib.  c,  c,  and  the 
median  bone,  59,  passing  forward  to  join  the  clavicles,  ib.  58. 
The  broad  flat  bone,  including  the  first  two  parts,  exists  in  all 
birds ;  the  third,  or  *  episternal '  part,  is  wanting  as  a  distinct 
element,  but  its  positions  and  connections  are  repeated  by  the 
exogenous  keel  and  '  manubrium.'  The  episternum,  moreover,  is 
not  present  in  all  Lizards :  it  is  wanting  in  the  Chameleons,  e.  g., 
in  which  the  sternum  partakes  of  the  8imj>licity  of  that  in  the 
Notornis,  fig.  16,  the  Apteryx  and  Emeu. 

In  the  Apteryx  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternum  between 
the  coracoid  grooves  is  concave,  and  the  posterior  border  has  a 
deep  and  wide  cmargination  on  each  side.  In  the  Emeu  the 
coracoid  grooves  meet  at  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border ;  and 
the  sternum  contracts  posterioriy  to  an  obtuse  point.  The  ster- 
num is  rhomboid,  also,  in  the  Cassowary :  it  is  broader  in  pro- 
iwrtion  to  its  length,  and  subquadrate  in  the  Ostrich.  In 
Notornis,  fig.  16,  the  costal  borders  converge  posteriorly,  as  in 
Lizards,  and  the  narrow  breast-bone  is  continued  as  a  *  xiphoid ' 
part,  gradually  contracting  to  a  blunt  jKnnt.  The  depressions,  60,  a, 
for  the  pectoral  muscles  are  separated  by  a  narrow  median  tract, 
expanding  anteriorly,  59,  and  showing  the  bcgiiming  of  the  *  keel.' 
In  Brachj/pteryx^  the  keel  is  rather  more  prominent:  two  obtuse 
ridges  diverge  from  its  fore-part  to  the  coracoid  grooves,  between 
which  the  fore  margin  is  deeply  concave,  as  in  the  Apteryx. 
There  is  no  <listinct  ossific  centre  for  the  keel  in  Brachi/pteryx, 
any  more  than  in  its  feebler  rudiment  in  Notornis.  In  all  these 
keel-less  sternums  ossification  begins,  as  in  the  Ostrich',  by  a 
pair  of  centres  expanding  until  they  meet  and  coalesce  in  the 
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middle  line,  and  thence,  according  to  the  stimulus  of  the  growth 
and  pressure  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  extending,  as  a  keel,  into 
the  interspace.  A  separate  ossificatirm  answering  to  the  epi- 
^temum  in  Lizards  and  Crocodiles  is  not  formed :  but  the  body  of 
the  sternum  with  the  keel  has  a  centre  distinct  from  that  of  the 
long  bifurcate  side-processes,  exceptionally,  in  Gallincp. 

In  the  Penguins,  fig.  19,  the  sternum  is  long  and  narrow,  with 
a  deep  fissure,  y,  on  each  side  of  the  |KJSteri(>r  Ixirder:  the  free 
iKirders  of  the  well-developed  keel  are  straight,  and  meet  at  an 
acute  angle,  which  almost  touches  the  furculum.  There  is  a 
short  manubrium,  e,  behind  which  the  coracoid  grooves,  6,  meet. 
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In  the  Auks  and  Guillemots  the  sternum '  is  ven*-  long  and 
narrow;  the  lower  border  of  the  keel  is  convex,  the  front  one 
concave  ;  the  manubrium  is  short  and  wedge-shaped  ;  the  sternum 
is  entire  in  Alca  impennis ;  but  has  a  narrow  notch  on  each  side 
the  posterior  border  in  Alca  torda,  to  which  the  pectoral  ridge  ex- 
tends from  the  costal  border;  the  notches  are  converted  into  fora- 
mina in  Uria  and  Phaleris  pygmcpa.  The  L<x>ns  (  Colymbns)  have 
a  similar  two-notched  sternum,  but  with  larger  costal  borders. 
In  the  Grebes  {Podiceps),  the  sternum  is  broader ;  and  there  is  a 
median   notch  between  the  two  lateral  posterior  ones.     In  the 
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Skimmers,  Gulls,  and  Terns,  the  sternum  has  two  shallow  notches 
on  each  side  the  posterior  margin.  In  the  Petrels  and  Albatross 
the  posterior  border  is  feebly  incised  or  entire  and  the  sternum  ac- 
quires great  breadth,  especially  in  the  Albatross.  The  keel  reaches 
the  furculum  in  all  the  Longipennate  family.  In  the  PelecanidiB, 
confluence  of  the  two  bones  usually  here  occurs ;  there  is  a  pair  of 
shallow  posterior  emarginations.  In  the  Lamellirostrals  the  ster- 
num is  both  large  and  long,  boat-shaped,  with  extensive  costal 
borders ;  the  keel  is  of  moderate  depth,  with  almost  straight  free 
borders,  excavated  for  tracheal  folds  in  some  swans ;  there  is  a 
short  notch  or  small  foramen  on  each  side  the  broad  posterior 
margin  in  all  the  Sifters ;  the  manubrium  curves  downward  in 
many.  The  Flamingo's  sternum  is  given  in  fig.  14,  c.  The  fore- 
going diversities  of  sternal  structure  in  the  web-footed  birds  indi- 
cate from  how  many  types  they  have  been  derived,  and  shows  the 
artificial  character  of  the  webbed-foot. 

The  same  testimony  is  borne  by  the  breast-bone  of  the  long- 
legged  birds,  from  which,  in  some  instances,  the  species  have 
been  detached  when  the  truer  affinities  were  sufficiently  strongly 
marked,  as,  e.  g.,  the  Flamingo  to  the  Sifters  or  Lamellirostrals ; 
the  Secretary  Bird  to  the  Vultures ;  and  the  Couas  to  the  Cuc- 
koos. In  the  long  and  narrow  sternum  of  the  Coots  and  Kails 
the  two  posterior  notches  are  deep,  with  the  outer  boundary  the 
longest,  and  Brachypteryx  shows  a  third  intermediate  shallow 
notch.  , 

The  Ibis  and  Si)Oonbill  have  a  four-notched  sternum ;  the  Ad- 
jutants and  Herons  have  a  two-notched  one  ;  the  notches  are  short 
in  both.  Peculiarities  in  the  breast-bone  of  certain  Cranes  have 
already  been  noticed.  The  Woodcock  {Scolopa-x)  has  a  pair  of 
notches,  with  the  outer  boundary  slender  and  shorter  than  the 
broad  intermediate  tract ;  the  Gambets  (  Totanus),  Avocets,  Sand- 
pipers {Trinya),  Curlews  {NumeTiius),  Pratincoles  {Glareola), 
have  the  four-notched  sternum.  In  the  Godwits  (Limosa,  Helias), 
the  medial  notches  are  almost  obsolete,  and  the  lateral  ones  wide. 
The  *  Thick-knees '  ( (Edicnemus)  and  Bustards  ( Otis)  have  the 
four-notched  sternum,  the  notches  being  small. 

In  the  Gallinaceous  group  of  Rasores,  the  four  posterior  notches 
are  so  wide  and  deep  as  to  reduce  the  bony  parts  of  the  sternum 
almost  to  five  slender  processes,  diverging  from  a  short  and 
broad  anterior  stem,  and  the  points  of  ossification  are  multiplied 
accordingly.  The  middle  process  is  the  broadest,  and  from  it  is 
developed  the  keel,  of  which,  in  some  (  Ortyx^  Perdix\  it  seems 
to  be  almost  wholly  com])osed.     As  the  median  pair  of  notches 
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15  usuaUy  deepest,  the  processes  on  each  side  the  mid  one  appear 
a>  unequal,  stjliform,  terminally  expanded,  prongs  of  a  fork,  the 
outer  prong  being  the  shortest.  The  costal  border  is  very  short, 
and  is  continued  upon  the  costal  process,  which  is  long:  the 
manubrium  is  compressed  and  terminally  dilated  and  deflected, 
often  perforated  transversely  by  confluence  of  the  short  cora- 
coid  grooves.  The  fowls  {Gallus),  pheasants  (Phasianus),  par- 
tridges {Perdiz,  Francolinus),  quails  (^Cotumijc,  Ortyz,  Loph- 
orttfx),  grouse  (  Tetrao),  exemplify  the  gallinaceous  type  of  the 
sternum. 

In  the  Turkeys  {Meleagris),  Pea-fowl  {Pavo)y  and  Kaleeges 
<  Polyplfctron,  Lophophoru*,  Oreophasis),  the  sternum  is  more 
(•ssifled,  and  the  lateral  processes  are  shorter  and  broader ;  in  the 
Curaseows  (  Crajc,  Ouraz)^  they  present  the  proportions  shown  in 
fig.  14,  A.  In  the  Grangas  or  Sand-groui^e  (Pferocies,  Syrrhaptes), 
the  outer  pair  of  notches  are  chiefly  present,  the  inner  pair 
nearly  obsolete ' ;  in  the  Tinamous  *  they  are  wanting,  the  outer 
notches  are  of  extreme  length,  and  the  whole  sternum  is  reduced 
to  a  trifid  form,  as  in  fig.  14,  b.  The  sternum  of  Columba  eoronata 
res«nbles  that  of  the  Curassow,  with  the  me<lian  pair  of  notches 
shorter  and  narrower.  In  Columba  magnifica^,  the  four  notches 
are  more  equal  in  size,  and  the  whole  sternum  is  broader.  In  the 
Columba  liria  the  median  pair  of  notches  are  often  converted  into 
small  foramina. 

The  transitional  steps  in  the  foregi»ing  series  from  the  type- 
>temum  of  GalliniB  to  that  of  the  swiftest  of  the  doves  indicate 
the  natural  character  of  the  order  Rasores. 

In  diurnal  Raptores  the  sternum  is  a  large  elongate  paral- 
lelogram, convex  outwardly  both  transversely  and  longitudinally. 
The  manubrium  is  short  and  trihedral ;  the  lower  border  of  the 
keel  is  convex ;  the  front  border  concave ;  their  angle  of  union 
rounded  oC  The  instances  where  the  sternum  is  entire  have 
been  cited :  in  other  birds  of  prey  the  arrest  of  ossification  is 
limited  to  very  small  [larts  of  the  hind  border ;  usually  a  fora- 
men, rarely  a  notch  {^Sarcaramphu*),  on  each  side;  one  of 
which  may  be  filled  up,  wholly  or  partially.  Eyton*  figures 
two  small  notches  on  each  side  the  posterior  border  in  Hierax 
btngalensU'y  and  both  hole  and  notch  on  each  side  in  Catharte* 
aura.  In  the  Nocturnal  Baptores  the  sternum  is  relatively 
shorter,  the  keel  less  deep,  its  loMcr  margin  less  convex  and  not 
thickened,  the  costal  border  is  shorter.  The  fM>sterior  margin 
usually   presents  two  notches  on  each  side,  the  outer  one  the 
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decpfst ;   Iml  llie-  liarii-mvl  { iStn'j!  Jfrnnmcfi)  hati  \>nl  mic  on  rsu-li 
silk";   wliilo  Sfrii  jiraficola  -diiiws  u  third  iiitLTVc^iiiiiri  noti-li,' 

In  the  Cuttforrs  tliL*  stcrnutu,  lig.  lo,  is  broadest  belniul,  witli 
the  lateral  margins  sliglntly  eojieave,  the  costal,  r,  usually  meeting 
the  rest  «)f  the  margin  M  a  very  njien  angle.  The  keel  lin.H  a 
convex  lower  htmler  nu'eting  the  fdueave  iVdiit  border  nt  a  shaqi 
angle:  the  maniihrimn  e,  is  bifurcate:  the  costal  proeesses,  rf,  arc 

broad  and  flut :  the  posterior  border 
has  a  notch, /',  usually  oi  angular  Inrni, 
ou  each  side,  near  the  lateral  margin, 
and  with  this  outer  boundary  termi- 
uiilly  dilated. 

Aniimg  the  Sraitsorfs  the  T< means, 
Barbets,  Touraeos,  and  WtMMlpeckers, 
tig.  20,  have  a  lour-notched  nternum  : 
the  Cnckoos  liave  but  tuie  pair  of  short 
uutche.s;  many  Parrots  (Puittorus  \)Tij~ 
per,  Pezoporus)  have  one  pair  of  small 
fornminu,  and  ("tt/z/pfitr/it/nrhfts  hns  the 
sternum  entire:  it  is  keel-less  in  Stri- 
f/opx.  In  most  parrots  the  costal  border 
is  extensive;  the  inanubrium  is  trihe- 
dral and  trnneale.  None  of  the  Srun- 
sores  have  the  manubrium  bifurcate  :  it 
may  be  notched;  in  nuist  it  is  small ;  in 
some  (('«r?//M.v,  Jiumjt/uistos)  obsolete. 
In  the  Voiitures,  a»  a  rule,  the 
posterior  border  <if  the  sternum  has  a 
pair  of  notches  on  each  side:  the  I'^urvlaim  ajid  H»n»jK>e  Imve 
tuie  iii>t<'h  (*r  foramen  on  each  Kide.  Tiie  Hornbitls,  Swifts,  and 
Ilunnning-binlt!!  have  the  sternum  entire.  In  none  of  this 
group  is  the  mariidtrinm  bifnrcate:  it  i.s  wanting  in  PofinrffHs^ 
IlfirjKtrtfs,  T'ofhts:  the  costal  jtr<K'e.ss  is  wanting  in  some.  In 
the  Sw'ti'tn  (Ct/fisr/tis)  the  sternum  corre?|Muul.s  in  its  projxjrtional 
magnitude  with  the  superior  length  and  power  of  wing  which 
chanu'tcrizey  the  geuiis:  the  depth  of  tiic  keel  equals  llie  brea<lth 
of  the  entire  lione.  The  maruibrial  process  is  wanting,  but  the 
costal  pr«»cesse»  are  mo<lerately  long  and  pointetl.  \ 

In  the  I Innuning-ltirds,  which  sustain  themselves  on  the  wing 
dining  the  gre-ater  jiart  of  the  d:iy,  and  Imver  above  the  plant 
while  extracting   its   juices,   the    sternum,   r,    s,  fig.  IH,   is    still 
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further  develoi>e<l  as  compared  with  the  body  ;  it  approaches  to  a 
triangular  form,  expanding  jwsteriorly, 
where  the  margin  is  entire,  and  convex. 
The  depth  of  the  keel  exceeds  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  sternum.  The  coracoid 
dej)ressions  are  deeply  trochlear:  the 
manubrial  process  is  small,  and  directed 
upward  ;  the  costal  processes  are  also  pre- 
sent, but  of  small  size :  the  costal  border 
Ls  short.  In  these  pre-eminently  volant 
Vertebrates,  the  breast-bone  reaches  the 
maximum  of  developement. 

§  126.  Sacral  Vertebra.-  -In  vertebrate 
anatomy  the  term  '  sacrum '  is  applied  to 
the  centrum  and  neural  arch  of  the  ver- 
tebra, haNnng  its  hteinal  arch  complete,  as 
in  the  thorax,  but  with  its  appendage  de- 
vek»ped  into  a  hind-limb  (vol.  i.,  figs.  101, 
Dand  1 14).  If  two  or  more  vertebrae  coalesce  beyond  the  thorax, 
they  are  likewise  said  to  form  *  a  sacrum,'  although  but  one  may 
be  typically  complete,  and  the  rest  support  only  stunted  pleura- 
pojihyses.  In  all  warm-blooded  Vertebrates  the  sacrum,  when 
present,  is  so  characterized,  and  confluence  is  carried  to  an 
extreme  in  birds,  converting  a  large  proi)ortion  of  the  vertebral 
column  into  a  *  sacrum,'  fig.  21,  s,  a,  c,  which  in  the  Ostrich  may 
include  seventeen  or  more  vertebne.  Thirteen  is  the  average 
number  in  Natatores,  twelve  in  Grallatores  and  Rasores,  eleven  in 
Altriees  or  the  higher  birds  of  flight.' 

In  analyzing  this  most  complex  of  all  compound  bones,  in  a 
young  Ostrich  *,  I  find  the  centrum  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra 
distinct,  although  its  neural  arch  and  spine  have  coalesced  with 
those  of  the  second  vertebra  and  with  the  ilia.  Traces  of  the 
articulation  between  the  centrum  of  the  second  and  third  sacral 
vertebra;  remain  :  they  are  obliterated  in  the  remaining  vertebra;, 
and  the  bodies  of  all  are  cellular  and  permeated  by  air. 

The  pleurapophysis  of  the  first  sacral  retains  its  moveable 
articulation  to  the  par-  and  di-apophyses  of  its  vertebra;  it  is 
long,  slender,  and  terminates  in  a  free  point.  That  of  the  second 
sacral  vertebra  is  styliform,  half  the  length  of  the  preceding,  and 
terminates  in  a  free  jwint  projecting  downward  and  backward ; 
its  head  and  tubercle,  free  in  the  young  bird,  become  confluent 

■  See  the  Table  in  yii-.  p.  273. 

•  No8.  1835  and  1837,  Osteol.  Scries,  Miis.  Coll.  Cliir. 
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in  the  full-grown.  The  third  sacral  has  no  pleuraj^physis :  its 
parapophysis  is  a  stumpy  process ;  its  diapophysis  is  longer  and 
abuts  against  the  ilium.  In  the  fourth  sacral  both  par-  and 
di-apophyses  abut  against  the  ilium. 

The  neural  arch  of  the  fifth  sacral  vertebra  has  advanced  and 
rests  over  the  interspace  between  its  own  and  the  preceding 
centrum :  this  interlocking  relation  continues  to  the  eleventli 
vertebra,  where  the  arch  resumes  its  normal  position  and  con- 
nections. The  pleurapophyses  of  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  sa- 
cral vertebne  inclusive  have  undergone  a  corresjx)nding  change 
of  position,  and  are  synchondrosed  by  an  expanded  head  to  a 
rough  flat  surface  formed  by  the  base  of  the  neurapophysis  and 
by  a  portion  of  their  own  and  of  the  preceding  centrum :  their 
'distal  extremities  expand  and  coalesce,  forming  a  broad  abutment 
applied  to  the  iliac  bones.  The  diapophyses  are  directed  upward 
and  outward  against  the  same  part,  and  are  of  considerable 
length,  especially  in  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  sacral  vertebrae. 
Tlie  dilated  part  of  the  neural  canal  is  formed  by  the  increased 
breadth  and  flatness  of  the  centrums,  and  by  the  yndc  expanse  of 
the  neural  arches  at  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  In  the  seventh 
to  the  ninth  of  these  arches  there  is  a  wide  aperture  in  each 
between  the  diapophysis  and  the  base  of  the  spine.  The  outlets 
for  the  nerves  are  single  and  at  the  interspace  of  the  neural 
arches,  but  those  at  the  middle  of  the  canal  show  two  grooves  for 
the  separate  exit  of  the  motor  and  sensory  roots. 

The  spines  of  all  the  vertebra}  are  lofty,  and  already  confluent 
with  each  other  at  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  They  are  com- 
pressed from  before  backward,  consist  of  little  more  than  a  lace- 
work  of  osseous  tissue,  and  diverge  in  curves  from  the  neural 
arches,  through  the  interspace  between  the  iliac  bones,  with  both 
of  which  their  lateral  margins  are  confluent,  and  which  they 
thus  serve  to  bind  firmly  together.  By  the  peculiar  cellular 
and  pneumatic  structure  of  the  parts,  not  more  osseous  texture 
is  expended  in  performing  the  office  of  tie-beams  across  the 
elongated  roof  of  the  pelvis  than  is  absolutely  required.  The 
last  seven  vertebra}  arc  seen  between  the  narrow  parts  of  the 
ilia  produced  backward  beyond  the  acetabula,  until  full-growth, 
when  ossification  extends  from  the  summits  of  the  spines  bridging 
over  the  interval,  leaving  only  a  linear  fissure  on  each  side,  fig.  24. 
In  the  Cassowary  a  few  pairs  of  foramina  similarly  indicate  the 
last  three  or  four  sacral-vertebra}. 

In  the  Apteryx  the  first  four  sacral  vertebrae  send  outwards 
parajwphyses  which   abut  against    the   ilia,   and   progressively 
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increase  in  length  and  thickness.  The  breadth  of  these  vertebrae 
also  gradually  increases ;  but  it  diminishes  in  the  four  succeeding 
vertebrse,  in  which  the  parajwphyses  are  wanting :  then  the  ninth 
and  tenth  sacral  vertebrae  send  outward  each  a  i)air  of  strong 
[larapophyses  to  abut  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  ossa  inno- 
minata  immediately  behind  the  acetabulum :  the  anchylosis  of  the 
bodies  is  continued  through  the  four  succeeding  vertebrae,  which 
are  of  a  very  simple  structure,  devoid  of  transverse  or  oblique 
processes,  becoming  gradually  more  compressed  and  more  extended 
vertically,  so  as  to  appear  like  mere  bony  laminae ;  the  line  of  the 
articulation  between  the  bodies  of  these  posterior  sacral  vertebrae 
is  obvious,  but  their  spines  coalesce  to  form  a  continuous  bony 
ridge,  which  is  closely  embraced  by  the  posterior  extremities  of 
the  ilia.  The  foramina  for  the  nerves  are  pierced  in  the  sides  of 
the  bodies  of  the  sacral  vertebrae ;  they  are  double  in  the  anterior 
ones,  but  single  in  the  posterior  compressed  vertebrae,  where  they 
are  seen  close  to  the  posterior  margin. 

The  species  of  Dinornis  show  from  17  to  20  sacral  vertebrae. 
In  D.  robustus  the  pleurapophyses  of  the  first  retain  their  move- 
able articulations:  those  of  the  second  and  third  are  anchylosed, 
but  project  freely  beyond  the  ilia :  those  of  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  abut  as  parajMphyses  against  the  ilia,  the  last,  which  is  oppo- 
site the  acetabula,  being  the  thickest :  those  and  the  four  following 
sacraLs,  which  have  no  parapophyses,  are  very  short :  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  sacral  the  parapophysial  buttresses  rea[>- 
I>ear,  and  the  vertebrse  increase  in  length.  A  continuous  bony 
roof  of  the  pehns  extends  from  the  sacral  spines  to  the  ilia.  AVhen 
vertically  and  longitudinally  bisected,  the  sacrum  shows  the  great 
exftanse  of  the  canal  for  that  part  of  the  myelon  in  connection  with 
the  ner\'es  of  the  large  and  strong  hinder  extremities.  All  traces 
of  the  original  joints  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  are  obliterated.  The  primitive  distinction 
of  the  neural  arches  is  indicated  by  undulating  transverse  folds  of 
the  roof  of  the  spinal  canal :  the  motor  and  sensitive  roots  issue 
separately,  as  in  other  birds. 

In  the  Penguins  {Aptenodytes)  the  sacrum  forms  the  middle 
third  of  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  pelvis :  in  Podiceps  and  Colymbux 
the  ilia  converge  to  the  summits  of  the  posterior  sacral  spines  :  in 
Uria,  Diomedea,  Procellaria,  and  the  Anatida  they  converge  to 
the  anterior  ones,  fig.  22,  h.  Pairs  of  foramina  usually  indicate  the 
sacral  vertebrae,  forming  a  broader  posterior  sacral  roof  (ib.  a,  c), 
of  the  pelvis :  but  in  the  Petrels  ossification  obliterates  them.  In 
most  GraUatores  the  ilia  come  near  to  the  neurospinal  ridge,  ib.  b. 
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of  tlie  antoi'Hir  san-al  vL'rk'lnu';   wliilst   thf  jiostoritH"  ones  ronn  a 
liroiul  niiddlf  tract  tiftliat  |):irt  nf  llii'  pelvic  n»i»i":  usually  jicrloratod  J 
by  pairs  tif  foramina,  a»  in  the   Diu-k,  hut  hcctniiin«>:  ohh'tcrateJ  ^B 

more  or  less  iii  Srolopax,  J't/li'^  ^" 
/lopits,  J'sitjt/tiffy  Svojt.'if  IhiSf  and 
porhaps  in  others  witJ>  age.  In 
um-st  Gaflhinre/i,  iiirlufHtit;  the 
Doves,  tlie  ilia  converge  to  a 
less  proportiftn  of  the  anterior 
sacral  s| lines,  and  the  sjiace  at 
the  middle  and  jKisterior  part  ^ 
of  the  jiclvi.s  formed  hy  the  sa-^| 
cnim,  fit;.  21,  «,  r,  is  hotli  hroad  ^^ 
and  loiitr.  In  the  Tt/taintis 
fintAifif/isis,  fifrure<l  hy  Kyton, 
f0^'  t"       J    'W      \  XIBI  1\  this  part  of  the  roof  is  almost 

wholly'  ossiticd,  as  it  likewise  is 
it)  Ortuii>hfH<iit  ih-rhitiinis,  wliere 
a  jiatr  of  t>lirn|ue  grooves  lead 
f(unvanls,  deepening,  to  '  ili<>- 
MCiirar  canals  heueath  the  an- 
tenor  sacro-iliac  hony  roof  on 
each  side  the  nenrospinal  ridge. 
In  Jfem/'potlinSy  (^ohitubo,  and 
(ioftfd,  tin'  pairs  of  foramina  in 
tlie  sacral  part  uf  tlie  pelvic  rcK>f 
are  vei'v  small ;  in  (Vux  Alitu 
they  continue  large  to  u  late 
pcrifKl.  The  ili(>-ncural  grooves  and  t'aiiuls  are  seen  in  most 
(ftifh/irr  as  in  (irfoji/insts. 

In  (\ififo>'pft,  J^ttlitftrt's,  Sri ff I. u t rf '. 1,  tixul  /?ffy»i/f/rr.v,  tlie  proportion 
f*f  the  hind-part  of  tlie  pcU  ic  roof  ionuctl  hy  a  neural  expanse  of 
the  sacrum  is  less  than  in  Gulihuc.  the  ilioueural  grooves  are 
commonly  wanting.  The  bony  roof  is  entire  in  NfomorjihOf 
Centrnj)us,  Psittiifms,  Fnlro,  Arjuihi'.  and  the  parial  foramina  are 
very  sninll  in  Ctf/mc/uSf  Troc/i/'fus;  Cffs.s-icns,  Frcf/lhat,  and  most 
Curitorr.t:  the  ileoneural  grooves  are  present  in  Turarux  ffit/nSf 
ami  are  open  canals  in  Ct/pslrhhto  and  s*tine  others.  In  the 
diurnal  /{njiforrs  the  pelvic  roof,  of  ^\hich  tlie  sacrum  contributes 
a  liroad  medial  tract  to  aliont  a  third  of  the  hinder  iK>rtion,  is 
strongly  and  \ery  completely  ossified,  \i'^.  ii.'J.  The  ribs  oi'  the 
first  two  vertebra-  relain  tlu'ir  moveable  joitits:  in  ihc  third  to  the 
sixth  vertebrie  they  abut  as  panijMiphyses  against  the  lower  bcmler 
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of  the  ilia ;  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  Tertebrae  have  no  para]K>- 

ph  vses ;  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  have  them  long  and  strong, 

thickest  in  the  last.     All 

these  abatments,  with  the  ^^ 

expansions  from  the  neural 

spines,  coalesce  with  the  in- 

nominata  and  convert  the 

pelvis    into   one   complex 

ma^  of  bone. 

The  iliac,  ischial,  and 
pubic  elements  are  deve- 
loped as  distinct  bones,  but 
speedily  coalesce  at  their 
point  of  junction  around 
the  acetabulum  and  usually 
ekewhere :  their  indepen- 
dence is  longest  maintained 
in  the  Cursores.^  Ossifi- 
cation begins  in  each  from 
a  single  point,  even  in  the 
much  elongated  ilium  of 
Struthio  and  Dromaius. 
This  bone  is,  in  fact,  a 
single  vertebral  element, 
or  rather  part  of  one ;  it  is 
homolt^ous  with  the  pelvic 
bone,  62,  in  figs.  43  and 
101,  D  (vol.  L),  and  with 
62  in  fig.  28,  p.  159,  of  my 
work  on  the  *  Archetype 
Skeleton'  (cxL.  vol.  i.), 
where  it  is  shown  to  com- 
plete the  pleurapophysial  element  of  the  pelvic  haemal  arch; 
the  ischium  being  the  haemapophysis  of  the  same  arch.  The 
ilium  in  Birds,  figs.  21  and  22,  d,  h,  fig.  23,  b,  fig.  24,  h,  e,  c', 
is  remarkable  for  its  developement  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  vertebral  column,  extending  its  connections  with 
many  more  segments  than  its  own :  it  is  accordingly  long  and 
narrow,  thickest  midway,  fig.  22, y,  where  it  contributes  the  upper 
wall  of  tJie  acetabulum,  ib.  i,  in  front  of  which,  </,  it  is  outwardly 
concave;  behind  the  acetabulum,  ib.  ^,  A,  it  is  convex.     It  differs 
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in  the  proportions  of  the  pre-acetabular  and  post-acetabular  exten- 
sions, and  in  the  degree  of  divergence  of  the  latter  from  the  sacrum. 
The  longest  and  narrowest  ilia  are  seen  in  certain  Natatores  {JPo' 
dicepsy  Colymbus,  fig.  34,  a,  d,  Uria)  and  in  Cursores  {Struthio, 
fig.  24,  bf  c\  Dromaius) :  the  shortest  and  broadest  ilia  are  seen 
in  certain  VolitoreSf  Scansores,  and  Insessores.  In  the  Grebe  and 
Loon  the  ilia  unite  with  the  summits  of  the  sacral  spines  behind 
the  acetabula,  and  diverge  for  a  broader  interposed  neural  expan- 
sion anteriorly :  in  most  birds  the  divergence  is  shown  at  the  post- 
acetabular  portions,  as  in  fig.  22,  p,  y,  the  pre-acetabular  plates 
d,  d,  converging  to  the  summits  of  the  sacral  spines,  ib.  b.  A  few 
birds  (^PodarguSy  Tachypetes)  retain  the  extent  of  sacral  interpo- 
sition which  obtains  at  an  early  stage  of  pelvic  developement  in  all 
birds.'  In  the  old  Apteryx  the  ilia  almost  meet  along  the  summit 
of  the  sacral  ridge  to  within  a  short  distance  of  their  hind  end, 
where  an  epiphysial  piece  of  bone  is  sometimes  found  wedged 
between  this  end  and  the  anterior  caudal  vertebraj.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  ilium  is  usually  more  or  less  convex :  in  Tinamus, 
Craxy  OnocrotaluSy  it  is  almost  straight :  in  Geococcyxy  Corythaix, 
ScolephagitSy  it  is  emarginatc  or  concave,  the  external  angle  being 
produced  outward:  in  Limosa  it  is  angular;  the  point  being 
formed  by  the  commencement  of  the  *  gluteal  ridge :'  this,  which 
is  well-marked  in  most  birds,  describes  a  curve,  concave  down- 
ward, and  terminates  above  or  behind  the  acetabulum,  as  at/, 
fig.  22,  marking  off"  the  post-acetabular  convex  part  of  the  ilium, 
gy  h.  This  part  is  the  longest  in  Grebes,  Loons,  fig.  34,  rf,  and 
the  Ostrich,  fig.  24,  c' :  it  is  the  shorter  division  in  Pelxels,  Gulls, 
Cranes,  and  most  smaller  Grallatoresy  in  the  Apteryxy  in  most 
Insessoresy  and  espcciidly  in  diurnal  RaptoreSy  fig.  23,  gy  i :  in 
many  birds  it  forms  half  the  length  of  the  ilium.  In  some  birds 
( Cursores)  it  is  narrower  than  the  fore  part  of  the  ilium ;  in 
others,  especially  Geococcyxy  it  is  broader :  in  most  the  breadth  is 
about  equal,  although  the  ilium  may  seem  broadest  behind  from 
its  coalescence  with  the  horizontal  expansions  from  the  sacral 
spines.  The  upper  is  divided  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  post- 
acetabular  part  of  the  ilium  by  a  prominent  ridge  in  most  birds, 
fig.  22,  gy  which  generally  overhangs  the  outer  surface;  in 
Geococcyx  to  a  remarkable  extent,  like  a  wide  pent-house,  pro- 
ducing a  deep  concaAdty  in  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  ilium 
where  it  coalesces  with  the  ischium.  This  coalescence,  converting 
the  ischiadic  notch  into  a  foramen,  fig.  22,  /,  fig.  23,  A,  is  common 

>  XT',  p.  45,  pi.  iii.  fig.  6. 
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to  most  birds.  It  does  not  take  place  in  ApteryXi  Dinomis, 
Struikio,  fig.  24,  e'.  The  ilium  fonns  an  angular  projection  above 
the  posterior  ischial  junction  in  the  Albatross,  Sldmmer,  Duck, 
fig.  22,  X,  Ibis,  Spoon-bill,  Woodcock,  Pigeon,  most  Volitores 
and  Ituessores.  The  principal  pneumatic  foramen  of  the  ilium 
is  on  the  outer  and  under  part  of  the  post-acetabular  division. 
The  ilium  developes  an  oblong  articular  surface  on  the  pro- 
minence extending  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  aceta- 
bulum. 

The  ischium,  fig.  24, 63,  fig.  22,  k,  m,  fig.  23,  c,  i,  is  a  long,  nar- 
row, flattened  bone ;  thickest  where  it  forms  the  back  part  of  the 
acetabulum,  becoming  thinner  and  broader  as  it  extends  back- 
ward, with  the  lower  border  turned  slightly  outward ;  generally 
placed  parallel  with  its  fellow,  but  diverging  in  the  Ostrich ;  of 
nearly  uniform  breadth  in  this  wingless  bird,  fig.  24,  and  in 
the  Apteryx,  but  usually  expanding  to  its  hinder  end,  and 
there  coalescing  with  the  ilium.  Just  beyond  the  acetabular 
part  the  ischium  contracts,  presenting  a  smooth  and  thick  upper 
border  to  the  ischiadic  notch  or  foramen,  fig.  22,  /,  fig.  23,  A,  and 
a  similar  lower  border  to  the  foramen  or  notch,  ib.  0,  fig.  24,  I, 
which  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus  muscle ;  it 
then  becomes  lamelliform,  with  thin  margins,  usually  increasing 
in  depth,  and  often  bent  down  at  its  termination  to  join  the 
pubis,  and  circumscribe,  as  in  fig.  24,  the  obturator  foramen,  o. 
In  the  Ostrich,  the  ischium  does  not  join  the  ilium  posteriorly, 
and  the  ischiadic  notch  remains  open;  its  coalescence  with  the 
ilium,  beyond  the  isdiiadic  foramen,  is  usually  extensive,  as  in 
figs.  22  and  23. 

The  most  angular  modification  of  the  ischia  is  seen  in  the 
Rhea,  in  which  they  meet  below  the  sacrum  and  coalesce  with 
each  other  for  some  extent,  almost  obliterating  here  the  bodies  of 
the  sacral  vertebrae. 

The  pubic  bones,  fig.  21,  p,  fig.  24,  64,  present  an  analogous 
exceptional  condition  in  another  member  of  the  Cursores,  viz. 
the  Ostrich,  in  which  they  unite  t<^ether  at  their  hind  ends, 
forming  a  *  symphysis,'  which  is  curved  downward  and  forward, 
fig.  24,  h ;  in  Gyps  fulvus  the  same  ends  curve  toward  and 
almost  touch  each  other.  In  other  birds  the  pubic  bones  are 
directed  backward,  with  usually  a  curve  convex  outward,  and 
terminate  freely,  or  are  united  to  the  ischium  above,  as  in 
fig.  34,  b,  the  pelvis  being  thus  an  open  one,  as  a  rule,  in 
Birds.  The  pubis  forms  the  lower  and  front  portion  of  the 
acetabulum,  beyond  which  it  quickly  contracts,  exchanging  its 
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trihcdrftl  for  a  fiuhcomprcsse<l  fijrm,  and  is  more  slender  than 
the  ischium.  The  shxn'test  jiubis  is  seen  in  certain  Engles, 
in  which  it  terminates  after  fonnin*^  the  lower  boundary  of  tlie 
obturator  foramen;  its  extremity  there  projecting  freely,  as  in 
fig.  23,  dy  or  being  joined  by  ligament  to  the  ischium,  as  in  the 
Harpy  Eagle,  in  which  it  is  an  inch  in  length,  whilst  the  ilium  is 

six  inches  long.  The  opposite  ex- 
treme may  be  seen  in  the  Guillemots 
and  Grebes ;  and  in  the  latter  the 
pubic  styles  di%'ergc  from  the  aceta- 
bula  with  a  slight  outward  bend,  the 
interspace  of  their  extremities  being 
twice  the  breadth  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  jielvis :  they  are  usually  longer 
than  the  ischia,  figs.  24  and  34  ;  but 
in  the  Apteryx  they  equal  that  bone  ^ 
in  length,  and  in  tlie  Emeu  they  arafl 
shorter.  The  pubis  coalesces  with  the  ~ 
ilium  and  ischium  at  the  acetabulum; 
usually  again  with  the  ischium,  as  atfl 
k^  fig.  22,  to  close  the  tendinal  fora- 
men, and,  in  some  birds,  a  third  time 
with  the  end  of  the  ischium,  as  in 
fig,  24,  to  circumscribe  the  obtura- 
tor vacuity,  o.  In  Doves,  the  pubis 
after  uniting  wath  the  ischium  to  close 
the  tendinal  foramen,  extends  back- 
ivard  parallel  A-vith  and  close  to  its  lower 
margin,  sometimes  contracting  a  bony 
union  therewith  and  obliterating  the 
*  obturator'  interspace.  The  pubic 
bones  as  they  extend  backward  in  the 
Apten/x  are  nearly  parallel ;  in  the 
EmeUf  Neomorpha,  Cassicns,  PodicepSf  they  diverge.  In  most 
birds  the  fore  part  of  the  acetabular  jHirtion  of  the  pubis  forma 
a  ridge  or  tuberosity,  figs.  24,  m,  and  22,  q;  in  some  it  is 
produced  to  a  greater  extent  {Geococci/x,  Cort/fhaix,  Tinamu*f 
Orenphfisis). 

In  accordance  with  the  above-stated  diflTcrences  in  the  form  and' 
proportions  of  sacrum,  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  the  pehis  of  the 
Bird  varies  in  its  general  form  and  ^iroportions.     From  that  of  all 
cold-blooded  Vertebrates  it  ditfers  in  the  greater  number  of  ver- 
tebral segments  entering  into  its  composition,  and  in  their  bony 
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confluence ;  from  that  of  Mammals  by  being  unclosed,  and  by  the 
widely  perforate  acetabulum,  fig.  22,  i. 

The  large  size  and  brittle  shell  of  the  egg  are  the  teleological 
conditions  of  the  open  pelvis,  and  the  transference  of  the  weight 
of  a  horizontal  trunk  upon  a  single  pair  of  legs  necessitates  an 
extensive  grasp  of  its  segments.  When  the  l^s  require  to  be 
pulled  far  and  strongly  back,  as  in  diving  and  cursorial  motions, 
the  origins  of  the  requisite  muscles  are  extended  far  behind  the 
limbs'  centre  of  motion,  as  in  the  pelvis  of  the  Grebes,  Loons, 
Guillemots,  Ostriches,  Emeus;  when  the  bird  slowly  stalks,  or 
hops,  or  climbs,  or  uses  the  legs  chiefly  in  grasping  and  perching, 
the  pelvis  is  short  and  broad,  especially  behind,  and  its  breadth 
may  exceed  its  length  (  Cyclarius  guanensis). 

The  caudal  vertebraB  are  few,  short,  not  produced  into  a  con- 
spicuous appendage,  the  so-called  '  tail '  of  birds  being  due  to  the 
feathers  attached  to  the  terminal  vertebrae;  these,  in  birds  of 
flight,  coalesce  to  the  number  of  two  or  more,  and  form  a  com- 
pressed vertically  extended  bone,  like  a  plough-share,'  fig.  23,  a, 
{H^senting  a  concave  surface  to  the  antecedent  centrum ;  rising 
above  as  a  sharp  crest,  anteriorly  perforated  by  the  termination  of 
the  neural  canal ;  expanding  below  and  there  perforated  by  the 
haemal  canal  which  terminates  by  one  inferior  and  two  lateral  ori- 
fices. This  compound  bone,  *  os  en  soc  de  chamie,*  supports  the 
coccygeal  oil-glands,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  *  rectrices '  or 
mdder-quill-feathers,  which  are  disposed  fan-wise.  In  the  Wood- 
peckers the  haemal  part  extends  far  in  advance  of  the  articular 
snr&ce  of  the  centrum,  and  expands  into  a  broad  subquadrate 
{date  concave  below ;  the  neural  part  forms  as  large  a  vertical 
plate ;  this  relates  to  the  use  of  the  stiff  tail-feathers  in  climbing. 
The  horizontal  developement  prevails  in  the  Peacock.  Reckoning 
the  terminal  bone  as  one,  the  common  number  of  caudal  vertebras 
is  nine.  The  anterior  ones  have  vertically  extended  transverse 
processes  including  di-  par-  and  pleur-apophysial  elements;  the 
neural  arch  has  prezygapophyses,  very  small  postzygapophyses, 
and  a  short  and  thick  neural  spine.  In  the  third  or  fourth  ver- 
tebrse  caudal  haemapophyses  appear,  increase  in  length,  and  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  inclose  a  hasmal  canal.  The  transverse  pro- 
cesses in  many  birds  increase  in  length  to  the  antepenultimate ; 
in  a  few  {Ibis,  Uria)  they  gradually  shorten  to  the  last ;  the 
caudal  centrums  are  joined  by  ligament  and  are  procoelian.  In 
the  Toucan  the  joint  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  vertebrae 
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has  a  capsule  and  synovial  fluid,  and  the  neural  spine  is  shortest 
in  the  sixth,  where  the  tail  has  the  greatest  extent  of  motion  ver- 
tically, the  transverse  bend  being  checked  by  the  size  and  length 
of  the  transverse  processes.  The  neural  spines  can  be  brought 
by  dorsal  inflection  into  contact  with  the  sacrum ;  and  in  this  mo- 
tion  the  side-muscles,  which  at  first  tend  rather  to  oppose  the 
elevators,  become,  as  the  motion  proceeds,  themselves  elevatore, 
and  complete  it  by  a  jerk ;  this  throwing  up  the  tail  upon  the 
back,  as  if  operated  on  by  a  spring,  is  a  conspicuous  characteristic 
of  the  living  bird.'  In  most  birds  of  flight  the  caudal  series  are 
habitually  curved  upward,  as  in  fig.  23 ;  in  the  few  birds  that  can- 
not fly  the  tail  is  straight,  and  the  terminal  centrum  is  not  ex- 
panded. In  the  Apteryx  there  are  nine  caudal  vertebrae,  which  are 
deeper,  and  project  farther  below  the  posterior  portions  of  the  iliac 
bones  than  in  the  other  birds :  as  they  recede,  they  increase  in 
lateral  and  diminish  in  vertical  extent ;  the  spinal  canal  is  conti- 
nued through  the  first  five,  and  they  are  all  moveable  upon  each 
other,  excepting  the  last  two,  homologous  with  the  expanded  ter- 
minal mass  in  other  birds,  but  which  here  exceeds  the  rest  only  in 
its  greater  length,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  an  obtuse  point. 
In  the  Ostrich  the  corresponding  vertebra  is  expanded  for  the 
support  of  the  caudal  plumes,  but  in  the  Apteryx  it  offers  the 
same  inconspicuous  developement  as  in  the  Khea  and  Emeu.  In 
the  *  rumpless '  breed  of  domestic  fowl  the  coccyx  is  reduced  to 
a  single  stumpy  bone.  In  some  brevipennate  sea-birds  I  have 
found  as  many  as  eleven  free  caudal  vertebra; ;  only  in  the  extinct 
Archeopteryx  of  the  upper  oolitic  period  was  the  tail  a  conspicuous 
appendage  to  the  trunk,  formed  by  about  twenty  elongate  ver- 
tebras, each  of  which  supported  a  pair  of  small  and  slender  quill- 
feathers. 

The  terminal  vertebrae,  ungrasped  by  the  pelvis  in  the  embryo 
bird,  may  equal  in  number  those  of  the  ancient  feathered  fossil ; 
and  if  such  vertebrae  participated  in  the  ratio  of  growth  of  other 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  -without  subsequent  stunting  and  con- 
fluence, they  would  more  or  less  repeat  the  strange  and  unique 
feature  in  the  skeleton  of  Archeopteryx ;  but  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  tail  which  has  taken  place  in  the  bird's  skeleton  in  the 
transition  from  the  mesozoic  to  the  neozoic  life-periods  of  the 
class,  is  analogous  to  that  from  the  protocercal  to  the  homocercal 
type  of  tail,  which  marks  the  progress  in  fishes  from  the  palaeo- 
zoic to  the  mesozoic  periods." 

'  XX'.  «  XT*,  p.  45,  pU.  L  and  iii. 
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§  127.  Cervical  Vertebra. — As  the  prehensile  functions  of  the 
hand  are  transferred  to  the  beak,  so  those  of  the  arm  are  per- 
fonned  by  the  neck  of  the  bird ;  this  portion  of  the  spine  is 
therefore  composed  of  numerous,  elongated,  and  fireely  moveable 
vertebrae,  and  is  never  so  short  or  so  rigid  but  that  it  can  be 
made  to  apply  the  beak  to  the  coccygeal  oil-gland,  and  to  every 
part  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  and  cleansing  the 
plumage.  In  birds  that  seek  their  food  in  water  it  is  in  general 
remarkably  elongated,  whether  they  support  themselves  on  the 
surface  by  means  of  short  and  strong  natatory  feet,  as  in  the 
Swan,  or  wade  into  rivers  and  marshes  on  elevated  stUts,  as  in 
the  Flamingo,  fig.  14. 

The  articular  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
like  those  of  the  dorsal  series,  are  concave  in  one  direction  and 
convex  in  the  other,  so  as  to  lock  into  each  other,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  superior  vertebrse  move  more  freely  forward,  the 
middle  ones  backward,  while  the  inferior  ones  again  bend  forward ; 
producing  the  ordinary  sigmoid  curve  observable  in  the  neck  of 
the  bird. 

This  mechanism  is  most  readily  seen  in  the  long-necked  waders 
which  live  on  fish  and  seize  their  prey  by  darting  the  bill  with 
sadden  velocity  into  the  water.  In  the  common  Heron,  for 
example  (Ardea  cinerea),  the  head  can  be  bent  forward  on  the 
adas  or  first  vertebra,  the  first  upon  the  second  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  so  on  to  the  sixth,  between  which  and  the  fifth  the  for- 
ward inflection  is  the  greatest;  while  in  the  opposite  direction 
these  vertebrae  can  only  be  brought  into  a  straight  line.  From 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  to  the  thirteenth  the  neck  can  only  be 
bent  backward ;  while  in  the  opposite  direction  it  is  also  arrested 
at  a  straight  line:  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  the 
articular  surfaces  again  allow  of  the  forward  inflection,  but  also 
limit  the  opposite  motion  to  the  straight  line. 

An  inter-articular  cartilage  is  inclosed  between  reduplications 
of  the  synovial  membrane  in  most  of  the  joints  between  the 
bodies  of  the  cervicals,  as  in  the  joint  of  'the  lower  jaw  in  mam- 
malia. The  zygapophysial  articulations  are  simply  synovial.  The 
par-  and  di-  apophyses  are  at  the  fore  part  of  the  vertebrae,  and, 
usually  at  the  third  cervical,  coalesce  with  a  styliform  pleurapo- 
physis  projecting  backward.  The  vertebrarterial  canal,  thus 
formed,  is  large,  and  gives  passage  to  both  the  vertebral  artery 
and  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  inferior  processes  from  the  cervical  centrums  are  of  two 
kinds;  one  single,  developed  from  the  mid-line,  usually  toward 
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the  back  part,  and  answering  to  the  *  hypapophysis*  in  lizards ; 
the  other  parial,  developed  from  the  under  part  of  the  vertebrar- 
terial  canal,  answering  to  parapophyses,  bent  or  directed  down- 
ward, aft€r  coalescing  with  the  pleurapophysis.  In  a  Vulture 
( Gyps  fulvus),  the  latter  inferior  processes  begin  at  the  sixth  cer- 
vical, and  are  continued  to  the  thirteenth;  the  hypapophysis 
begins  at  the  second,  and  is  continued  to  the  fifth,  where  it  is 
reduced  to  a  low  ridge.  In  the  Guillemot  the  hypapophysis 
exists  as  a  ridge  or  process  in  all  the  cervicals.  In  the  Apteryx 
the  single  hypapophysis  for  the  attachment  of  the  longus  colli 
anticus  is  present  in  the  last  three  vertebrae,  as  in  the  contiguous 
dorsals.  The  paraiwphysial  arch  for  the  protection  of  the  carotid 
arteries  is  most  complete  in  the  twelfth  cervical,  but  the  two  sides 
of  the  arch  are  not  anchylosed  together  ;  the  interspace  progres- 
sively increases  in  the  eleventh,  tenth,  and  ninth  vertebrae,  and 
the  groove  widens  and  is  lost  at  the  fifth  vertebra.  In  many 
birds  the  parapophyscs  after  forming  the  sides  of  a  wde  canal  in 
the  middle  cervicals,  converge  and  unite  to 
inclose  a  hsemal  canal,  as  in  the  lower  cerWcal 
vertebra  of  the  Pelican,  fig.  25. 

The  neural  arch  in  most  of  the  cervicals 
developes,  in  addition  to  the  spine,  ib.  ns, 
zygapophyses,  ib.  2,  and  dia})ophyses  ib.  t, 
also  anapophyses,  or  tubercles,  above  the  pos- 
terior zygapophyses.  The  arch  is,  in  some 
m  vertebra,  strengthened  by  bony  plates,  one 
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01  which  may  be  specinccl  as  *  mterzygapo- 
physial,'  and  this  may  be  perforated  vertically,  as  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  cervicals  of  the  Hornbill  (^Buceros),  and  in 
the  third  and  fourth  cervicals  of  the  Vulture,  and  many  other 
birds ;  the  neural  arch  thus  becomes  remarkable  for  its  breadth, 
and  the  square  or  quadrate  platform  of  bone  from  which  the 
small  and  short  neural  spine  rises.  In  one  or  more  succeeding 
vertebrjE  the  incomplete  *  interzygapophysial'  bar  projects  back- 
ward as  a  process  or  tubercle  from  the  prczygapophysis.  The 
prezygapophyses  look  upward  and  inward ;  the  postzygapophyses 
do\vnward  and  outward;  the  neural  spine  is  feebly  developed, 
if  at  all,  in  the  middle  of  the  corneal  region ;  it  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  second  to  the  fifth,  and  again  in  the  last  two  or 
three  cervicals.  In  the  Apteryx  it  is  thick  and  strong  in  the 
second,  but  progressively  diminishes  to  the  seventh,  cervical, 
where  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  tubercle ;  from  the  eleventh  it 
progressively  increases  to  the  last  cervical,  in  which  it  presents 
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the  strong  quadrate  figure  which  characterizes  the  same  process 
in  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  neural  canal,  ib.  n,  varies  in  form 
and  diameter  in  the  same  vertebrae.  If,  e.g.,  the  sixth  cervical 
of  a  Stork  be  sawed  lengthwise  vertically,  the  diameter  is  great- 
est in  the  middle,  least  at  the  ends ;  but  if  it  be  sawed  length- 
wise horizontally,  the  transverse  diameter  is  the  reverse,  being 
narrowest  at  the  centre  and  widest  at  the  ends.  In  the  Ostrich, 
the  Swan,  and  many  other  birds,  the  canal  widens  in  every  direc- 
tion at  its  extremities ;  and  on  the  dorsal  or  posterior  aspect  of 
the  spine,  the  canal  remains  open  for  some  extent  in  the  intervals 
of  the  vertebrae,  the  myelon  being  there  protected  only  by  mem- 
brane and  the  elastic  ligaments  which  connect  the  neural  spines 
together.  This  modification  subserves  the  prevention  of  compres- 
sion of  the  myelon  during  the  frequent,  varied,  and  extensive 
inflections  of  the  neck  in  birds. 

The  atlas  and  axis  speedily  effect  a  partial  coalescence;  the 
body  of  the  first,  e.g.,  as  an  'odontoid  process'  to  that  of  the 
second,  and  usually  presenting  a  pair  of  small  facets  to  articulate 
with  its  own  neurapophyses,  which  are  mainly  supported  by  the 
*  hypapophysis'  simulating  the  entire  centrum  of  the  atlas.  The 
back  part  of  the  hypapophysis  offers  a  flat  surface  to  the  centrum 
of  the  axis,  beneath  which  it  is  slightly  produced,  being  here 
wedged  into  a  notch  between  the  true  bodies  of  the  atlas  and 
axis.  The  fore  part  of  the  hypapophysis  combines  with  the  neura- 
pophyses to  form  the  major  part  of  the  cup  for  the  condyle  of  the 
occiput,  which  is  completed  by  the  *  odontoid.'  The  atlantal 
neurapophyses  usually  diverge  as  they  rise,  and  are  joined  toge- 
ther above  by  a  broad  plate  slightly  arching  across  from  one  to 
the  other;  in  some  (Aptenodj/tes,  Dinornis)  they  do  not  meet: 
rarely  is  a  neural  spine  developed.  The  centrum  of  the  axis  is 
sometimes  carinate  below  with  a  slight  posterior  production  (Alca 
impennis),  sometimes  produced  into  a  hypapophysis,  as  long  as 
the  neural  spine  above  {Aptenodytes,  most  JRaptores.)  Postzyga- 
pophyses  of  the  atlas  articulate  with  the  prezygapophyses  of  the 
axis.  In  a  Hombill  {Buceros)  I  have  seen  complete  coalescence 
of  the  atlas  and  axis. 

§  128.  7^  Skull. — The  neural  and  haemal  plates  of  the  embryo- 
nic trace  become  modified  in  the  head  of  the  chick  by  the  early  ex- 
pansion of  the  cerebral  part  of  the  neural  axis,  and  by  the  almost 
contemporary  appearance  of  the  capsules  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
which  are  speedily  followed  by  the  rudiments  of  the  eyeballs. 
The  neural  plates  are  dilated  by  the  primitive  vesicles  of  the 
ep-  mes-  and  pros-encephalon,  the  latter  speedily  showing  its 
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greater  size  and  bending  down.  The  notochord  extends  into  the 
hind  part  of  the  future  basis  crami,  its  geUtinous  axis  terminating 
at  the  bend ;  but  the  blastemal  capsule — the  true  seat  of  the 
histological  changes  resulting  in  vertebral  structure — ^is  continued 
forward,  expanding,  dividing  below  the  part  of  the  vertical  cere- 
bral canal  called  *  infundibulum/  and  again  uniting  anteriorly  to 
form  a  vertical  plate  extending  between  the  eye-capsules  and  be- 
cfnning  lost  in  the  deflected  fore  part  of  the  cephalic  blastema.  At 
this  stage  neural  segments  are  not  shown.  The  haemal  ones  appear 
as  the  so-called  *■  visceral  arches'  of  the  head.  The  foremost  is  in- 
complete below  at  the  '  blastemic'  stage,  and  is  represented  by  a 
pair  of  obtuse  lobes  or  buds  beneath  the  eyes ;  the  next  is  larger 
and  becomes  closed  below ;  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  feeble  indi- 
cation of  a  fifth,  correspond  with  the  primitive  vascular  arches, 
and  are  more  truly  *  visceral '  than  *  vertebraL'  Of  the  latter 
significance  is  that  which  descends  on  each  side  tiie  heart  itself, 
and  is  soon  indicated  by  the  buds  of  the  appendages  which  become 
articulated  ynxki  such  *  scapular'  arch. 

The  cartilage  formed  round  the  fore  part  of  the  notochord, 
extends  neurad,  and  attains  great  thickness  at  the  sides  of  the 
cranium  in  connection  with  that  of  the  acoustic  capsules;  it 
becomes  thinner  as  it  rises,  and  the  primitive  tissue  closes  the  ex- 
panded cranial  cavity.  The  cartilage  behind  the  ear-capsule  is  of 
the  hindmost  neurapophysis :  that  in  front  of  the  capsule  is  of  the 
next ;  that  which  is  formed  at  the  optic  foramen  is  the  third  in 
advance :  these  latter  neurapophysial  cartilages  are  formed  in  the 
blastcmal  walls  of  the  cranium  distinct  from  the  notochordal  car- 
tilage. This,  advancing  along  the  base  of  the  skuU,  follows  the 
disix>sition  of  the  extensions  of  the  notochordal  capsule,  and 
bifurcates  into  the  so-called  *  trabeculse'  (vol.  L  figs.  58-60,  5,  s), 
which  ag^n  unite  to  form  the  basis  of  the  neural  arch  and  apex 
of  the  haemal  arch  of  the  foremost  segment  of  the  skull ;  it  becomes 
compressed  between  the  eyes,  and  expands  in  advance  of  them, 
the  end  of  the  hsemal  closing  up  to  that  of  the  neural  arch  in  a 
way  which  reminds  one  of  the  modification  of  the  vertebral  axis  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  column.  Here,  however,  the  nature  of 
the  Bird  overrides  that  of  the  Vertebrate,  and  every  subsequent 
step  in  cranial  dcvelopement  relates  to  adaptive  conditions  of  ver- 
tebral elements  and  appendages.  Distinct  cartilages  in  the  buds 
or  piers  of  the  foremost  htemal  arch  form  the  basis  of  the  palato- 
maxillary bones.  The  palatine  cartilage  arches  outward  and 
backward,  like  that  marked  24  in  fig.  60,  voL  L,  and  in  it  is 
developed  the  pterygoid.     The  cartilage  in  the  second  arch  forms 
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the  basis  of  the  tympanic  and  mandible ;  that  of  the  third  arch 
forms  the  stylo^hyal,  rarely  ossified  in  birds,  and  in  connection 
with  it  is  developed  the  *  stapes.'  The  product  of  the  fourth  is 
hcHnoiogous  with  a  branchial  arch  in  the  fish:  but  further  evi- 
dence of  such  conformity  with  the  s^mental  structure  of  the 
trunk-skeleton  as  is  discernible  in  the  much  modified  anterior 
termination  of  the  body  is  given  by  the  ossific  centres  established 
in  the  primordial  cartilages  ;  and  by  the  special  homologies,  de- 
terminable prior  to  confluence,  of  the  bones  developed  therefrom, 
with  the  skull-bones  of  the  lower  cold-blooded  Vertebrates,  which 
retain  their  distinctness  and  depart  less  from  the  archetypal 
arrangement 

Although,  as  a  general  rule  in  the  class  Aves,  the  separate 
cranial  bones  can  be  discerned  only  at  an  early  period,  yet  in 
those  birds  in  which  the  power  of  flight  is  abrogated,  the  indica- 
tions of  the  primitive  centres  of  ossification  endure  longer;  and 
in  the  species  here  selected  for  the  illustration  of  the  cranial 
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g^ments,  the  constituent  bones  of  the  skull,  with  the  exception 
of  the  basioccipital,  i,  the  basi-pre-sphenoid,  5,  9,  and  the  bones 
2,  6,  and  8,  which  coalesce  with  the  petrosal,  16,  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  maceration  merely  in  the  half-grown  bird. 

The  basioccipital,  figs.  26,  and  27,  i,  developes  the  major  part 
of  the  single  articular  condyle,  and  sends  down  a  process,  more 
marked  in  the  Struthious  genera,  and  especially  in  Aptomis,  than 
in  most  other  birds :  in  all  respects  this  primitively  distinct  bone 
retains  the  character  of  the  centrum  of  its  vertebra. 


<4 
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The  exoccipitab,  figs.  26  and  27,  2,  contributing  aomewhat 

more  to  the  occipital  condyle  than  in  the  Crocixlile,  devehnie,  as   Mi 
in  that  reptile,  the  jmroccipital,  figs.  27  and  28,  4,  as  an  out-   V 
standing  exogenous  ridge  or  process :   but  it  is  lower  in  position 
than  in  the  Crocodile  (vol.  i.  p.  135,  fig.  93).    The  superoccipital, 

figs.  2G,  27,  28,3,  aa  C()in|)arcdwitli 
'"  that   of  the  Crocodile,  ib.,  mani- 

fests more  strongly  the  flattening  ^J 
and  dcvelopement  in  breadth,  by  ^M 
xvliieh  the  spinous  elements  lo.se 
the  farnial  chai-actcr  from  which 
their  uame  originated,  and  are 
converted  from  hjng  into  flat 
bones.  It  always  jjrotects  the 
cerebollum ;  is  absent  in  the  Frog, 
where  this  organ  is  a  mere  rudi- 
ment; and  is  present  in  the  Cro- 
codile in  the  ratio  of  tlie  superior 
size  of  the  cerebellum.  The  ftir- 
ther  developenient  of  the  cere- 
bellum is  the  condition  of  the 
superior  breadth  of  the  spine  or 
crown  of  the  ejiencephalic  arch, 
fig.  26,  N  I,  in  the  Bird. 

Of  the  three  bones  above  de- 
fined, 2  is  developed  in  the  back 
part  of  the  cartilage  inclosing  the 
car-capsule,  and  all  bear  the  same 
relation  thereto,  in  the  primordial 
cranium,  as  Xos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in 
Chi'lonia  (p.  131,  fig.  92),  and  J 
as  Nos.  1,  2*  9j  in  the  Crocodile  H 
(p.  13.5,  fig.  93),  No.  2,  in  the  Bird,  as  in  the  CrociMlile,  in-  " 
cludc!*,  connately  developed  therewith,  the  bone  4,  in  the  Emys.  1 
A  basal  ^new  of  the  epencephalic  arch  is  given  in  the  young  fl 
Ostrich,  fig.  27,  showing  the  ]n'(>portions  in  which  the  ccutnmi,  " 
IX,  t!ie  neura])o]jliyses  2,  2,  and  the  neural  spine,  3,  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  neural  canal  or  'foramen  magnum,' 1.  The 
connate  clement,  4,  stands  out,  like  4  in  figs.  81  and  92,  as  the 
transverse  process  of  the  neural  arch. 

The  second  segment  of  the  skull  has  fur  its  central  element 
n  Ikjuc,  figs.  26,  27,  5  (basis[»heuoid),  ossified,  like  some  trunk- 
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centrams,  from  three  points,*  and  in  the  Bird,  as  in  other  Ovipara, 
becoming  confluent  with  that,  9,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  third  cranial  s^ment ;  the  pit  for  the  pituitary  body  marks 
the  boundary ;  but  the  essential  distinction  of  these  centrums  is 
given  by  the  neural  and  haemal  arches.  The  neural  arch  of  the 
parietal  vertebra  retains  the  same  characters  which  it  first  mani- 
fested in  Fishes.  Besides  the  neurapophyses,  6  (alisphenoids), 
impressed  by  the  mesencephalic  ganglia  and  transmitting  the  chief 
port  of  the  trigeminal  nerves,  besides  the  vastly  expanded  and 
again,  as  in  Fishes,  divided  neural  spine,  7  (parietal  bones),  the 
parapophysis,  8  (mastoid)  is  originally  distinct.  It  has  a  similar 
proportional  size  to  that  in  the  Crocodile  (vol.  i.  figs.  93,  95,  s) ; 
but  owing  to  the  raised  dome  of  the  neural  arch,  is  relatively 
lower  in  position ;  it  extends  apophysially  downward  and  outward, 
is  ossified  with  the  petrosal,  and  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  otocrane.  Owing  to  the  breadth  and  shortness 
of  the  bird's  brain,  and  the  displacement  of  the  optic  lobes,  the 
neurapophyses  of  the  mesencephalon,  6,  converge  toward  each 
other  anteriorly,  and  support  part  of  the  neural  spine  of  the 
prosencephalon,  ii,  as  well  as  their  own,  7.     On  comparing  a  side 
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view  of  the  cranium  of  the  Bird,  fig.  28,  with  that  of  the  Tortoise 
(vol.  L  fig.  91),  and  Crocodile  (fig.  95),  the  greater  developement 
of  the  epencephalon  brings  its  neural  arch,  2, 3,  into  view,  which  is 
obscured  by  the  growth  of  the  apophysial  part  of  s,  in  the  cold- 
blooded Ovipara :  but  the  connections  of  8  with  2  behind,  with  7 
above,  and  with  the  ear-capsule  within,  are  the  same ;  the  latter, 
however,  being  ossified  in  the  Bird,  but  retaining  its  gristly  state 

in  the  Tortoise. 

'  cccxxz.  and  xxiii. 
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The  hsemal  arch  of  the  parietal  vertebra,  fig.  26,  40,  43,  is 
more  reduced  than  in  the  Crocodile,  and  owes  much  of  its  appa^ 
rently  typical  character  to  the  retention  of  the  thyrohyals,  46,  47, 
borrowed  from  a  branchial  arch  of  the  visceral  system,  which 
arches  are  transitorily  manifested  in  the  embryo  bird.  These 
spurious  comua  project  freely  or  are  freely  suspended. 

The  bones,  10  (orbitosphenoids),  of  the  third  neural  arch  coar 
lesce  with  each  other,  and  with  the  centrum  below,  protect  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  prosencephalon  than  in  the  Crocodile, 
but  maintain  their  neurapophysial  relation  to  it  and  to  the 
optic  nerves,  below  the  exit  of  which  they  begin  to  ossify.  The 
neural  spines,  11  (frontal),  cover  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
hemispheres,  and,  with  their  homotypes,  7,  exhibit  a  marked 
increase  of  developement  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  cerebral 
centres  protected  by  their  respective  arches.  The  parapophysia 
of  the  frontal  vertebra,  12  (postfrontal),  is  relatively  smaller 
in  the  Bird  than  in  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrates,  and  is  rarely 
ossified  from  an  independent  centre,  as  it  is  in  the  Emeu.  The 
haemal  arch  of  the  frontal  vertebra,  receding  from  its  typical  posi- 
tion as  the  Hamatocrya  advanced  in  time  and  in  developement,  is 
now  wholly  transferred  to  the  parietal  one ;  its  pleurapophysis  (28, 
the  *  tympanic '),  which  is  simple,  as  in  the  Crocodile,  articulates 
with  the  parietal  parapophysia,  a  (mastoid),  though  this  in  some 
Birds  unites  with  that  of  the  frontal  vertebra,  12.  The  bone,  28, 
is  the  chief  and  most  direct  osseous  developement  from  the  proxi- 
mal portion  of  the  cartilage  of  the  tjrmpano-mandibular  visceral 
arch  :  the  special  appendages  of  the  acoustic  organ  are  developed, 
as  in  the  Lizards  and  Snakes  (vol.  i.  fig.  444,  b,  e),  in  connection 
with,  but  not  in  or  from  that  cartilage.  In  the  young  Ostrich 
and  many  other  birds  traces  of  the  composite  character  of  the 
haemapophysis  (mandibula)  are  long  extant ;  and  bear  obviously 
a  homological  relation  to  the  teleologically  comj)ound  character 
of  the  same  element  in  the  Crocodile :  the  pieces,  Nos.  29,  29',  so' 
and  31,  first  coalesce  with  each  other,  and  then  with  the  haemal 
spine  (32,  *  dentary  element '),  the  halves  of  which  are  confluent 
at  the  symphysis. 

The  centrum,  (13,  *  vomer ')  of  the  nasal  vertebra  is  single,  and 
usually  coalesces  with  the  neuraix)physe8  (prefrontals),  u,  and 
pleurapophyses  (palatines),  20,  of  its  own  segment,  and  with  the 
rostral  production  of  the  frontal  centrum,  9  :  it  is  elongated  and 
pointed  at  its  free  termination,  and  deeply  grooved  above  where  it 
receives  the  above-named  rostrum ;  indicating  both  by  its  form 
and  iwsition  that  it  owes  its  existence,  as  bone,  to  the  ossification 
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of  the  under  and  outer  part  of  the  anterior  production  of  the 
notochordal  capsule.  In  the  young  Ostrich  the  presphenoidal 
rostrum  intervenes  between  the  vomer,  13,  and  prefrontals,  14. 
These  latter  bones  manifest  the  essential  neurapophysial  rela- 
tions to  the  rhinencephalon  and  olfactory  nerves  :  but  they  early 
coalesce  together  and  with  the  rhinal  capsules,  as  in  the  tail- 
less Batrachians.  The  anterior  contraction  of  the  cranial  cavity, 
which  affects  the  orbito-sphenoids,  influences  still  more  the  pre- 
frontals, and,  in  connection  with  the  large  relative  size  of  the  eye- 
capsules,  becomes  the  condition  of  the  extreme  modification  of  the 
neurapophyses  of  the  foremost  cranial  vertebra.  The  neural  spine 
(nasals),  15,  is  divided  along  the  middle  line ;  but  in  most  Birds 
the  suture  becomes  obliterated  and  the  spine  coalesces  with  its 
neurapophyses,  with  the  frontal  spine,  and  with  those  parts  of  the 
hsmal  arch  of  the  nasal  vertebra  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

The  pleurapophyses  (palatines),  so,  of  this  inverted  arch  retain 
their  typical  connections  with  the  nasal  centrum  and  neurapophy- 
ses at  one  end,  and  with  the  haemapophysis  (maxillary),  21,  at  the 
other  end,  and  they  also  support  the  constant  element  of  the  di- 
vei^ing  appendage  of  the  arch  (pterygoid),  24.  The  haemapophy- 
sis (maxillary),  si,  resumes  in  birds  more  of  its  normal  proportions 
and  elongated  slender  form,  as  such :  but  the  haemal  spine (premaxil- 
lary),  2S,  is  largely  developed  though  undi\ided,  and  sends  upward 
and  backward  from  the  part  corresponding  to  the  symphysis  of 
the  spine,  a  long  pointed  process,  2s',  which  joins  and  usually 
coalesces  with  the  neural  spine,  15,  and  divides  the  anterior  outlet 
of  the  haemal  canal  into  two  apertures  called  the  nostrils.  The 
modification  of  the  hannal  arch  of  the  nasal  vertebra  in  the  Lizard 
tribe  is  here  repeated.  The  pleurapophysial  appendage  (pterygoid), 
u,  connects  the  palato-maxillary  arch  with  the  tympanic,  and  in 
the  Ostrich  and  some  other  birds,  also  with  the  basisphenoid,  5, 
and  fig.  27,/:  the  second  or  haemapophysial  ray  of  the  diverging 
appendage  (malar  and  squamosal)  is  developed  in  all  Birds,  as  in 
the  squamate  Saurians,  combining  the  movements  of  the  haemal 
arch  of  the  nasal  vertebra  with  that  of  the  frontal  vertebra,  and 
consisting  of  the  two  styliform  ossicles  (malar,  26,  and  squamosal, 
J7),  which  extend  from  the  haemapophysis,  fig.  28,  21,  21'',  to  the 
pleurapophysis,  28 :  the  essential  relationship  of  the  compound 
ray,  2«  and  27,  with  the  nasal  vertebra,  is  indicated  by  their 
becoming  confluent  with  its  hsBraapophysis,  at  21'',  whilst  they 
maintain  an  arthrodial  articulation  with  the  pleurapophysis,  28,  of 
the  succeeding  vertebra. 

The  bones  of  the  splanchno-skelcton  intercalated  i^-ith   the 
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segments  of  the  endoskeleton  in  the  bird's  skull  are  the  petrosal, 
16,  between  the  neural  arches  of  the  occipital  and  parietal  verte- 
brse,  connate  or  co-ossifying  with  the  elements  of  those  vertebr© 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  the  sclerotals,  17,  interposed  be- 
tween the  frontal  and  nasal  neural  arches ;  and  the  thyrohyals, 
47,  retained  in  connection  with  the  debris  of  the  haemal  arch  of  the 
parietal  vertebra.  The  olfactory  capsule  may  be  represented  by 
ethmoturbinal  and  turbinal  processes  in  the  skull;  but  chiefly 
remains  cartilaginous.  The  dermal  bone  (lacrymal),  73,  is  well 
developed  and  constant :  one  or  more  superorbital  dermal  bones 
arc  occasionally  present. 

As  the  characters  of  the  occipital  segment  of  the  bird's  cranium 
are  so  obviously  those  of  the  vertebral  neural  arch  as  to  compel 
acceptance  of  the  interpretation  of  its  elements  according  to  the 
terms  of  general  homology,  there  is  a  priori  probability  in  the 
segmental  type  being  continued  to  the  front  end,  as  it  is  to  the 
hind  end,  of  the  vertebral  axis,  not>vithstanding  the  modifying 
influences  of  the  large  intercalated  sense-capsules,  and  of  the 
special  uses  to  which  certain  of  the  lower  bony  arches  are  des- 
tined in  the  head.  Developement,  obedient  to  these  demands, 
gives  such  e^^dence  as  it  can  in  favour  of  the  presumption,  while 
relative  position  and  connections  aff'ord  the  proof.  In  the  fore- 
going description  I  have,  therefore,  explained  the  chief  constitu- 
tion of  the  bird's  skull  in  the  terms  of  general  homology,  and  I 
proceed  to  point  out  some  of  its  principal  modiiications  in  those  of 
special  homology. 

The  occipital  condyle  is  single  in  Birds,  varying  from  the 
hemispheroid  to  the  transversely  elliptic  form,  with  sometimes  a 
median  notch  or  pit,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  projects;  being 
pedunculate  in  Dinornis,^  but  sessile  as  a  rule.  The  foramen 
magnum  varies  from  a  subcircular  to  a  full  transverse  ellii)se, 
and  to  a  vertically  oval  (^Dinornis  giganteus)  form,  with  lateral 
encroachments  as  in  Aptornis^  and  Didus;^  its  plane  may  be 
vertical  (ib.),  but  as  a  rule  is  oblique  from  above  downward  and 
forward,  thus  departing  further  from  the  reptilian  character. 
The  basioccipital  in  the  extinct  Aptornis  sends  doAvn,  as  in  the 
Crocodile,  a  deep  plate  below  the  condyle :  it  descends  in  a  less 
degree  in  Dinornis,  in  both  swelling  out  laterally  into  a  pair  of 
tuberosities,  completed  by  ossifications  in  the  basisphcnoid  carti- 
lage which  afterwards  coalesce.*  As  a  rule  the  condyle  is  on  a 
level  with  the  basis  cranii.     The  paroccipitals  in  the  low  flat  cra- 

'  XVT.  vol.  ir.  pi.  24,  fig.  2.  *  Ib.  vol,  iii.  p.  ?50. 

«  Ib.  vol.  iii.  pi.  52,  fig.  4.  *  Ib.  fig.  1,  5'. 
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nimn  of  Dinomis  retain  much  of  their  crocodilian  position,  but 
thej  hold  a  lower  one  in  the  loftier  domed  crania  of  other  birds : 
they  Tary  in  the  developement  of  their  apophjsial  part,  standing 
further  out,  e.g.,  in  Rhea  and  Struthio,  than  in  Dromaius.  The 
occipital  region  is  bounded  above  by  the  arched  ridge  formed  by 
the  insertion  of  the  muscles  longus  colli  posticus  and  complexus, 
in  large  and  powerful  birds ;  and  is  bisected,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Eagle, 
by  a  median-vertical  ridge  dividing  the  transverse  one  into  a  pair 
of  arches :  in  Dinomis  a  prominence  between  the  insertions  of 
the  longu*  colli  posticus  and  complexus  subdivides  the  transverse 
ridge  into  four  arches;  and,  here,  a  lower  transverse  ridge, 
bounding  the  insertions  of  the  recti  cap.  postici  and  trachelo- 
mastoideif  overarches  the  foramen  magnum.*  In  smaller  and  less 
robust  birds  a  cerebellar  prominence  marks  the  middle  of  the 
occipital  region :  in  some  species  the  pressure  of  the  brain  from 
within,  and  the  muscles  from  without,  reduces  the  thin,  bony 
wall  in  some  places  to  its  membranous  lining,  lea>'ing  openings  in 
the  dry  skull  commonly  on  each  side  of  the  cerebellar  prominence. 
These  have  been  termed  *  fontanelles,'  as  if  they  were  due  to 
original  arrest  of  cranial  ossification,  but  the  latter  explanation 
applies  to  openings,  usually  reduced  to  a  venous  outlet,  between 
the  exoccipital  and  mastoid.  In  certain  Doves,  Owls,  Parrots, 
and  the  Dodo,  there  is  a  median  *  superoccipital '  foramen,  usually 
accompanied  by  a  pair  of  venous  foramina. 

The  basisphenoid  chiefly  differs  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
*  pterapophyses.'  *  They  are  longest  in  the  Struthionidce,  fig.  27,y,' 
are  short  and  thick  in  Dinomis  and  Apteryx,  and  abut  against  the 
tympanic  end  of  the  pterygoids ;  they  are  shorter  in  Grallatores 
(  Vanellus)  and  Rasores  {Columbay  Tinamus,  Syrrhaptes),  and 
their  abutment  is  nearer  the  middle  of  the  pterygoids  ;  they  are 
absent,  or  are  too  short  to  reach  the  pterygoids,  in  the  Dodo, 
Owls,  Diurnal  Raptores,  and  most  other  Birds.  In  the  Emeu, 
Apteryx,  and  Dinomis,  the  basisphenoid  shows  a  median  perfora- 
tion. The  sides  of  the  basisphenoid,  obliquely  grooved  by  the 
Eustachian  canals  {Dinomis)  and  excavated  to  form  the  base  of 
the  tympanic  cavity,  in  some  birds  extend  outward  to  the  tym- 
panic process  of  the  mastoid,  and  with  it  grasp  the  hinder  condyle 
of  the  tympanic 

The  mesencephalic  fossa  and  the  '  foramen  ovale'  for  the  transit 
of  the  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve  indicate  the  aUsphenoid,  fig.  28, 6, 

'  xn*.  ToL  iii.  pL  52,  fig.  4. 

*  Fint  indicated  as  saeh  in  xrr.  toL  iiL  p.  351  (Jannarj,  1848);  see  also  xlit.  p. 
30S,  no.  1601.  •  xur:  p.  259. 
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and  its  general  homology  as  a  *  neurapophysis ; '  its  extent  and 
connections  are  shown  in  fig.  8,  p.  22,  of  CXL,  and  in  the  speci- 
men, No.  1363,  of  XLiv ;  it  articulates  below  witli  the  basi- 
sphenoid,  behind  with  the  mastoid,  8,  and  petrosal,  above  with  the 
parietal,  7,  and  frontal,  u,  in  front  with  the  orbitosphenoid,  lo, 
combining  with  it  to  form  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  dirough 
which  orbital  portions  of  the  fifth  nerve  pass ;  and  which  usually 
blends  with  the  common  foramina  optica,  encompassed  in  great 
part  by  the  orbitosphenoid. 

The  homology  of  8,  figs.  25, 28, 31,  with  the  bone  so  numbered, 
and  called  *  mastoid'  in  vol.  i.  figs.  75,  81,  91,  92,  93,  95,  and  97, 
is  plain ;  it  forms  part  of  the  cavity  for  the  otic  capsule,  as  in 
Fishes,  and  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  as  in  the  air-breathing 
Haematocrya.  As  in  Kcptiles,  it  offers  the  artictdar  cavity  to  28, 
a  relation  partially  fulfilled  in  Fishes ;  it  sends  off  the  second, 
counting  fonvard,  of  the  great  outstanding  processes  for  the  in- 
sertion of  muscles  from  the  trunk  and  neck ;  it  is  developed  in 
and  from  the  thick  lateral  cartilaginous  mass  of  the  primordial 
cranium,  connately  with  the  otic  capsule  (petrosal).  Besides  the 
'mastoid  process,'  figs.  27,  29,8,  a  second  so-called  'tympanic 
process'  is  developed  in  some  Birds.'  The  articular  cavity  for 
the  bone,  28,  is  single  in  Apteryx,  Dinomis,  Struthio,  and  a  few 
other  HkIs,  but  double  in  most;  in  Aptomis  there  are  three 
articular  surfaces."  The  mastoid  process  varies  in  shape  and  size ; 
in  a  few  birds,  as  in  Calyptorhynchus  and  Aptomis,  it  repeats 
the  secondary  character  more  commonly  seen  in  Keptiles  by  unit- 
ing with  the  third  cranial  diapophysis,  12,  and  forming  an  upi)er 
zygomatic  arch  across  the  temiwral  fossa.'  The  optic  foramina 
indicate  the  orbitosphenoids,  which,  like  neurapophyses  of  the 
trunk,  in  certain  instances,  coalesce  below  and  divide  their  seg- 
ment of  the  neural  axis  from  the  vertebral  centrum.  In  Birds 
they  are  uplifted,  as  in  the  Perch  (vol.  i.  fig.  85,  10),  far  above 
the  representative,  9,  of  their  centrum.  The  divergence  of  the 
neural  lamina;  above  the  median  confluence,  to  support  the  pros- 
encephalon, is  well  shown  in  CXL.  fig.  8,  and  in  the  specimen. 
No.  1363,  XLIV.,  p.  262.  In  the  antecedent  neurapophyses,  14, 
the  tendency  to  median  confluence  increases,  and  they  become 
confluent  not  only  below,  but  above  their  segment,  encompassing 
the  canal,  foramen,  or  foramina,  for  the  olfactory  nerves  (rhi- 

'  Bustard,  xtiii-.  toI.  ii'L  p.  352,  pi.  52,  fig.  9,  8'.  *  lb.  p.  352. 

•  lb.  p.  352,  pi.  52,  fig.  1,  8,  12;  cxL'.  pi.  1,  fig.  1,  8,  12.  In  the  memoir  abore 
cited  this  skall  is  described  as  belonging  probably  to  D.  Caauarinut,  ib.  p.  376; 
it  is,  however,  of  V.  didi/ormu,  since  gcnericallj  separated  na  Aptomis. 
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nenceplialic  prolongations  of  the  neural  axis),  and  in  some  birds 
expanding  above,  and  appearing,  as  in  Batrachia,  on  the  exterior 
of  the  cranium,  as  between  ii  and  15,  in  fig.  29,  and  at  14,  fig.  31. 
The  confluent  prefrontals,  fig.  28, 14,  support  the  fore  part  of  the 
frontals,  ii,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  nasals,  !■> ;  they  are 
in  most  birds  raised  far  above  the  (hypa- 
pophysial)  ossification  of  the  lower  cor- 
tical part  of  their  centrum,  called  the 
*  vomer,'  fig.  32,  13,  the  large  eyeballs, 
and  their  thin  but  deep  interorbital  sep- 
tum, being  interposed ;  this  septiun  is 
ossified  in  different  d^rees  in  different 
birds.  The  typical  position  of  the  pre- 
frontals is  retained  in  Apteryx  and  Di- 
nornis.  The  condition  of  the  prefrontals 
in  some  fishes  (^XiphiasY  will  aid  the 
comprehension  of  the  developement  of 
the  prefrontals  between  the  orbits  in 
these  wingless  birds.  The  frontals  are 
large,  triangular  (fig.  29,  11),  or  sub- 
rhomboid,  plates.  The  post-frontal  ap- 
pears as  a  distinct  bone  in  some  birds 
(Emeu)'  fig.  31,  12;  it  varies  much  in 
length  ;  it  bends  down,  and  is  the  longest 
of  the  three  cranial  diapophyses  in  the 
Eagles;  it  curves  forward,  meets,  and 
coalesces,  with  a  backward  production  of 
the  lacrymal  in  some  Parrots,  fig.  30,  off. 

The  nasal  bones  rarely  unite  with  each  other  in  any  proportion, 
fig.  29, 15  ;  in  most  birds  they  are  separated  by  the  union  of  the 
nasal  process  of  the  premaxillary,  22', 
with  the  frontal  or  prefrontal :  save  in 
the  Emeu,  fig.  31,  15,'  and  some  other 
Struthionidce,  the  nasal  bifurcates  ante- 
riorly to  form  the  hind  boundary  of  the 
nostril,  and  the  hinder  prong  descends 
to  join  the  maxillary,  dividing  the 
nostril  from  the  antorbital  vacuity. 

The  premaxillary,  figs.  28-32,  22, 
upon  which  the  upper  mandible  is  moulded,  follows,  in  a  minor 
degree,  all  the  varieties  of  that  much  diversified  part  in  Birds  :  it 

'  CXL*.  p.  52,  pL  I«  fig.  5.  14.  *  XTiir.  ToL  ill  pL  39,  figs.  1  and  2,  I?. 

*  xviir.  vol.  iii.  pi.  39,  14. 
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IB  a  single  bone,  expands  from  before  backward,  and  diWdea  intol 
a  superior  and  medial  na^sal  processi,  ib.  2/,  and  a  pair  of  infero- 
latcral  maxillary  processes,  ib.  a2 ;  t!ic  interval  between  the  nasal 
and  maxillary  processes  being  the  fore  part  of  the  outer  bony 
nostiil.  The  nasal  process  indicates  by  a  median  slit  or  groove  the 
typical  duality  of  the  bone  in  the  GattitKs  and  a  few  other  birda : 
the  maxillary  process  usually  sends  off  a  '  palatal '  plate,  fig.  32,  S2. 

31 


SkiiU  t>t  £iueu  {DromaiuMX 

The  maxillary,  figs.  27-32,  2j,  is  a  small  and  usually  slender 
bone,  anteriorly  expanded  and  engrained  into  the  notch  be- 
tween the  maxillary  ati<]  palatal  processes  of  the  premaxillary : 
usually  uniting  also  Avith  the  nasal,  and  in  some  birds  with  the 
lacrymal,  73,  and  vomer,  n  ;  it  then  bifurcates  posteriorly  on  the 
horizontal  plane  to  j(jin  the  malar,  20,  and  the  palatine,  ao.  The 
|jalatine  process  sometimes  devc]in»es  from  its  upjier  surface  a 
turblnal  stnicture.  In  the  lihea  the  palatine  plate  of  the  maxil- 
lary is  perforated:  in  the  Emeu,  Ostriidi,  Apteryx,  and  in  most 
birds,  it  is  entire:  it  is  of  great  breadth  in  the  Night-jars  {Cupri- 
vnii(/us,  Podorf/Hs\  and  is  both  long  and  broad  in  the  Apteryr, 
In  Struthio  and  Rhea  the  maxillary  sends  u[i\vard  a  jjrocess  to- 
wards the  nasal,  the  descending  maxillary  process  of  which  is 
wantinj;. 

The  palatines,  fig.  32,  20,  articidate  by  a  longituiUnally  groove«l 
mesial  surface  t<j  the  vomer,  13  (Emeu),  more  comnnmly  to  both 
this  bone  and  the  [tres|)henoi<I,  or  to  the  latter  onlv  :  they  give  at- 
tachment posteriorly  to  the  pterygoids,  24  :  they  diverge  as  they 
extend  forward,  dcvelojiing  a  '  meatal*  plate  mesially,  which  par- 
tially bounds  the  posterior  nostril,  and  a '  muscular'  jvlate  externally 
for  the  attaclinicnt  of  the  entopterygoideus  ;  they  then  extend  for- 
ward, parallel  or  converging,  to  join  the  maxillaries,  and  some- 
times also  the  vomer,  and  there  complete  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
In  the  Strnthiunidie  the  '  palatal '  part  is  short  and  broad  ;  ai"tl- 
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eulates  laterally  with  the  maxillaiy,  and,  as  it  retrogrades,  ex- 
pands, mesiad,  to  abut  upon  the  presphenoid  {Struthio)  or  hind 
part  of  the  Tomer  {Dromaius,  fig.  32, 13),  and  to  articulate  with 
the  pterygoids :  the  palatines  nowhere  meet  in  the  median  line, 
and  the  meatal  process  is  wanting.  In  the  Apteryx  the  palatines 
cjalesce  anteriorly  with  the  maxillaries,  posteriorly  with  the  pte- 
rvgoidfs,  have  a  straight  outer  and  a  concave  inner  border,  from 
which,  posteriorly,  is  continued  the  *  meatal '  plate  curving  inward 


Sknil  of  Emen  (JDrvmaiMt). 


and  forward,  obliquely,  about  the  hind  part  of  the  meatus,  and 
applj-ing  itself  mesiad  to  the  vomer  and  presphenoid.  In  Nata- 
torety  and  ra(^t  Grallatores,  the  palatines  meet  each  other  poste- 
riorly, for  a  short  extent,  before  diverging  as  they  advance  to 
bound  posteriorly  the  palatine  nostril.  In  the  PelecanidtB  the 
mesial  union  is  extensive  beneath  the  presphenoid  and  vomer. 
In  Tinamus  the  palatines  join  behind;  they  there  touch  each 
other  for  a  shorter  extent  in  Columbida ;  but  in  most  Gallinacea 
they  are  kept  apart  by  the  presphenoid.  In  Podargus  and  some 
other  Fissirostrals  the  palatines  are  short  and  broad,  and  exten- 
sively joined  together  behind  the  small  palatal  nostriL  In  Rap- 
tores  the  palatines  meet  behind  beneath  the  presphenoid  and 
vomer :  the  meatal  plate  developes  a  ridge,  descending,  to  increase 
the  concavity  of  the  entopterygoideal  surface,  the  outer  border  of 
which  also  descends ;  and  these  carinal  boundaries  of  that  surface 
are  found  in  many  birds.  The  extent  of  the  palatine  plate  varies 
in  different  birds ;  it  is  largest  in  Struthionidce,  large  in  Raptores, 
and  least  in  the  GallituB :  in  the  Tinamous  and  Pigeons  it  is  of 
moderate  size.  In  the  Emeu  it  has  a  large  vacuity ;  Mt  is  per- 
forate in  Tinamtu,  and  in  some  Grallatoret. 

The   pterygoids,   figs.   27,  32,  24,   articulate  with   the   outer 
and  hinder  angles  of  the  palatines  by  a  squamous  overlapping 

'  xn-.  ToL  iii.  pi.  39,  fig.  2,  ^. 
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suture  in  Struthio,  where  they  are  wide  apart,  and  pass  almost 
parallel  backward  to  join  the  pterapophyses  of  the  basisphenoid 
and  the  tympanies ;  developing  a  broad  plate  mesially  to  abut 
upon  the  presphenoid :  their  palatine  ends  are  nearer  each  other, 
and  their  course  to  the  tympanies  more  divergent,  in  the  Emeu, 
Apteryx,  Hemii)ode :  they  touch  each  other  anteriorly  in  some 
,  birds ;  and,  in  a  few  (Podtceps,  Sula,  Ibis,  Argala,  Scolopax), 
have  a  short  extent  of  mutual  junction  before  diverging.  In 
Rhea  the  fore  part  of  the  pterygoid  is  slender,  is  attached  to  the 
vomer  and  presphenoid,  traverses  obliquely  the  upper  surface  of 
the  palatine  plate,  Avith  which  it  ultimately  coalesces,  and  becomes 
engrained  between  the  pterapophysis  and  orbital  process  of  the 
tympanic  before  abutting  upon  the  inner  and  lower  condyle  of 
that  bone.  In  general  the  pterygoids  are  straight  and  slender; 
they  diverge  at  an  open  angle  in  Raptoresy  at  an  acute  angle  in 
Coli/mbus,  are  nearly  parallel  and  longitudinal  in  Struthio,  with 
intermediate  relative  positions  in  other  birds.  In  Raptores  their 
connections  are  limited  to  the  essential  terminal  ones  with  the 
palatines  and  tympanies:  in  some  other  birds  they  articulate, 
occasionally  by  a  distinct  process,  with  pterapophysial  extensions 
of  the  basisphenoid,  limiting  the  movement  of  the  tympanic,  and 
adding  strength  and  fixity  to  the  upper  mandible :  in  most  birds 
there  is  a  prominence  or  process  from  the  hinder  border  for  liga- 
mentous attachment  to  the  basisphenoid.  In  Rhea  there  is  an 
articular  process  for  the  orbital  plate  of  the  tympanic.  The 
tympanic  joint  is  double  in  Pheasants  and  Plovers. 

The  bone,  figs.  28-32,  26,  answering  to  that  so  numbered  in 
figs.  91,  92,  93,  95,  vol.  i.,  is  a  straight,  slender,  usually  triedral, 
style  in  birds,  articulating  with  20  by  one  end  and  with  27  by  the 
other,  and  in  some  birds  being  joined  by  a  descending  process 
from  the  lacrymal.  It  combines  all  the  essential  homological 
characters  of  the  *  maJar,'  those,  viz.,  derived  from  relative  position 
and  connections  ;  and  exemplifies  the  unimportance  of  configura- 
tion :  showing  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  scale-like  shape  of  the 
bone  in  the  Turtle,  fig.  91, 26,  vol.  i.  The  malar  of  the  Crocodile, 
fig.  95,  26,  offers  an  intermediate  modification  of  form.  The 
malar  in  the  bird  overlaps  the  maxillary  by  an  oblique  suture,  as 
in  the  Reptiles. 

The  zygomatic  connection  between  the  maxillary  and  tympanic 
is  completed  by  the  bone,  figs.  28-32,  27,  which  has  the  same 
slender  figure  as  26,  with  which  it  early  coalesces ;  but  preserves 
a  moveable  articulation  with  28  by  a  convex  condyle  adapted  to 
the  acetabulum  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tympanic.     The  two 
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\tnnes,  26  and  27,  which  become  blended  together  in  young 
StruthionidiB  before  the  confluence  with  the  maxillary  is  complete, 
extend  backward  in  all  adult  birds,  usually  in  a  straight  line, 
from  the  maxillary  to  the  tympanic  In  the  Cassowary  the  zygo- 
matic arch  presents  a  slight  expanse  and  outward  bend  of  the 
squamosal;  in  Didus  it  shows  a  sl%ht  downward  as  well  as 
outward  bend.  In  some  Parrots  and  in  Hombills  {Buceros)^ 
the  malosquamosal  zygomatic  style,  fig.  30,  /,  has  a  moveable 
cotyloid  joint  at  both  ends ;  in  some  Caprimulgi  it  is  anchylosed 
at  both  ends. 

In  the  birds  in  which  the  upper  mandible  is  moveable,  either, 
as  in  Parrots,  by  articulation,  or  as  in  many  other  birds  by 
flexibility  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  premaxillary,  the  movements 
of  the  tympanic,  to  and  fro,  upon  its  proximal  joint,  are  transferred 
by  the  zygoma  to  the  maxillary,  and  by  the  pterygoid  to  the 
palatine :  and  thus  by  the  forward  rotation  of  the  tympanic  the 
upper  jaw  is  raised,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lower  jaw  by  the 
action  of  the  digastricus  may  be  depressed. 

Before  anatomy  had  reached  its  homological  phase,  omitho- 
tomists  called  the  zygomatic  styles  '  ossa  communicantia,*  and  the 
pterygoids  *  ossa  homoidea,  sen  interarticularia ;  *  the  following 
bone  was  termed  *  os  quadratum.' 

In  the  tympanic,  figs.  28, 31, 28,  are  to  be  noticed  the  *  mastoid  * 
and  *  mandibular  *  ends,  and  the  intermediate  body  giving  attach- 
ment at  its  back  part  to  the  ear-drum,  and  sending  from  its  fore 
I>art  the  *  orbital'  process.  The  mastoid  articular  end  is  obliquely 
extended  from  behind  forward  and  outward:  the  body  slightly 
contracts  below ;  then  expands  and  becomes  triedral  at  the  set- 
ting off  of  the  broad  compressed  angular  orbital  process :  below 
this  process  the  mandibular  end  is  much  expanded,  chiefly  trans* 
versely  :  it  presents  two  articular  surfaces ;  the  outer  one,  elon- 
gate or  reniform,  partly  concave,  partly  convex ;  the  inner  one 
a  shorter  elliptic  or  oblong  convexity;  the  intermediate  non- 
articular  tract  varies  in  different  birds.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
mandibular  end  is  a  hemispheric  articular  cavity  for  the  'squa^ 
mosaL'  In  most  birds  the  mastoid  condyle  is  divided  into  two, 
the  inner  and  posterior  encroaching  upon  the  paroccipital,  and 
showing,  in  an  interesting  way,  the  course  of  retrogression  of  the 
tympano-mandibular  arch  from  the  fish  to  the  warmblooded  ovipara. 
Most  Cursor es  and  Rcuores,  Apteryx^  Pezus,  Rhynchotisy  have 
but  one  condyle,  as  in  Lizards.  The  ear-drum  is  attached  to  the 
back  part  of  the  pedicle  obliquely  from  its  outer  margin  above  to 
'  zn*.  torn.  iii.  pL  39,  figs.  8, 9,  and  xxiv. 
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the  inner  one  below,  whence  the  membrane  is  continued  to  iha 
basisphenoid,  paroccipital,  and  round  by  the  mastoid  to  the  tym- 
panic again.  A  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  drum  may  show  an 
epiphysial  bony  rim.  In  some  birds  there  is  a  well-defined  flat 
oval  surface  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pedicle  for  a  corresponding 
surface  on  the  mastoid  process : '  most  show  a  distinct  articular 
surface'  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  base  of  the 
orbital  plate  for  the  pterygoid :  thus,  including  the  squamosal  pit 
and  two  mandibular  condyles,  there  may  be  not  fewer  than  seven 
articular  surfaces  in  the  tympanic  bone  of  the  Bird.  Its  orbital 
process  is  a  greater  developcment  of  the  anterior  lamina  of  tlie 
Crocodile's  tympanic,  fig.  93,  J8,  vol.  i. ;  the  size  of  the  process 
is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  tympanic  in  the  Bird,  and 
shows  much  variety  of  shape  and  proportion  in  the  class.*  Its 
apex  may  be  truncate  {Didus),*  or  rounded  {Dinornis),  or  pointed 
{Aquila).  A  large  pneumatic  foramen  may  be  situated  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  pedicle;  or  on  the  hinder  facet  below  and  be- 
tween the  upper  condyles,  or  in  both  situations. 

The  mandible  or  lower  jawbone  is  ossified  usually  from  nine 
centres ;  the  anterior  being  the  first  to  appear,  forming  the 
chief  and  characteristic  part,  fig.  25,  H.  iii,  of  the  bone.  It 
bifurcates  as  it  extends  backward  to  form  the  homologues  of  the 
dentary  elements,  fig.  31,32,  which  are  thus  *  connate'  at  their 
symphysis.  The  Pelicans  are  an  exception,  and  exemplify  the 
normal  separate  ossification  of  each  dentary,  becoming  subse- 
quently confluent  for  a  small  extent  anteriorly.*  The  'suran- 
gular,'  ib.  29',  speedily  unites,  if  it  be  not  connate,  with  the 
*  articular,'  29 :  the  angular,  30,  remains  longer  distinct,  but  co- 
alesces first  with  the  articular :  the  splenial  element,  31,  coalesces 
first  with  the  dentary,  and  retains  longest  its  primitive  indepen- 
dence posteriorly. 

In  the  Garefowl  {AIca  impennis),  each  dentary  retains  its  bi- 
furcate hind  end  distinct,  the  upper  prong  overlapping  the  sur- 
angular,  the  lower  one  the  angular ;  and  these  two  latt«r  elements 
are  divided  by  an  oblong  space  partly  closed  within  by  the  sple- 
nial :  there  is  also  a  foramen  at  the  back  part  of  the  surangular. 
The  splenial  retains  its  distinctness  posteriorly,  and  a  groove  on 
the  lower  margin  of  the  ramus  indicates  the  extent  of  its  for- 
ward production  to  its  ccmfluence  with  the  dentary.  A  vacuity 
between  the   angular   and  surangular  remains   in  many   birds, 

'  xvr.  Tol.  iii.  p.  35B,  pi.  63,  fig.  9,/.  *  lb.  fig.  10,  g. 

*  Compare  ib.  pi.  .39,  figs.  7,  8,  9,  a,  and  pi.  53,  figs.  8,  9,  k. 

*  Ib.  voL  iiL  p.  35.  *  xznx'. 
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e.g.  Craetieu*,  AnthochaTa,  LaniuSy  amongst  Cantores,  but  chiefly 
in  the  aquatic,  wading,  and  terrestrial  orders  {Tetraoy  Dinor- 
nis,  Didus,  Notarnis^  Porphyrio,  Tantalus,  Rkyncops,  Una), 
The  Coots  show  a  second  elliptical  vacuity  at  the  base  of  the 
coronoid  rise  of  the  surangular.'  In  Bhyncops,  the  long  com- 
pressed symphysial  part  of  the  mandible  descends  below  the 
level  of  the  angular,  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible  having  a 
deep  notch  there.  The  symphysial  part  partakes  in  a  minor 
degree  of  all  the  various  modifications  of  the  lower  mandible. 
The  angular  is  chiefly  extended  transversely,  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  ramal  axis,  to  form  the  surfaces  adapted  to  the  tympa- 
nic condyles,  a  deep  and  smooth  depression  usually  di^-iding 
them :  the  inner  joint,  in  Parrots,  is  a  longitudinal  groove ;  the 
outer  one  is  a  longitudinal  convexity.  An  angular  process 
extends  from  the  inner  or  medial  side  of  the  articular  expansion ; 
there  is  also,  in  some  birds,  a  similar  process  from  its  back  part, 
and  this,  in  the  Grouse  tribe,  especially  the  male  Urogallus,  is 
much  elongated  and  bent  up.  The  temporal  muscles  arc  inserted 
into  an  elongate  rough  tract,  or  slight  elevation  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  surangular :  it  is  rarely  raised  into  a  *  coronoid ' 
process :  but  this  is  conspicuous  in  the  conirostral  Cantores,  and 
especially  in  the  Grosbeak  and  Crossbill.  The  latter  bird  shows 
a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  mandibular  rami ;  and  there  is  a  large 
sesamoid,  wedged  into  the  back  and  inner  part  of  the  joint  of  the 
lower  jaw.' 

Through  the  arrested  developement  of  the  hyoid  arch  (cerato- 
and  stylo-hyals),  the  tongue  of  Birds  is  not  suspended  by  attached 
inverted  piers,  but  is  slung  to  the  cranium,  when  its  branches  are 
sufficiently  long,  by  *  thjro-hyals,'  usually  including  the  hypo-,  figs. 
26,  31,  46,  and  cerato-,  ib.  47,  branchial  elements;  they  are  long 
and  slender.  The  basihyal,  figs.  26,31, 33, 4 1 ,  bh,  is  subcy lindrical 
and  expanded  at  the  ends;  the  front  end  usually  presenting  a 
trochlear  articular  surface,  convex  transversely,  concave  vertically, 
for  the  glossohyal,  or  for  the  ceratohyal,  or  for  both  elements. 
The  ceratohyal,  ib.  40,  cA,  is  always  short,  usually  extending  for- 
ward from  its  attachment  as  well  as  backward,  and  the  forward 
production  often  unites  with  its  fellow,  so  as  to  form  the  basal 
part  of  the  direct  support  of  the  tongue.  In  this  case  the  glosso- 
hyal, ib.  42,  articulates  with  the  ceratohyals;  rarely  also  with 
the  basi-hyal,  bh,  as  in  the  Crane,  fig.  33,  c.     The  basihyal  is  of 

*  xrr.  ToL  iiL  pL  53,  fig.  1.  *  lb.  figs.  1  aod  7,  v. 

»  TH-.  p.  277. 
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extreme  length  and  tenuity  in  the  "Woodpeckers,  ib.  bh,  D,  and 
supports  at  its  fore  end  the  barbed  glossohyal,  ib.  ffk.  Sometimes 
the  urohyal,  fig.  SJ,  -is,  is  confluent  with  theba8ihyal(^/ca  impennis, 

Vanellus,  Columba);  more  oflen 
articulated  therewith,  or  with 
both  basi-  and  thyro-hyals,  fig.  33, 
c ,  mA  (  Grus  cinered).  The  *  thyro- 
hyals  '  usually  retain  the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  branchial  arch  above 
cited,  and  shown  in  figs.  26  and 
31,  46  and  47,  fig.  33,  hh,  cb. 

Only  in  a  skull  of  the  extinct 
Aptomis  have  I  seen  an  ossified 
*  stylohyal : '  it  was  anchylosed  as 
a  styloid  process  to  the  side  of 
the  inferiorly  produced  basisphe- 
noid.^ 

The  bone,  figs.  26,  28,  29,  31, 
73,  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
orbit  and  pierced  or  grooved  by 
the  lacrymal  duct,  articulates, 
when  not  anchylosed,  to  the 
frontal,  nasal,  and  prefrontal ;  it 
usually  sends  one  process  from 
its  upper  part  arching  over  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  orbit ; 
and  a  second  process,  from  its  un- 
der part,  downward  to  abut  upon 
the  maxillary,  dividing  the  orbital 
irom  the  antorbital  vacuity. 

Like  the  lacrymal  in  Fishes, 
this  bone  in  some  birds  is  con- 
nected with  a  suborbital  frame 
extending  to  the  post-frontal 
{^MarrocercuSf  Striffops),  fig.  30, 
o,  ffy  and  even  with  the  mastoid 
(  Calyptorhyn  ch  us,  Plyctoloph  us, 
Lirmetes,  Microghssus  (iter rim  us, 
Lafhamus). 

The  supcrorbital  part  of  the  lacrymal  is  broad  and  flat,  in  Aquila, 
and  articulates  with  a  similar  superorbital  denn-bone :  in  Vultur 


Ilyold.    c  Grvt,  D  Pieu*. 


>  xvv.  vol.  iii.  pi.  52,  fig.  3,  38. 
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it  is  longer  and  more  slender.  In  Casuarius  the  lacrymal  coalesces 
with  the  frontal,  prefrontal,  and  nasal,  but  retains  its  freedom 
in  other  StrHthionidce.  The  lacrymal  is  very  large  in  Dacelo 
and  Trochilus,  fig.  18,  2. 

The  skull  in  the  Raptores,  especially  in  the  nocturnal  division, 
i?  short,  broad,  and  high,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  the 
cranium  is  large  compared  with  the  face.  The  occipital  foramen 
is  almost  horizontaL  The  superoccipital  muscular  depressions  are 
well  defined.  The  temporal  fossje  are  not  very  deep,  and  are 
wide  apart  superiorly.  The  cerebral  convexities  are  not  strongly 
marked;  the  frontal  region  is  flat.  A  longitudinal  furrow 
extends  along  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  cranium  in  some 
Owls. 

The  cranium  of  the  Warblers  presents  a  more  regular  sphericity, 
but  the  interorbital  space  is  very  concave.  The  anterior  parietes 
of  the  orbits  are  large,  from  the  size  of  the  lacrymal  bone  and 
of  the  transverse  lamina  of  the  prefrontal ;  the  internal  and  pos- 
terior orbital  parietes  are  defective  ;  the  optic  foramina  are  com- 
monly blended  into  one,  and  continuous  with  the  larger  fissures 
above. 

In  the  Parrots  the  upper  surface  of  the  cranium  is  flattened  or 
slightly  convex,  and  greatly  extended  in  breadth  between  the 
orbits  for  the  articulation  of  the  naso-premaxillary  bone,  fig. 
30,11. 

In  the  Toucans  the  cranium  slightly  increases  in  breadth  to 
the  anterior  part  where  it  is  joined  to  the  enormous  bill.  Its 
superior  surface  presents  an  equable  convexity.  The  temporal 
fossa;,  like  those  of  the  Parrots,  are  small,  and  wholly  confined  to 
the  lateral  aspects  of  the  cranium.  The  posterior  surface,  which 
is  absolutely  concave  in  the  Macaws,  from  the  backward  exten- 
sion of  the  paroccipitals,  is  slightly  convex  in  the  Toucans,  where 
it  is  separated  from  the  upper  surface  by  a  regularly  arched  ridge. 
The  cerebellar  prominence  extends  over  the  occipital  foramen,  the 
plane  of  which  inclines  forward  and  downward  from  the  horizontal 
line  at  an  angle  of  45®.  The  circumference  of  the  orbit  is  un- 
inclosed  by  bone  at  the  posterior  part,  the  postorbital  processes 
of  the  frontal  not  being  developed  as  in  most  Parrots.  The 
septum  of  the  orbits  is  very  incomplete.  The  nostrils  open  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  presents  a  smooth 
entire  surface  formed  by  the  thin  parietes  of  the  dilated  cellular 
osseous  tissue. 

In  the  Helmeted  Hombill  (^Buceros  galeatus)  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  skull  is  sculptured  with  irregular  furrows  and  risings^ 
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recalling  the  surface  of  the  skull  in  the  Crocodiles.  The  occiput 
is  concave,  and  separated  by  a  strongly  developed  ridge  from  the 
temporal  fossae,  which  almost  meet  at  the  vertex.  The  bony 
septum  of  the  orbits  is  complete,  and  formed  by  two  strong  plates, 
separated  by  an  intermediate  cellular  diploe,  except  at  the  pos- 
terior part.  The  optic  foramina  are  distinct;  each  is  directed 
transversely  outwards. 

In  the  Woodpeckers  the  cranium  is  rounded,  tiie  temporal 
fossa?  shallow,  the  internal  wall  or  septum  of  the  orbits  incom- 
plete, but  the  anterior  boundary  is  well  developed.  The  posterior 
facet  of  the  cranium  is  raised.  The  superior  surface  is  traversed 
by  a  wide  furrow  extending  longitudinally  forward,  generally  to 
the  right,  but  sometimes  also  to  the  left,  as  far  as  the  lacrymal  bone. 
In  some  of  the  larger  species  of  Woodpecker,  as  the  Picus  majoTf 
L.,  the  cranial  furrow  is  more  symmetrical.  In  the  Humming- 
birds it  is  double,  the  hyoidean  furrows  being  separated  at  first 
by  the  cercbellic  protuberance,  and  afterwards  by  a  mesial  longi- 
tudinal ridge. 

The  skull  is  remarkable  for  its  length  in  the  majority  of  the 
Waders.  In  the  Herons  and  Bitterns  the  occipital  region  is  low, 
and  inclines  from  below  upward  and  forward;  it  is  separated 
from  the  upper  and  lateral  regions  by  a  well-developed,  sharp, 
lambdoidal  crest ;  and  it  is  divided  into  two  lateral  moieties  by  a 
slight  longitudinal  ridge.  The  temporal  fossse  are  deep  and  wide, 
and  extend  upward  to  the  sagittal  line,  along  which  an  osseous 
crest  is  developed.  The  cranium  is  expanded  anteriorly  to  the 
above  fossa;,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the 
interspace  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow. 
The  roof  of  the  orbits  is  expanded  laterally,  which  gives  great 
breadth  to  this  part  of  the  head,  but  the  posterior  orbital  walls 
are  very  imperfect,  and  the  internal  walls  or  septum  almost  wholly 
wanting.  The  optic  foramina  are  blended  with  each  other  and 
with  the  smaller  foramina,  which  in  other  birds  represent  th^  fora- 
men lacerum  orbitale. 

Woodcocks,  Snipes,  Curlews,  and  Lapwings  resemble  Herons 
in  their  defective  bony  orbits;  but  they  want  the  extended 
superior  parietes  of  those  cavities,  and  differ  much  in  the  almost 
spherical  form  of  the  cranium,  which  is  smooth  and  devoid  of  the 
muscular  ridges  characteristic  of  the  fish-feeding  Gralla*.  In 
tliis  order  the  premaxillary  bones  present  some  of  their  most 
eccentric  forms.  They  are  narrow,  elongated,  and  curved  down- 
ward in  the  Ibises  and  Curlews;  bent  upward  in  the  contrary 
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direction  in  the  Avosets ;  extended  in  a  straight  line  in  the 
Snipes  ;  singularly  widened  and  hollowed  out  in  the  Boatbills 
{Cancroma,  BaltBniceps) \  widened,  flattened,  and  dilated  at  the 
extremity  in  the  Spoonbill ;  thickened,  rounded,  and  bent  down- 
wards at  an  obtuse  angle  in  the  Flamingo,  fig.  14. 

Among  the  Natatores,  the  Divers  (^Colymbus),  Grebes  {Podi- 
eeps),  and  Cormorants  ( Carbo)  show  a  defective  condition  of  the 
bony  orbits,  and  of  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  cranium;  the 
teptum  of  the  orbits  is  almost  entirely  wanting ;  in  place  of  the 
posterior  orbital  parietes,  there  are  two  lacunae  leading  directly 
into  the  cranial  cavity,  one  superior,  of  large  size,  and  one  inferior, 
analler ;  they  are,  in  general,  separated  by  a  narrow  osseous  bar, 
but  in  the  Coultemeb  (^Fratercula  arctica)  this  is  also  wanting, 
so  that  all  the  orbital  and  optic  nerves  escape  by  a  common  open- 
ing. In  the  Petrels  and  Albatrosses,  the  internal  and  posterior 
walls  of  the  orbits  are  more  complete.  In  the  Diomedea  exulans 
the  optic  foramina  are  separated  both  from  each  other  and  from 
the  neighbouring  outlet.  The  occipital  region  is  low,  and  divided 
into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  facet,  the  latter  being  concave 
from  side  to  side.  The  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen  is  almost 
verticaL  The  occipital  or  lambdoidal  crista  is  well-marked,  and 
the  temporal  fossa;  nearly  approximate  in  the  middle  line.  In 
these  Sea-birds  and  in  the  Gulls,  the  lateral  lacuna;  in  the  bony 
puietes  of  the  face  are  very  considerable. 

A  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  cranium  of  both  the 
Brachypterous  and  Macropterous  Sea-birds  is  the  presence  of  the 
two  deep,  elongated,  semilunar  glandular  depressions  extending 
kiong  the  roof  of  the  orbits.  In  the  aquatic  birds  which  frequent 
die  marshes  and  fresh  waters,  as  the  Anatidce  or  Lamellirostres, 
diese  glandular  pits  are  wanting,  or  very  feebly  marked,  as  in 
the  Swans.  They  are,  however,  again  met  with  of  large  size, 
dioagh  shallow,  in  the  Curlews  {Numenius)  and  Avosets  {Recur- 
rirottra) ;  and  are  also  found,  though  of  smaller  size,  in  the 
Flamingo. 

The  cranial  cavity  has  but  a  limited  range  of  size  in  the  class 
(^  Birds,  although  an  extreme  one  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of 
the  body :  that  of  the  smallest  Humming-bird  is  proportionally 
greater  than  in  any  other  animal,  while  that  of  the  great  Dinomis 
is  almost  crocodilian  in  its  contracted  area:  the  size  of  the 
cranium,  small  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  trunk  and  legs  in  the 
giant  bird,  being  expanded  to  the  requisite  extent  for  muscular 
md  other  attachments  by  a  thick  pneumatic  cellular  diploe  be- 
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tween  the  outer  and  inner  tables.'  The  owls  have  a  similar  de- 
velopement  of  diploe :  in  most  birds  the  free  cranial  wall  is  thin 
and  compact.  The  cavity  is  closely  moulded  to  the  brain,  and 
shows  well-marked  fossae  for  the  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
optic  lobes,  hypophysis,  cerebral  hemispheres,  and,  in  Dinomis 
and  Apteryx,  for  the  olfactory  lobes.  Some  birds  show  also  a 
depression  upon  the  petrosal,  which  is  deep  in  the  Heron.  In 
Dinomis  an  upper  transverse  ridge  divides  the  pros-  irom  the 
ep-encephalic  compartment,  and  a  lower  one  divides  the  pros- 
from  the  mes-encephalic  compartment,  which  *  tentorial  *  ridges, 
being  on  nearly  the  same  vertical  parallel,  almost  equally  bisect 
the  cranial  cavity  into  a  wider  front  and  narrower  hind  division. 
The  roof  of  the  prosencephalic  compartment  sinks  a  little  into  the 
interspace  of  the  hemispheres,  and  is  here  usually  grooved  by 
the  longitudinal  sinus :  but  in  a  few  birds  it  developes  a  bony 

*  falciform '  ridge,  which,  in  Buceros  galeatus,  e.  g.,  bisects  the 
fore  part  of  the  prosencephalic  compartment. 

The  j)rincipal  foramina  observed  in  the  cranium  are,  in  the 
epencephalic  fossa,  one  or  more  minute  *  precondyloid,'  the  lai^e 
foramen  for  the  *  vagus '  and  internal  jugular  vein,  the  meatus 
auditorius  intemus ;  in  the  mesencephalic  fossa  the  *  foramen 
ovale '  for  the  third  and  second  division  of  the  *  fifth,'  the  *  carotid,' 
which  opens  into  the  deep  *  sella,'  the  *  foramina,'  which  trans- 
mit nerves  to  the  orbit,  not  always  distinct  from  the  wide  foramen 
opticum ;  this  also  being  blended  with  its  fellow  in  many  birds ; 
in  the  prosencephalic  compartment,  are  the  rhinencephalic  fora- 
mina, which,  in  Apteryx  and  Dinomis^  from  the  backward  exten- 
sion and  interorbital  position  of  the  enormous  olfactory  chambers, 
become  *  rhinencephalic  fossa;,'  distributing  thereto  olfactory 
nerves  by  a  *  cribriform '  i)latc. 

The  tympanic  cavity  is  formed  by  the  paroccipital,  basi-  and 
ali-sphenoids,  petrosal,  mastoid,  and  tympanic.  It  presents  the 
stapedial  canal  leading  to  the  *  fenestra  ovalis ;  *  and  pneumatic 
apertures  by  which  the  air  from  the  Eustachian  tube  is  conducted 
to  the  pericranial  diploe.  The  *  petrosal '  as  the  osseous  capsule 
of  the  acoustic  organ,  and  the  *  stapes,'  vdih  the  cartilaginous 

*  incus '  and  *  malleus,'  as  appendages  thereof,  will  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  sense-organs. 

The  orbits  are  large  and  lateral,  but  encroach  upon  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  cranium,  the  eyeballs  moulding  it  into  a  pair  of  con- 
ca\'ities  looking  forward  and  usually  a  little  downward  and  out- 

•  xvr.  vol.  ir.  pi.  24,  fig.  4. 
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ward,  with  extreme  thinning  and  sometimes  partial  loss  of  bone. 
The  roof  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  frontal,  prefrontal,  and 
lacrymal ;  the  hind  wall  by  the  frontal,  ali-  and  orbito-sphenoids ; 
there  is  no  bony  floor ;  but  the  eyeball  rotates  on  a  sort  of  air- 
cushion  resting  upon  the  palatal,  the  pterygoid,  and  the  orbital 
process  of  the  tympanic.  The  bony  septum  is  usually  more  or 
less  incomplete,  and  the  orbital  freely  communicates  with  the 
temporal  vacuity.  Only  in  a  few  species  is  the  periphery  of  the 
orbit  completed  by  bone,  as  in  certain  Maccaws  and  Cockatoos 
[Macrocercus,  fig.  30,  Plyctolophus,  Cali/ptorhi/nchus) ;  the  la- 
crymal extending  to  the  postfrontal  as  a  continuous  suborbital 
bar.  In  the  Woodcock  the  large  lacrymal  so  extends  the  front 
wall  of  the  orbit  as  to  cause  it  to  look  a  little  backward  as  well  as 
outward :  and  the  orbits  are  so  large  as  to  push  the  brain-case  to 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  cranium.  In  the  Owls  the  post- 
frontals  have  the  form  of  broad  thin  plates,  compressed  from 
before  backward,  and  unusually  produced  downward  to  increase 
the  wall  of  the  large  orbit  and  give  it  a  more  anterior  asj)ect.  In 
most  diurnal  Raptores  the  upper  wall  of  the  orbit  is  supple- 
mented by  a  dermal  oblong  flat  superorbital  bone,  ligamentously 
connected  with  the  lacrymal.  The  orbits  arc  smallest  and  worst 
defined  in  the  nocturnal  small-eyed  Apteryx :  there  are  no  super- 
orbital  ridges,  no  antorbital  or  postorbital  processes,  and  the  inter- 
orbital  septum  is  complete  and  thick,  the  optic  foramina  being 
wide  apart.  In  Dinomis  the  orbits  are  small,  and  also  divided 
by  the  rhinal  chamber :  but  the  superorbital  ridge  is  present  and 
dcvelopes  a  strong  postorbital  process.  The  interorbital  septum, 
as  a  rule,  is  very  thin,  even  when  entire,  as  in  Tachypetes^ 
Coradasj  Eurystomus:  it  may  have  a  small  vacuity  {Aquila)  or 
a  very  large  one  {Buceros),  or  two  or  three  as  in  most  birds. 

The  olfactory  cerebral  crura  emerge  from  the  cranium  at  the 
upper  angle  between  the  hind  wall,  roof,  and  septum  of  the  orbit ; 
groove  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  as  they  pass  forward  to 
penetrate  the  prefrontal  and  expand  into  the  rhinencephalon, 
dispersing  the  olfactory  nerves  to  the  turbinal  membranes.  The 
frontal  ol&ctory  foramen,  in  the  Baptores,  is  smaller  than  the 
prefrontal  one.  Between  the  Vulture  and  the  Crocodile  the  dif- 
ference is  that  the  rhinencephalic  crura  extend  along  a  common 
canal  above  the  interorbital  space  in  the  Reptile,  while  in  the 
Bird  the  ossification  of  the  septum  divides  the  rhinencephalic 
foesa  into  two :  but  many  birds  resemble  the  Crocodile  in  this 
res{>ect.  The  bones  which  hold  the  neurapophysial  relation  to 
the  rhinencephala,  anterior  to  the  frontals,  are  the  same,  or  homo- 
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logous,  in  both  Ovipara :  but  in  the  Bird  the  secondary  peripheral 
developments  of  the  prefrontals  are  suppressed  as  in  Batrachians 
and  some  fishes  {Xiphicis),^  in  which  they  form  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  orbit,  occupying  the  anterior  part  of  the  interorbital  space, 
joining  each  other  at  the  median  line  by  an  extensive  vertical 
cellular  surface,  and  dividing  the  orbital  from  the  rhinal  cavities. 
In  the  Apteryx  and  Dinornis  the  latter  cavities  are  so  developed 
as  to  extend  backward  between  the  orbits  to  the  cranium,  the 
front  wall  of  which  forms  the  back  wall  of  the  rhinal,  instead  of 
the  orbital,  cavities. 

In  most  birds,  however,  the  orbits  intervene:  the  rhinal 
chambers  are  small,  and  communicate  with  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  nasal  passages  on  each  side  of  the  prefrontal  septum. 
The  passages  are  partly  divided  by  bone  developed  from  the 
vomer.  They  usually  extend  obliquely  backward  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  or  palatal  nostrils :  but  in  the  Toucans  and  Hombills 
the  nasal  passage  descends  vertically  at  the  base  of  the  huge  bill. 
The  outer  nostril  is  formed  in  front  by  the  premaxillary,  be- 
hind by  the  nasal — each  bone  bifurcating  to  include  the  area, 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  circumference  of  which  the  maxillary 
usually  enters.  In  the  Rhea  and  JEmeii,  fig.  31,  the  outer  bony 
nostril  is  incomplete  behind,  the  maxillary  process  or  prong  of 
the  nasal  not  being  developed.  In  the  Ostrich  it  does  not  reach 
the  maxillary.  The  external  nostril  is  near  the  apex  of  the  bill  in 
the  Cassowary.  In  the  Apteryx  the  external  nostrils  are  minute 
and  subtcrminal ;  but  a  linear  groove  extends  back  and  widens 
into  a  large  triangular  vacuity,  on  each  side  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  in  the  skull.  In  the  Petrels  the  nostrils  are 
pierced  at  the  end  of  a  tube  upon  the  upper  mandible.  In  the 
Pelecanidce  there  is  no  outer  nostril.  The  bony  septum  between 
the  nostrils  is  rarely  entire.  The  nasal  passage  is  continued 
backward  between  the  vomer  and  palatine,  or  between  the  pre- 
sphenoid  and  palatine,  to  open,  usually  by  a  single  median  fora- 
men or  fissure,  or  by  a  pair  of  such,  divided,  as  in  Dromaius,  by 
the  vomer,  fig.  32,  is,  or,  as  in  Struthio,  by  the  vomer  and  pre- 
sphenoid,  upon  the  palate. 

Amongst  the  cranial  peculiarities  in  Birds  may  be  noticed  the 
bony  style  attached  to  the  occiput  in  the  Cormorant :  the  light 
cellular  bony  core  or  support  of  the  thick  horn  or  horny  crest, 
in  Casuarius  galeatus ;  which  is  expanded  and  flattened  behind 
in  Casuarius  Mooruk :   the  longer  and  narrower  horn-core,  re- 

'  xvr.  p.  52,  pL  1,  fig.  5,  U. 
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Btricted  to  the  space  above  the  orbits,  in  Oreophasis  Derby  anus : 
the  bony  extensions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  premaxillary  in 
fertain  Hombills,  especially  Buceros  galeattu :  the  elevated  base 
of  the  short  and  thick  upper  mandible  in  Ourax  Pauxi:  the 
multiplied  superorbitals  in  Tinamus,  Nor,  perhaps,  should  the 
spherical  bony  cyst  above  the  fore  part  of  the  cranium  in  a 
variety  of  ccnnmon  fowl  be  omitted,  though  this,  like  the  stunted 
mandibles  of  scMne  varieties  of  pigeon,  may  rather  rank  among 
the  phenomena  of  pathology. 

§  129.  Scapular  Arch  and  Appendage. — The  simplest  condition 
of  this  arch  is  manifested  in  Apteryx  and  Dinomis.  It  consists 
of  scapula  and  coracoid,  uncomplicated  by  connection  with  the 
haemapophysis  of  any  other  s^ment:  moreover,  the  pleur-  and 
haem-apophyses  of  the  occipital  rib  have  coalesced.  A  man  must 
shut  his  eyes,  and  with  a  tight  squeeze,  to  escape  recognising  the 
significance  of  the  propinquity  of  the  scapular  arch  to  the 
fayoidean  one  in  the  embryo  bird.  As  developement  proceeds, 
s^;ment  after  segment  is  added  to  the  cendcal  series,  and  the 
occipital  ribs,  with  the  myelonal  centres  supplying  their  appen- 
dages recede  far  back  from  the  typical  position  they  maintain  in 
the  Fish  (voL  L  figs.  M,  85,  5i,  ss).  In  Dtnornijt,  as  in  Murcena 
and  Anguis,  the  arch  has  no  appendages.  The  scapula  is  rib- 
like, compressed,  slightly  bent,  measuring  but  4^  inches  long  in  a 
species  (X>.  robustus)  with  a  tibia  a  yard  long ;  it  is  barely  an  inch 
acroes  its  broadest  end  where  it  coalesces  with  the  coracoid,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  opposite  free  end  is  but  5  lines.  The  coracoid 
is  straight,  2  inches  10  lines  long,  \  inch  broad,  becomes  thicker 
to  its  sternal  end,  which  is  convex  and  adapted  to  the  small 
'  coracoid '  fossa  at  the  angle  of  the  sternum.  There  is  no  trace 
of  glen(nd  cavity  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  bones,  but  the 
confluent  part  is  here  produced  into  a  ridge,  showing  that  there 
was  no  humerus,  and  that  the  fore-limb,  or  appendage  of  the 
scapular  arch,  was  wholly  absent  in  Dinomis. 

in  Apteryx  the  scapula  is  relatively  more  expanded  where  it 
coalesces  with  the  coracoid,  and  the  bone  is  broader  in  proportion 
to  its  length,  and  shows  a  vascular  perforation  near  the  humeral 
articulation,  as  in  the  Monitor  (voL  L  p.  174).  The  glenoid 
cavity  is  very  anall,  but  of  the  usual  shape  in  Birds.  In  these 
the  scapular  arch  includes  on  each  side  a  scapula,  fig.  19,  5i,  a 
coracoid  bone,  ib.  .'2,  and  a  clavicle^  ib.  58 — the  clavicles,  coalescing 
in  most  birds  at  their  mesial  extremities,  constitute  a  single 
bone,  which,  from  its  peculiar  form,  is  termed  the  os  furcatorium 
orfurculum.     In  the  Ostrich  the  two  clavicles  are  distinct  from 

VOL.  VL  r 
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each  other,  but  are  severally  anchylosed  with  the  coracoid  and 
scapuhi,  80  as  to  form  with  them  one  bone  on  either  dde.  In  the 
Frigate-bird  the  clavicles  coalesce  with  the  coracoids,  as  well  as 
with  each  other  and  with  the  sternum.  In  almost  every  other 
species  of  bird  the  scapula,  coracoid,  and  clavicle  are  moveably 
articulated  to  each  other  throughout  life.  In  Rhea  and  Catuaritu 
the  acromial  element  or  clavicle  is  anchylosed  with,  or  rather  is 
a  continuous  ossification  from,  the  scapula ;  but  the  coracoid  bone 
is  free,  a  condition  which  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  present  in 
the  Chelonian  Reptiles  (vol.  i.  p.  172,  fig.  106). 

In  the  Emeu  {Dromatus)  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  each 
clavicle  commences  by  a  distinct  ossification,  and  long  continues 
separate  from  the  scapula ;  it  does  not  reach  the  sternum,  but  holds 
the  same  relative  situation  as  the  continuous  acromial  or  clavicular 
process  of  the  scapula  in  the  other  Struthious  birds.  The  clsr 
vicles  are  distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the  coracoid  in  some 
Ground  Parrots  and  carpophagous  Doves  (  Columba  galeata,  e.  g.). 

The  scapula^  fig.  19,  5i,  is  broader  and  flatter  in  the  Penguins 
i^Aptenodytes)  than  in  other  birds.  In  the  rest  of  the  class  it  is  a 
long  and  narrow  sabre-shaped  bone,  increasing  in  thickness  as  it 
approaches  the  joint  of  the  shoulder ;  there  it  is  extended  in  the 
transverse  direction,  forming  externally  the  posterior  half  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  being  internally  more  or  less  produced,  acro- 
mially,  to  meet  the  clavicle,  while  it  is  strongly  attached  in  the 
remainder  of  its  anterior  surface  to  the  coracoid.  The  blade  of 
the  scapula  may  expand  towards  the  free  end  {GaUince);  and 
this  may  be  obliquely  truncate  {GaUince),  or  taper  to  a  point 
(most  Aves)f  which  point  may  be  decurved  {Columba) ;  it  is  rarely 
obtuse  (  Tetrao,  Apteri/x,  Dinomis).  The  position  of  the  scapula 
is  longitudinal,  being  extended  backward  from  the  shoulder, 
parallel  to  the  vertebral  column,  towards  which,  however,  it 
presents  a  slight  convexity.  In  some  birds  it  extends  over  the 
ribs  to,  or  even  above,  the  fore  part  of  the  ilium ;  while  in  the 
Emeu  and  Apteryx  it  crosses  over  two  ribs  only.  In  the  Hum- 
ming-bird {Trochilus)y  fig.  19,  t,  its  posterior  third  is  bent  down- 
ward at  a  slight  angle.  In  birds  where  the  scapula  is  pneumatic, 
the  perforations  are  at  the  base  of  the  acromial  process. 

The  coracoidy  fig.  18,  u,  figs.  16,  19,  20,  52,  is  the  strongest  of 
the  bones  composing  the  scapular  arch  :  its  expanded  extremity  is 
securely  lodged  below  in  the  transverse  groove  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  sternum,  from  which  it  extends  upward,  outward,  and 
forward,  but  sometimes  almost  vertically,  to  the  shoulder-joint, 
where  it  is  articulated  usually  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  scapula 
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and  commonly  also  with  the  clavicle.  It  thus  forms  the  main  sup- 
port to  the  wing,  and  point  of  resistance  to  the  humeri  during  the 
downward  stroke  of  the  aerial  oar.  The  himicral  end  of  the  bone 
is  commonly  bifurcate;  the  outer  process  is  the  strongest,  and 
forms  the  fore  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  (/,  fig.  19),  above  which 
it  rises,  to  a.  greater  or  less  extent,  and  usually  affords,  on  its 
inner  side,  an  articular  surface  for  the  clavicle :  tbe  inner  process 
ia  short  and  compressed,  articulates  with  the  scapula,  and  is  also 
joined  by  ligament  to  the  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  coracoid  is 
perforated  at  the  base  of  the  inner  process.  The  coracoid  is  of 
great  breadth  in  the  Albatross,  fig.  13,  A,  b;  and  is  both  long 
and  strong  in  the  Penguin,  fig.  19,  52.  It  is  pneumatic  in  Aves 
atre<B  and  in  Rasores ;  in  some  Grallce  (Psophia\  and  in  most 
longipennate  Palmipeds.  The  sternal  ends  of  the  coracoids  join 
each  other  in  Tacliypetes,  decussate  in  Herons,  send  up  a  process 
above  the  mesial  end  in  Aptenodytes  and  above  the  lateral  or 
outer  end  in  Tachypetes :  the  outer  angle  of  the  sternal  end  is 
produced  in  Raptores.  The  glenoid  cavity  resulting  from  the 
union  of  the  coracoid  and  scapula  is  not  equal  to  the  reception 
of  the  entire  head  of  the  humerus.  In  Raptores,  Scansores,  and 
CantoreSj  an  ossicle  {Os  humeroscapulare)  lies  between  the 
scapula  and  humerus  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  In  Rasores,  Grallatores,  and  Natatores,  there  is,  in 
place  of  this  bone,  a  strong  elastic  ligament  or  fibro-cartilage 
extended  between  the  scapula  and  coracoid,  against  which  that 
part  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  rests,  which  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  clavicles,  figs.  15,  16,  18,  19,  58,  are  the  most  variable 
elements  of  the  scapular  apparatus.  In  the  Ground  Parrots  of 
Australia  {Pezophorus,  Uliger)  they  are  rudimentary  or  wholly 
deficient ;  they  are  slender  styles  in  Columba  galeata ;  they  are  re- 
presented by  short  processes  in  the  Emeu,  Rhea,  and  Cassowary ; 
they  do  not  come  in  contact  inferiorly  in  the  Ostrich,  although 
they  reach  the  sternum.  In  the  Toucans  they  are  separate,  and 
do  not  reach  the  sternum.  In  the  Hombills  and  Screech  Owl 
(  Strix  Ulttla)  they  are  united  at  their  inferior  extremities  by  car- 
tilage. In  the  rest  of  the  class  they  are  anchylosed  together 
inferiorly,  and  so  constitute  one  bone,  the  furculum  or  *  merry- 
thought.* From  the  point  of  confluence  a  compressed  process  ex- 
tends downward  in  the  Diurnal  Raptores,  the  Conirostral  Cantores, 
the  Rcuores,  most  of  the  Grallatores,  and  Natatores,  in  which  a 
ligament  extends  from  its  extremity  to  the  ento-stemum.  The 
process  itself  reaches  the  sternum,  and  is  anchylosed  therewith 
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in  the  Pelicans,  Cormorants,  Grebes,  Petrels,  Frigate-bird,  and 
Tropic-bird ;  also  in  the  Gigantic  Crane,  and  Storks  in  general 
In  the  Humming-birds,  where  the  sternum  is  so  disproportionately 
developed,  the  furculum  terminates  almost  opposite  the  commence- 
ment of  the  keel,  but  at  some  distance  before  it ;  it  is  of  equal 
length  with  the  coracoid.  As  the  principal  use  of  this  elastic 
bony  arch  is  to  oppose  the  forces  which  tend  to  press  the  humeri 
toward  the  mesial  plane  during  the  downward  stroke  of  the  wing, 
and  restore  them  to  their  former  position,  the  piers  of  the  arch 
are  stronger,  and  the  angle  of  their  union  is  more  open,  as  the 
powers  of  flight  are  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection :  of  this  adjust- 
ment the  Swifts,  Goat-suckers,  and  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey  afford 
the  best  examples.  In  the  Eagle  the  clavicles  are  arched  both 
forward  and  outward,  much  expanded  above,  with  an  articular 
surface  for  the  fore  part  of  the  outer  prong  of  the  coracoid.  The 
arch  becomes  narrower,  and  the  bone  itself  weaker,  as  flight 
is  feebler  or  less  sustained ;  in  the  Gallina  the  U-  is  changed 
to  the  V-shape;  and  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  straight 
and  slender  piers  a  process  is  continued,  usually  compressed, 
sometimes  styliform  ( Crax),  becoming  almost  obsolete  in  Hemi- 
podius ;  in  the  Lapwing  the  process  is  at  right  angles  to  the  arch. 
In  Tachypetes  the  upper  ends  of  the  clavicles  coalesce  with  the 
coracoids ;  and  the  lower  confluent  ends  expand  into  a  triangular 
plate  coalesced  with  the  sternal  keel.  In  the  crested  Pintado  the 
apex  of  the  furculum  is  dilated  and  hollowed  into  a  cup  opening 
forward  and  receiving  a  fold  of  the  windpipe.' 

In  Birds  the  humerus  has  a  smooth  shaft,  sub-elliptic  in  trans- 
verse section,  >vith  expanded  ends,  the  proximal^  one  being  the 
broadest.  Lengthwise  the  bone  is  gently  sigmoid,  the  proximal 
half  being  convex  palmad,  the  distal  half  concave,  with  the  plane 
of  the  terminal  expansions  vertical,  as  the  bone  extends  along  the 
side  of  tiie  trunk  from  its  scapulo-coracoid  articulation  backward, 
in  its  position  of  rest. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  is  an  elongate,  semi-oval  convexity 
>nth  the  long  axis  transverse  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  sides 
(vertical,  as  naturally  articulated),  and  with  the  ends  continued 

•  xLiv.no.  1411,  p.  S71. 

*  I  here  aTatl  myself  of  the  tenns  indicative  of  aspect  and  position  propowd  hj 
Dr.  Barclay,  in  his  '  Anatomical  Nomenclature.' 

Proximal  signifies  the  upper,  distal  the  lower,  end  of  the  bone,  as  it  hangs  in  Man; 
aNCOiia/  is  the  posterior,  palmar  the  anterior,  surface,  as  when  the  palm  of  the  hand  is 
directed  forward ;  radial  is  the  outer,  h/mot  is  the  inner,  side,  according  to  the  same 
position  of  the  human  arm  and  hand.  Proiimad,  palmadj  are  adverbial  inflections, 
meaning  towards  the  proximal  (apper)  end,  and  towards  the  palmar  (anteriw)  side. 
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into  the  npper  and  lower  crests.  Of  these,  the  upper  one,  in  the 
Datnral  position  of  the  bone,  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  radius,  the 
lower  more  tuberous  one  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  uhia ;  the 
one  marks  the  *  radial  *  side,  the  other  the  *  ulnar '  side,  of  the 
bone.  The  side  of  the  humerus  next  the  trunk  answers  to  that 
caOed  *  anconal/  the  opposite  side  to  that  called  '  palmar.'  The 
expanded,  proximal  part  of  the  shaft  on  the  palmar  side,  fig.  6, 
B  concave  across,  convex  lengthwise :  on  the  anconal  side  it  is 
convex  across  to  where  the  ulnar  ridge  bends  anconad  near  the 
pneumatic  orifice.  The  radial  crest  answers  to  the  'greater 
toberosity,'  and  to  the  *  pectoral'  and  *  deltoidal  ridges'  in  mam- 
mals ;  the  *  irlnar '  crest  to  the  *  lesser  tuberosity '  and  to  the  ridge 
for  the  '  latisramus  dorsi,'  in  mammals.  In  a  few  exceptions  the 
disft  of  the  humerus  is  almost  cylindrical ;  in  still  fewer  {Apteno- 
iytes)  it  is  flat ;  in  the  Albatross  it  becomes  triedral  toward  the 
distal  end. 

In  the  "Vulture  (  V.  monachus)  the  ulnar  crest  forms  a  thick 
taberoeily  at  its  proximal  end,  projecting  anconad,  and  over- 
arching the  *  pneumatic '  foramen ;  it  descends  a  short  way  ob- 
Uqnely  pahnad,  decreasing  in  breadth,  but  still  thick,  convex,  and 
terminating  obtusely.  The  radial  crest  better  merits  the  name ; 
it  extends  twice  the  length  of  the  ulnar  one,  down  the  shaft,  to 
the  palmar  side,  towards  which  the  whole  crest  is  slightly  bent ; 
its  margin  describes  a  very  open  or  low,  obtuse,  angle  at  its 
middle  part.  A  ridge  upon  the  palmar  side  of  its  distal  half 
indicates  the  boundary  of  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major 
into  the  crest.  At  the  middle  of  the  anconal  surface  of  the 
proximal  part  of  the  shaft  there  is  a  low,  longitudinal  ridge.  The 
tuberosity  at  the  proximal  part  of  the  ridge  gives  insertion  to  the 
middle  pectoral 

At  the  distal  part  of  the  humerus  a  ridge  on  the  radial  side  of 
the  palmar  surface,  and  a  rising  of  the  bone  on  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  same  surface,  diverge  to  the  opposite  angles  or  tuberosities 
of  the  expanded  end  of  the  bone ;  they  include  a  shallow,  sub- 
triangular  concavity  above  the  articular  surfaces.  These  are 
two,  and  are  convex.  The  radial  surface  is  a  narrow,  sub- 
elongate  convexi^,  extending  from  near  the  middle  of  the  palmar 
surface  obliquely  to  the  lower  part  of  the  radial  tuberosity,  where 
the  convexity  subsides ;  it  is  very  prominent  at  its  palmar  end, 
with  a  groove  on  each  side,  the  deeper  one  dividing  it  from  the 
ulnar  articular  convexity.  This  is  of  a  transversely  oval  or 
elliptical  shape,  most  prominent  palmad ;  all  the  part  of  the  end  of 
the  hiunerus  forming  the  two  articular  convexities  is  as  if  bent 
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toward  the  palmar  aspect  The  ulnar  end  of  the  ulnar  conyezitj 
is  continued  anconad  to  that  end  of  the  ulnar  tuberosity.  Aji 
oblique,  longitudinal  channel  divides  the  anconal  end  of  the 
radial  tuberosity  from  an  ahnost  longitudinal  ridge,  which  is 
nearer  the  middle  of  the  anconal  side  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
humerus ;  a  similar,  but  shorter,  longitudinal  ridge  or  rising  of 
bone,  terminates  in  the  anconal  part  of  the  ulnar  tuberosity. 
Between  the  above  almost  parallel  ridges  tlie  anconal  surface  is 
nearly  flat  transversely ;  it  is  traversed  along  the  middle  by  a  low, 
narrow,  longitudinal  ridge.     Lengthwise  the  bone  is  here  convex. 

The  differences  in  the  humerus  of  different  birds  are  seen 
chiefly  in  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  proximal  crests ;  the 
radial  one  in  the  Columbida,  e.  g.,  is  shorter  and  more  produced 
than  in  most  birds  of  flight.  The  humerus  in  the  Swift  is  very 
short  and  thick,  with  strong  pectoral  and  deltoid  processes^  and 
with  a  trochlear  groove  on  the  back  of  the  outer  condyle :  the 
proximal  processes  are  still  further  developed  in  the  humerus  of 
the  Humming-bird :  a  distinct  ulnar  sesamoid  plays  upon  the 
anconal  trochlea  in  both.  The  pectoral  process  is  much  produced 
and  is  angular  in  Tachi/petes :  also  in  Sterna  where  it  is  deflected. 
The  bone  maintains  its  general  ornithic  character  when  the  pro- 
cesses have  subsided,  with  the  abrogation  of  the  power  of  flight. 
In  the  Apteryx  the  humerus  is  a  slender,  cylindrical,  styliform 
bone,  1  inch  5  lines  in  length;  slightly  expanded  at  the  two 
extremities,  most  so  at  the  proximal  end,  which  supports  a  trans- 
verse oval  articular  convexity,  covered  with  smooth  cartilage,  and 
joined  by  a  synovial  and  capsular  membrane  to  the  scapulo- 
coracoid  articulation.  A  small  tuberosity  projects  beyond  each 
end  of  the  humeral  articular  surface.  The  distal  end  of  the 
humerus  is  articulated  by  a  true  but  shallow  ginglymoid  joint 
with  the  rudimental  bones  of  the  antibrachium,  and  both  the 
external  and  internal  condyles  are  feebly  marked. 

The  humerus  is  not  always  developed  in  length  in  proportion 
to  the  powers  of  flight;  for,  although  it  be  shortest  in  the 
Stnithious  Birds  and  Penguins,  it  is  also  very  short  in  the  Swifts 
and  Humming-birds.  In  the  latter,  however,  it  is  characterised 
by  its  thickness  and  strength,  the  size  of  its  muscular  processes, 
and  the  consequent  transverse  extension  of  its  extremities ;  while 
in  the  Cursores  it  is  as  attenuated  as  it  is  short,  and  in  the 
Penguins  the  shaft  is  reduced  to  a  mere  lamina  of  bone  resem- 
bling the  corresponding  part  in  the  paddle  of  the  turtle.  In  the 
Rasores  it  rarely  equals  half  the  length  of  the  trunk  (thorax  and 
pelvis) ;  it  equals  it  in  the  Argala  and  Pelican  ;  exceeds  it  in  the 
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Fiigate-lnrd  and  Albatross.  In  this  and  some  other  sea-birds, 
as  the  Gulls,  Awks,  and  Petrels,  the  humerus  presents  a  notable 
*  ectocandjloid  *  process  on  the  radial  side,  near  its  distal  extremity. 

A  sesamoid  bone  is  found  attached  (like  the  fabella  of  Mar- 
supials) to  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
muscles,  in  many  of  the  Raptores,  in  the  Swifts  and  Hum- 
ming-birds; it  is  double  in  the  Guillemots  and  Penguins,  fig.  19, 
X,  n. 

There  is  a  deep  depression  beneath  the  tuberosity  at  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  proximal  expansion  of  the  humerus  in  the  Penguins, 
Ostrich,  Awks,  and  other  birds  which  have  no  air  in  that  bone ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  air-cells  are  continued  into  the  bone  in  the 
majority  of  the  class  which  have  the  humerus  pneumatic. 

A  section  of  the  humerus  of  the  Penguin  ^  shows  it  to  be  solid ; 
that  of  the  Awk  (Alcd)  shows  a  small  medullary  cavity  with 
dense  and  rather  thick  walls ;  that  of  a  pneumatic  humerus,  as  of 
the  Aigala,'  e.g.,  exposes  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  compact 
wall  of  a  very  large  cavity,  and  the  loose  cancellous  lacework  at 
the  extremities  of  the  bone :  osseous  filaments  shoot  more  or  less 
obliquely  across  different  parts  of  the  cavity,  serving  to  strengthen, 
like  tie-beams,  the  thin  walls,  and  also,  being  hollow,  to  convey 
minute  blood-vessels.  The  proximal  half  of  the  bone  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  loose  cancellous  partition ;  the  decussation  or 
anastomoses  of  the  delicate  hollow  columns  give  an  open  reticulate 
structure  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  air-cavity  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  bone,  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  long 
bones  of  birds. 

The  radius,  fig.  19,/>,  and  ulna,  ib.  o,  are  present  in  all  birds, 
and  co-extended  between  the  joints  of  the  elbow  and  wrist.  The 
antibrachium,  so  formed,  is  short  where  flight  is  abrogated ;  it  is 
bat  <me-third  the  length  of  the  humerus,  e.g.,  in  the  Ostrich :  it  is 
rather  shorter  in  Guillemots,  Divers  ( Colymbus),  and  Gannets 
( Suld) ;  is  about  equal  in  length  in  Gallince,  Psophia,  Cariama ; 
bat  exceeds  the  length  in  most  birds  of  flight.  However,  in  some 
of  the  best  flyers,  e.g.  the  Albatross  where  the  humerus  is  ex- 
tremely long,  and  in  the  Swifts  and  Humming-birds  where  it  is 
Tery  diort,  the  antibrachium  is  of  the  same  length  therewith. 
Its  two  bones  are  so  articulated  to  each  other  and  to  the  humerus 
as  to  be  restricted  to  flexion  and  extension :  scarcely  any  degree 
of  rotation  is  admitted,  and  this  adds  to  the  firmness  and  resistance 
required  for  the  action  of  flight.     Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the 

■  3unr.  pk  219,  na  1137.    See  also,  no.  1373,  Ostrich.  ■  Ib.  no.  1 108. 
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humeral  tubercle  for  the  radius,  the  fore-arm  moves  in  a  plan^ 
not  quite  perpendicular  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  humerus. 
When  the  fore-arm  is  flexed  and  the  wing  is  folded,  the  distal 
end  of  the  antibrachium  is  near  or  in  advance  of  the  proximal  end 
of  the  humerus ;  the  radius  being  superior  and  the  ulna  a  little 
external  as  well  as  inferior. 

The  radius  is  always  the  more  slender  bone  of  the  two,  some- 
times in  a  remarkable  degree:  its  proximal  end  is  expanded, 
subelliptic,  with  a  concavity  for  the  oblique  tubercle,  and  a 
thickened  convex  border  next  the  ulna  for  articulation  with  that 
bone :  a  little  beyond  that  articular  expansion  is  the  tubercle  for 
the  insertion  of  the  biceps.  The  shaft  here  becomes  slender, 
usually  subcompressed,  with  a  slight  bend,  convex  upward  from 
the  ulna ;  the  rest  of  the  shaft,  which  becomes  subtriedral,  showing 
an  opposite  flexure  toward  the  ulna,  though  very  slightiy  marked. 
The  distal  end  is  rather  more,  though  less  equally,  expanded, 
from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side :  rather  flattened  with  one  or  two 
tendinal  grooves  on  the  anconal  side,  with  a  terminal  transverse 
convexity  for  the  scaphoid,  produced  palmad  to  articulate  with  the 
ulna ;  with  a  tuberosity  {Aquild)  or  ridge  ( Tachypetes)  on  the 
radial  side  of  the  expansion.  The  orifice  of  the  medullary  artery 
in  the  non-pneumatic  radius  is  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  shaft  about 
one-fourth  from  the  proximal  end. 

The  ulna  is  straight  or  with  a  single  and  slight  curve,  more 
marked  in  the  shorter  antibrachium  of  Gallina  than  in  the  long 
one  of  long-winged  waders  and  swimmers.  The  proximal  end  is 
most  expanded,  and  is  obliquely  truncate  for  the  articular  exca- 
vation adapted  to  the  ulnar  tubercle  of  the  humerus :  the  obtuse 
angular  production  of  the  ulna,  behind  or  anconad  of  the  cavity, 
represents  in  diflferent  degrees  in  different  birds  the  olecranon, 
but  is  always  short :  an  extension  of  the  bone  radiad  is  obliquely 
excavated  for  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  shaft  of  the  ulna 
gradually  decreases  to  near  the  distal  end,  where  the  subtriedral 
is  exchanged  for  the  subcylindric  shape.  A  ridge  is  developed 
below  the  head  on  the  ulnar  side  in  Raptores.  In  birds  (  Tachy^ 
petesj  e.g.)  in  which  the  ulna  is  pneumatic,  the  foramen  is  on  the 
palmar  surface  a  littie  below  the  head.  On  the  ulnar  and  anconal 
sides  of  the  shaft  are  the  two  rows  of  quiU-knobs  (in  Raptores) 
for  the  '  secondaries ; '  the  anconal  row  is  most  marked  in  longi- 
pennate  Natatores ;  and  is  the  only  row  in  many  birds.  But 
this  character  of  the  bird's  ulna  is  wanting  in  the  flightless  and 
some  other  birds.  The  distal  end  of  the  ulna  slightly  expands 
into  a  trochlear  joint  very  convex    from    the    radud  to  the 
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ulnar  side,  rather  concave  from  the  anconal  to  the  pahnar  side, 
and  this  chiefly  at  ,the  ulnar  part  of  the  trochlea.  On  the 
radial  side  of  this  trochlea,  supported  by  a  tuberosity,  is  the  small 
surface  for  the  radius.  The  interosseous  space,  owing  to  the 
greater  bend  of  the  ulna,  is  widest  iii  Gallina ;  it  is  narrower  and 
chiefly  seen  at  the  proximal  half  of  the  antibrachium  in  most 
other  birds.  The  ulnar  trochlea  articulates  with  the  two  free 
carpal  bones,  one — the  *  scapho-lunar ' — being  wedged  into  the 
radial  part,  the  other — *  cuneiforme ' — into  the  ulnar  part,  leaving 
a  smaU  intermediate  tract  for  the  *  magnum '  which  is  confluent 
with  the  base  of  the  mid-metacarpaL 

In  the  young  Ostrich  the  metacarpus  consists  of  three  bones. 
The  one  on  the  radial  side  answers  to  that  of  the  index-finger ;  it 
is  very  short,  and  supports  a  digit  of  two  phalanges,  the  second 
jjialiyix  being  armed  with  a  long  curved  and  pointed  claw.  The 
second  metacarpal  is  the  longest  and  largest,  its  base  being  in- 
creased by  the  confluence  therewith  of  the  'magnum,'  which 
presents  a  trochlear  surface  to  the  two  proximal  carpals  and  to 
the  part  of  the  ulnar  joint  not  occupied  by  them.  The  third 
metacarpal,  answering  to  that  of  the  digitus  annularis,  is  bent,  its 
extremity  resting  against  that  of  the  large  and  straight  middle 
metacarpal,  with  which  it  subsequently  becomes  anchylosed. 
The  middle  digit  consists  of  three  phalanges ;  the  outer  one  of 
two  phalanges.  In  all  birds  the  three  metacarpals,  here  seen  to  be 
distinct,  coalesce  with  one  another  and  form  a  single  bone,  having 
an  interesting  analogy  to  the  metatarsus,  which  likewise  consists 
in  all  birds  of  a  coalescence  of  the  three  bones  supporting  the 
corresponding  toes,  namely,  those  answering  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  in  the  pentadactyle  foot. 

The  bones  of  the  hand  are  developed  in  length,  but  contracted 
in  breadth.  The  wedgeJike  adjustment  of  the  free  carpals  is 
such  as  to  restrict  the  movements  of  the  hand  upon  the  arm  to 
abduction  and  adduction,  or  flexion  in  the  ulno-radial  plane, 
reqmnte  for  the  outspreading  and  folding  up  of  the  wing.  The 
hand  of  the  bird  moves  thus  in  a  state  of  pronation,  without  the 
power  a£  rotation  or  of  proper  flexion  or  extension,  Le.  in  the 
anoono-palmar  direction ;  so  that  the  wing  strikes  firmly  and  with 
the  full  force  of  the  depressor  muscles  upon  the  air. 

The  following  state  of  anchylosis  commonly  exists  in  the  meta- 
carpus : — The  short  *  index '  metacarpal  coalesces  with  the  base  of 
the  'medins':  the  slender  *  annularis  *  metacarpal  anchyloses  by 
its  two  ends  with  those  of  the  medius  which  it  equals  in  length. 
The  '  index  *  supports  one  phalanx,  usually  terminating  in  a  point 
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about  the  middle  of  the  '  mediuB  *  metacarpal.  This  supports  two 
phalanges,  fig.  19,  s,  s:  the  proximal  one  singularly  expanded  by 
a  lamelliform  growth  from  its  whole  ulnar  side,  excavated  out- 
wardly for  the  attachment  of  primaries:  the  next  phalanx  is 
smaller  and  ends  in  a  point  The  '  annularis  '  metacarpal  supports 
a  short  and  slender  pointed  phalanx,  which  in  the  Frigate-bird  is 
closely  joined,  lengthwise,  to  the  contiguous  expanded  phalanx 
of  the  mid-digit. 

The  hand-segment  is  the  longest  of  those  of  the  pectoral  limb 
in  Swifts  and  Humming-birds:  exceeding  by  three  times  the 
length  of  the  humerus :  and  the  bones  have  a  proportionate  thick- 
ness. The  mid-metacarpal  shows  a  series  of  large  impressions 
for  the  distal  *  primaries '  in  Raptores,  and  also  a  longitudinal 
tendinal  groove  on  the  anconal  side.  The  metacarpal,  fig.  19,  r, 
and  phalangeal,  ib.  5,  t,  bones,  in  the  Penguin  are  flattened,  like 
the  antibrachial  bones. 

The  index  digit  in  Struthio  and  the  medius  digit  in  Apteryx, 
support  each  their  claw.  The  claw  or  spur,  when  present 
in  other  birds,  e.g.  Syrian  Blackbird  {Merula  dactyloptera), 
Spur-winged  Goose  {Anser  Gambensis\  Knob-winged  Dove  (2)i- 
dunculus)t  Jacana  {Parra  Jacana\  Mound-bird  {Megapodius), 
Screamer  (Palamedea),  is  developed  from  the  radial  side  of 
the  metacarpus  or  from  the  index  digit  The  Screamer  has  two 
spurs,  the  homotypes  of  the  metatarsal  ones  in  Pavo  bicalcaratus. 
The  claw  upon  the  index  digit  of  Archeopteryx  was  curved  and 
sharp ;  and  the  remains  of  the  unique  example  of  this  ancient 
fossil  bird  make  it  probable  that  the  hand  had  a  second  free 
unguiculate  digit,  perhaps  the  homologue  of  the  poUex.' 

Although  the  instances  of  these  weapons  and  the  occasional  use 
of  the  wings  in  Birds  not  so  armed,  e.  g.  the  Swan,  show  them  in 
the  light  of  means  of  attack,  the  bones  of  the  pectoral  limb  in 
Birds  are  modified  mainly  for  volant  action ;  the  articulations 
restrict  the  movements  of  the  several  segments  to  the  service  of 
wings,  and  the  processes  for  muscular  attachments  relate  to  such 
development  and  disposition  of  the  moving  forces  as  flight  requires. 

The  larger  feathers  which  overlie,  in  a  series,  the  humerus,  are 
termed,  in  ornithology,  *  scapularies : '  those  still  larger  which 
overlie  or  are  attached  to  the  ulna  are  the  *  secondaries '  or  *  wing- 
coverts  ; '  those  which  are  attached  to  the  manus  are  the  '  pri- 
maries,' they  are  the  longest :  a  group  of  feathers  attached  to  the 
stunted  index  digit  are  the  '  spurious '  or  '  bastard '  feathers. 

•  XV.  p.  39,  pi.  «,  fig.  1. 
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The  primarj  qoilMeathers  being  the  chief  direct  mechanical 
instnunent  in  the  displacement  of  the  air,  the  segment  of  the 
limb  Bupportang  them  is  the  longest  and  strongest  in  the  most 
powerfiil  flyers,  eg.  Swifts  and  Hummers,  in  which  the  pri- 
maries are  proportionaUy  longer  and  stronger  than  in  other  birds : 
bat  the  ▼arions  habits,  habitats,  and  food  of  the  feathered  tribes 
ire  aaaociated  with  different  kinds  of  aerial  motion  and  call  for 
eorre^wnding  modifications  of  the  instrument :  thus  the  Frigate 
ind  Tropic  birds,  Albatrosses,  Terns,  and  other  ablest  flyers 
among  the  Natatores,  contrast  strangely  with  the  above-cited 
Volitores  in  the  proportionate  length  of  the  brachial  and  anti- 
brachial  segments  of  the  pectoral  limb:  whilst  the  powerful 
Raptorial  flyers  show  an  intermediate  more  harmoniously  ba- 
lanced proportion  of  the  several  segments.  All  these  are  rela- 
tively short  and  feeble  in  the  heavier  land  birds  which  take  but 
bri^  and  occasional  flights ;  and,  as  circumstances  have  rendered 
this  exertion  less  and  less  necessary,  so  the  wings  and  their  frame- 
work have  wasted  away  to  the  diminutive  rudiments  in  the 
ApteryXj  and  to  zero  in  Dinomis. 

§  130.  Bones  of  the  pelvic  limb. — The  segments  of  this  limb 
do  not  whoUy  correspond  with  Xhoa^  of  the  pectoral  one,  the 
tarsus  being  absent  or  blended  with  the  tibia  or  the  metatarsus, 
which  inmiediately  succeeds  it. 

The  femur f  fig.  34,  65,  has  a  cylindrical  shaft,  which,  when  not 
straight,  is  shghtly  bent  forward :  it  nearly  equals  the  pelvis  in 
length  in  the  Apteryx  and  wxcae  Ground-cuckoos  {Geococcyx\ 
but  is  usuaUy  shorter ;  it  is  very  short  in  Dinomis  elephantopus ; 
shortest  of  all  and  most  bent  in  Colymbus :  it  is  always  shorter  than 
the  tibia,  but  in  a  minor  degree  in  most  Rasores,  Scansores,  Volt- 
tore*,  Caniores,  some  Natatores  (  Tachypetes\  and  the  Apteryx.  The 
head  is  honispherical,  proportionally  small,  and  largely  scooped 
out  above  for  the  round  ligament  whidi  fills  up  the  vacuity  in  the 
acetabular  wall :  it  is  sessile,  with  its  axis  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  shaft :  the  articular  surface  is  continued  upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  bone  which  expands  as  it  recedes  from  the  head, 
and  usually  rises  above  its  level  to  form  a  trochanterian  ridge 
extending  from  behind  forward  and  there  produced  and  continued 
a  short  way  down  the  shaft.  The  outer  (fibular)  side  coextensive 
with  this  ndge  is  rather  flattened  and  impressed  by  insertion- 
marks  of  muscles.  Rarely  is  there,  as  in  Aptomis,  a  trochanter 
minor,  situated  a  little  below  the  head  on  the  inner  (tibial) 
side  of  the  bone,  or  represented  by  a  round  rough  surface,  more 
anterior,  as  in  Dinomis.     Assuming  its  cylindrical  or  subcylin- 
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drical  form  below  the  great  trochanterian  ridge,  the  shaft  at  its 
lower  half  expands  transversely,  and,  in  forming  the  distal  con- 
dyles, also  from  before  backwards,  with  a  bend  in  that  direction. 
The  inner  condyle  begins  anteriorly  as  a  ridge,  expanding  into 
a  convexity  which  attains  its  greatest  breadth  posteriorly,  where 
it  becomes  more  flattened.  The  outer  condyle,  commencing  in 
the  same  manner,  is  indented  at  its  broad  lower  end  by  an  angular 
groove,  which,  widening,  divides  the  back  part  of  the  condyle  into 
two  convexities.  The  inner  of  these  is  the  broadest  and  most  pro- 
duced, is  applied  to  the  outer  facet  of  the  tibia,  and  represents 
the  ordinary  outer  condyle :  the  more  external  convex  ridge  and 
the  groove  dividing  it  from  the  outer  condyle  are  adapted  to  the 
head  of  the  fibula.  This  is  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the 
bird's  femur.  The  space  between  the  anterior  beginnings  of  the 
condyles  is  the  *  rotular '  channel :  it  is  usually  broad  and  mode- 
rately concave  transversely,  convex  lengthwise ;  sometimes  divided 
from,  commonly  continued  into,  the  intcrcondyloid  fossa  which  is 
marked  with  pits  for  ligamentous  attachment.  The  inner  side  of 
the  inner  condyle  is  flattened,  with  a  tuberosity  at  its  mid-part, 
and  sometimes  a  second  just  above  the  hind  part  of  the  condyle. 
There  is  usually  a  tuberosity  above  the  hind  end  of  the  fibular 
ridge,  exterior  to  which  the  surface  is  sometimes  flattened,  some- 
times prominent,  in  Dinornis  impressed  by  a  deep  fossa.*  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  outer  condyle  before  the  *  fibular '  groove  begins, 
there  is  usually  a  small  pit.  The  popliteal  depression  is  divided 
by  a  ridge  from  the  intcrcondyloid  one.  The  shaft  shows  inter- 
muscular linear  ridges :  in  Aquila  one  extends  from  the  fore  and 
outer  angle  of  the  epitrochanterian  articular  surface  to  near  the 
beginning  of  the  inner  condyle ;  a  second  extends  from  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft  to  the  tubercle  above 
the  back  part  of  the  inner  condyle  :  the  third  shorter  *  Unea  aspera  * 
is  at  the  back  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the  shaft  near  its  outer 
side.  In  Dinornis  a  ridge  continued  from  the  anterior  trochan- 
terian  one  bifurcates  at  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  shaft 
diverging  to  the  beginnings  of  the  two  condyles.  In  Apteryx  the 
two  posterior  lineae  asperse  approximate  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
and  then  diverge  to  the  condyles  :  in  Dinornis  they  expand  into 
tuberosities,  or  the  inner  one  alone  is  continued  as  a  ridge,  but 
interrupted  above  the  condyle  :  the  inner  ridge  is  strongly  marked 
and  continued  to  the  condyle  in  Aptornis.  The  orifice  of  the 
medullary  artery  is  at  the  back  part  of  the  shaft  above  its  middle. 

'  In  Dinornis  mazimtu  the  femur  is  1 6  inches  in  length,  and  63  inches  across  the 
distal  end. 
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Wben  the  fanar  is  pneumatic  the  proximal  orifice  is  commonly 
anterior,  near  the  trochanterian  ridge:  but  in  the  Ostrich  it  is 
behind :  the  distal  orifices  when  present  are  in  the  popliteal  fossa. 
Of  the  two  condyles  the  outer  one  is  most  prominent  posteriorly, 
and,  when  the  femur  is  held  vertically,  descends  the  lowest.  In 
the  flexion  of  the  1^  on  the  thigh  this  puts  the  ligaments  on  the 
stretch ;  and,  as  they  are  partly  elastic,  the  fibula  enters  its  fossa 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  bend  with  somewhat  of  a  jerk. 

The  tibia,  fig.  34, 66,  is  the  chief  or  longest  bone  of  the  hind  limb, 
showing  its  extreme  character  in  this  respect  in  most  Stilt-birds, 
especially  the  Argala  and  Ftamingo,  fig.  14,  and  its  smallest  propor- 
tions in  Volitoresy  fig.  18,  and  the  Frigate-bird,  in  which  the  tibia  is 
not  half  the  length  of  the  skull.  The  shaft  is  straight  and  mainly 
rabtriedral,  expanded  at  both  ends  and  most  so  at  the  upper  one. 
This  presents  a  semi-oval  surface  not  quite  transverse  to  the 
shaft,  but  with  the  truncate  margin  raised  toward  the  fore  part  of 
the  bone,  and  more  or  less  developed  above  the  level  of  the  un- 
dulating articular  part.  Of  this  the  least  marked  is  the  almost 
flat  reniform  '  entocondylar '  surface  for  the  inner  condyle,  feebly 
hollowed  near  its  back  part  which  projects  in  that  direction  over 
the  shaft ;  it  is  divided  from  the  smaller  and  less  defined  '  ecto- 
condylar '  surface  for  the  outer  femoral  condyle  by  an  *  inter- 
condylar '  convexity.  In  advance  of  these  the  head  of  the  tibia 
extends  into  a  '  rotular '  process,  usually  extended  transversely 
and  truncate.  From  the  fore  or  outer  part  of  this  process  there 
descend  two  vertical  ridges  or  plates :  the  one  from  near  the  inner 
or  tibial  angle  of  the  rotular  process  is  the  *  procnemial  ridge,' 
the  other  firom  the  outer  or  fibular  angle  is  the  *  ectocnemial 
ridge ;  *  they  subside  more  or  less  gradually  upon  the  shaft,  and 
intercept  a  deep  triangular  concavity.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
intercondylar  tuberosity  is  a  single  surface  for  ligamentous  union 
with  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  a  little  way  below  this  there  is  a 
vertical  ridge  for  close  attachment  to  part  of  the  shaft  of  that  bone : 
below  and  behind  the  '  fibular '  ridge  is  the  orifice  of  the  medul- 
lary artery.  From  this  point  the  tibia  maintains  a  uniform  size 
usually  to  its  lower  third,  where  along  a  rough  tract,  in  a  line 
with  the  above  ridge,  the  styliform  end  of  the  fibula  terminates 
by  close  union  or  anchylosis.  There  the  tibia  b^ins  to  gain 
in  transverse  breadth,  exchanging  the  triedral  for  a  transversely 
oval  section,  and  it  gradually  expands  in  both  directions  to  the 
distal  condyles,  which  are  most  developed  from  behind  forward, 
in  advance  of  the  shaft.  The  inner  condyle  is  the  largest,  usually 
in  fore-and-aft;,  sometimes  {Aquila)  in   transverse,  extent.     A 
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groove  commencing  near  the  lower  end  of  the  fore  port  of  the 
Bhaft  leads,  deepening,  toward  the  interoondyloid  space:  it  is 
bridged  over  by  a  strong  ligament,  which  becomes  ossified  in 
most  birds:  Parrots,  HombiUs,  and  existing  Cursores  are  ex- 
ceptions. The  position — median  or  submedian  and  direction — 
straight  or  oblique — of  the  precondylar  groove,  the  presence  and 
direction — transverse  or  oblique — of  its  bony  bri^e,  the  re- 
lative breadths,  anteroposterior  and  transverse,  of  the  distal  end, 
the  relative  size  of  the  interoondyloid  space  to  the  anterior  parts 
of  condyles, — help  in  the  determination  of  bird-affinities,  when 
they  have  to  be  deduced  from  a  fossil  tibia.*  The  distal  condyles 
commencing  behind  as  ridges  bounding  an  articular  surface  con- 

34 


Pelvlt  and  bono  of  the  log.  Loon  iCotymbiu^ 


cave  across,  increase  in  breadth  and  convexity  as  they  curve  to 
their  anterior  ends :  these  are  more  prominent  than  their  posterior 
ridgctl  beginnings,  but  in  different  degrees  in  different  birds; 
and  the  inner  condyle  is  usually  the  most  prominent  anteriorly : 


'  See  X1X-.  p.  204,  pi.  3,  for  the  illnstration  and  application  of  tbo  ebaractcn  of 
tbe  tibia  in  the  determination  of  the  affinitiea  of  birda  indicated  hj  that  booe  fbeaiL 
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thtu  the  dist&l  end  of  the  tibia  is  like  that  of  the  femur  with 
the  back  of  the  condyles  turned  forward,  and  without  the  notch 
in  either. 

Among  the  modifications  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  tibia  may 
be  noted  the  pro<luction  of  the  rotular  process  in  the  axis  of  the 
shaft  two  inches  above  the  knee-joint  in  the  Divers  {CoIymbus)y 
fig.  34,  A ;  both  pro-  and  ecto-cnemial  ridgea  descend  from  tlie 
fore  part  of  the  base  of  this  process,  the  former  extentling  half- 
way down  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.  In  the  Albatross  the  pro-  and 
ecto-cnemial  ridges  are  much  developed  ;  but  are  still  more  so  in 
the  extinct  Cnemiomis,  without  corresponding  production  of  the 
rotular  or  *  epicnemial  *  process.  In  the  Ostrich  this  process 
extends  forward,  without  rising  above  the  level  of  the  proximal 
surface,  and  contracting  to  its  termination  there  divides  into  small 
pro-  and  ecto-cnemial  processes;  the  latter  the  shortest  and 
taberous.  The  distal  condyles  are  less  produced  anteriorly,  com- 
mence more  abruptly  and  are  more  produced  posteriorly,  than  in 
other  birds :  their  articular  surfaces  are  so  continuous  as  to  leave 
no  *  intercondylar '  space ;  there  is  no  tendinal  groove  or  bridge : 
but  a  tuberosity  above  the  middle  of  the  confluent  condyles. 
The  articular  surface  of  these  being  concave  in  one  direction, 
convex  in  the  other,  forma  a  *  trochlea,'  and  the  same  in  the  con- 
joined parts  of  the  distal  condyles  in  other  birds.  It  limits  the 
movements  of  the  next  segment  of  the  limb  to  one  plane. 

The^bulay  fig.  34,  tl,  is  a  styliforra  bone  ending  in  a  point  below 
at  various  distances  down  tlie  tibia  in  diiferent  birds.  The  articular 
head  is  subcompressed,  convex  in  the  longer  axis,  slightly  curved 
backward,  hollowed  on  the  inner  (tibial)  side:  rather  convex 
externally :  the  shaft  shows  the  rough  linear  tract  for  attachment 
to  the  tibia :  and  there  are  sometimes  tuberosities  for  tendinal 
insertions  on  the  opijosite  side. 

The  femur  is  ossified  from  one  centre:  the  tibia  has  an  epiphysis 
for  the  distal  condyles ;  the  proximal  end  of  the  metatai-sus  is 
ossified  from  one  centre,  forming  an  epiphysis  which  caps  the  ends 
of  the  three  metatarsals  that  coalesce,  first  witli  each  other,  then 
with  the  epiphysis,  to  form  the  single  comjwund  bone. 

The  trochlear  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  most  resembles  the  astra- 
galus in  those  mammals  (Ruminants,  e.g.)  in  which  the  meta- 
tarsals coalesce.  The  term  '  tarso-metatarse '  applietl  by  some 
omithotomists  to  the  present  segment,  fig.  34,  68,  implies  the  tarsal 
homology  of  the  epiphysis ;  the  same  might,  more  probably,  bo 
predicable  of  the  distal  one  of  the  tibia ;  but  neither  being  demon- 
strated, I  prefer  to  call  the  present  segment  the  '  metatarse.'     It 
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consists  of  the  foot-bones  of  three  digits  coalesced,  and  often  of  a 
fourth  ligamentouslj  joined  thereto.  This  always  small  and 
short  seeming  appendage  is  the  distal  end  of  the  metatarsal  of  the 
*  hallux  '  or  innermost  digit  of  the  pentadadyle  foot.  The  three 
coalesced  bones  are  the  metatarsals  of  the  second  (ii),  third  (iii),  and 
fourth  (iv)  toes,  fig.  34.  In  their  original  position  the  proximal  end 
of  the  third  metatarsal  is  behind  those  of  the  second  and  fourth 
which  meet  in  front  of  it.  A  fossa  below  the  meeting  shows, 
afterwards,  two  fore-and-aft  canals  which  diverge  to  outlets  at 
the  back  part  indicative  of  the  breadth  there  of  the  middle  metar- 
tarsal.  When,  as  in  Aquila,  there  are  two  foramina  in  front  of, 
as  well  as  two  behind,  the  upper  part  of  the  metatarse,  the  inter- 
space of  the  former  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  mid-metatarsal 
intervened  between  the  others  anteriorly,  and  this  structure  is 
concomitant  with  a  great  excess  of  the  transverse  over  the  fore< 
and-aft  diameter  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  metatarse.  In  most 
birds  a  fore-and-aft  canal  also  remains  to  indicate  the  primitive 
distinction  of  the  outer  (iv)  from  the  middle  (iii)  metatarsal  near 
their  distal  ends. 

The  metatarse,  fig.  34,  68,  presents  a  proximal  end  with  two 
articular  cavities  (*  ento- '  and  *  ecto-condylar ')  and  the  intercon- 
dylar space,  a  shaft  with  its  processes,  grooves,  and  perforations, 
and  a  distal  end  divided  (save  in  Struthio)  into  three  trochlear  con- 
dyles for  the  three  principal  (ii,  iii,  iv)  toes :  in  most  birds,  also, 
there  is  a  rough  depression  on  the  distal  half  of  the  inner  meta- 
tarsal, for  that  end  of  the  innermost  or  first  (i)  metatarsal  The 
proximal  end  varies  in  the  proportions  of  its  transverse  and  antero- 
posterior diameters,  in  the  depth  of  its  articular  surfaces,  and 
configuration  of  the  intercondylar  surface.  As  a  rule  the  ento- 
condylar  surface  is  largest  and  deepest ;  the  ectocondylar  surface 
is  nearly  flat  in  the  Eagle.  A  tuberosity  rises  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  intercondylar  space  in  birds  which  sleep  standing  on  one 
leg  ( GraU(B  and  some  others) :  it  passes  into  the  corresponding 
space  of  the  tibia,  the  bar  anterior  to  which  affords  so  much 
resistance  to  flexion  of  the  leg  as  counteracts  the  effect  of  oscilla- 
tions of  the  body :  it  requires  a  muscular  effort  to  bring  the 
tuberosity  over  that  bar,  and  the  elastic  lateral  ligaments  are 
then  put  on  the  stretch ;  but  as  soon  as  the  bar  is  passed  the 
tuberosity  slips  into  the  depression  above  with  a  snap  or  jerk. 
One  or  more  longitudinal  ridges  at  the  back  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  metatarsal  are  called  *  calcaneal ; '  they  intercept  or  bound 
tendinal  grooves  which,  in  some  instances,  are  bridged  over  by 
bone  and  converted  into  canals :  the  ridges  may  be  expanded  and 
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flattened.'  In  the  Birds  of  Prej  the  metatarsal  is  most  modified 
by  the  muscles  and  tendons  operating  upon  the  raptorial  toes. 
There  are  three  calcaneal  processes,  the  innermost  large,  the 
two  outer  ones  small  and  approximate.  The  fore  part  shows 
a  tuberosity  for  the  insertion  of  the  strong  *  tibialis  anticus ' 
(fig.  35,  48):  below  this  is  the  process  on  the  inner  margin 
extending  the  surface  of  attachment  for  the  metatarsal  of  the 
back  toe  (i).  The  trochlear  ends  of  the  three  confluent  meta- 
tarsals are  nearly  on  the  same  level,  the  inner  one  is  the 
broadest,  the  outer  one  the  narrowest :  each  is  produced,  at  an 
i^tpoeite  angle,  so  as  to  bound  the  wide  concavity  behind  this 
end  of  the  metatarsaL  In  the  King-Vulture  (Sarcoramphus), 
the  mid-trochlea  is  broadest  and  most  produced:  in  the  Snake- 
Vulture  i^Gypogerantts)  with  a  metatarsal  of  stilt-like  length,  the 
inner  trochlea  is  shorter  than  the  others  and  further  apart.  In 
most  Owls  the  metatarsal  is  shorter  in  proportion  to  its  breadth 
than  in  diurnal  Raptores ;  a  bony  bridge  overspans  the  beginning 
of  the  tendinal  canal  on  the  fore  part :  the  outer  trochlea  is  the 
shortest  and  is  bent  backward  and  inward.  In  most  Cantores 
xmd  Volitores  the  distal  end  of  the  metatarsal  is  little  expanded, 
and  the  three  trochleae  are  of  nearly  equal  length :  in  Podargus 
and  Dacelo  the  outer  trochlea  is  the  shortest.  In  Cypselus  the 
trochlese  terminate  on  the  same  transverse  line :  in  Trochilus  the 
middle  one  is  a  little  more  prominent.  In  the  short  and  strong 
metatarsal  of  the  Parrot-tribe,  the  middle  trochlea  extends  wholly 
below  the  others,  which  are  oblique  and  twisted,  especially  the 
outer  one,  backward  and  inward :  a  like  twist  is  noticeable  in 
most  Scansores,  especially  the  AVoodpeckers  and  Cuckoos.  In 
the  spurred  Gallincs  the  weapon  is  supported  on  a  conical  process 
from  the  back  part  of  the  metatarsal ;  sometimes  there  are  two, 
as  in  Pavo  bicalcaratua.  In  all  Rasores  the  mid-trochlea  is 
longest ;  in  Pigeons  and  Curassows  the  outer  (ir)  is  shorter  or 
higher  than  the  inner  {it)  trochlea :  in  the  Tinamou  and  Syrrhaptes 
it  is  longer.  In  the  Apteryx  and  tridactyle  Cursores  the  mid- 
trochlea  b  largest,  and  extends  by  almost  its  whole  length  beyond 
the  other  two  which  are  nearly  on  a  level.  In  Struthio  the  inner 
metatarsal  (ii)  terminates  in  a  point  near  the  base  of  the  great 
trochlea  (hi):  the  outer  trochlea  {iv)  is  comparatively  small  and 
short.  In  Grallatores  the  mid-trochlea  is  longest,  the  other  two 
of  equal  or  nearly  equal  length  in  most :  the  inner  (i7)  trochlea  is 
the  shorter  in  the  Demoiselle  Crane  {Scops  Virgo) ;  the  outer  one 

'  xn*.  ToL  iii.  part  it.  (1846),  pp.  321,  322;  xlit-.  p.  274,  &c. 
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{ic)  in  the  Woodcock  {Scolopax),     In  the  Spoonbill  {Platalcea) 
and  Flamingo  {Phanicopterus)  the  mid-trochlea  is  but  little  pro- 
duced beyond  the  others.     The  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the 
innermost  metatarsal  (i)  is  raised  well  above  the  trochlear  end  of 
tlie  next  (ii)  in  most  of  those  Waders  that  have  the  back-toe. 
Amongst  Natatores  the  Albatross  has  the  three  trochlea  nearly 
on  the  same  level :  in  others  the  mid  one  is  usually  most  pro- 
duced:   in  the  Gannet  and  Pelican   the  outer  trochlea  is  the 
shortest  and  furthest  from  the  middle  one.     In  the  Guillemot 
( Uria)  the  inner  trochlea  («)  ends  at  the  base  of  the  mid  one, 
whilst  the  outer  trochlea  is  of  nearly  equal  length  with  the  mid 
one  :  in  the  Grebe  (Podieeps)  the  inner  trochlea  is  the  longest  of 
the  three :  in  the  Loon  ( Colymhus)  it  is  the  shortest :  the  meta- 
tarsal in  this  bird  is  much  compressed,  and  the  outer  and  inner 
trochlea  are  bent  backward.     The  Penguins  show  the  most  in- 
structive modification  of  the  metatarsal:    it  is  very  short  and 
broad  ;  but  the  primitive  divisions  are  to  a  great  degree  retained, 
especially  on  the  fore  part  of  the  compound  bone.     The  stunted 
or  abortive  met;itarsal  supporting  the  backwardly  directed  toe 
consists  of  a  trochlear  articulation  supported  on   a  compressed 
stem,  twisted,   and   obtusely  pointed   above,   with   one   margin 
thickened  and  rough  for  syndesmosis  with  the  next  anchylosed 
metatarsal.     This  bone  is  best  developed  in  the  Raptorial  birds 
and  the  Dodo,"  in  which  its  length  may  exceed  a  fourth  part 
of  the  length  of  the  metatarsal  segment :  in  Pigeons  it  is  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  i)art  that  length  :  by  the  twist  the  bone  forms  a 
pulley  upon  which  the  flexor  tendon  of  the  back  toe  plays.     In 
the  Dodo  the  distal  expansion  is  increased  by  an  obtuse  process 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  trochlea ;  and  this  character  is  repeated 
in  the  Columbidce.^     In  GallincB  the  trochlea  is  less  expanded 
and  the  twist  is  feebly  shown :  it  disappears  in  the  still  smaller 
loose  metatarsal  of  Apteryx,  Palapteryx^  and  in  many  Natatores, 
in  some  of  which  it  is  represented  by  the  ligamentous  matter 
tying  the  short  back  toe  to  the  metatarse. 

Both  this  (i)  and  its  metatarsal  are  undeveloped  in  the  lai^er 
existing  CursoreSy  the  Bustards  (  Otis\  the  Plovers  (  Charadicus), 
the  Thick-knees  {Q£dicnemus\  the  Oystercatchers  (Hcpmatopus), 
the  Coursers  (  Tachydrornus),  and  the  Albatrosses  {DtomedtBa  and 
Haladroma). 

The  toes  of  birds  never  exceed  four  in  number,  and  of  these, 
three  are  usually  elongated  and  directed  forward,  diverging,  while 

'  XXVI*.  *  xxvir.  pi.  11.  •  XVI'.  vol.  iii.  p.  307. 
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one  Is  short  and  directed  backward.  The  hind  toe  articulates 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  others  in  grasping  and  perching  1)irds, 
bnt  on  a  higher  level  in  terrestrial  and  aquatic  kinds.  By  the 
analogv  of  the  number  of  the  phalanges  of  these  toes  with  those 
m  Lizards  (voL  L  p.  192,  fig.  122)  the  back  toe,  fig.  34,  i,  is  the 
innermost,  answering  to  '  hallux ; '  the  inner  of  the  front  toes,  ib. 
it,  is  the  second ;  the  middle  one,  ib.  zVi,  is  the  third :  the  outer 
one,  ib.  iv,  is  the  fourth:  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
phalanges  pn^essively  increases  from  two  to  five.  The  fifth 
toe  of  the  four  phalanges  in  the  Monitor  is  not  developed  in  any 
bird.  The  constancy  of  the  number  of  phalanges  in  each  toe  is 
snch  that  the  toes  retained  in  a  tridactyle  bird,  e.  g.,  Emeu,  are 
seen  to  be  the  second,  third,  and  fourth;  those  in  a  didactyle 
bird,  e.  g..  Ostrich,  to  be  the  third  and  fourth :  and,  although  the 
bitter  is  much  the  smaller  and  shorter  toe,  it  retains  its  superior 
number  of  joints.  Among  the  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  be  cited  the  outer  toe  of  the  Caprimulgus  and  of  the  Swift, 
which  has  but  four  phalanges ;  in  the  Swift,  also,  the  innermost 
toe  is  directed  forward  like  the  rest.  The  last  phalanx  in  each 
toe  is  pointed,  and  usually  curved,  corresponding  in  some  measure 
with  the  shape  of  the  claw  it  supports :  the  articular  ends  of  the 
phalanges  are  slightly  expanded  and  coadaptcd  with  trochlear 
jwits  limiting  motion  to  one  plane. 

The  chief  of  the  sesamoid  bones  in  the  hind  limb  is  the  patella : 
it  is  of  unusual  size  in  the  Penguin,  is  ossified  from  two  centres, 
and  articulates  with  the  procnemial  process  of  the  tibia:  it 
coexists  with  the  long  rotular  process  in  the  Loon,  fig.  34,  /;  it 
is  large  and  of  an  angular  form  in  the  Musk-duck  {Biziura) :  in 
the  Merganser  the  patella  is  largest  and  deeply  notched ;  in  the 
Coot  it  b  elongate.  In  most  aerial  birds  a  patella  is  wanting. 
A  calcaneal  sesamoid  is  wedged  into  the  outer  and  back  part  of 
the  ankle-joint  in  the  Apteryx,  and  plays  upon  the  back  part  of 
the  tibial  trochlea  in  the  Turkey,  Guan,  Curassow,  and  some 
other  Basares. 

Ossification  normally  extends  into  the  tendons  of  some  of  the 
mnscles  in  most  birds :  e.  g.,  of  the  deep  seated  spinal  ones  of  the 
back  (  Uria  Troile  and  many  others) ;  of  the  muscles  of  the  foot 
and  toea  {Gallifue).  The  bony  plates  at  the  corneal  margin  of 
the  sclerotic  tunic  of  the  eye,  and  the  columelliform  stapes  of  the 
car,  are  appendages  to  sense-organs.  ]Mr.  William  Home  Clift 
discovered  small  ossifications  at  the  attachments  of  the  semilunar 
valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  in  some  Birds.* 

•  rir.  p.  331. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MUSCULAR  SYSTEM  OP  AVES. 

§  131.  General  Characters, — The  mascular  system  of  Birds  is 
remarkable  for  the  distinctness  and  density  of  the  fasciculi  or 
visible  fibres,  the  deep  red  colour  of  those  chiefly  employed  in 
vigorous  action,  and  their  marked  separation  from  the  tendons, 
which  arc  of  a  pearly  shining  colour,  and  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  ossification.  This  high  degree  of  developement  re- 
sults from  the  rapid  circulation  of  very  warm  and  rich  blood, 
highly  oxygenated  through  the  extent  of  the  respiratory  system. 
The  energy  of  the  muscular  contraction  in  this  class  is  in  the 
ratio  of  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions,  but  the  irritability  of 
the  fibre  rapidly  goes  after  death.  The  elementary  fibres  are 
much  smaller  and  less  sharply  angular  than  in  Reptiles ;  the 
blood-vessels  being  more  abundant  and  occupying  more  space  in 
their  intervals. 

These  characteristic  properties  are  manifested  in  the  greatest 
degree  in  the  muscles  of  the  Volitores,  and  of  those  Cantores  that 
take  their  food  on  the  wing,  as  the  Hirundinidce ;  in  those  of  the 
Diurnal  Raptores  and  the  long-winged  Palmipedes^  as  the  Alba- 
tross, Tropic  Bird,  &c.  In  the  more  heavy  and  slow-moving 
Herbivorous  families,  the  muscles  resemble  those  of  the  Reptilia 
in  their  softness  and  pale  colour.  In  birds  of  flight  the  me- 
chanical disposition  of  the  muscular  system  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  aerial  locomotion  of  this  class ;  the  principal  masses  being 
collected  below  the  centre  of  gravity,  beneath  the  sternum,  beneath 
the  j)elvi8,  and  upon  the  thighs,  they  act  like  the  ballast  of  a 
vessel  and  assist  in  maintaining  the  steadiness  of  the  body  during 
flight,  while  at  the  same  time  the  extremities  require  only  long 
and  thin  tendons  for  the  communication  of  the  muscular  influence 
to  them,  and  are  thereby  rendered  light  and  slender. 

§  132.  Muscles  of  the  vertebree. — The  muscles  of  the  cervical  re- 
gion are  the  most  developed,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  size 
and  mobility  of  this  part  of  the  spine  ;  the  muscles  which  are  situ- 
ated on  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
indistinct,  feeble,  and  but  slightly  carneous ;  they  are  not,  how- 
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ever,  entirely  wanting.  In  the  Struthious  and  shoii^winged  sea 
birds,  in  which  the  dorsal  vertebne  are  unfettered  by  anchylosis, 
these  muscles  are  more  fleshy  and 
distinct,  most  so  in  the  Aptert/x, 
and  will  here  be  described  as  seen 
in  that  bird.' 

The  sacro-lumbalis  is  the  most 
external  or  lateral  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  and  extends  from  the 
anterior  border  of  the  ilium  to  the 
penultimate  cervical  vertebra.  It 
arises  by  short  tendinous  and  car- 
neous  fibres  from  the  outer  half  of 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  ilium, 
and  by  a  succession  of  long,  strong, 
and  flattened  tendons  from  the  an- 
gles of  the  fifth  and  fourth  ribs, 
and  frcxn  the  diapophyses  of  the 
third,  second,  and  first  dorsal  verte- 
brae ;  also  by  a  shorter  tendon  from 
that  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra; 
these  latter  origins  represent  the 
musculi  accessorii  ad  sacro-lumba' 
lem  ;  to  bring  them  into  view,  the 
external  margin  of  the  sacro-lum- 
balis must  be  raised.  These  acces- 
sory tendons  run  obliquely  forward, 
expanding  as  they  proceed,  and  are 
lost  in  the  under  surface  of  the 
muscle.  It  is  inserted  by  a  fleshy 
fasciculus  with  very  short  tendinous 
fibres  into  the  angle  of  the  sixth 
rib,  and  by  a  series  of  correspond- 
ing fasciculi,  which  become  progressively  longer  and  more  ten- 
dinous, into  the  angles  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  third  and  second 
ribs,  and  into  the  parapophyses  of  the  first  dorsal  and  last  two 
cervical  vertebrae:  the  last  insertion  is  fleshy  and  strong;  the 
four  anterior  of  these  insertions  are  concealed  by  the  upper  and 
outer  fleshy  portions  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  which  divides  into  five 
elongated  fleshy  bundles,  inserted  successively  into  the  diapo- 
physes of  the  first  three  dorsal  and  last  two  cervical  vertebrae. 


Moselea  of  a  Hawk. 


'  zxiv.  ToL  iiL  p.  280,  jAs.  32  and  33. 
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These  last  insertions  seem  to  represent  the  continuation  of  the 
sacro-lumbalU  in  Man,  which  is  termed  the  cervicalis  descendena 
or  ascendens. 

The  longissimus   dorsi  is   blended  posteriorly  both   with  the 
sacro-lumbalis  and  the  multifidus  spincB,  and  anteriorly  with  the 
outer  portion  of  the  spinalis  dorsi.     It  extends  as  far  forward  as 
the  thirteenth  cervical  vertebra.    It  arises  from  the  inner  or  mesi<al 
half  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  ilium ;  from  a  strong  aponeu- 
rosis attached  to  the  spines  of  the  eighth,  seventh  and  sixth  dorsal 
vertebrae  ;  and  from  the  diapophyses  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth  and 
third  dorsal  vertebraj.     The  cameous  fibres  continued  fixjm  the 
second  origin,  or  series  of  origins  from  the  spinous  processes,  in- 
cline slightly  outward  as  they  pass  forward,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  anapophyses  of  the  first  three  dorsal  vertebrae,  receiving  ac- 
cessory fibres  from  the  spinalis  dorsi.     The  fasciculi   from  the 
diapophyses  incline  inward,  and  are  also  inserted  into  the  anapo- 
physes of  the  vertebrae  anterior  to  them  ;  they  receive  fibres  from 
the  iliac  origin,  and  soon  begin  to  form  a  scries  of  oblique  cameous 
fasciculi,  which  become  more  distinct  as  they  are  situated  more 
anteriorly  ;  they  are  at  first  implanted  in  the  vertebra  next  in  front 
of  that  from  which  they  rise,  and  then  into  the  vertebra  next  but 
one  in  front :  the  most  anterior  of  these  tendons  of  insertions,  to 
which  can  be  traced  any  of  the  fibres  of  the  main  body  of  the 
longissimus  dorsi  is  that  which  is  implanted  into  the  thirteenth 
cervical  vertebra ;  it  is  this  fasciculus  which  is  joined  by  the  first 
or  most  posterior  of  the/a«c/cM/i  obliqui  of  the  longus  colli  posticus. 
Ohliquus  colli f  a  series  of  oblique  cameous  fasciculi,  evidently 
a  continuation  of,  or  part  of  the  same  system  with  those  in  which 
the  longissimus  dorsi  terminates  anteriorly,  is  continued  between 
the  diapophysis  of  one  cervical  vertebra  to  the  anapophysis  or 
posterior  zygapophysis  of  the  next  vertebra  but  one  in  advance, 
as  far  forward  as  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.     This  series  of 
muscles  seems  to  represent  the  transversalis  colli,  which  is  the 
anterior  continuation  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  in  Mammalia,  but 
it  diflTers  in  being  inserted  into  the  oblique,  instead  of  the  trans- 
verse processes.     In  the  direction  of  their  fibres  these  fasciculi 
resemble   the   semispinalis  colli,  but   they  are  inserted  into  the 
obli(|[ue  processes  instead  of  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae.     There 
are  no  other  muscles  with  which  they  can  be  compared  in  the 
Mammalia  than  these  two,  with  neither  of  which,  however,  do 
they  precisely  correspond;   they  seem  to  represent  the  second 
series  of  oblique  muscular  fasciculi  in  the  trunk  of  Fishes. 

The  fasciculi  obliqui  which  rise  from  the  first  two  dorsal  and 
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five  lower  cervical  vertebrae  are  joined  near  their  tendinous  termi- 
nations by  cmresponding  oblique  fisucicali  of  the  longiis  colli 
posticus,  and  the  strong  round  tendons  continued  from  the  points 
of  convergence  of  these  fascicles  are  inserted  successively  into  the 
[losterior  oblique  processes  of  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  cer%-ical 
vertebra  inclusive ;  the  two  fasciculi  next  in  succession  receive 
no  accessory  fibres  firom  the  longus  colli  posticus ;  the  anterior 
one  derives  an  extensive  origin  from  the  upper  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  eighth,  seventh,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  whole  of  each  fasciculus  is 
not  expended  in  the  strong  round  tendinous  insertion  above  de- 
scribed ;  the  portion  which  arises  from  the  anterior  ridge  of  the 
diapophysis  passes  more  directly  inwards  than  the  rest,  and  is 
attached  to  the  tendon  which  terminates  the  fasciculus  imme- 
diately behind ;  at  the  middle  of  the  neck  these  accessory  fibres 
af^iroach  to  the  character  of  distinct  origins.  The  tendons  of 
insertion,  moreover,  severally  receive  accessory  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  base  of  the  zygapophysis  of  the  two  vertebrse  next  behind ; 
and  thus  they  become  the  medium  of  muscular  forces  acting  from 
not  less  than  five  distinct  points,  the  power  of  which  is  augmented 
by  each  tendon  being  braced  down  by  the  oblique  converging 
series  of  muscles  immediately  anterior  to  it.  The  fasciculus  from 
the  eighth  cervical  vertebra,  besides  its  insertion  by  the  ordinary 
tendon,  sends  off  externally  a  small  pyramidal  bundle  of  musculajr 
fibres  which  soon  terminates  in  a  long  and  slender  tendon  which 
is  inserted  into  the  oblique  process  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra. 
Corresponding  portions  of  muscle  are  detached  from  the  two 
anterior  fasciculi,  which  converge  and  terminate  in  a  common 
slender  tendon  inserted  into  the  posterior  oblique  process  of  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra ;  and  thus  terminates  this  complex  muscle 
or  series  of  muscles.  It  is  partially  represented  by  the  muscle 
3,  in  fig.  35  (Hawk). 

The  longus  colli  posticus  is  most  internal  or  medial  of  the  super- 
ficial muscles  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thoracic  and  cervical 
regions.  At  its  posterior  part  it  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
longissimus  dorsi;  its  m^lial  and  anterior  part  offers  a  strong 
analogy  with  the  biventer  cervicis ;  it  is  the  homolc^ue  of  the 
first,  or  medio-dorsal  series  of  oblique  fibres  of  the  muscular 
system  in  Fishes.  It  commences  by  long  and  slender,  but  strong, 
snlicompressed  tendons  from  the  spines  of  the  sixth,  fifth  and 
fourth  dorsal  vertebrae :  these  tendons  gradually  ex[>and  as  they 
proceed  forward  and  downward,  and  send  off  from  their  under 
surface  muscular  fibres  which  continue  in  the  same  course,  and 
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begin  to  be  grouped  into  distinct  fasciculi  at  the  base  of  the  neck: 
the  first  of  these  bundles  joins  a  fasciculus  of  the  lonffissimus  dorsi, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  anapophysis  of  the  thirteenth  cervical 
vertebra;  the  succeeding  fasciculi  derive  their  origins  from  a 
broad  and  strong  aponeurotic  sheet  attached  to  the  spines  of  the 
fourth,  third  and  second  dorsal  vertebne:  the  second  to  the 
eighth  fasciculi  inclusive  are  compressed,  broad,  and  fleshy,  and 
are  inserted  in  the  strong  round  tendons  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding muscle,  and  attached  to  the  zygapophyses  of  tlie  twelfth  to 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra>  inclusive :  the  ninth  fasciculus,  which 
forms  the  main  anterior  continuation  of  the  longus  colli  posticus, 
is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  receives,  as  it  advances,  accessory 
fibres  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  to  the  third 
cervical  vertebrae  inclusive,  and  is  inserted,  partly  fleshy,  partly 
by  a  strong  tendon,  into  the  side  of  the  broad  spine  of  the  vertebra 
dentata.  A  slender  fasciculus  is  detached  from  the  mesial  and 
dorsal  margin  of  the  longus  colli  posticus,  near  the  base  of  the 
neck,  which  soon  terminates  in  a  long  round  tendon,  fig.  35,  a  6 : 
this  tendon  is  braced  down  by  short  aponeurotic  fibres  to  the  spine 
of  the  fifth,  fourth,  third  and  second  cervical  vertebrsB  inclusive, 
immediately  beyond  which  it  again  becomes  fleshy,  and  expands 
to  be  inserted  into  the  occipital  ridge :  this  portion  is  the  digas- 
trigue  or  hiventer  capitis  of  Cuvier,  ib.  c,  6. 

In  Rnptores  the  carneous  exceeds  the  tendinous  part  of  this 
muscle.  Tlie  displacement  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  preceding 
muscle  and  the  longissimus  dorsi  brings  into  view  the  spinalis 
dorsi,  which  is  a  well-developed  and  distinct  muscle  in  the 
Aptergx.  It  arises  by  two  long,  narrow,  flattened  tendons  from 
the  spines  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  dorsal  vertebrae :  these  pass 
obliquely  downward  and  forward,  expanding  as  they  proceed, 
and  terminate  in  two  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres :  the  posterior 
bundle  passes  forward  beneath  the  anterior  one,  and  inclining 
inward  and  upward,  divides  into  two  portions,  inserted  by  long 
tendons  into  the  spines  of  the  second  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae ; 
it  then  sends  a  few  fibres  forward  to  join  the  outer  and  anterior 
fasciculus,  which  is  partly  inserted  by  a  slender  tendon  into  the 
spine  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra :  the  rest  of  the  fibres  of  the 
second  fasciculus  join  the  portion  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  which 
is  implanted  into  the  posterior  oblique  process  of  the  last  cervical 
vertebra.  The  three  inserted  tendons  of  the  spinalis  dorsi  are 
also  the  medium  of  attachment  of  fibres  continued  from  the  mul- 
tijidus  spina,  beneath  them. 

The  series  of  muscles  called  muWJidus  spina:  arises  by  fleshy 
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fibres  frcHD  the  diapophyses  of  the  five  last  dorsal  yertcbne,  which 
pasa  upward,  forward,  and  inward,  to  be  inserted  by  four  flat 
tendons  into  the  spines  of  the  seventh  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebne 
inclusive,  and  by  the  tendons  of  the  spinalis  dorsi  into  the  two 
anterior  dorsal  spines. 

Obliquo-spinales.  The  removal  of  the  multifidus  spina  brings 
into  view  a  series  of  long,  narrow,  flat  tendons,  coming  off  from 
the  spines  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  and  slightly  expanding  as 
they  proceed  forwards  and  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards ; 
they  become  fleshy  half-way  from  their  origin,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  posterior  oblique  and  transverse  processes  of  the  six 
anterior  dorsal  vertebne,  and  into  the  posterior  oblique  processes 
of  the  three  last  cervical  vertebra?. 

The  interspinales  muscles  do  not  exist  in  the  region  of  the  back, 
unless  we  r^ard  the  preceding  oblique  fibres  as  a  modified  repre- 
sentation of  them.  The  most  posterior  fasciculus  of  muscular 
fibres,  which  is  directly  extended  between  the  spinous  processes, 
commences  at  the  interspace  of  the  spines  of  the  two  last  cervical 
vertebne,  and  the  series  is  continued  as  far  as  the  vertebra  dentata. 

Interarticulares.  The  muscles  which  form  the  more  direct 
continuation  of  the  obliquo-spinales  are  continued  from  the  pos- 
terior zygapophysis  of  one  vertebra  to  that  of  the  next  in  front. 

Obliquo-transversales.  A  third  series  of  deep-seated  interver- 
tebral muscles  is  situated  external  to  the  preceding,  and  passes 
obliquely  between  the  diapophysis  and  the  posterior  zygapophysis 
of  the  vertebra  in  front.  These  fasciculi  appear  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  multifidus  spina  in  the  neck. 

The  intertransversales  are  two  series  of  short  cameous  fasciculi 
passing  the  one  between  the  diapophyses,  and  the  other  between 
the  parapophyses. 

Levatores  costarum.  The  first  or  most  anterior  of  this  series  of 
muscles  seems  to  represent  the  scalenus  medius;  it  arises  from 
both  the  di-  and  pleur-apophysis  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  and 
expands  to  be  inserted  into  the  first  rib,  and  into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  second  rib.  The  remaining  levatores  successively 
diminish  in  size  as  they  are  placed  backwards;  they  come  off 
from  the  diapophyses  of  the  first  six  dorsal  vertebne ;  those  from 
the  first  and  second  expand  to  be  inserted  into  the  rib  attached  to 
the  same  transverse  process  and  to  the  one  next  behind ;  the  rest 
have  a  single  insertion  :  the  angle  and  the  part  of  the  rib  imme- 
diately beneath  arc  the  situations  of  their  attachments. 

ComplexuSy  fig.  35,  7.  This  strong  triangular  fleshy  muscle 
arises  from  the  met-  and  di-apophyses  of  the  fourth,  tiiird  and 
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second  cervical  vertebras,  and  gradually  expands  as  it  advances 
forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  occipital  ridge,  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  insertion  of  the  hiventer  cervicis  to  the  mastoid  process. 

Recti  capitis  postici.  These  small  muscles  are  concealed  by 
the  preceding;  they  rise  successively  from  the  spines  of  the 
third,  second  and  first  cervical  vertebrae,  and  expand  as  they 
advance  to  be  inserted  into  the  occiput. 

Trachelo-mastoideus.  This  strong,  subdepressed  cameous 
muscle  arises  from  the  diapophyses  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  third 
and  second  cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  parocci- 
pital. 

Longus  colli.  This  large  and  long  muscle,  which  appears 
simple  when  first  exposed,  is  found  to  consist,  when  unravelled 
by  further  dissection,  of  a  series  of  closely  succeeding  long,  narrow 
fasciculi,  arising  from  the  hypapophyses  of  the  sixth  dorsal  to  the 
first  dorsal,  and  from  the  ten  posterior  cervical  vertebrae;  and 
sending  narrow  tendons  which  increase  in  length  as  they  are 
given  off  more  anteriorly,  obliquely  forward  and  outward,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  pleurapophyses  of  all  the  cervical  vertebrae  save 
the  first  two :  the  highest  or  foremost  tendon  is  attached  to  the 
tubercle  at  the  under  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas ;  but  this 
tendon  is  also  the  medium  of  insertion  of  five  small  fasciculi  of 
muscular  fibres  arising  from  the  diapophyses  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
fourth,  third  and  second  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  is  continued,  or  arises  by  as 
many  distinct  tendons,  from  the  five  superior  tendons  of  insertion 
of  the  preceding  muscle ;  these  origins  soon  become  fleshy,  con- 
verge, and  coalesce  previous  to  their  insertion  into  the  base  of  the 
skull. 

The  rectus  capitis  anticus  minor  is  a  strong  fleshy  compressed 
triangular  muscle  arising  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of 
the  first  four  cervical  vertebrae,  and  inserted  into  the  basi- 
occipital. 

The  rectus  capitis  lateralis  arises  from  the  diapophyses  of  the 
sixth  to  the  second  cervical  vertebrae  inclusive ;  it  is  inserted  into 
the  lateral  ridge  or  tubercle  of  the  basioccipital. 

The  obliquus  externus  abdominis  arises,  fleshy,  from  the  second 
and  third  ribs,  and  by  a  strong  aponeurosis  from  the  succeeding 
ribs  near  the  attachment  of  the  costal  processes,  and  from  those 
processes.  The  fleshy  fibres  are  continued  from  this  aponeurotic 
origin  to  nearly  opposite  the  ends  of  the  vertebral  ribs ;  they  run 
almost  transversely,  very  slightly  inclined  towards  the  pubis,  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  linea  alba,  and  there  terminate,  by  an 
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almost  straight,  parallel  line,  in  their  aponeurosis  of  insertion. 
The  fibres  of  this  aponeurosis  decussate  those  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  adhere  to  the  tendinous  intersections  of  the  rectus  beneath. 
The  aponeurosis  from  the  last  rib  passes  to  be  inserted  into  a 
(Strong  ligament  extending  between  the  free  extremities  of  the 
pubic  bones,  leaving  the  abdomen,  behind  the  last  rib,  defended 
only  by  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis. 

The  obliquus  intemus  abdominis  arises  from  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  and  outer  surface  of  the  pubis;  aponeurotic  from  the 
upper  part,  fleshy  for  half  an  inch  from  the  lower  or  ventral 
extremity :  the  cameous  fibres  run  longitudinally,  and  cannot  be 
distinctly  defined  from  the  intercostales  on  their  outer  border,  or 
frmn  the  rectus  abdominis  on  their  inner  or  mesial  border,  which 
forms  the  medium  of  the  insertion  of  the  internal  oblique. 

The  rectus  abdominis  is  the  medial  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding muscle,  which  arises  by  a  strong,  flat,  triangular  tendon 
from  the  lower  or  ventral  extremity  of  the  pubis  and  from  the 
inter-pubic  ligament :  it  soon  becomes  fleshy ;  the  cameous  por- 
tion is  interrupted  by  three  broad,  oblique,  but  distinct  aponeu- 
rotic intersections,  and  is  finally  inserted  into  the  sternum. 

Transversalis  abdominis.  A  layer  of  loose,  dark-coloured  cel- 
lular tissue  divides  the  internal  oblique  from  the  transverse  abdo- 
minal, except  at  its  origin  from  the  pubis,  and  for  half  an  inch 
anterior  to  that  part.  The  transversalis  then  proceeds  to  derive 
cameous  fibres  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs  near  their  lower 
third ;  they  pass  obliquely  upward  and  forward,  and  terminate 
by  a  regular,  slightly  concave  line  midway  between  their  origins 
and  the  extremities  of  the  ribs ;  a  strong  aponeurosis  passes  thence 
to  the  linea  alba,  but  becomes  thin  at  the  pubic  region,  where  a 
mass  of  fat  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  peritoneum. 

The  diaphragm  presents  more  of  its  mammalian  character  in 
the  Apteryx '  than  in  any  other  known  bird.  It  is  perforated  by 
vessels  only,  in  consequence  of  the  non-developement  of  the  abdo- 
minal air-cells.  The  origin  corresponding  to  that  of  the  lesser 
muscle  in  Mammals  is  by  two  strong  and  distinct,  short  tendinous 
pillars  from  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the  last  costal  vertebra ;  they 
are  united  by  a  strong  tendon  or  fascia,  forming  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  aortic  passage.  The  tendinous  pillars  may  be 
traced  forward  for  some  way  in  the  central  aponeurosis,  expanding 
without  crossing ;  they  are  then  lost  in  that  aponeurosis,  which  is 
perforated  by  the  gastric  arteries  and  veins,  divides  anteriorly  to 
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give  passage  to  the  gullet  and  the  apex  of  the  heart,  expands 
over  the  anterior  part  of  the  thoracic  air-cells,  and  becomes,  at  its 
lateral  circumference,  the  point  of  attachment  of  muscular  fibres 
arising  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  ribs,  and  forming 
apparently  a  continuation  of  the  transversalis  abdominis. 

The  appendico-costales^  arise  from  the  posterior  edge  and  ex- 
tremity of  the  costal  processes,  and  run  down  to  be  inserted 
severally  into  the  rib  posterior  to  that  to  which  the  process 
affording  them  origin  is  attached.  These  processes  are  supported 
by  strong  triangular  aponeuroses  continued  from  their  anterior 
and  upper  margins,  severally,  to  the  rib  anterior  to  them. 

The  levator  caudcB  arises  from  the  posterior  and  superior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ischium  ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  spines  of  the  caudal 
vertebrae.  In  birds  with  a  posteriorly  expanded  sacrum,  that 
bone  affords  the  chief  origin  to  this  muscle,  fig.  35,  to. 

The  adductor  cauda  superior  is  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
with  which  it  runs  parallel;  it  rises  below  from  the  posterior 
extremity  or  tuber  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pleura- 
pophyses  of  the  caudal  vertebrae. 

The  adductor  caudcB  inferior  arises  from  the  tuber  ischii  and 
the  ligament  connecting  this  with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
pubis.    It  is  inserted  into  the  diapophyses  of  the  caudal  vertebrae. 

The  depressor  caudcB  arises,  ib.  15,  from  the  under  part  of  the 
middle  line  of  pelvis ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  spines  of  the 
caudal  vertebrae. 

In  birds  of  flight  the  *  rectrices,'  or  rudder-quills  attached  to 
the  coalesced  and  modified  terminal  vertebrae  call  for  moving 
powers  not  developed  in  the  Apteryx. 

The  quadratus  coccyijis^  fig.  35,  u,  arises  from  the  diapo- 
physes of  the  coccygeal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  shafts 
of  the  tail-quills,  which  it  separates  and  raises.  On  the  lateral 
aspect  the  pubo-coccygeus,  ib.  12,  arises  from  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  pubis,  and  inserted  also  into  the  shafts  of  the  exterior  rec- 
trices ;  it  is  by  means  of  these  muscles  in  conjunction  with  the 
quadratus  and  levator  caudae,  that  the  Peacock  raises  the  gorgeous 
plumes  overlying  the  true  tail-feathers. 

The  ilio-coccygeus,  ib.  13,  extends  from  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  ilium  to  the  last  coccygeal  vertebra,  and  to  the  small  inferior 
tail-feathers. 

On  the  ventral  or  inferior  aspect  of  the  tail,  the  muscles  are  in 
general  more  feebly  developed  than  on  the  opposite  side,  except 
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in  the  Woodpeckers,  where  the  tail,  by  means  of  its  stiff  and 
pointed  quill-feathers,  serves  as  a  prop  to  support  the  bird  on  the 
perpendicular  trunks  of  trees  on  which  it  seeks  its  food.  In  these 
the  isckio-coccygeiUy  ib.  14,  is  of  large  size,  extending  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  ischiadic  tuberosity,  and  from  the  diapophyses 
of  the  anterior  caudal  vertebrae  to  the  hacmapophyses  of  the  ikjs- 
terior  ones,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  ploughshare  bone. 

Of  the  Muscles  of  the  heady  those  which  are  attached  to  it  for 
its  general  motions  have  already  been  described ;  the  remaining 
muscle  of  this  part  are  devoted  to  the  movements  of  the  jaws,  the 
tongue,  the  eye,  and  the  ear. 

The  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  chiefly  modified  in  relation  to  the 
moveable  condition  of  the  upper  mandible  and  tympanic  bone, 
and  the  subserviency  of  the  latter  to  the  actions  of  these  parts. 

The  temporalis,  fig.  35, 17,  fills  the  temjwral  fossa,  which  con- 
sequently indicates  the  bulk  of  that  muscle  in  the  dry  skull.  It 
arises  from  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  temporal  and  parietal 
bones,  and,  as  it  passes  within  the  zygoma,  becomes  closely 
blended  with  the  masseter ;  the  united  muscles  derive  an  acces- 
sion of  fibres  from  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  raised  superior  margin,  representing  the  coronoid  process ; 
and  into  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  from  the  articulation  as  far 
forward  as  the  commencement  of  the  homy  bill.  In  the  Cormo- 
rant, the  osseous  style,  moveably  articulated  to  the  superoccipital, 
affords  to  the  temporal  muscles  a  more  extensive  origin.  This, 
indeed,  is  its  essential  use,'  for  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  are  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone,  and  glide  beneath 
the  posterior  or  superadded  fasciculi  of  the  temporalis. 

The  biventer  maxillce,  ib.  18,  arises  by  two  portions,  the  one 
from  the  lateral  depression,  the  other  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
paroccipital ;  they  are  inserted  into  the  back  part  and  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  openers  and  closers  of  the  mandibles  present  very  slight 
differences  of  bulk  in  relation  to  the  developement  of  the  parts  they 
are  destined  to  move ;  their  disproportion  to  the  bill  is,  on  the 
contrary,  truly  remarkable  in  the  Horn-bills,  Toucans,  and  Pe- 
lican, and  the  bill  is  but  weakly  closed  in  these  in  comparison 
with  the  shorter-billed  birds. 

The  upper  mandible  when  moveable  is  acted  on  by  three 
muscles  on  either  side.  The  first  is  of  a  radiated  form,  arises 
from  the  septum  of  the  orbits,  the  fibres  converging  to  be  inserted 
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into  the  pterygoid  near  its  articulation  with  the  tympanic..  It 
draws  forward  the  pterygoid  bone,  which  pushes  against  and  raises 
the  upper  jaw. 

The  entotr/mpanicus,  or  levator  tympanicus,  arises  from  the  side 
of  the  basisphenoid  and  is  inserted  into  the  fossa,  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tympanic  bone :  in  adducting  that  bone  it  pushes  for- 
ward the  pterygoid,  and,  consequently,  the  upper  mandible  in  the 
same  way  as  the  preceding  muscle,  and  assists  in  opening  the  bill. 

The  pterygoideus  externus  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
orbital  process  of  the  tympanic,  and  is  inserted  into  the  mandible  in 
front  of  the  outer  articular  cavity.  The  pterygoideus  internus 
arises  by  a  tendon  from  the  fore  part,  and  by  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  rest,  of  the  depression  upon  the  palatine  bone,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  inflected  angle  of  the  mandible.  This 
muscle  draws  forward  the  lower  jaw. 

In  the  Cross-bill  (Loxia  curvirostra)  there  is  a  remarkable  want 
of  symmetry  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
head  corresponding  to  their  peculiar  position.  Those  of  the  side 
towards  which  the  lower  jaw  is  drawn  in  a  state  of  rest  (which 
varies  in  different  individuals)  are  most  developed,  and  act  upon 
the  mandibles  with  a  force  that  enables  the  bird  to  dislodge  the 
seeds  of  the  fir-cones,  which  constitute  its  food.' 

The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  strengthened  and  its  move- 
ments restrained  by  two  strong  ligaments ;  one  of  these  is  extended 
from  the  squamosal  to  the  outer  protuberance  near  the  joint  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  second  ligament  extends  from  the  hind  end 
of  the  squamosal  directly  backward  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
inner  articular  depression  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  guards  against 
the  backward  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw. 

§  133.  Muscles  of  the  wings. — Some  of  those  inserted  into  the 
humerus,  arc  prodigiously  developed,  and  form  the  most  charac- 
teristic part  of  the  myology  of  the  Bird.  The  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  however,  are  but  small,  and  those  of  the  distal  segments 
of  the  wing  still  more  feeble. 

The  Trapezius^  fig.  35,  20,  arises  from  the  spines  of  the  lower 
cervical,  and  a  varying  number  of  the  contiguous  dorsal  ver- 
tebra;, and  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  scapula  and 
the  corresponding  extremity  of  the  coracoid. 

The  rhomboideus  lies  immediately  beneath  the  preceding,  and 
is  always  single ;  it  passes  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  trapezius 
from  the  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae  to  the  dorsal  edge 
of  the  scapula.     It  has  no  representative  in  the  Apteryx. 
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The  levator  scapula  arises  by  digitations  from  the  pleura- 
pophyses  of  the  hwt  cervical,  and  the  first  tAvo  dorsal  vertebra; ; 
it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  edge  of  the 
scapula,  which  it  pulls  forwards.  In  the  Apteryx  it  seems  to  be 
the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  series  of  fasciculi  composing  the 
serratus  magnus  anticus.  This  muscle,  fig.  35,  21,  is  most  de- 
veloped in  birds  of  prey  ;  it  arises  by  large  digitations  from  three 
or  four  of  the  middle  ribs,  and  converges  to  be  inserted  into  the 
extremity  of  the  scapula. 

The  serratus  parvus  anticus  arises  by  digitations  from  the  first 
and  second  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  commencement  of  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  scapula.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  muscles 
of  the  scapula  in  the  Penguins. 

A  muscle,  which  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  j)ortion  of  the 
peetoralis  minor  or  as  the  analogue  of  the  subclavius  muscle, 
arises  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  sternum,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  external  margin  of  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  coracoid  bone. 

The  supra-spinatusy  ib.  22,  arises  from  the  anterior  and  outer 
part  of  the  humeral  end  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  behind 
the  largely  developed  radial  crest  of  the  humerus. 

The  muscle  which  seems  to  represent  both  the  infraspinatus 
and  teres  major y  ib.  23,  has  a  more  extensive  origin  from  the 
scapula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  tuberosity  of  the  humerus, 
where  it  is  cl(»ely  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  subscapularis  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  humeral  tubero- 
sity.    It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  pectorulis  minor. 

The  latissimus  dorsi,  ib.  24,  is  but  a  feeble  muscle  in  Birds,  and 
is  constantly  divided  into  two  distinct  slips.  The  anterior  portion 
arises,  more  superficial  than  the  trapezius,  from  the  spines  of  the 
four  or  five  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  near  the 
tendon  of  the  deltoid  into  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus.  The 
posterior  slip  comes  from  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  above 
the  origin  of  the  broad  abductor  femorisy  ib.  40,  and  sometimes 
from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  same  muscle,  and  is  inserted 
by  a  broad  and  thin  tendon  immediately  in  front  of  the  pre- 
ceding portion. 

The  deltoidesy  ib.  26,  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  scapula; 
also  in  Volitores  and  Cantores  from  the  acromial  end  of  the  furcu- 
lum  and  the  coraco-furcular  ligament :  a  distinct  fasciculus  from 
the  inner  angle  of  the  humeral  end  of  the  scapula  passes  over 
the  OS  humero-scapulare,  or  the  humero-scapular  ligament,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  pectoral  ridge ;  this  portion  is  large 
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and  distinct  in  Doves ; '  where  the  humero-scapular  ossicle  exists, 
a  fasciculus  therefrom,  large  in  Owls,  appears  as  a  distinct  origin 
of  the  deltoid,  the  main  mass  of  which  muscle  is  inserted  into  the 
pectoral  ridge  from  its  angle  distad.  The  deltoid  raises  and 
retracts  the  wing. 

Birds  have  ihepectoralis  muscle  divided,  as  in  many  Mammab, 
into  three  portions,  so  distinct  as  to  be  regarded  as  separate 
muscles  ;  they  all  arise  from  the  enormous  sternum,  and  act  upon 
the  proximal  extremity  of  the  humerus. 

The  ^rst  or  great  pectoral  muscle^  ib.  2S,  is  extraordinarily  de- 
veloped, and  is  in  general  the  largest  muscle  of  the  body.  In 
birds  of  flight  it  often  equals  in  weight  all  the  other  muscles  of 
the  body  put  together.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  clavicle  or  furculum,  from  the  keel  of  the 
sternum,  and  from  the  posterior  and  external  part  of  the  lower 
surface  of  that  bone ;  it  is  inserted  by  an  extended  fleshy  margin 
into  the  palmar  surface  of  the  pectoral  crest  of  the  humerus.  It 
forcibly  depresses  the  humerus,  and,  consequently,  forms  the 
principal  instrument  in  flight. 

This  muscle  is  very  long  and  wide  in  the  Natatores  generally, 
but  in  the  Penguin,  its  origin  is  limited  to  the  external  margin  of 
the  subjacent  pectoral  muscle,  which  is  here  remarkably  developecL 
The  great  pectoral  is  very  long,  but  not  very  thick  in  the  Basores. 
In  the  Herons  it  is  shorter,  but  much  stronger  and  thicker.  Its 
size  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Humming-birds,  Swallows,  and 
diurnal  Birds  of  Prey,  where  it  is  attached  to  almost  the  whole 
outer  surface  of  the  sternum  and  its  crest,  and  has  an  extended 
insertion.  In  the  Ostrich  its  origin  is  limited  to  the  anterior  and 
external  eighth  part  of  the  sternum,  and  it  is  inserted  by  a 
feeble  tendon  into  the  commencement  of  the  pectoral  crest  of  the 
humerus,  to  which  it  gives  a  strong  rotatory  motion  forwards. 
In  the  Apteryx  the  pectoralis  major '^  is  represented  by  two  thin 
triangular  layers  of  muscular  fibres  attached  to  the  under  and 
lateral  i)art  of  the  sternum,  and  converging  to  be  inserted  into  the 
proximal  tliird  of  the  minute  humerus. 

The  second  pectoral  muscle  is  situated  in  birds  of  flight  beneath 
the  great  pectoral ;  it  has  the  form  of  an  elongated  triangle :  it 
arises  from  the  base  of  the  crest  of  the  sternum  and  from  the 
mesial  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  that  bone ;  it  increases  in 
size  as  it  ascends,  then  again  becomes  suddenly  contracted,  passes 
upward  and  backward  round  the  coracoid,  between  that  bone  and 
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ilie  dsTicIe,  then  turns  downward  and  outward,  and  is  inserted, 
fleshj,  above  and  in  front  of  the  great  pectoral,  into  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  humeral  crest. 

The  interspace  between  the  clavicle,  coracoid,  and  scapula, 
through  which  its  tendon  passes,  serves  as  a  pulley,  by  means  of 
which  the  direction  of  the  force  of  the  cameous  fibres  is  changed, 
and  although  these  fibres  ascend  from  below  toward  their  inser- 
tion, yet  they  forcibly  raise  the  humerus,  and  thus  a  levator  of  the 
wing  is  placed  without  inconvenience  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  proportionaUy  depressed. 

In  the  Penguins,  Guillemots,  and  Gulls,  this  muscle  is  almost 
the  largest  of  the  three,  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  ster- 
nom.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  length  and  strength  of  its  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  so  as  to  draw  forwards  the  humerus  with  great 
force.  It  is  proportionally  the  smallest  in  the  Raptores ;  and  is 
very  small  and  slender  in  the  Struthious  birds. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  use  which  the  Penguin  makes 
of  its  diminutive  anterior  extremities  as  water-wings,  or  fins  ;  to 
raise  these  after  making  the  down-stroke  ob>'iously  requires  a 
greater  effort  in  water  than  a  bird  of  flight  makes  in  raising  its 
wings  in  air :  hence  the  necessity  for  a  stronger  developement  of 
the  second  pectoral  muscle  in  this  and  other  diving  birds,  in  all 
of  which  the  wings  are  the  chief  organs  of  locomotion,  in  that 
action,  and  consequently  require  as  powerful  a  developement  of 
the  pectoral  muscles  as  the  generality  of  birds  of  flight. 

The  third  pectoral  musclcy  which  is  in  general  the  smaUest  of 
the  three,  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  sternum  at  the  angle 
between  the  body  and  keel,  and  also  by  a  more  extended  origin, 
from  the  posterior  moiety  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  coracoid 
and  the  coraco-clavicular  membrane;  it  is  directed  forward, 
rising,  to  pass  through  the  scapulo-coracoid  trochlea;  its  tendon 
glides  through  a  sheath,  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  in  some  birds  to  the  os  humero-scapulare ;  and  is  inserted 
into  the  radial  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  which  it  helps  to  raise. 

It  is  proportionally  large  in  the  Penguins  and  Gulls,  but  attains 
its  greatest  developement  in  the  Gallinaceous  order. 

Above  the  preceding  muscle  there  is  another  longer  and  more 
slender  one,  analogous  to  the  coraco-hrachialisy  which  arises 
from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coracoid  ;  its  direc- 
tion upward  is  less  vertical  than  that  of  the  third  pectoral,  along 
the  outer  side  of  which  it  is  attached  to  the  anterior  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus.  This  muscle  is  wanting  in  the  StruthionidcB,  is 
of  small  size  in  the  Heron  and  Goose,  is  much  more  developed  in 
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tbe  Raptores  and  many  Natatores^  especially  the  Penguins,  and 
attains  its  greatest  relative  size  in  the  Rasores,  where  it  arises 
from  almost  the  whole  of  the  coracoideum. 

Birds  in  general  possess  tvfo flexors  31  and  one  extensor^  fig.  35, 
27,  of  the  fore-arm.  They  have  also  muscles  corresponding  to 
pronators  and  supinators^  but  their  action  is  limited  in  the  feathered 
tribes  to  inflexion  and  extension  of  the  fore-arm,  and  to  adduction 
and  abduction  of  the  hand. 

A  remarkable  muscle,  partly  analogous  in  its  origin  to  the  cla- 
vicular portion  of  the  deltoid,  but  differently  inserted,  is  the  ex- 
tensor plic<B  alarisy  ib.  30,  a,  i,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  powerful 
flexors  of  the  cubit.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the 
anterior  and  shorter  arises  from  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus ;  the  posterior  and  longer  from  the  clavicular  extremity 
of  the  coracoid  bone.  In  the  Ostrich  and  Rhea,  however,  both 
portions  arise  from  the  coracoid.  The  posterior  muscle,  6,  sends 
down  a  long  and  thin  tendon  which  runs  parallel  with  the  hu- 
merus, and  is  inserted,  generally  by  a  bifurcate  extremity,  into 
both  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  anterior  muscle,  a,  terminates  in 
a  small  tendon  which  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  aponeurotic  ex- 
pansion of  the  wing.  In  this  situation  it  becomes  elastic;  it 
then  resumes  its  ordinary  tendinous  structure,  passes  over  the 
end  of  the  radius,  and  is  inserted  into  the  short  confluent  meta- 
carpal, u.  It  combines  with  the  preceding  muscle  in  bending  the 
fore-arm ;  and  further,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  its 
tendon,  puckers  up  the  soft  part  of  the  fold  of  the  wing. 

A  lesser  flexor  of  the  fore-arm,  and  stretcher  of  the  alar  mem- 
brane, ib.  31,  arises,  as  a  portion  of  the  serratus  magnus  from  the 
ribs,  and  terminates  in  an  aponeurosis  inserted  into  the  aJar 
membrane  and  fascia  of  the  fore-arm ;  it  is  represented  in  fig.  35 
as  turned  aside. 

The  extensor  metacarpi  radialis  longus,  ib.  32,  is  the  first 
muscle  which  detaches  itself  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  e,  and  it  forms  the  radial  border  of  the  muscular  mass 
of  the  fore-arm ;  it  terminates  in  a  large  tendon  about  the  middle 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  this  tendon  passes  along  a  groove  of  the 
radius,  over  the  carpus,  to  the  phalanx  of  the  metacarpal,  e,  into 
the  radial  margin  of  which  it  is  inserted.  It  raises  the  hand,  draws 
it  forward  toward  the  radial  margin  of  the  fore-arm,  and  retains 
it  in  the  same  plane.  In  the  Penguin  this  muscle  is  extremely 
feeble,  and  the  tendon  is  lost  in  that  of  the  tensor  pliccB  alaris. 

The  extensor  metacarpi  radialis  brevis,  ib.  33,  arises  below  the 
preceding  from  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  radius,  and  is  inserted  into 
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the  phalanx  of  the  thumb  immediately  beyond  the  tendon  of  the 
preceding  muscle.  The  two  tendons  are  quite  distinct  from  one 
another  in  the  birds  of  prey,  the  Ostrich  and  Parrots,  but  unite 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  fore-arm  in  the  Anatida,  PhasianidcBf  and 
Gruidce. 

The  extensor  carpi  ulnariSf  ib.  34,  comes  off  from  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  passes  along  the 
middle  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm,  and  its  tendon, 
after  passing  through  a  pulley  at  the  distal  end  of  the  ulna,  is 
inserted  into  the  ulnar  phalanx.  It  draws  the  hand  toward  the 
ulnar  edge  of  the  fore-arm,  and  is  the  principal  abductor  or  folder 
of  the  pinion. 

The  flexor  metacarpi  radialisy  ib.  35,  is  a  short  and  weak 
muscle,  which  arises  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  ulna,  descends 
along  the  internal  side  of  that  bone,  winds  round  its  lower  extre- 
mity and  the  radial  edge  of  the  carpus,  passes  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  radial  extensors,  and  is  inserted,  external  to  the  latter, 
high  up  into  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  radial  phalanx  of  the  meta- 
carpus. In  the  Ostrich  it  arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the 
ulna.     In  the  Penguin  it  is  wanting. 

The  flexor  metacarpi  ulnaris,  ib.  36,  arises  beneath  the  fore- 
arm from  the  internal  pulley  of  the  ulna,  continues  fleshy  to  the 
pinion,  and  is  inserted,  first  into  the  ulnar  carpal  bone,  then  into 
the  ulnar  phalanx.  The  latter  insertion  is  wanting  both  in  the 
Ostrich  and  Penguin. 

The  muscles  of  the  pinion  or  hand  arc  few,  and  very  distinct 
from  one  another ;  the  index  or  spurious  wing  is  moved  by  four 
small  muscles,  viz.  two  extensors,  an  abductor,  which  draws  the 
digit  forward,  and  an  adductor.  The  middle  digit  receives  three 
short  muscles,  two  of  which  are  extensors,  and  the  third  an 
abductor  ;  in  this  action  it  is  aided  by  one  and  opposed  by  another 
of  the  extensors.  The  outer  digit  receives  an  abductor,  which 
comes  from  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  preceding  phalanx. 

§  134.  Muscles  of  the  Legs. — The  muscles  of  the  pelvic  limb  are 
here  described  chiefly  as  they  exist  in  the  Apteryx,  in  which  they 
present  their  full  developement.  The  most  superficial  of  the 
muscles  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  is  that  very  broad  one  which 
combines  the  functions  of  the  tensor  vagints  and  rectus  femoris,  but 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier'  and  Meckel,'  is  the  homologue 
of  the  tensor  vagina  and  glutceus  maximus  {seu  extemus) :  since, 
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however,  it  is  exclusively  inserted  into  the  leg,  it  is  here  described 
with  the  other  muscles  moving  that  segment  of  the  pelvic  ex- 
tremity. The  removal  of  this  muscle,  of  the  sartorius,  and  the 
biceps  crurisy  is  requisite  to  bring  into  view  the  true  glutoei. 

Glutceus  externus^  is  smaller  than  the  middle  glutceusy  but  is 
relatively  larger  in  the  Apteryx  than  in  birds  of  flight.  Besides 
its  origin  from  the  outside  of  the  pelvis,  it  overlaps  part  of  the 
fflutceus  medius,  and  has  its  insertion  into  the  femur  at  some 
distance  below  the  great  trochanter,  all  of  which  are  marked 
characteristics  of  the  glutceus  magnus.  It  takes  its  origin  from 
the  superior  margin  of  the  os  innominatum,  extends  along  an  incli 
and  a  quarter  of  that  margin,  directly  above  the  hiiv-joint,  and  is 
chiefly  attached  by  distinct  short  tendinous  threads,  which  run 
do>vn  u[)on  the  external  surface  of  the  muscle :  it  rises  also  by 
cameous  fibres  from  the  external  surface  of  the  os  innominatum 
for  three  lines  below  the  superior  margin.  The  fibres  converge 
and  pass  into  a  tendinous  sheet,  beginning  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  muscle  half-way  down  its  course,  which  ends  in  a  broad, 
flat,  strong  tendon,  inserted  into  a  rising  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
femur  nearly  an  inch  below  the  great  trochanter.  It  abducts  and 
raises  the  femur. 

The  glutaus  medius^  is  a  large,  triangular,  strong  and  thick 
muscle,  which  has  an  origin  of  three  inches'  extent  from  the 
rounded  anterior  and  superior  margin  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the 
contiguous  outer  surface  of  the  bone  for  an  extent  varying  from 
an  inch  to  eight  lines.  Its  fibres  converge  to  a  strong,  short, 
broad  and  flat  tendon,  implanted  in  the  external  depression  of  the 
great  trochanter,  having  a  bursa  mucosa  interposed  between  the 
tendon  and  the  bony  elevation  anterior  to  the  depression. 

T\\eglut(Bus  minimus^  rises  below  and  internal  to  the  preceding 
muscle  from  the  anterior  and  inferior  extremity,  and  from  one 
inch  and  three-fourths  of  the  inferior  and  outer  margin  of  tlie 
ilium,  and  contiguous  extenial  surface,  as  far  as  the  origin  of 
the  glutceus  medius ;  also  by  some  fleshy  fibres  from  the  outside 
of  the  last  rib.  These  fibres  slightly  converge  as  they  pass  back- 
ward to  terminate  in  a  broad  flat  tendon  which  bends  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the  femur,  to  be  inserted  into  the  elevation  ante- 
rior to  the  attachment  of  the  glutceus  magnus. 

A  muscle  *  which  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  distinct  accessory 
to,  or  a  strip  of,  the  preceding  one,  arises  immediately  behind  it 
from  half  an  inch  of  the  outer  and  inferior  part  of  the  ilium ;  its 

'  xr.  Tol.  iii.  r-  290,  pi.  32,  a  '  lb.  pi.  32,  B.        •  lb.  pi.  .12,  c.       «  D).  pi.  32,  D. 
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fibres  run  nearly  parallel  with  those  of  the  glutoeus  minim  us ^  and 
temunate  in  a  thin  flat  tendon,  which  similarly  bends  round  the 
outer  part  of  the  femur,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  and  under 
part  of  the  trochanter  immediately  below  the  tendon  of  the  gluttsus 
medims.  This  muscle  and  the  preceding  portion,  or  glutaus  mini- 
mus, are  described  by  Prof.  Mayer'  under  the  names  of  glutceus 
quartus  and  glutems  quintus,  in  the  Cassowary ;  one  of  them  is 
absent  in  most  Birds. 

Use.  AH  the  preceding  muscles  combine  to  draw  the  femur 
forward,  and  to  abduct  and  rotate  it  inward. 

Hiacus  intemus.  This  is  a  somewhat  short  thick  muscle,  of  a 
parallelogrammic  form,  fleshy  throughout ;  rising  from  the  tube- 
njgity  of  the  innominatum  in  front  of  the  acetabulum  immediately 
below  the  glutesus  minimus,  and  inserted  at  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  inner  trochanter,  into  the  inner  side  of  the  femur  near  the 
head  of  that  bone,  which  it  thus  adducts  and  rotates  outwards. 
This  muscle  is  present  both  in  the  Ostrich  and  Bustard. 

Pi/ramidalis.  The  same  kind  of  modification  which  affects  the 
ilinctis  internus,  \\z.  the  displacement  of  its  origin  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ilium  to  a  situation  nearly  external,  affects  this 
muscle.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  ischium  for 
the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  converges  to  a  broad  flat  tendon  which 
is  inserted  into  the  trochanter  femoris  opposite,  but  close  to,  the 
tendon  of  the  gluteeus  minimus,  which  it  opposes,  abducting  and 
rotating  the  femur  outwards. 

The  adductor  brevis  femoris  '  arises  from  the  innominatum  im- 
me<liately  behind  the  acetabulum,  passes  over  the  back  part  of 
the  great  trochanter,  becomes  partially  tendinous,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  back  part  of  the  femur  in  common  with  the  following 
muscle. 

The  adductor  longus*  is  a  long,  broad  and  thin  muscle,  sepa- 
rated from  the  preceding  by  the  ischiadic  ner^'e  and  artery.  The 
origin  of  this  muscle  extends  one  inch  and  a  quarter  from  near 
the  upper  margin  of  the  innominatiun  which  is  behind  the  aceta- 
bulum ;  it  is  joined  by  the  preceding  strip,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  whole  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  back  part  of  the  femur. 

The  adductor  magnus*  is  a  broad  and  flat  muscle,  which  has 
an  extensive  origin  (two  inches)  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
ischium  and  the  obturator  fascia ;  its  fibres  slightly  diverge  as  they 
pass  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  femur,  and  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  tibia. 

■  xxa*.  p.  12.  *  XV.  vol.  iii.  pL  32,  E.  *  lb. pis.  A2,  35,  F. 
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The  obdurator  internus  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  oppo- 
site margins  of  the  pubis  and  ischiimi,  where  they  form  the 
posterior  boundary  of  the  obturator  foramen^  and  from  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  obturator  fascia  ;  the  fleshy  fibres  converge 
in  a  slightly  penniform  manner  to  the  strong  round  tendon  which 
glides  through  the  notch^  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  foramen 
by  a  short,  strong,  transverse,  unossified  ligament,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  trochanter.  In  its  length 
and  size  this  muscle  resembles  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
Ostrich  and  other  Struthious  birds. 

The  gemellus  is  represented  by  a  single  small  fleshy  strip 
arising  from  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen,  close  to  the 
emergence  of  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus,  with  which  it 
is  joined,  and  co-inserted  into  the  femur. 

The  quadratus  is  a  broad  fleshy  muscle  which  arises  from  the 
pubis,  below  the  obturator  foramen,  and  which  increases  in  breadth 
to  be  inserted  into  the  femur  internal  and  posterior  to  the  obtu- 
rator tendon. 

Abductor  magnus.^  The  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the 
muscles  which  act  upon  tbe  bones  of  the  leg  is  that  already 
alluded  to  as  the  most  superficial  of  those  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh.  It  has  a  broad,  thin,  triangular  form,  and  arises  from  the 
spines  of  the  sacrum  by  a  strong  but  short  aponeurosis  which 
soon  becomes  fleshy ;  the  carneous  fibres  converge  as  they  de- 
scend,' and  pass  Into  a  thin  aponeurosis  at  the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh:  this  is  closely  attached  to  the  muscles  beneath  {vastus 
externus  and  crurceus),  then  spreads  over  the  outer  and  anterior 
part  of  the  knee-joint,  is  inserted  into  the  patella,  and  into  the 
anterior  process  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

Owing  to  the  great  antero-posterior  extent  of  the  origin  of  this 
muscle,  its  anterior  fibres  are  calctdated  to  act  as  a  flexor,  its 
posterior  ones  as  an  extensor,  of  the  femur :  all  together  combine 
to  abduct  the  thigh  and  extend  the  leg,  unless  when  this  is  in  a 
state  of  extreme  flexion,  when  a  few  of  the  posterior  fibres  glide 
behind  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  knee-joint. 

Sartorius.*     The  origin  of  this  muscle  is  characterised  by  an 

'  xr.  vol.  iii.  pi.  31,  h. 

*  Tbcj  are  not  divided  into  a  superficial  and  deep  layer,  as  in  the  Ostrich,  but 
form  a  simple  stratum,  as  in  the  Cassowary.  Meckel  rcgfu-ds  the  rtctua  femorit  ns 
entirely  wanting  in  the  Cassowary,  sapposing,  with  Cuvier,  the  present  muscle  to  be 
the  analogue  of  the  gluteeus  maximua  and  tensor  vagina  united.  lie  says  that  Profes- 
sor Nitzsch  observed  a  like  absence  of  the  rectus  femorit  in  the  Emeu.  Cuvier  calls 
that  muscle  rectus  anticus  femorit,  which  is  here  described  as  the  *pectiiteut' 

'  XI'.  vol.  iii.  pis.  31  and  35,  i. 
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unasual  extension,  like  that  of  the  preceding,  with  which  it  is 
posteiiorlj  continuous :  it  comes  off  aponeurotic,  from  the  anterior 
and  superior  margin  or  labrum  of  the  ilium;  the  fibres  soon 
become  fleshy,  and  the  muscle  diminishes  in  breadth  and  increases 
in  thickness  as  it  descends;  it  is  inserted  by  short  and  strong 
tendinous  filaments  obliquely  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  tendon 
of  the  broad  rectus,  and  into  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  Its  insertion  is  partly  covered  by  the  internal 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  It  bends  and  adducts  the  thigh,  and 
extends  the  leg. 

The  homologue  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris^  is  a  unicipital 
muscle,  corresponding  with  the  abductor  magnus,  by  the  removal 
of  which  it  is  exposed,  in  the  characteristic  modification  of  its 
extended  origin,  in  relation  to  the  great  antero-posterior  develope- 
ment  of  the  pelvic  bones.  Orig.  By  a  broad  and  thin  aponeurotic 
tendon,  which  at  first  is  confluent  with  that  of  the  abductor,  but 
soon  becomes  distinct,  from  the  posterior  prolongation  of  the 
ilium :  there  is  no  second  head  from  the  femur.  Ins,  The  fleshy 
fibres  converge  as  they  descend  along  the  back  and  outer  part  of 
the  thigh,  and  finally  terminate  in  a  strong  round  tendon,  which 
glides  through  a  loop  formed,  as  in  the  common  Fowl,  Ostrich, 
&c,  by  a  ligament  extended  from  the  back  of  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  femur  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
process  on  the  outside  of  the  fibula.  By  means  of  the  loop  the 
weight  of  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body  is  partially  transferred, 
when  the  leg  is  bent,  to  the  distal  end  of  the  femur ;  and  the 
biceps  is  enabled,  by  the  same  beautiful  and  simple  mechanism, 
to  effect  a  more  rapid  and  extensive  inflection  of  the  leg  than  it 
otherwise  could  have  produced  by  the  simple  contraction  of  its 
fibres. 

The  semimembranosus*  arises  from  the  side  of  the  caudal 
vertebrae,  and  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  ischimn ;  it  crosses 
the  superficial  or  internal  side  of  the  semitendinosus.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  fascia  covering  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  inside 
of  the  tibia :  through  the  medium  of  the  fascia  it  acts  upon  the 
tendon  of  the  internal  gastrocnemius. 

The  semitendinosus^  arises  from  the  posterior  and  outer  part 
of  the  sacrum  and  the  aponeurosis  connecting  it  with  the  ischium : 
it  is  a  flattened  triangular  muscle,  which  receives  the  square 
accessorius  muscle  from  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  femur. 
It  gradually  diminishes  as  it  descends,  and  having  passed  the 

'  X1-.  ToL  iiL  pk.  31,  32,  K.  '  lb.  pb.  32,  35,  L.  '  lb.  pl&  32,  35,  m. 
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knee-joint,  sends  off  at  right  angles  a  broad  and  square  sheet  of 
aponeurosis,  which  glides  between  the  two  origins  of  the  gastro^ 
cnemius  infernus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  angular 
ridge  continued  from  the  inside  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The 
terminal  tendon,  continued  from  the  apex  of  the  muscle,  then 
runs  along  the  outer  or  fibular  margin  of  the  internal  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  and  becomes  confluent  with  the  tendon  of  that 
muscle. 

The  crurcBus '  is  a  simple  but  strong  muscle :  it  commences  at 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  by  two  extremities,  of 
which  the  outer  and  upper  one,  representing  the  vastus  extemus, 
has  its  origin  extended  to  the  base  of  the  trochanter ;  the  inner 
and  inferior  comes  off  from  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  beneath 
the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  magnus ;  the  two  portions  blend  into 
one  muscle  much  earlier  than  in  the  Ostrich.  It  is  inserted  by 
the  ligamentum  patella}  into  the  fore-part  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia. 

The  gracilis'^  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  crurcBus,  but  more 
superficially  ;  it  rises  by  two  heads,  one  from  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  femur,  the  other  from  the  os  pubis ;  both  soon 
become  blended  together  and  transmit  a  broad  thin  tendon  to  be 
inserted  into  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  patella  with  the 
crura:us. 

Two  other  muscles  succeed  the  preceding,  and  rise  beneath  it 
from  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  femur ;  they  have  a 
similar  insertion,  and  obviously  represent  the  vastus  internus? 
The  fibres  converge  to  a  middle  a{x>neurosis,  which  increases  to  a 
strong  short  tendon,  inserted  into  the  upper  and  anterior  projec- 
tion of  the  tibia. 

PopUteus.  This  small  muscle  is  brought  into  view  when  the 
superficial  muscles  of  the  leg  which  are  inserted  into  the  foot  are 
removed.  Its  carneous  fibres  extend  from  the  fibula  inward  and 
downward  to  the  tibia.  It  is  of  relatively  smaller  extent  than  in 
the  Cassowary. 

Gastrocnemius.  This  complex  and  powerful  muscle  consists, 
as  in  other  Birds,  of  several  distinct  j)ortions,  the  chief  of  which 
correspond  with  the  external  and  internal  origins  of  the  same 
muscle  in  Mammals.  The  gastrocnemius  externus*  arises  by  a 
strong,  narrow,  rather  flattened  tendon  from  the  ridge  above  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur,  which,  about  an  inch  below  its 

'  XV.  vol.  iii.  pla.  32,  35,  a  '  lb.  pi.  35,  p.  •  lb.  pi.  35,  Q. 

*  lb.  pis.  31,  32,  B. 
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oiigin,  becomes  firmly-  attached  to  the  strong  ligamentous  loop 
attached  by  one  end  to  the  femur  above  the  preceding  tendon, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  outer  ridge  of  the  fibula.  This  trochlear 
loop  is  lined  by  synovial  membrane,  and  supports  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  cruris,  which  glides  through  it.  The  cameous  fibres 
of  the  external  gcutrocnemius  come  off  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendon,  and  from  the  fascia  covering  the  outer  surface  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg :  they  are  continued  in  a  somewhat  penniform 
arrangement  two-thirds  down  the  leg,  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  muscle,  where  they  end  in  a  strong  subcompressed  tendon. 
This  joins  its  fellow-tendon,  from  the  internal  gastrocnemius, 
behind  the  ankle-joint,  and  both  expand  into  a  thick,  strong  liga- 
mentous aponeurosis,  which  extends  over  three-fourths  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  bone.  The  lateral  margins 
of  this  fascia  are  bent  down  under  the  flexor  tendons  behind  the 
joint,  and  become  continuous  with  a  strong  ligamentous  layer 
gliding  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  distal  condyles  of  the 
tibia,  and  attached  to  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  and  tibialis 
anticus :  the  conjunction  of  the  thickened  tendons  of  the  gastro- 
cnemii  with  this  deeper-seated  layer  of  ligamento-tendinous  sub- 
stance constitutes  a  trochlear  sheath  lined  by  synovial  membrane, 
through  which  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  glide.  The  synovial 
membrane  of  the  ankle-joint  is  continued  upward,  half  an  inch 
above  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  between  it  and  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous pulley.  Below  the  joint  the  margins  are  inserted 
into  the  lateral  ridges  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  bone,  becoming 
gradually  thinner  as  they  descend,  and  ending  below  in  a  thin 
semilunar  edge  directed  downward. 

The  gastrocnemius  intemus '  has  two  powerful  heads,  one  from 
the  femur,  the  other  from  the  tibia ;  the  first  arises  fleshy  from 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  expands  as  it  descends,  and 
receives  additional  fibres  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  accessorius 
semitendinosi.  About  one-fifth  down  the  tibia  this  muscular  origin 
in  the  right  leg  terminated  in  a  flattened  tendon  which  became 
attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tibial  portion  of  the  gastrocnemius 
intemus.  The  second  head,  which  is  separated  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  insertion  of  the  semitendinosus,  arises  partly  from 
the  internal  and  anterior  part  of  the  strong  fascia  of  the  knee- 
joint  by  short  tendinous  fibres,  which  almost  immediately  become 
fleshy,  and  partly  from  a  well-defined  triangular  surface  on  the 
inner  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  head  of  the  tibia :  the  fleshy  fibres 

'  zr.  ToL  iii.  ]-l.  35,  B. 
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converge,  receive  the  tendinous  slip  from  the  femoral  portion,  and 
end  on  the  inner  side  of  the  muscle  in  a  strong  flattened  tendon, 
about  two-thirds  down  the  leg :  this  joins  the  tendon  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius externus  and  is  inserted  as  described  above. 

The  salens '  is  a  slender  flattened  muscle  arising  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  the  tendon  of  which  joins 
that  of  the  gastrocnemius  internus,  behind  the  tarsal  joint. 

The  flexor  perforans  digitorum "  lies  immediately  anterior  to 
the  external  gastrocnemius ;  it  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  femur,  below  the  tendinous  origin  of  that  muscle,  and 
terminates  in  a  slender  flat  tendon  half-way  down  the  leg.  Its 
tendon,  fig.  35,  5i,  glides  behind  the  tarsal  joint  through  the 
sheath  of  the  gastrocnemius,  expands  beneath  the  metatarsus  and 
bifurcates,  sending  its  smallest  division  to  the  inner  toe,  ib.  53,  and 
its  larger  one  to  blend  with  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  medius. 

Flexor  perforatus  of  the  outer  toe.'  This  arises  by  very  short 
tendons  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  liga- 
ment forming  the  bicipital  pulley ;  it  continues  to  derive  a  thin 
stratum  of  fleshy  fibres  from  the  fascia  covering  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  muscles  of  the  leg :  the  fleshy  fibres  terminate  half- 
way down  the  leg  in  a  flattened  tendon,  which,  after  entering  the 
gastrocnemial  sheath,  pierces  the  tendon  of  the  first  perforatus  of 
the  middle  toe,  then  runs  forward  to  the  outer  toe,  expands  into  a 
thick  ligamentous  substance  beneath  the  proximal  phalanx,  and 
sends  off  two  tendinous  attachments  on  each  side,  one  to  the 
proximal,  the  other  to  the  second  phalanx,  and  is  continued  to  be 
finally  inserted  into  both  sides  of  the  third  phalanx. 

Flexor  perforatus  digitorum  *  is  the  strongest  of  the  three ;  it 
arises  fleshy  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
femur,  above  the  external  condyle,  and  also  by  a  distinct  flattened 
tendon,  one  inch  in  length,  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  tibia, 
fig.  35,  50 :  this  tendon,  moreover,  receives  the  long  slender 
tendon,  ib.  4i,  sent  off*  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  knee- 
joint  from  the  pectineus,  by  which  its  origin  is  extended  to  the 
pelvis.  This  accessory  tendon  perforates  the  inner  fleshy  surface 
of  the  muscle,  and  is  finally  lost  about  half-way  down  the  car- 
neous  part.  Before  the  flexor  perforatus  is  joined  by  the  tendon 
of  the  pectineus,  it  subdivides  posteriorly  into  four  muscular 
fasciculi.  The  anterior  division  receives  principally  the  above 
tendon,  and  this  division  of  the  muscle  becomes  wholly  tendinous 
two-thirds  down  the  leg ;  its  tendon  passes  tlirough  the  posterior 

»  xr.  vol.  iii.  pi.  35,  8.  *  Ib.  pis.  31,  32,  35,  1.  »  Ib.  pis.  31,  32,  35,  2. 
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part  of  the  pulley  of  the  gastrocnemius^  and  expands  as  it  passes 
along  the  metatarsus:  a  thick  ligamentous  substance  is  deve- 
loped in  it  opposite  the  joint  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  second 
toe,  into  the  sides  of  which  it  is  inserted,  dividing  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  giving  passage  to  the  two  other  flexor  tendons  of  that 
toe.  The  second  portion  of  the  present  muscle  terminates  in  a 
tendon  situated  behind  the  preceding,  which  passes  through  a 
distinct  sheath  behind  the  tarsal  joint,  expands  into  a  sesamoid 
fibro-cartilage  beneath  the  corresponding  expansion  of  the  previous 
tendon,  which  it  perforates,  and  then  becomes  itself  the  perforated 
tendon  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  second  toe,  in  the  sides  of 
which  it  is  inserted.  The  third  portion  of  this  muscle  ends  in  a 
somewhat  smaller  tendon  than  the  preceding,  which  forms  the 
second  perforatus  Jlezor  of  the  third  or  middle  toe.  The  fourth 
and  noost  posterior  portion  soon  becomes  a  distinct  muscle ;  its 
fleshy  fibres  cease  on  the  inner  side,  one-fourth  down  the  leg,  but 
on  the  outside  they  are  continued  three-fourths  down  the  leg ;  its 
tendon  passes  through  the  gastrocnemial  pulley  behind  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  di^-ides  to  form  a  sheath  for  the  flexor  perforatus  of  the 
fourth  toe ;  it  is  then  joined  by  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus^  which 
passes  through  a  pulley  across  the  external  malleolus,  and  finally 
becomes  the  perforated  tendon  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  middle 
or  third  toe. 

Peetineus  (^rectus  anticus  femoris  of  Cuvier  '  and  Meckel  '). — 
This  is  a  long,  thin,  narrow  strip  of  muscle  arising  from  the  spine 
of  the  pubis,  anterior  to  the  acetabulum,  and  passing  straight 
down  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh;  it  degenerates  into  a  small 
round  tendon  near  the  knee,  which  tendon,  fig.  35,  4i,  traverses 
a  pulley,  formed  by  an  oblique  perforation  in  the  strong  rotular 
tendon  of  the  extensors  of  the  leg,  and  thus  passing  across  the 
knee-joint  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  finally  expands,  and  is  lost 
in  ihejlexor  perforatus  digitorum  last  described.  It  is  this  muscle 
which  causes  the  toes  to  be  bent  when  the  knee  is  bent,  as  in  the 
act  of  perching. 

Peroneus  longus  '  arises,  tendinous  from  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
and  by  cameous  fibres  from  the  upper  half  of  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  tibia ;  these  fibres  pass  obliquely  to  a  marginal  tendon, 
which  becomes  stronger  and  of  a  rounded  form  where  it  leaves 
the  muscle.  The  tendon  gives  off  a  broad,  thin,  aponeurotic 
sheath  to  be  inserted  into  the  capsule  of  the  tarsal  joint ;  it  is 
then  continued  through  a  synovial  pulley  on  the  side  of  the  outer 

'  xn-.  p.  523.  »  XI.V1-.  th.  ill  p.  365.  *  xi-.  Tol.  Hi.  pis.  32,  35,  7. 
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malleolus,  and  is  finally  inserted  or  continued  into  the  |)erforated 
tendon  of  the  middle  toe. 

The  tibialis  anticus, '  fig.  35,  48,  is  overlapped  and  concealed 
by  the  peroneus;  it  arises  partly  in  common  with  that  muscle, 
and  partly  by  separate  short  tendinous  threads  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  it  gradually  becomes  narrower,  and 
finally  tendinous  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  leg ;  its  strong 
tendon  glides  through  the  oblique  pulley'  in  front  of  the  distal 
end  of  the  tibia,  expands  as  it  passes  over  the  ankle-joint,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  tarso- 
metatarsal bone,  sending  off  a  small  tendinous  slip  to  the  aponeu- 
rosis covering  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes,  and  a  strong 
tendon  which  joins  the  fibular  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  following 
muscle. 

Extensor  longus  digitorum.^^  This  lies  between  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  the  front  and  outer  facet  of  the  tibia,  from  which  it 
derives  an  extensive  origin ;  its  tendon  commences  half-way  down 
the  leg,  runs  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone,  first  under  the 
broad  ligamentous  band  representing  the  anterior  part  of  the 
annular  ligament,  then  through  a  ligamentous  pulley,  and  inclines 
to  the  inner  or  tibial  side  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  metatarsal 
bone,  where  it  expands  and  divides  into  three  tendons.  Of  these 
the  innermost  is  given  off  first,  and  subdivides  into  two  tendons, 
one  of  which  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  tlie  last  phalanx 
of  the  second  toe;  the  other  portion  is  principally  inserted  into 
the  middle  toe,  but  also  sends  off  a  small  tendon  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  second  toe.  The  second  tendon 
is  inserted  by  distinct  ])ortions  into  the  second,  third,  and  last 
phalanges  of  the  middle  toe.  The  third  tendon  supplies  theouter  toe. 

The  extensor  hrevis  digitorum  *  is  a  small  extensor  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  insertion  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  sends  its  tendon 
to  the  outer  side  of  that  of  the  great  extensor  digitorum. 

Extensor  poUicis  brevis.^  This  extensor  of  the  small  innermost 
toe  arises  from  the  ui)per  and  inner  side  of  the  tarso-metatarsal 
bone. 

Peroneus  medius,  Cuv.,  Acccssorius  flexoris  digitoruniy  Vicq. 
d'Azyr.®  This  strong  penniform  muscle  arises  fleshy  from  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibula,  also  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  tibia  and  the  interosseous  space ;  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  perforates  its  upper  part  in  passing  to  its  insertion.     It 

'  xr.  vol.  iii.  pis.  32,  35,  8.  *  This  is  ossified  in  most  Birds.        •  lb.  pi.  35,  9. 

«  lb.  pi.  35,  10.  »  lb.  pi.  35,  II.  •  lb.  pis.  32,  85,  12. 
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ends  in  a  strong  flat  tendon  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  which 
tendon  runs  through  a  particular  sheath  at  the  back  part  of  the 
tarsal  pulley,  becomes  thickened  and  expanded  as  it  advances 
forwards  beneath  the  tarsus,  joins  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  perfo- 
Totus,  and  forms  with  it  the  expansion  which  finally  divides  into 
three  strong  perforating  tendons,  which  bend  the  last  joints  of  the 
three  long  toes. 

In  the  outer,  or  fourth  toe,  both  the  perforans  and  perforatus 
tendons  are  confined  by  a  double  annular  ligament ;  the  exterior 
one  being  continued  from  the  adjoining  toe,  the  inner  and  stronger 
one  from  the  sides  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  outer  toe.  The 
second  and  third  toes  have  two  perforated  tendons  ;  one  inserted 
into  the  sides  of  the  first,  and  the  other  into  the  sides  of  the  second 
phalanx. 

The  chief  modification  of  the  skeleton  of  the  hind  limb  of  Birds, 
in  respect  of  size  and  proportion,  is  manifested  in  its  central 
segment ;  the  ossa  innominata  being  anomalously  expanded  in 
Older  to  include,  as  it  were,  in  their  grasp  the  whole  of  the  very 
long  sacrum  required  for  the  support  of  the  horizontal  tnink 
upon  a  single  pair  of  extremities.  The  principal  modification  of 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  attached  to  the  ossa  innominata  might 
be  expected,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  their  origins.  In  the  at- 
tachment of  the  fibres  of  a  superficial  muscle  to  the  aponeurosis, 
continued  from  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  over  the  knee-joint,  to 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  we  recognise  the  corresponding  insertion  of 
the  tensor  vagincB  femoris  of  Man  and  jNIammals ;  and  no  Com- 
parative Anatomist  appears  to  have  thought  the  anomalous  de- 
velopement  and  extensive  origin  of  this  muscle,  in  Birds,  to  be 
any  objection  to  the  homology  indicated  by  its  insertion,  which  is 
the  attachment  that  mainly  governs  the  function  of  a  muscle. 
Now  besides  the  attachment  to  the  femoral  fascia,  we  find  this 
broad  superficial  muscle,  and  especially  its  middle  and  posterior 
fibres,  terminating  in  a  strong  tendon,  implanted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  patella,  and  receiving  fibres  from  the  crurcBus  and  vasti 
muscles  which  it  immediately  covers,  and  with  which  it  concurs  in 
constituting  a  quadriceps  extensor  of  the  leg.  Here,  therefore, 
we  perceive  the  normal  insertion,  the  normal  function,  and  the 
true  relative  position  of  the  rectus  femoris.  In  calling  this 
complex  muscle  *  abductor  ma  gnus  ^  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
including  the  homologues  of  the  tensor  vagina  femoris  and  rectus 
femoris  in  Mammals. 

§  135.  Muscles  of  the  Skin. — In  the  Apteryx  the  cutaneous 
system  of  muscles  presents  a  distinct  and  extensive  developemcnt 
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connected  with  the  peculiar  thickness  of  the  integument,  and 
probably  with  the  burrowing  habits  of  this  species,  which  thereby 
{)ossesses  the  power  of  shaking  off  the  loose  earth  from  its  plum- 
age, while  busy  in  the  act  of  excavating  its  chamber  of  retreat 
and  nidiflcation. 

The  whole  of  the  neck  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  stratum  of 
muscular  fibres,  constrictor  colli,^  directed  for  the  most  part 
transversely,  and  extending  from  an  attachment  along  the  median 
line  of  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  to  a  parallel  raphe  on  the 
median  line  of  the  opposite  side :  this  muscle  is  strongest  at  its 
commencement  or  anterior  part,  where  the  fibres  take  their  origin 
in  a  broad  fasciculus  from  the  outer  part  of  the  occipital  ridge  ; 
these  run  obliquely  downward  and  forward  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  but  are  continued  uninterruptedly  with  those  arising  from 
the  dorsal  line  of  the  skin  above  mentioned ;  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  insensibly  changing  from  the  oblique  to  the  transverse. 
The  outer  surface  of  this  muscle  is  attached  to  the  integument  by 
a  thin  and  dense  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  ]  devoid  of  fat ;  the  under 
surface  is  more  loosely  connected  with  the  subjacent  parts  by  a 
more  abundant  and  finer  cellular  tissue. 

Use.  To  brace  the  cervical  integument,  raise  the  neck  feathers, 
and  in  combination  with  the  following  muscle  to  shake  these 
parts.  This  muscle  is  well  developed  in  the  emeu,  and  acts  when 
the  drum-like  dilatation  of  the  windpipe  is  sounded. 

The  sterno-cervicalis  '  arises  fleshy  from  the  posterior  incurved 
angular  process  of  the  sternum,  from  the  ensiform  prolongation 
and  middle  line  of  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  the  same 
bone.  The  fibres  pass  forward,  and,  diverging  in  gently  curved 
lines,  ascend  upon  the  sides  of  the  broad  base  of  the  neck,  and  arc 
inserted  by  a  thin  but  strong  fascia  into  the  median  line  of  the 
dorsal  integument.  This  muscle  is  a  line  in  thickness  at  its 
origin,  but  becomes  thinner  as  it  expands ;  the  anterior  part  is 
covered  by  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  constrictor  colli. 

Use.  To  retract  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  brace  that  portion 
which  covers  the  base  of  the  neck ;  when  these  are  the  fixed 
points,  it  will  depress  and  protract  the  sternum,  and  thus  wd  in 
inspiration. 

Obs.  In  its  position  and  the  general  course  of  the  fibres,  this 
mnscle  is  analogous  to  that  which  supports  and  assists  in  empty- 
ing the  crop  in  the  common  fowl;  but  the  Gcsophagus  presents  no 
partial  dilatation  in  the  Apteryx. 

'  XV.  vol.  iii.  pK  31,  34,  o.  *  lb.  pL  31,  b. 
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The  stemo-maxiUaris '  appears  at  first  view  to  be  the  anterior 
contixiuation  of  the  preceding,  but  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit 
a  separate  description  and  name.  It  arises  fieshy  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum,  passes  directly 
forward  along  the  under  or  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  expanding 
as  it  proceeds,  and  gradually  separates  into  two  thin  symmetrical 
fiisciculi,  which  are  insensibly  lost  in  the  integument  covering  the 
throat  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  It  adheres  pretty  closely  to  the 
central  surface  of  the  cotistrictor  colliy  along  which  it  passes  to  its 
insertion.  It  retracts  the  fore-part  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and 
also  the  head.  Each  lateral  portion  acting  alone  would  incline 
the  head  to  its  own  side :  the  whole  muscle  in  action  would  bend 
the  neck ;  but  the  movements  of  the  head  and  neck  are  more 
adequately  and  immediately  provided  for  by  the  appropriate 
deeper^seated  muscles,  and  the  immediate  office  of  the  present 
muscle  b  obviously  connected  with  the  skin.  Nevertheless,  in  so 
far  as  this  muscle  acts  upon  the  head,  it  produces  the  same  move- 
ments as  the  sterno-mastoideus  in  Mammalia. 

The  skin  covering  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
the  neck,  besides  being  acted  upon  by  the  constrictor  colli,  is 
braced  down  by  a  thin  stratum  of  oblique  and  somewhat  scattered 
fibres,  dermo-transversalis,^  which  take  their  origins  by  fascite 
attached  to  the  inferior  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  cervical  vertebrae  inclusive;  the  fibres  pass  obliquely 
upward  and  backward,  and  are  inserted  by  a  tliin  fascia  into  the 
median  line  of  the  skin,  covering  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  representative  of  the  plati/sma  myoides^  is  a  thin  trian- 
gular layer  of  muscular  fibres,  taking  their  origin  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  diverging  as  they  descend  to 
spread  over  the  throat,  and  meeting  their  fellows  at  a  middle 
raphe  of  insertion  beneath  the  upper  larynx  and  beginning  of 
the  trachea,  which  they  thus  serve  to  compress  and  support. 

The  dermo-gpinalis  arises  by  a  thin  fascia  from  the  ends  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  three  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae.  The 
fibres  slightly  converge  to  be  attached  to  the  integument  covering 
the  scapular  region. 

The  dermo-iliacus  arises  fleshy  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  ilium.  The  fibres  pass  forward  and  slightly  converge  to  be 
inserted  into  the  scapular  integument. 

The  dermo-costalis  is  a  muscle  resembling  the  preceding  in 
form.     It  arises  fleshy,  from  the  costal  appendages  of  the  seventh 

'  xi.-ToL  uL  pi.  34,  e.  »  lb.  pi.  34,  fig.  1,  <i  »  Jb.  pL  31,  e. 
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and  eighth  ribs.  The  fibres  pass  forward  and  join  those  of  the 
preceding  muscle,  to  be  inserted  into  the  scapular  integument. 

The  three  preceding  muscles  are  broad  and  thin,  but  well- 
defined;  they  would  appear  to  influence  the  movements  of  the 
rudimentary  spur-armed  wing  through  the  medium  of  the  integu- 
ment, as  powerfuUy  as  do  the  rudimental  representatives  of  the 
true  muscles  of  that  extremity. 

There  are  also  two  muscles  belonging  to  the  cutaneous  series, 
and  inserted  directly  into  the  bones  of  the  wing.  One  of  these, 
the  dermo-ulnarisy  is  a  small,  slender,  elongated  muscle,  which 
takes  its  origin  from  the  fascia  beneath  the  dermo-costalis ;  its 
fibres  pass  backward,  and  converge  to  terminate  in  a  very  slender 
tendon  which  expands  into  a  fascia,  covering  the  back  part  of  the 
elbow-joint.     It  extends  the  elbow-joint  and  raises  the  wing. 

The  dermo-humeralis  is  also  a  long  and  narrow  strip,  deriving 
its  origin  from  scattered  tendinous  threads  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  of  the  abdomen :  it  passes  upward,  outward  and 
forward,  and  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  proximal  part  of  the 
humerus,  which  it  serves  to  depress. 

The  cutaneous  muscles  which  spread  the  plumes  of  the  peacock 
and  raise  the  hackles  of  the  cock  are  unusually  developed  in  these 
birds. 

§  136.  Locomotion  of  Birds. — Upon  land,  the  trunk  is  ba- 
lanced horizontally  on  an  axis  traversing  the  acetabula  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  plane  of  the  medial  section.  The  centre  of 
gravity  is  brought  within  the  base  of  support  by  the  advanced 
position  of  the  thigh-joints  in  the  pelvis,  and  by  the  transference 
of  the  weight  from  the  femoral  heads  by  the  shafts  inclining  for- 
ward to  the  heads  of  the  tibiaj.  The  area  of  the  base  of  support 
is  adjusted  to  the  same  end  by  the  anterior  extension  and  diver- 
gence of  the  three  longest  toes.  On  this  base  the  stilt-like  leg 
of  the  crane,  rising  like  a  straight  slender  column  to  tlie  capital 
formed  by  the  head  of  the  tibia,  is  capable,  by  an  outward  as 
well  as  backward  course  of  the  femur  to  its  joint-cup,  of  sus- 
taining the  body  singly  :  the  neck  of  the  bird  beuig  so  bent,  and 
the  head  so  disposed,  as  to  throw  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the 
vertical  line  passing  through  the  base  of  support.  Thus  sleep 
the  GrallcB  and  allied  Palmipeds  (Flamingos,  Anserines),  adjusting 
by  reflex  action  the  superincumbent  weight  as  they  may  be 
swayed  by  the  wind  on  the  long  and  taper  pedestal.  In  standing 
on  two  feet,  the  tibia  and  metatarse  are  usually,  in  Birds,  bent  at 
an  open  angle. 

Progression  on  land  is  effected  in  most  Birds  by  alternate  ad- 
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Tancement  of  the  right  and  left  leg ;  the  body  is  supported  and 
pa^ed  Ibrward  by  CMie  aa  the  other  1^  is  raised  and  swung 
forward  to  the  step  in  advance ;  the  centre  of  gravitv  oscillating 
laterallj,  in  a  d^ree  corresponding  with  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis 
and  shortness  .of  the  legs,  and  which  is  such  as  to  cause  the  '  waddle* 
of  the  Duck.  The  forces  acting  on  the  centre  of  gravitv  are 
preserved  in  equilibrio,  during  the  walk,  by  movements  of  the 
neck  and  head,  conspicuous  in  poultry ;  and,  in  Rails  and  Coots, 
also  by  movements  of  the  taiL  Most  Cantore*  advance  both  legs 
at  once,  and  prc^ess  by  leaps  or  hops,  the  joints  being  first 
flexed  and  the  body  propelled  by  their  sudden  extension.  In 
Volitores  the  legs  merely  support  or  suspend  the  body,  and  loco- 
nv>tioii  is  whoUy  performed  by  the  wings.  Some  birds  derive 
astsistance  in  rapid  terrestrial  progression  by  the  flapping  of  the 
wings,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Ostrich,  which 
runs  by  the  alternate  advancement  of  its  legs. 

The  act  of  climbing  is  performed  by  means  of  a  peculiar  dis- 
position <^  the  toes,  the  fourth  usually  being  bent  back  like  the 
first ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Trogons,  the  first  and  second  toe  are 
opposed  to  the  third  and  fourth.  The  gra»p  of  such  *  scansorial  * 
fciot  may  be  aided  by  prehension  with  the  l>eak,  as  in  the  Mac- 
caws  and  Parrots ;  or  by  the  prop  formed  by  the  stiff  tail-feathers, 
as  in  the  Woodpeckers. 

Birds  float  by  the  specific  levity  of  their  body,  arising  from 
the  extension  of  the  air-cells  and  the  lightness  of  the  plumage ; 
bat  to  swim  requires  an  expanse  of  sole,  either  by  marginal 
membranes  of  the  toes  (Water-rails,  Coots),  or  by  the  extension 
cf  webs  between  and  uniting  the  toes.  In  such  true  swimmers 
the  under  side  of  the  trunk  is  boat-shaped,  the  down  is  thick  and 
covered  by  closely  imbricated  well-oiled  feathers,  the  bulk  of  the 
bird  being  enlarged  and  its  specific  gravity  diminished  by  the 
air  intercepted  in  the  plumage.  Much  of  the  body  is  thus  sus- 
tained above  the  water  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  muscular 
action  is  needed  solely  for  the  horizontal  movements.  The  broad 
oars,  acting  at  the  end  of  a  long  lever,  strike  the  water  backward 
with  great  force,  the  webs  being  fiilly  expanded;  but  they 
collapse,  the  toes  coming  tc^ether,  in  the  forward  movement,  and 
in  some  of  the  best  swimmers  (^Colymbtu  e.g.)  the  metatarsal  is 
compressed  to  further  diminish  the  resistance  in  preparing  for  the 
next  effective  stroke.  The  oar-like  action  of  the  hinder  legs  is 
still  further  favoured  by  their  backward  position  in  Xatatores; 
and  by  the  metatarse  and  toes  being  placed  almost  on  the  same 
perpendicular  line  with  the  tibia,  an  arrangonent,  however,  which 

VOL.    If.  I 
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is  unfavourable  for  walking.  Swans  partially  expand  their  wings 
to  the  wind  while  swimming,  and  thus  move  along  the  water  by 
means  of  sails  as  well  as  oars.  The  act  of  diving  is  performed 
by  the  feet  striking  the  water  backward  and  upward,  assisted  by 
the  compression  of  the  air-cells :  the  habitual  divers  (Penguins, 
Awks)  move  in  and  through  the  water  by  the  rapid  and  forcible 
action  of  wings,  shortened  and  shaped  like  paddles,  and  beating 
the  water  as  in  flight. 

Flighty  the  chief  and  characteristic  mode  of  locomotion  in  birds, 
results  principally  from  the  construction  and  form  of  the  anterior 
extremities.  The  form  of  the  body  has  reference  thereto,  the 
trunk  being  an  oval  with  the  large  end  forward  :  being  also  short 
and  inflexible,  the  muscles  act  with  advantage,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  more  easily  changed  from  above  the  feet  as  in  the 
stationary  position,  to  between  the  wings  as  during  flight.  The 
long  and  flexible  neck  compensates  for  the  rigidity  of  the  trunk, 
and  alters  the  poise  according  to  the  required  mode  of  progression, 
by  simply  projecting  the  head  forward,  or  drawing  it  back.  The 
head  of  the  bird  is  generally  small,  and  the  beak  pointed,  which 
is  a  commodious  form  for  dividing  the  air.  The  position  of  the 
great  pectoral  muscles  tends  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  trunk.  The  power  which  birds  enjoy  of 
raising  and  supporting  themselves  in  the  air  is  aided  by  the 
lightness  of  the  body.  The  large  and  usually  air-filled  cavities 
in  the  bones  diminish  their  weight  without  taking  away  from  their 
strength, — a  hollow  cylinder  being  stronger  than  a  solid  one  of 
the  same  weight  and  length.  But  the  specific  levity  principally 
depends  on  the  great  air-cells  which  occupy  almost  every  part  of 
the  body.  The  air  which  birds  inspire  distends  these  cells,  and  is 
rarified  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  Lastly,  the  feathers,  and  espe- 
cially the  quills,  from  their  lightness  and  elastic  firmness,  contri- 
bute powerfully  to  the  act  of  flying  by  the  great  extent  which 
they  give  to  the  wings,  the  breadth  of  which  is  further  increased 
by  the  expanded  integument  situated  in  the  bend  of  the  arm  and 
in  the  axilla. 

When  a  bird  commences  its  flight  it  springs  into  the  air,  either 
leaping  from  the  ground,  or  precipitating  itself  from  some  elevate<l 
points  During  this  action  it  raises  the  humerus,  and  therewith  the 
entire  wing,  as  yet  unfolded ;  it  next  spreads  the  wings  horizon- 
tally by  an  extension  or  abduction  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand :  the 
greatest  extent  of  surface  of  the  wing  being  acquired,  it  is 
rapidly  and  forcibly  depressed :  the  resistance  of  the  air  thus  sud- 
denly struck  occasions  a  reaction  on  the  body  of  the  bird,  which  is 
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therebj  nised  in  the  same  manner  as  in  leaping  from  the  ground. 
The  impolse  being  once  given,  the  bird  folds  the  wings  by  bending 
die  different  joints,  and  raises  them  preparatory  to  another  stroke. 

Velocity  of  flight  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
wing-fitrokes  succeed  each  other;  and  the  ratio  of  the  resist- 
ance <^  the  air  is  not  as  the  velocity  simply,  but  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity.  A  downward  stroke  would  only  tend  to  raise 
the  bird  in  the  air ;  to  carry  it  forward  the  wings  require  to  be 
moved  in  an  oblique  plane,  so  as  to  etnke  backward  as  well  as 
downward.  The  turning  in  flight  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  is 
principally  eflected  by  an  inequality  in  the  vibrations  of  the  wings. 
To  wheel  to  the  right  the  left 
wing  most  be  plied  with  greater 
frequency  or  force,  and  vice  versa. 

The  outspread  tail  contributes 
to  sustain  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body ;  and,  its  plane  being 
horizontal,  serves  chiefly  by  its 
movements  to  lift  or  lower  the 
head.  If  a  bird,  flying  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  9)  X  %•  36,  .   ,     ,_^. 

'•''•''      *=>.   ,      '  Action  of  tUl  in  nigiit.    cxTTf. 

brings  the  tail  into  the  position 

b  A,  parallel  to  o  n,  the  resistance  of  the  air  will  depress  b  toward 
i,  and,  causing  the  bird  to  rotate  on  its  centre  of  gravity  c,  will 
raise  the  head  from  a  towards  /.  If  the  tail  be  moved  into  the 
position  b  t,  parallel  to  /  A,  the  resistance  of  the  air  will  raise  the 
point  b  toward  n  and  depress  the  head  toward  o.  By  partially 
folding  the  fan,  or  bending  the  tail  to  one  side,  it  may  be  made 
to  act  like  a  rudder  in  the  manifold  modifications  of  the  course  of 
flight.  In  Waders  and  Anserines  the  tail,  represented  by  the 
caudal  quill  feathers,  is  very  short,  and  the  office  of  the  rudder  is 
transferred  to  the  legs,  which  are  extended  backward  in  flight, 
and  counterbalance  the  long  outstretched  neck  and  head. 

In  descending  from  a  great  height  birds  usually  incline  the 
axis  of  the  body  obliquely  downward,  as  in  fig.  l,the  resistance 
of  the  air  in  a  vertical  direction  upward  equilibrating  the  force 
of  gravity  acting  upon  the  body  vertically  downward,  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  bud  becomes  uniform  without  requiring  any  move- 
ment of  the  wings.  '  Another  mode  of  descent  is  performed  with 
greater  celerity  by  elevating  the  wings  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45** 
above  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  as  in  fig.  37,  by  which  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  compared  with  the  resistance  to  the  wing  when 
horizontal,  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  cube  of 
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the  sine  of  inclination,  that  is,  as  a  ft  to  rf  c ;  consequently,  a 
bird  with  its  wings  elevated  at  any  angle  to  the  horizontal  plane 


Action  of  wing*  In  deaceDt.    car. 

will  descend  with  greater  velocity  than  when  they  are  in  the 
direction  of  a  b.  Pigeons  elevate  their  wings  in  this  manner 
until  they  arrive  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground,  when,  to 
prevent  the  shock  they  would  otherwise  receive,  owing  to  the 
velocity  acquired  during  their  descent,  they  suddenly  turn  their 
axis  perpendicular,  which  had  previously  been  parallel,  to  the 
direction  of  their  motion,  and  by  a  few  rapid  strokes  of  the  wing 
neutralise  their  momentum,  and  thus  reach  the  ground  with  ease 
and  safety.' • 

The  manner  of  flight  varies  in  different  birds :  some  dart  for- 
ward by  jerks,  closing  their  wings  every  three  or  four  strokes ; 
the  Woodpeckers  and  AA^'agtails  show  this  kind  of  undulatory 
motion  :  most  birds  have  an  even  continuous  flight :  the  Kite  and 
Albatross  sometimes  buoy  themselves  in  the  air  without  any  per- 
ceptible motion  of  the  wings.  The  best  flyers  often  economise 
their  forces  by  availing  themselves  of  the  impetus  of  a  few  rapid 
strokes  to  scud  along  with  the  wings  expanded,  until  the  interval 
of  rest  requires  to  be  broken  by  a  fresh  effort, — a  phase  of  flight 
beautifully  defined  by  an  old  observer  of  nature : — 

Mox  aere  lapss  qaieto 
Radit  iter  liqaidum,  cderes  neqne  commoTct  alas. — Yiroil. 

•  ccnr.  p.  428.  The  principal  dafa  rcqaisite  for  estimating  by  dynamics  the 
amount  of  the  force  employed  by  birds  daring  flight  are  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Bishop 
to  be  : — •  1st,  the  area  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the  body  of  the  bird  :  2nd,  the  area 
of  the  wings  whilst  they  are  lowered :  3rd,  the  area  of  the  wing^  whilst  they  arc 
raised:  4th,  the  Telocity  with  which  the  bird  is  driven  through  the  air:  5th,  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  wings  are  lowered  :  6th,  the  velocity  with  which  the  wings  are 
raised:  7th,  the  respective  durations  of  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  wings: 
8th,  the  weight  of  the  whole  bird:  9th,  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  air:  10th. 
the  resistance  of  the  air  due  to  the  figure  and  velocity  of  the  bird:  11th,  the  ratio  of 
the  resistance  which  the  air  opposes  to  the  wings  during  their  elevation  and  deprcs. 
Bion:  12tb,  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  time  of  an  elevation  of  the 
wings  and  to  that  of  a  depression.'    lb.  p.  425. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

NERA'OUS  SYSTEM   OP   AVES. 

§  137.  Myelencephalon  of  Birds. — The  myelon,  with  its  nerves, 
having  led  to  the  developement  of  protecting  arches  in  the  em- 
brj-o,  soon  ceases  to  be  coextensive  with  the  neural  canal,  shrink- 
ing from  the  hind  part  of  it,  as  the  caudal  vertebrje  begin  to  be 
modified,  and  leaving  there  but  a  filamentary  trace  of  its  original 
condition :  the  neurine  accumulates  in  the  sacral  region,  fig.  38,  5, 
as  the  pelvic  members  grow,  and  the  central  canal  there  expands, 
ib.  t.  The  myelon  becomes  more  slender  in  the  dorsal  region, 
and  again  expands  near  the  base  of  the  neck,  in  connection  with 
the  nerves  of  the  wings,  ib.  u,  v,  tp\  then,  resuming  its  dorsal 
dimension,  it  is  continued  to  the  brain,  ib.  a-  e.  The  expansions, 
or  at  least  the  pelvic  one,  present  a  full  transverse  ellipse  in  sec- 
tion, the  rest  of  the  chord  is  cylindrical ;  it  consists  of  white 
neurine  with  grey  matter  internally  originating  nerve-roots,  and 
lining  a  subcentral  canal. 

The  myelon  is  divisible  into  ventral  and  dorsal  tracts  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  position  to  the  transverse  plane  of  the  canal ; 
the  ventral  tract  is  actually  divided  by  a  longitudinal  fissure  into 
symmetrical  halves  or  *  columns,'  the  fissure  extending  from  the 
exterior  nearly  to  the  canal  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very 
thin  commissural  tract  uniting  the  ventral  columns.  The  dorsal 
ones  divei^e  from  each  other  in  the  sacrum,  forming  the  cavity 
above  mentioned,  called  in  Ornithotomy  '  sinus  rhomboidalis,' 
fig.  38,  *,  t,  which  is  a  *  ventricular '  dilatation  of  the  my  clonal 
canal.  The  longitudinal  fissure  thence  continued  between  the 
dorsal  colunms  becomes  less  conspicuous  than  the  ventral  fissure, 
and  appears  to  be  obliterated  in  the  neck :  but  the  dorsal  co- 
lumns diverge  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  in  the  sacrum,  and 
i^ain  expose  the  myelonal  canal,  which  is  here  called  *  fourth 
ventricle,'  ib.  d. 

The  two  expansions  of  the  bird's  myelon  vary  in  relative  size 
according  to  the  different  developement  and  powers  of  the  wings 
and  legs :  the  anterior  or  alar  enlargement  is  greatest  in  Volito- 
res,  especially  the  Swifts  and  Humming-Birds :  the  posterior  or 
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pelvic  one  is  greatest  in  most  other  birds, 
and  especially  in  the  Cursores.  The  alar 
enlargement  is  due  to  an  accession  of 
white  and  grey  substance,  without  dila- 
tation of  the  myelonal  canal. 

In  the  brain  of  a  chick  at  the  eighth 
day  of  incubation,  fig.  39,  the  *  fourth 
ventricle'   is  exposed  by  divergence  of 
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Bnin  of  embiTO  Bird. 


Bralo  of  Liiard.    ocxri. 


the  dorsal  myelonal  columns  which  now 
have  the  name  of  *  posterior  pyramids :' 
the  plate  of  neurine  developed  from  them 
to  bridge  over  the  ventricle  shows  the 
same  incipient  state  of  the  cerebellum,  ib. 
b,  as  in  the  Batrachia :  it  next  expands 
at  the  middle  and  represents  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cerebellum  in  the  Lizard,  fig. 
40 :  continuing  to  grow,  the  cerebellum, 
fig.  41,  c,  covers,  at  the  sixteenth  day  of 
incubation,  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  has  a 
smooth  exterior,  as  in  the  Crocodile  and 
Turtle  (vol.  i.  fig.  191).     Towards  the 


Bnlnof  chlekAtlSdara.      Id.  at  SO  dari.   ooktl 

Hreiencepfaaiun.  or  bndn  ud  •ptnai  close  of  incubation  the  ccrebcllum,  fig. 

ehord,  wltfa  PMt  of  the  iMckbone,  of  a  -  JaJxI. 

bird(itM«r).  42,  c,  presses  forward  toward  the  cere- 
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brum,  ib.  a,  and  seems  mechanicallj  to  push  aside  the  optic  lobes, 
b ;  the  multiplied  grey  matter  of  its  superficies  is  disposed  in 
transverse  folds :  smaU  beginnings  of  lateral  lobes  are  present  in 
many  birds.  The  white  neurine,  fig.  45,  q,  continues  to  accumulate 
beneath  the  grey,  ib.  d,  and  reduces  the  cavity  of  the  originally 
vesicular  cerebellum  to  a  fissure,  ib.  «,  which  retains  its  primitive 
connection  with  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  floor  of  which  shows  the 
longitudinal  groove  called  'calamus  scriptorius.'  The  medulla 
oblongata  expands,  but  its  ventral  surface,  fig.  44,  d,  is  not  sculp- 
tured so  as  to  permit  *  anterior  pyramids,'  *  olivary  bodies,'  a  *trar 
pezium,*  or  a  *  tuber  annulare,'  to  be  defined. 

The  optic  lobes  in  the  embryo,  fig.  39,  a,  are  smooth  vesicles  of 
white  neurine,  in  contact  with  each  other,  as  in  Reptilia :  they  are 
at  first  oblong,  as  in  Batrachia  ;  next  acquire  a  spheroid  figure, 
as  in  Lizards,  fig.  40,  6,  and  then  assume  their  ornithic  character 
by  diverging  laterally  toward  the  lower  plane  of  the  brain,  figs.  42, 
44,  i :  they  maintain  their  smooth  exterior,  and  their  ventricle 
much  reduced  in  capacity  by  internal  growth  of  neurine. 

The  crura  cerebri  show  their  first  supcradditions,  forming  the 
optic  thalami,  in  the  eight-days  embryo,  between  a  and  c,  fig.  39, 
before  expanding  into  the  *  hemispheres,'  ib.  c.  These  progres- 
sively increase  in  size  until  they  acquire  the  relative  dimensions 
and  position  shown  in  fig.  43,  a. 

They  are  usually  of  a  cordiform  shape  ^dtli  the  apex  directed 
forward :  in  the  Parrot  tribe  they  present  a  more  elongate,  de- 
pressed  oval   figure :    they  are  devoid  of  convolutions ;    but  a 
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shallow  longitudinal  depression  marks  off,  in  some  birds,  a  median 
from  a  lateral  tract  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemisphere :  in 
most  this  surface  is  uniformly  convex.  The  hemispheres  present 
an  undulate  surface  below ;  the  medial  parts  being  in  some  birds 
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produced,  bo  as  to  cause  a  concavity  transversely  between  ttunn 
and   the    lateral    honlers,    as    sIiowti   in   fig.  44.     On    the   lower 
part  of  the  side  J>f  each  liemisy>licre  there   is  a  depression  Avhich 
corresponds  to  the  *  fissura  miij^na  S\dvii,'  and  affords  the  sole 
indicati<in  of  a  division  into  Iftbcs.     The   hemispheres    are  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  tlie  round  commissure,  fig.  4o,  A- 
The  mesial  sudaccs  of  the  hemispheres,  which  arc  in  contact 
with  each  other,  present  striic  wliich  diverge 
*^  from  the    commissure.      These  j^urfnce-s    arc 


composed  of  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  medul-  fl 
lary  substance,  fig.  45,  f,  17,  forming  the  in-   ™ 


I>l«*ccte(l  t>ralii  ut  ^  Ffgctm. 
xxxtv. 
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ternal  parletes  of  the  ventricle,  and  extended 
outwardly  over  tlic  corpus  striatum,  ib.  1. 
Like  il.s  homologuc  in  Ecptilia  and  the  mam- 
malian embryo,  it  docs  not  present  the  alter- 
nate stri®  tif  grey  and  white  matter,  whicli 
surrgestcd  its  name  in  Anthropotomy.  This 
cerebral  ganglion  is  of  great  relative  size  in  Birds,  constituting  of 
it.se]f  aluuist  the  entire  substance  of  the  hemisphere,  jirojecting 
into  the  ventricle,  ib.  A,  not  only  from  below,  but  Irom  the  ante- 
rior and  outer  sides  of  the  caWty, 
and  being  covered  by  a  smooth 
layer  or  fuld  of  medul  buy  matter, 
f,  which  increases  in  thickness  an- 
teriorly. The  ventricle  does  not 
extend  below  the  corpus  striatum 
to  form  an  •  interior  horn,'  or 
'  cum  u  a  m  m  0  n  is.^  A  fo  1  d  of  pi  a 
mater  enters  the  bottom  of  the 
cerebral  ventricle  and  lies  free  in 
tlie  cavity:  it  is  highly  vascular, 
and  developes  tufts  containing  plexi- 
fomi  loops  of  capillaries  defended 
by  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  are 
shown  at  the  margin  of  the  villi  magnified  in  fig.  46.  The  vessel 
forming  the  plexus  churoidcs  penetrates  the  ventricle  beneath  the 
posterior  part  of  the  thin  iuterual  wall,  and  the  lateral  ventricles 
communicate  together  there,  and  with  the  third  ventricle.  They 
are  continued  anteriorly  to  the  root  of  tlie  olflictory  nerve,  which 
is  itself  a  continuation  of  the  apex  of  the  hemisphere. 

Just  above  the  orifice  of  communication  there  is  a  smooth 
flattened  projection,  rounded  externally,  which  advances  into  the 
ventricle  from   the  internal  wall ;  this  represents  a  beginning  of 
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the  fornix.     The  round  anterior  commissure,  k,  is  prolonged  on 
either  side  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  optic  thalamic  ib.  I,  are  of  small  size,  and  not  united  by  a 
soft  commissure :  between  them  is  the  cavity  called  the  third  ven- 
tricle, ib.  m ;  and  above  and  behind  they  give  off  the  peduncles 
of  the  pineal  gland.  This  body  does  not  hang  freely  suspended 
by  the  pedicles,  but  seems  to  form  a  rounded  and  thickened 
anterior  border  of  the  valvula  Vieussenii  or  lamelliform  commis- 
sure of  the  optic  lobes.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  confluence  of 
the  great  veins  situated  at  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  :  it  is  usually  of  a  conical  or  pyriform  sha])e.  The  valve 
which  closes  the  upper  part  of  the  passage  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  ventricle,  is  a  thin  lamella  of  great  width,  in  consequence 
of  the  distance  at  which  the  optic  lobes  are  separated  from  one 
another.  Anteriorly  the  third  ventricle  communicates  with  the 
infundibulum,  which  terminates  in  a  large  hypophysis. 

Besides  the  cavities  or  ventricles  above  mentioned,  there  are 
also  two  others  situated  in  the  optic  lobes,  fig.  45,  o,  or  bigeminal 
bodies,  each  of  which,  when  laid  open,  is  seen  to  be  occupied  by  a 
convex  body,  ib.  />,  projecting  from  the  posterior  and  internal 
side  of  the  lobe ;  these  ventricles  communicate  with  the  others  in 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylrius. 

The  brain  of  the  Bird  differs  from  that  of  the  Reptile  in  tha 
superior  size  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  together  with  the 
folding  of  the  latter,  which  relates  probably  to  the  higher  locomo- 
rive  powers  of  the  Bird  :  it  differs  from  the  brain  of  the  Mammal 
in  the  absence  or  small  beginning  of  the  fornix,  and  of  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  :  it  differs  from  the  brain  of  every  other 
class  in  the  lateral  and  inferior  position  of  the  optic  lobes.  In  a 
pigeon  weighing  eight  ounces  with  and  seven  ounces  without  the 
feathers,  or  3360  grains,  the  myelencephalon  weighs  48  grains, 
the  weight  of  the  myelon  being  1 1  grains,  and  that  of  the  brain 
37  grains.  The  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  to  the 
body  is  much  greater  in  the  Humming-Bird  :  whilst  in  the  huge 
Dinomis,  the  brain  does  not  exceed  t^o  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  two  inches  in  width.  It  thus  presents  a  limited  range 
of  size,  and  much  sameness  of  form  and  structure  in  the  different 
orders  of  the  class  of  Birds. 

§  138.  Nerves  of  Birds. — The  olfactory  or  first  pair,  usually 
of  a  simple  rounded  form,  proceed  from  the  small  pyriform 
rhinencephalon,  fig.  44,  r,  continued  from  the  apex  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  usually  somewhat  deflected.  The  nerve  runs  along 
an  osseous  canal,  accompanied  by  a  venous  trunk   above   thei 
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orbits,  as  far  as  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  ethmoturbinals, 
upon  which  its  filaments  are  distribHted  in  a  ra(hatcd  miiimer. 
In  Apiert/x  and  Dinorniay  tlie  rhinenccplialon  is  of  large  relative 
aize,  and  aenda  off  the  oliactery  nerves  by  many  filaments  through 
a  *  cribriJ'orm  plate.' 

The  optic  nerves,  fig.  44,  a,  are  in  general  of  remarkable  size ; 
they  arii*e  from  the  whole  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  optic  lobes, 
ami  from  the  thalami,  the  two  origins  foruung  by  their  union 
the  *  radix  opticus,'  fig.  47,  r/,  which  expands  into  the  *  chiasma.' 
Here  a  partial  decussation,  ib.  b,  takes  |dace.  By  removal  of  the 
firmly  adherent  neurilemma,  the  optic  nerve  is  seen  t^  be  cora- 
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Lari  liuted  optle  nerve  of  ut  Kacle.   aatt. 


posed  of  parallel,  longitudinal  lamellse,  tlie  margins  of  wliich  ore 
most  free  on  one  side,  fig.  48,  j&. 

The  thinly  or  oculomotorial  nerve,  arises  behind  the  hypophysis 
from  the  grey  matter  that  lies  here  between  the  crura  cerebri : 
it  escapes,  usually,  by  a  distinct  hole,  fig.  56,  3,  near  the  foramen 
<L>pticum,  and  supplies  the  superior,  inferior,  and  iiiteruul  nmsculi 
recti,  and  the  obliquus  inferior  :  it  also  sends  ofi'  a  ciliary  branch, 
wliich  sometimes  forms  a  ganglion  betbre,  sometimes  after,  joining 
the  ramus  ciliarts  trigemini. 

The  fourth  nerve  arises  from  the  posterior  flattenetl  band, 
extending  over  tlie  '  valvula  Vieussenii '  between  the  back  part  of 
the  optic  lobes :  its  course,  immediately  above  the  supert>rbital 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  is  shown  at  fig.  56,  4*,  as  far  as  its  termi- 
nation in  the  su])crior  oblique  nuiscle,  ib.  ^,  to  which  it  is,  as  in 
other  Vertebrates,  exclusively  distributed. 

The Jtftft  or  trigeminal  nerve,  fig.  49,  5,  6,  7,  has  two  origins; 
the  '  portio  major,'  from  the  fore  part  of  the  base  of  the  cms 
cerebeUi,  the  '  j>ortio  minor,'  from  the  prepyramidal  tract  in  ad- 
vance of  the  foregoing,  which  it  joins  after  the  reddish  gan- 
glionic swelling,  fig,  49,  3,  has  been  formed.  The  two  origins  are 
less  distinct  than  in  JIaimnats ;  but  the  larger  one  is  more  readily 
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tracemble,  towards  the  myelon,  firom  not  being  crossed  by  a  '  tra- 
peziom.' 

The  first  or  ophthalmic  division,  fig.  49,  5,  parses  out  of  the 
cnuuum  by  a  canal  situated  externally  to  the  optic  foramen.  It 
is  of  large  size,  and  describes  in  its  passage  through  the  orbit  a 
curve  corresponding  to  the  roof  of  that  canty ;  it  generally  pene- 
trates the  substance  of  the  facial  bones,  fig.  56,  5*,  above  the 
nasal  fossa,  ib.  m.  It  divides  into  three  branches  ;  the  Jirst  or 
superior  is  the  snudlest  and  is  lost  upon  the  pituitary  membrane ; 
the  Meamd  branch  is  the  largest  of  the  three  and  the  longest ; 
it  is  received  into  am  osseous  canal,  and  terminates  at  the  ex- 
tremitT  of  the  beak  in  a  great  number  of  divisions ;  the  third 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  ner^'e  is  entirely  ^ ^ 

distributed  to  the  skin  which  covers  the 
circumference  of  the  external  nostrils. 

The  second  division,  fig.  49,  6,  or  xtr/ie- 
rior  maxillary  ner^e,  fiasses  out  of  the 
same  foramen  as  the  inferior  one,  ib.  7  : 
it  passes  forward  along  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  gives 
off  two  filaments,  of  which  one  joins  the 
ramifications  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve, 
the  other  ascends,  penetrates  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pterygoid  muscles  and  the 
maxillary  bone,  to  be  lost  on  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  bill  In  those  Birds,  as  the  ^^Jl^^^^^T^H 
Anatida    and  other  Water-fowl,  where 

the  upper  mandible  is  notched  on  the  edge,  each  denticulation  re- 
ceives four  or  five  nervous  filaments,  and  the  nerve  is  propor- 
tionally of  large  size. 

The  inferior  maxillary  nerve  separates  from  the  superior,  and 
proceeds  obliquely  downward,  dispensing  branches  to  the  ptery- 
goid and  quadrangular  muscles  of  the  jaws ;  the  trunk  proceeds 
outward  to  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  an 
internal  and  an  extemaL  The  internal,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  trunk,  penetrates  the  maxillary  canal,  and  is  continued  to 
the  anterior  end  of  that  mandible.  In  the  Anatidce  it  gives  off 
nerves  to  the  dentations  along  the  edge  of  the  mandible.  The 
external  branch  recedes  firom  the  internal,  perforates  the  jaw,  and 
is  distributed  on  its  external  surface  beneath  the  tegumentary  or 
homy  substance  which  sheaths  the  extremity  of  the  mandible. 
It  supplies  no  gustatory  branch  to  the  tongue,  which  is  an  organ 
of  prehension,  not  of  taste,  in  Birds.     The  non-ganglionic  part  of 
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the  third  division  of  the  fifth  is  traced  on  the  left  side  of  fig.  49, 7, 
passing  beneath  the  ganglion.  There  is  no  *  otic '  ganglion  in 
Birds. 

The  facial  nerve,  or  portio  dura,  arises  immediately  anterior  to 
the  acoustic  from  the  prepyramidal  tracts,  enters  the  petrosal  an- 
terior to  the  acoustic,  quits  it  to  pass  into  the  fallopian  canal, 
sends  off  the  *  chorda  tympani '  to  the  ramus  alveolaris  inferior  of 
the  trigeminal,  and  communicates  with  the  sympathetic ;  it  passes 
out  behind  the  tympanic  bone  (as  in  Mammals),  gives  branches 
to  the  digastric  and  stylohyoid  muscles,  and  combines  with  the 
glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  hypoglossal,  and  upper  cervical  nerves, 
to  form  the  plexus  supplying  the  anterior  part  of  the  constrictor 
colli  muscle. 

The  auditory  nerve,  or  portio  mollis,  is  large,  soft»  and  of  a 
reddish  colour;  it  is  received  into  a  depression  on  the  petrosal, 
fig.  56,  7,  whence  it  penetrates  by  several  small  foramina  to  the 
labyrinth. 

The  roots  of  the  *  eighth '  nerve  penetrate  the  exoccipital  by 
two  or  three  foramina,  and  unite  on  their  emergence  to  form  the 
ganglion,  from  which  the  glossopharyngeal  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric  trunks  diverge.  The  glossopharyngeal  is  large  ;  it  com- 
municates more  freely  with  the  sympathetic  than  does  the 
pneumogastric  in  the  neck  ;  it  sends  off  a  small  internal  branch  in 
front  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck ;  a  small  posterior  twig  which 
unites  with  the  pneumogastric,  and  a  large  inferior  branch  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck.  The  latter  is  a  continuation  of  the 
nerve  itself;  it  descends  along  the  oesophagus  and  divides  into 
two  principal  branches,  of  which  one  passes  to  the  cerato-max- 
illary  muscles,  and  this  branch  is  remarkably  tortuous  in  the 
Woodpecker,  in  order  to  be  accommodated  to  the  extensile  motions 
of  the  tongue ;  it  supplies  the  upper  larynx,  and  the  surface  of 
tlie  tongue,  as  far  as  the  tip.  The  other  branch  descends  along 
the  lateral  parietcs  of  the  oesophagus,  and  sends  off  a  twig  to  join 
the  lingual  nerve.  The  termination  of  the  glossopharyngeal  is 
expended  upon  the  oesophagus. 

The  pneumogastric,  after  communicating  with  the  glossopha- 
ryngeal, sympathetic  and  ninth  nerves,  passes  down  the  neck, 
along  with  the  jugular  vein,  and  closely  connected  with  the  spinal 
nerves.  The  right  trunk  crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  sends 
off  the  recurrent  round  that  vessel,  the  left  trunk  reflects  its 
recurrent  near  the  origin  of  the  bronchi ;  the  recurrents  supply 
the  lower  larynx  and  part  of  the  trachea,  but  are  chiefly  spent 
u])on  the  oesophagus.     The   trunks  of  the  two  pneumogastrics 
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conveige  Tentrad  of  the  oesophagus  and  unite  above  the  pre- 
Tentricalus,  supplying  that  part,  the  gizzard,  and  ultimately  com- 
mnnicating  with  the  splanchnic  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  In 
the  Eagle  the  pneumogastric  is  recruited  by  an  *  accessorius '  nerve 
arising  behind  the  third  cervical. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  (9th  pair)  escapes  by  one  or  two  pre- 
condyloid  foramina.  It  is  very  slender  at  its  origin ;  passes  to  the 
front  of  the  nervus  vagus,  partly  uniting  with,  as  it  crosses  over, 
this  oerve,  and  in  that  situation  it  detaches  a  filament  to  the  hyo- 
laryngeal  and  long  tracheal  muscles.  The  trunk  of  the  hyo- 
glossal next  crosses  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  passing  forward 
to  supply  the  hyc^lossal  and  lingual  muscles. 

The  spinal  nerves  arise  by  motory  (anterior  or  ventral)  and 
sensory  (posterior  or  dorsal)  roots  of  nearly  equal  size ;  but  the 
anterior  have  more  numerous  filaments.  The  ganglion  on  the 
posterior  root  is  proportionally  large.  In  the  sacral  region  of 
the  spine,  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  escape  by  distinct  fora- 
mina, and  can  be  separately  dirided  without  laying  open  the 
bony  canal,  but  they  are  deeply  seated  and  well  protected  by  the 
anchylosed  processes  of  the  sacrum  and  the  extended  iliac  bones. 

The  cervical  nerves  vary  with  the  number  of  the  vertebrae  from 
ten  to  twenty-three :  each  nerve  divides ;  the  anterior  branch  sup- 
plying the  muscles  and  the  skin,  the  posterior  branch  the  muscles 
chiefly.  Those  of  the  lower  cervicals  form  a  plexus,  supplying 
the  scapular  muscles,  and  communicate  with  the  lowest  cerrical 
nerve  going  to  the  brachial  plexus.  Only  the  last  two  or  three 
pairs,  fig.  38,  t/  u",  of  cervical  ner\es  concur  in  the  formation  of 
this  plexus,  which  is  completed  by  the  first  pair  or  two  of  dorsal 
nerves  v.  The  other  dorsal  nerves,  after  giving  filaments  to  the 
intercostals  and  diaphragmatic  muscles,  pass  to  the  skin  at  the 
sides  of  the  trunk. 

The  sacral  nerves  have  no  other  peculiarity  than  their  mode  of 
passing  out  of  the  spinal  canal :  they  form  exclusively  the  plexus 
analogous  to  the  lumbar  and  sacral,  fig.  38,  io.  The  terminal 
spinal  nerves  supply  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  cl(»ca  and  taiL 

The  brachial  plexus f  formed  by  the  two  or  three  last  cervical 
and  one  or  two  first  dorsal  nerves,  soon  becomes  blended  into  a 
single  fasciculus  whence  all  the  nerves  of  the  wing  are  derived. 
The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  passes  from  the  axilla  along  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  humerus,  bends  round  the  inner 
(ulnar)  side  of  the  elbow  joint ;  it  supplies  the  skin.  The  next 
branch  distributes  filaments  to  the  muscles  22,  24,  fig.  35  ;  sends 
off  the  '  circumflex '  nerve  which  supplies  the  latissimus  dorsi. 
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deltoid,  and  shoulder  joint ;  and  is  then  continued  as  tte  *  muBculo- 
spiral,'  siip[»lyiiig  the  brachialis  internum  and  bloeps,  and,  as  it 
passes  behind  the  antibrachium,  the  extensors  of  tlie  pinion; 
it  also  distributes  filaments  to  the  skin.  The  next  large  branch 
from  the  plexns  ia  the  *  median  nerve,'  which  sends  off  tlie  *  ex- 
ternal ciitaneons '  in  its  course  along  tlic  Inceps*,  snjiplyinp  the 
skin  on  the  outer  or  radial  side  of  the  wing.  The  *  ulnar '  nerve 
is  the  next  branch,  supplying  the  *  ulnaris  intcrnus;  '  and  the 
continuation  of  the  *  median '  gives  branches  to  the  muscles  on 
the  radius,  to  those  on  the  pinion,  and  to  the  ijitcgumcut. 

The  nerves  of  tlie  pelvic  limbs  are  derived  from  the  sacral 
plexus.  The  obturator  nerve,  formed  by  the  second  and  tidrd  sacral 
nerves,  paj<ses  through  the  upper  part  of  the  formnen  ovale,  gives 
off  a  branch  to  join  the  '  sapheuus  nerve,'  and  ia  distributed  to  the 
muscles  around  the  liii>-joint.  The  femoral  nerve  passes  out  of 
the  pelvis  in  company  with  an  artery,  over  the  front  edge  of  the 
ilium.  It  divides  into  three  branches,  which  are  tlisj>er.sed  among 
the  muscles,  fig.  35,  -to,  42,  and  integuments  on  the  anterior  and  fl 
inner  part  of  the  thigh.  One  of  these  filaments  represents  tho 
*  gaphenus,' and  descends  superficially  for  a  considerable  way  upoQ 
the  limb.  fl 

The  isrkintie  nen'e  is  derived  from  five  or  six  of  the  nerves  ™ 
constituting  the  sacral  plexus,  on  rpiitting  which,  even  within  the 
pelvis,  it  is  easily  separable  into  its  ]>rimary  branches.  Im- 
mediately after  it  passes  through  the  ischiatic  furamcn  it  sends 
filaments  to  the  muscles  on  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh  ;  it  then 
proceeds  under  the  biceps,  along  the  back  of  the  thigh,  about  the 
middle  of  wliich  it  becomes  divided  into  tiie  libiai  and  the  peromal 
nerves. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve,  before  it  arrives  Ln  the  ham,  sepa- 
rates iuto  several  branches,  which  pass  on  each  side  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the  muscles,  fig.  35,  46,  60, 
fll,  on  the  back  of  the  leg.  Two  of  these  branches,  however, 
are  diftcrcntly  disjH):*ed  oi'i  the  one  accompanies  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  down  the  leg,  passes  over  the  internal  part  of  tho 
pulley,  and  is  lost  in  small  filaments  and  anajstomoses  with  a 
branch  of  the  peroneal  nerve  on  the  inner  side  of  the  metatariius  ; 
the  other  branch  runs  down  on  the  peroneal  side  of  the  leg,  along 
the  deep-seated  flexors  of  the  tnes,  ib.  52,  passes  in  a  sheath 
formed  for  it  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  moveable  pulley  of  the  heel, 
and  proceeds  un<lcr  the  flcxtir  tcndoni*  along  the  metatarsal  bone»i 
to  be  distributed  to  the  internal  part  of  the  two  extenml  toes. 

The  peroneal  nei*ve  is  directed  to  the  outer  part  of  the  leg ;  it] 
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dips  above  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  and  mns  through  the  same 
ligamentous  pulley  that  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
ib.  41 ;  it  then  detaches  some  large  filaments  to  the  muscles  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  under  which  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  proceed  close  together,  in  companv  with  the 
anterior  tibial  artery,  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ankle-joint,  at  which 
place  they  separate ;  one  passes  superficially  over  the  outer  part 
of  the  joint,  the  other  goes  first  under  the  transverse  ligament 
which  binds  down  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  on  the 
tibia,  and  then  over  the  inner  part  of  the  joint,  below  which  it 
divides  into  two  branches :  the  one  is  distributed  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  metatarse,  and  the  tibial  side  of  the  back  toe,  r,  and  the  next 
toe ;  the  other  turns  toward  the  centre  of  the  metatarsal  bone, 
and  penetrates  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  just  at  its  inser- 
tion, and  then  rejoins  the  branch  of  the  peroneal  nerve  it  accom- 
panied down  the  leg.  They  continue  their  course  together  again 
in  the  anterior  furrow  of  the  metatarsal  bone ;  and  at  the  root  of 
the  toes,  separate  once  more,  and  proceed  to  the  interspaces  of 
the  three  anterior  toes,  and  each  divides  into  two  filaments,  which 
run  along  the  sides  of  the  toes  to  the  claw. 

§  139.  Sympathetic  System. — The  superior  cervical  ganglion  is 
connected  with  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  more  closely  in  some 
birds  than  in  others:  it  communicates  by  branches  with  the 
portio  dura  and  second  division  of  the  fifth,  and  supplies  the 
lacrymal  gland :  a  second  branch  accompanies  the  entocarotid, 
supplies  the  harderian  gland,  and  communicates  with  the  first 
division  of  the  fifth.  *  The  **  cervical  portion  "  of  the  sympathetic 
may  be  compared  with  that  in  the  Snake  in  its  not  having  a  chord 
or  prolongation  accompanying  the  trunk  of  the  par  vagum ;  it, 
however,  corresponds  in  some  measure  also  with  that  of  the 
Turtle,  for  in  the  Swan  a  branch  is  continued  down  the  neck 
with  each  carotid  artery,  and  in  its  course  communicates  several 
times  with  its  fellow.' '  *  In  the  Pelican  the  carotid  is  a  single 
trunk  dividing  into  two  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  ;  a  branch 
passes  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  with  each  of  these,  and 
becomes  muted  into  one  near  their  bifurcation;  it  gives  off 
branches  for  the  supply  of  the  carotid,  and  to  communicate  with 
the  prolongation  accompanying  the  vertebral  artery :  at  the  bottom 
of  the  neck  it  dips  down  in  the  median  line  between  the  anterior 
cervical  muscles,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  each  joining  the 
penultimate  cervical  ganglion.''     The  sympathetic  passes  down 

•  UT.  *  lb.  p.  104. 
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the  cervical  vcrtebrsc  in  a  canal  with  the  vertebral  artery  *  re- 
sembling the  prolongation  in  tlic  imperfect  canal  In  tlie  Snake.' 
(Vol  i.  p,  310,  fig.  206,  3.)  *  Also  like  the  chord  sent  from  the 
fii*st  ihoracic  ganglion  and  placed  at  the  side  of  the  neck  in  the 
Turtle,  and  that  accompanying  the  vertel)ral  artery  in  Mam- 
malia." '  The  synijialhetic  adheres  to  the  anterior  trunk  of  each 
cervical  nerve  through  a  ganrjiion.'  *  Haviuij  readied  the  tliorax, 
the  ganglia  arc  connected  with  those  vi'  the  dctrsal  nerves, 
much  as  in  the  Turtle.  In  the  Swan  and  Pelican  a  larije  nerve 
lY'itni  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  comninnicates  with  the  ])ulmonary 
branches  of  the  par  vaguni.'  '  The  tlioracic  trunk  of  the  sympa- 
tlietic  is  generally  double  between  each  ganglion.  Tlie  anterior 
ones  give  oflT  an  anterior  splanchnic  nerve  or  plexus  accom- 
panying the  co'liac  artery  to  the  gizzard  and  liver,  comnninicating 
with  the  pneimiogastric ;  the  yjostcrior  splanchnic  nerve  is  inti- 
mately combined  with  the  adrenal  body,  and 
witli  the  testiH  or  ovarium.  Intestinal  branches 
accompany  those  of  the  mesenteric  arteries; 
other  branches  supply  the  kidneys,  and  com- 
municate with  long  branches  of  the  sjnnal 
nerves  destined  for  the  cloaca  and  adjoining 
parts,  and  thus  form  a  plexus  corresponding  in 
some  degree  with  that  in  Mammalia  jiroduccd 
by  t!ic  junction  of  the  hyptrgastrJc  plexus  with 
branches  of  two  or  three  of  the  sacral  nerves. 
The  termination  of  the  sjnnpathetic  is  formed 
by  a  '  ganglion  impar '  near  the  end  of  the 
caudal  vertebra?.  The  abdominal  ganglions 
*  .  .  in  small  birds  lend  themselves  favourably  to 
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centres  ot  the  sympathetic  system,  beconnng 
transparent  under  pressure,  and  permitting  the  nerve-vesicles  to 
be  well  distinguished  from  the  nerve-chords :  the  latter  only  are 
represented  in  fig.  50,  showing  the  finer  filaments,  c,  that  bend 
round  the  periphery  of  the  ganglion,  as  if  by  resolution  of  and 
diven^euce  from  the  main  chords  entering  at  a  and  emerging 
at  ff,  b. 

\  140.  Organ  of  Touch  in  Birds. — The  epithelial  papilla:' 
sheathed  ujjon  vaj^cular  ones  of  the  corium '  on  the  sole  of  the 
toes  of  most  Bir«ls  relate  to  mechanical  rather  than  to  sensational 
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ends,  giving  a  closer  grasp  of  the  perch  or  the  prey,  and  a  firmer 
tread  of  the  hard  ground.  The  digital  villi  are  unusually  long  in 
the  Capercailzie  (Tetrax  urogalltu)  enabling  it  to  grasp  with 
more  security  the  frosted  branches  of  the  Norwegian  pine-trees. 
The  integument  of  the  toes  is  sparingly  supplied  with  nerves  in 
all  Birds ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  more  delicately 
papillose  slender  flexible  digits  of  the  smaller  nidificators  guide, 
by  sensations  analogous  to  touch,  in  the  complex  interweavings 
of  the  materials  of  such  beautiful  structures  as  the  pensile,  domed, 
and  otherwise  adaptively  perfected  nests  fabricated  by  the  T^or- 
birds,  and  most  Cantor es. 

Actions  indicative  of  tactile  exploration  have  hitherto  been 
observed  to  be  performed  by  the  bill,  exclusively,  in  Birds. 
Although  in  most  of  the  class  the  homy  sheath  of  the  bill  be 
hard,  sensitive  filaments  of  the  '  fifth'  nerve  (fig.  53,  c)  are  trace- 
able to  the  papillose  extensions  of  the  vascular  formative  surface 
into  such  sheath.  In  the  Lamellirostrals  the  substance  of  the 
sheath  is  softer  and  its  marginal  lamellae  are  more  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  *  fifth : '  from  the  tactile  and  selective  actions  of 
the  bill  in  those  Birds,  they  are  called  *  Sifters.'  The  soft  and 
slightly  expanded  end  of  the  long  and  slender  bill  of  some  Grallce 
(Woodcocks,  Snipes)  is  so  organised  for  touch,  that  it  is  used  as 
a  probe  in  soft  ground  to  detect  the  worms,  grubs,  and  slugs  that 
constitute  their  food. 

Peculiar  productions  of  integument,  devoid  of  feathers,  such  as 
the  *  cere '  of  Birds  of  Prey,  the  *  wattles '  of  the  Cock,  and  of 
species  of  F^iledon,  Glaucopis,  and  other  so-caUed  *  wattle  birds,' 
the  cephalic  caruncles  of  the  King  Vulture  and  Turkey,  &c,  have 
been  loosely  cited  amongst  *  organs  of  touch.' 

§  141.  Organ  of  Taste, — The  gustatory  sense  is  very  imper- 
fectly enjoyed  in  Birds,  which,  having  no  manducatory  organs, 
swallow  the  food  almost  as  soon  as  seized.  The  tongue  is 
organised  chiefly  to  serve  as  a  prehensile  instrument,  and  its 
principal  modifications  will  be  treated  of  in  Chapter  XVII. 
It  is  generally  sheathed  at  the  anterior  part  with  horn,  and  is 
destitute  of  papillse  except  at  its  base,  fig.  51,  o,  near  the  aperture 
of  the  larynx,  i;  these  papillae  are  not,  however,  supplied  by  a 
true  gustatory  nerve,  but  by  filaments  of  the  glossopharyngeal. 
No  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  goes  to  the  tongue ;  but  the  mem- 
brane of  the  palate  and  fauces  is  so  supplied  that  the  sapid 
qualities  of  food  may  be  there  appreciated. 

The  tongue  is  proportionally  laigest  and  most  fleshy  in  the 
Parrot  tribe,  and  the  food  is  detained  in  the  mouth  longer  in 
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these  than  in  other  Birds.  It  is  triturated  and  comminuted  by 
the  mandibles,  and  turned  about  by  the  tongue,  which  here  seems 
to  exercise  a  gustatory  faculty,  since  indigestible  parts,  as  the 
coats  of  kernels,  &c.,  are  rejected.  In  the  Lories  the  extremity  of 
the  tongue  is  provided  with  numerous  long  and  delicate  papilla; 
or  filaments  projecting  forwards. 

The  marginal  epithelial  papillae  of  the  tongue  of  the  Toucan, 
fig.  51,  A,  appear  to  test,  in  the  way  of  touch,  the  ripeness  or 
mellowness  of  fruit.  Similar  papilla:  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  of 
many  small  birds  (Humming-birds,  Thrush-tribe,  fig.  75,  B,  Field- 
fare) exemplify  probably  the  tactile  rather  than  the  gustatory 
faculty. 

51 
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§  142.  Organ  of  Smell. — The  close  affinity  subsisting  between 
the  cold  and  warm-blooded  Ovipara  is  manifested  in  the  olfactory 
organs.  The  external  nostrils  are  simple  perforations,  having  no 
moveable  cartilages  or  muscles  provided  for  dilating  or  con- 
tracting their  apertures,  as  in  Mammalia.  The  extent  of  surface 
of  the  pituitary  membrane  is  not  increased  by  any  large  accessory 
cavities,  but  simply  by  the  projections  and  folds  of  the  turbinals. 
The  olfactory  nerve  passes  out  of  the  skull,  as  a  rule,  in  Birds, 
by  a  single  foramen.  The  Apteryx  and  Dinornis  form  the  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  external  nostrils  vary  remarkably  both  in  shape  and  posi- 
tion, and  serve  on  that  account  as  zoological  characters.  They 
are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  in  the  majority  of 
Birds,  but  in  some  species  are  situated  at  or  above  the  base  of  the 
bill ;  the  latter  is  the  case  in  the  Toucans,  fig.  53,  d ;  in  the 
Apteryx  australis  they  are  found  at  the  extremity  of  the  long 
upper  mandible. 

In  general  they  are  wide  and  freely  open  to  facilitate  the  inha- 
lation of  air  during  the  rapid  motions  of  the  bird,  but  they  are  so 
narrow  in  the  Herons  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  point  of  a  pin ; 
and  in  some  Pelecanida  they  are  wanting,  and  the  odorous  par- 
ticles get  access  to  the  olfactory  organ  from  the  palate. 

In  the  Rasores  the  nostrils  are  partially  defended  by  a  scale. 
In  the  Corvidce  they  are  protected  by  a  bunch  of  stiff  feathers 
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directed  forward.     In  the  Petrels  tlie  nostrils  are  produced  in  a 
tubular  form,  parallel  to  one  another  for  a  short  distance  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  rnanJiWe,  with  the  ori- 
ficea  turned  forwards,  fig,  52,  a.  "* 

The  septum  narium,  fig.  53,  e,  e,  is,  in 
general^  complete,  and  is  partly  oeseous,  partly 
cartilaginous.  It  is  perforated  in  the  Swan 
jast  opposite  the  external  nostrils,  and  in  the 
Toucan,  lower  down,  ib.  b.  The  surface  of 
the  septum  is  rugose  in  this  bird,  and  the  pituitary  membrane 
which  covers  it  is  highly  vascular.  The  parietcs  of  each  of  the 
nasal  passages  give  attachment  to  three  turbinal  lamins.  The 
inferior  one  is  a  simple  fold  adhering  to  the  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  the  septum  narium  ;  it  is  partially  ossified  in  some  Ra- 
9ort$,  The  middle  turbinal  is  the  largest :  it  is  of  an  infundibular 
figure,  and  adheres  by  its  base  to  the  septum  and  externally  to  the 
side-wall  of  the  nose.  It  is  convoluted  with  two  turns  and  a  half 
in  the  Anserine  Birds,  but  in  many  birds  it  is  compressed  and 
(brais  only  one  turn  and  a  half.      The  superior  turbinal  t,  s", 
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fig.  56,  generally  presents  the  form  of  a  bell ;  it  is  more  or  less 
06gifie<l  at  it.s  base,  but  min*tly  cartilaginous,  and  adheres  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  prefrontal.  It  is  hollow,  and  divided  into 
two  compartments,  which  are  prolonged  in  a  tubular  form ;  the 
internal  one  extends  toward  the  orbit,  the  external  terminates 
behind  the  middle  turbinal  in  a  cul-de-sac.  The  turbinal 
gu]iiKirtj]    of    the    pituitary    membrane    may    be    membranous 
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gristly,  or  bony,  and  in  different  proportions.  The  latter  is 
their  texture  in  the  Toucan,  in  which  the  olfactory  organ  is 
confined  to  the  base  of  the  huge  upper  mandible,  fig.  53,  d,  e,  the 
meatus  describing  a  vertical  sigmoid  curve.  At  its  commencement 
it  is  cylindrical,  then  dilates  forward  to  receive  the  outermost  tur- 
binal,  and  bends  backward  to  admit  the  projection  of  two  ethmo- 
turbinals :  after  which  it  descends  vertically  to  the  palate,  e.  The 
pituitary  lining  of  the  meatus  is  not  continued  or  reflected  into 
the  contiguous  pneumatic  structure  of  the  bill,  a,  b. 

In  most  Birds  the  nasal  passages  communicate  with  the  palate 
and  pharynx  by  two  distinct  but  contiguous  apertures :  in  some, 
e.  g.,  the  Cormorant  and  Gannet,  the  passages  unite  and  terminate 
by  a  single  aperture. 

The  olfactory  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane of  the  septum  narium,  and  of  the  superior  and  middle,  or 
ethmo-,  turbinals ;  the  lower  turbinals  being  supplied  by  the  fifth 
nerves.  The  membrane  is  most  vascular  and  delicate  on  the  ethmo- 
turbinals;  and  these  acquire  an  unusual  size  in  the  Apteryx, 
where  they  are  attached  to  the  whole  outer  part  of  the  prefron- 
tals, answering  to  the  *  os  planum,'  which  makes  a  large  convex 
projection  between  and  below  the  orbits.  This  bird  appears 
to  be  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  worms  that  form  its 
food,  the  outer  nostrils  being  at  the  end  of  the  long  probe-shaped 
bill.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  proportionally  largest  in  the 
Apteryx,  and  are  sent  off  in  numerous  filaments  from  the  rhinen- 
cephalon,  by  a  cribriform  plate,  to  the  nose.  The  extinct  Dinornis 
had  a  similar  developement  of  the  organ  of  smell.  In  the  Vulture 
the  olfactory  nerve  is  single  on  each  side,  and  continued  from  an 
olfactory  ganglion,  or  *  rhinencephalon,'  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  interorbital  space  to  be  distributed  upon  an  upper  and  middle 
turbinal,  the  latter  being  the  largest.  In  the  Turkey  the 
olfactory  nerve  is  one-fiflh  the  size  of  that  in  the  Vulture,  and 
is  ramified  on  a  small  middle  turbinal,  there  being  no  extension  of 
the  pituitary  membrane  over  a  superior,  or  ethmo-turbinal.'  This 
result  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  observed  differences  in 
the  habits  and  food  of  the  Vulture  and  Turkey,  point  to  the 
greater  importance  and  exercise  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  the 
carrion-eating  raptorial  bird.  But  it  has  been  sought  to  invalidate 
the  inference  by  certain  well-known  experiments.  Mr.  Audubon 
exposed  the  skin  of  a  deer,  stuffed  with  hay,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
a  Vulture  flew  towards  and  alighted  near  it,  attacked  the  seeming 
carcass  in  the  usual  way,  and  tore  open  the  seams  of  the  skin ; 
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when,  finding  nothing  eatable,  the  bird  flew  away.  Hence  the 
American  ornithologist  concludes  that  the  Vulture  is  led  to  its 
game  bj  sight  alone.  But  the  truer  deduction  may  be  that, 
having  always  received  impressions  from  sight,  combined  with 
and  confirming  those,  in  some  cases  the  first  received,  from  smell, 
the  Vulture  was  unwilling  to  disbelieve  its  own  eyes,  though  the 
odour  was  absent.  It  may  often  have  been  led  by  sight  to  the 
carcass  of  a  dying  beast,  or  one  dead  too  soon  for  any  putre- 
factive emanations  to  have  escaped,  and  so  it  mistook  the  stufied 
deer  for  a  recently  dead  one.  In  a  converse  experiment,  a  dead 
hog  being  concealed  in  a  ravine,  and  covered  with  briers  and 
cane,  *  many  Vultures  were  seen  from  time  to  time  sailing  over 
the  spot  where  the  putrid  carcass  was  hid,'  but  none  of  them 
attempted  to  expose  it :  whilst  several  dogs  found  their  way  to  it, 
and  devoured  the  flesh.' '  The  right  inference  from  this  experi- 
ment is,  that  the  Vultures  were  attracted  by  the  putrefactive 
effluvia;  but,  having  always  associated  sight  with  smell,  and 
having  neither  the  burrowing  power  of  the  dc^,  nor  the  habit  of 
hunting  exclusively  by  scent,  they  were  baflHed. 

§  143.  Organ  of  Hearing. — The  general  character  of  this 
organ  resembles  that  in  Reptilia,  but,  as  Hunter  well  remarks, 
*  there  is  a  neatness  and  precision  in  the 
structure  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Tricoiiia.^*  The  whole  of  the  primitive 
cartilaginous  acoustic  capsule  is  ossified 
and  confluent  with  contiguous  elements 
of  cranial  vertebrae,  and  there  is  a  better 
defined  and  usually  deeper  fossa  or  *  mea- 
tus '  external  to  the  ear-drum.  In  most 
Birds  a  fold  of  integument  projects  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  meatus ;  this  is  largest 
in  the  Owls,  but  the  ear-drum  is  not  pro- 
tected by  one  so  developed  as  to  form  a 
conspicuous  *  conch'  or  *  auricle.'  At  most, 
in  some  Birds,  as  the  Bustard,  fig.  54,  d. 
Ostrich  and  Owls,  particular  feathers  are 
so  developed  and  arranged  around  the 
meatal  margin,  as  to  serve  the  office  of  an 
external  ear :  the  auricular  feathers  being 
raised  and  directed  so  as  to  catch  and  concentrate  the  vibrations 
of  sound  that  may  have  excited  the  bird's  attention. 

■  zzxir.  ToL  iL  p.  M  ;  wci.  r.  p.  345.  *  YoL  L  p.  208. 
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The  labyrinth  or  internal  ear  consists  of  the  *  vestibule,'  three 
sciniolrcular  cfiiuils,  and  beginning  of  the  cocldea.  The  vestibule 
is  sinaUcr  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts,  but  is  longer  than  iu 
Reptilia.  The  superior  semicircular  canal,  fig,  55,  h\  is  usually 
the  largest,  as  in  the  Owl ;  but  it  is  relatively  smaller  In  most 
Cantorcs :  the  external  canal,  /,  inosculates  at  m  Avith  the  hori/.oa- 
tal  one  A,  but  the  chief  communications  of  the  canals  are  through 
the  nicJiuni  of  the  vestibule.  The  cuds  of  the  canals  where  the 
acoustic  uervcs  cuter  arc  expanded  into  '  anijnillaa,*  ilx  U  and  the 
nerves  are  supportetl  in  exquisitely  delicate  vascular  membranes 
lining  the  canals,  and  slightly  ])rojecting  into  the  amputlaj. 

The  cochU'a  is  represented  by  an  obtuse  osseous  conical  cavity, 
fig.  65,  n,  longer  than  in  the  Crocodile,  very  slightly  bent,  wntb  the 

concavity  directed  backward.  Its 
interior  is  occupied  by  two  small 
cylinders  of  fine  cartilage,  each  a 
little  tvristed,  and  united  l>y  a 
thin  membi-ane  at  their  origin  and 
termination.  They  proceed  from 
the  osseous  bar,  whi<'h  separates 
^^^irf^^B^^?*^^-^"^"^  the  two  foramina,  eommimicating 
fi'r   ^^3B^^*^-^-^^^^^  T>.     respectively,   the    one,    '  foramen 

rotundum,*  with  the  vestibule,  the 
other,  '  foramen  ovale,'  with  the 
tj-TTipanum.  The  sulcus,  which  is 
left  between  the  cartilages,  is  dilated  near  the  p<nut,  and  a<^com- 
modates  the  same  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  is  sent 
to  the  cochlea  in  ^lammals.  This  nerve  spreads  in  fine  fila- 
ments upon  the  united  extremity  of  the  cartilaginous  cylinders. 
The  cavity  is  divided  by  the  presence  of  the  cartilages  into  tsvo 
*  scalfc,'  the  anterior  of  which  communicates  with  the  vestibule 
and  is  not  closed ;  the  posterior  sciila  is  shorter,  and  would 
communicate  with  the  tympanum  by  the  foramen  ovale,  were  it 
not  closed  by  a  uicndirane.  Besides  these  parts  the  cochlea 
still  contains  a  trace  of  the  cretuccous  substance  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  a  part  of  the  oi-ganisation  of  the  internal  ear  in 
Fishes.  The  Struthious  Birds  mauifcst  their  closer  relation  to 
the  Keptilia  by  having  the  cochlea  t.mailcr  in  [iroportiim  ta  the 
other  [Mirts  than  in  the  ears  of  birds  (jf  Higlit. 

The  ca\ity  of  the  tymjjauum  has  been  already  described,  p.  62  : 
besides  the  communications  with  the  air-<'ells  of  the  surrounding 
bone,  it  is  continued  by  the  '  eustachian'  tube,  fig.  55,  e,  to  the 
jmlate  :   to  the  membrane  closing  the  '  foramen  ovale'  is  applied  the 
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base  of  the  oolumellifonn  stapes :  the  much  larger  external  aperture 
of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  closed  by  the  ear-drum,  e.  This  is  con- 
vex outwardly,  semitransparent  and  glistening :  the  proper  *  mem- 
brana  tjrmpani'  is  lined  by  that  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  which 
is  continued  into  the  eustachian  tube  ;  and  is  covered  externally 
by  an  epithelial  layer,  continuous  with  that  of  the  meatus :  the 
former  is  more  intimately  united  with  the  proper  membrane. 
In  this  may  be  discerned  an  outer  layer,  showing  more  distinctly 
a  structure  of  radiating  fibres,  and  one  inner,  thicker,  and  less 
distinctly  fibrous  layer. 

The  margin  of  the  ear-drum  is  set  in  a  groove  of  bone,  afforded 
by  or  attached  to  the  tympanic  anteriorly,  the  mastoid  above,  and 
the  paroccipital  behind.  One  or  more  points  of  ossification  may 
be  set  up  in  the  thick  periphery  of  the  drum,  which  coalesce 
with  the  above-named  bones.  The  membrane  of  the  vestibule, 
passing  across  the  foramen  ovale,  becomes  a  little  thickened  where 
it  adheres  to  the  margin  of  the  disc  of  the  stapes :  the  connection 
is  such  as  to  admit  of  a  slight  movement  of  the  ossicle.  From  the 
disk  the  bone  is  continued,  of  a  slender  form,  like  a  pedicle,  to  the 
cartilaginous  bifurcation,  and  this  is  connected  by  a  larger  cartilagi- 
nous plate,  representing  the  *  malleus,'  to  the  membrana  tympani, 
at  c,  fig.  55.  To  the  latter  cartilage,  as  to  the  ossified  and  coalesced 
incus  and  malleus  of  Marsupials,  is  attached  the  chief  muscle  of  the 
ear-drum,  a  *  tensor,'  fig.  55,  f:  it  arises  from  a  depression  in  the  ba- 
sisphenoid,  enters  the  tympanic  cavity  above  the  beginning  of  the 
eustachian  tube,  and  by  its  insertion  into  and  action  upon  the  mal- 
leus, tends  to  push  the  membrane  outward:  it  is  counteracted  by 
two  small  cords  extended  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  :  but 
the  muscular  character  of  them  is  doubtful,  and  the  ear-drum  re- 
sumes its  normal  state  when  the  tensor  ceases  to  act.  The  eusta- 
chian tube,  fig.  55,  «,  is  continued  from  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  tympanic  cavity,  grooves  the  sides  of  the  basisphenoid,  as  it 
converges  toward  its  fellow,  with  which  it  unites,  in  most  Birds, 
to  terminate  by  a  common  aperture  behind  the  posterior  or  palatal 
nares. 

§  144.  Organ  of  Sight  in  Birds. — The  avian  peculiarities  of  the 
eye  chiefly  relate  to  the  extraordinary  powers  of  locomotion  in 
this  class,  adjusting  vision  to  a  rapid  change  of  distance  in  the 
objects  viewed,  and  facilitating  their  distinct  perception  through 
a  rare  medium. 

There  is  no  species  of  Bird  in  which  the  eyes  are  wanting,  or 
rudimentary,  as  occurs  in  the  other  vertebrate  classes. 

The  eyes  of  Birds  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size,  both  as 
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compai-ed  with  the  brain  and  with  the  entire  head,  fig.  56,  being 
analogous,  in  this  respect,  to  live  eyes  of  t?c>inc  of  the  Hying 
insects.  Their /«rm  is  athnirahiy  adajtted  to  jinniiote  the  ohjeets 
above  named.  The  anterior  .sefjuient  of  the  eye  is  more  promi- 
nent than  in   any  other  chiss  of  animals,  and   is   in  many  Birds 

prolonged  into  a  tubuhu*  fonn, 
teniiiiiiited  by  a  very  convex  cor- 
nea, fi{^.  137,  c ;  the  Owl  fur- 
nishes the  best  example  of  the 
disprojMxrtion  between  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  divisions  of  tlie 
globe,  the  axis  of  the  anterior 
portion  being  twice  as  great  aa 
tbiit  of  the  other.  This  gives 
room  for  a  gi'cater  proportion  of 
aqueous  fluid,  and  by  removing 
the  crystalline  lens  from  the 
retina,  causes  a  greater  converg- 
ence of  the  rays  of  light,  by  which 
the  nocturnal  bird  is  enabled  to 
discern  the  objects  placed  near  it, 
and  to  sec  with  a  weaker  light. 
The  anterior  div-ision  of  the  eye 
is  least  convex  in  the  Swimming 
Birds.  The  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter is  to  the  transverse  as  19  to  26  in  the  Swan,  and  as  17  to 
20  in  the  Duck. 

The  .sclerotic  c^>at,  fig.  57,  b,  is  di\'i8ible  into  three  layers. 
It  is  thin,  flexible,  and  somewhat  elastic  jwisterioily,  where  it 
presents  a  bluish  shining  ap]>earance,  but  ajitei'iorly  ita  form  is 
maintained  by  a  circle  of  osseous  plates  or  scales,  ib.  a,  fig.  26,  I7, 
interposed  between  the  exterior  and  mi<ld!e  liiyers.  These  plates 
vary  from  thirteen  to  twenty  in  number,  and  are  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  cornea,  with  their  edges  overlapping  each 
other.  They  are  in  general  thin,  nnrl  of  nn  oblong  quadrate 
figure,  becoming  elongated  from  before  backward  in  proportion 
as  the  liird  possesses  the  power  of  changing  the  convexity  of 
the  cornea.  In  the  Owls  they  extend  from  the  cornea  over  the 
long  anterior  division  <.if  the  eye  Ut  tlie  posterior  heniisphcre, 
which  tliey  also  contribute  to  form.  The  figure  of  the  eye  is 
thus  maintained,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  sphericity. 

The  bony  plates  are  capable  of  a  degree  of  motion  upon  each 
othei',  which  is,  however,  restrained  within  certain  limits  by  the 
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attachments  of  their  anterior  and  posterior  edges  to  the  sclerotic 
coat ;  and  bj  their  being  bound  together  by  a  tough  ligamentous 
substance,  as  it  were  the  continuation  of  the  sclerotic  between 
the  edges  that  overlap  each  other. 

The  cornea,  fig.  57,  c,  possesses  the  same  structure  as  in  Mam- 
malia, but  differs  with  respect  to  form.  "When  the  posterior  part 
of  the  eye  is  compressed  by  the  muscles,  the  humours  are  urged 
forward  and  distend  the  cornea ;  which,  at  that  time,  becomes 
more  prominent  than  in  Manmialia ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  eye  is  in  a  state  for  perceiving  near  objects.  When 
the  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  retire  to  the 
posterior  part,  and  the  cornea  becomes  flatter :  this  is  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  find  the  eye  of  a  dead  bird,  but  we  can  have 
no  opportunity  of  perceiving  it  during  life.  It  is  only  practised 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  objects  visible  that  are  placed  at  an 
extreme  distance.  From  the  well-known  effects  of  form  upon 
refiracting  media,  it  must  be  presumed,  that  the  cornea  is  least 
convex  when  a  bird  which  is  soaring  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
air,  and  invisible  to  us,  discerns  its  prey  upon  the  earth ;  its  form 
will  change  as  the  bird  descends  with  unerring  flight  to  the  spot, 
as  is  customary  with  many  of  the  rapacious  tribe. 

On  reflecting  the  sclerotica  from  the  choroid, 
a  grey  substance  is  seen  upon  the  fore  part  of 
the  latter,  like  a  ring:  it  consists  of  fibres 
showing,  like  those  of  the  iris,  the  transverse 
striae,  and  which  serve  to  attach  the  choroid  to 
the  sclerotic  plates  and  contiguous  margin  of 
the  cornea.  These  fibres  are  regarded  by  the  swtioa  of  eyeh^i.  mm. 
anatomist,  who   first  called  attention  to  their  ''"^' 

muscular  nature  in  Birds,  as  helping  *  to  accommodate  the  eye  to 
the  different  distances  of  objects,'  being  supposed  to  act  upon 
the  cornea  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  muscles  of  the 
diaphragm  upon  its  tendinous  centre.' 

The  choroid  coat  is  a  loosely  cellular  and  highly  vascular  mem- 
brane, devoid  of  *  tapetum,'  and  copiously  covered  or  saturated  with 
a  black  pigment.  Opposite  the  bony  circle  the  choroid  separates 
into  two  layers ;  the  external  layer  is  the  thinnest,  and  adheres  at 
first  firmly  to  the  sclerotica,  after  which  it  is  produced  freely 
inwards  to  form,  or  be  continuous  with,  the  iris. 

The  irisy  fig.  57, «,  is  delicate  in  its  texture,  which  under  the  lens 
appears  composed  of  a  fine  network  of  interlacing  fibres,  but  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  activity  and  extent  of  its  movements,  which 
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seem  in  some  Birds  to  be  voluntary.  Tiie  contraction  and  dilata- 
tifin  of  lilt'  i»u|»il,  independently  of  any  clinnge  in  tlie  quantity  of 
light  to  which  nhe  eye  is  ex|K>sed,  is  most  conspicuous  and  re- 
markable in  the  Parrot  tribe,  but  it  has  been  observed  also  in  the 
Cassowary  and  other  birds.' 

The  colour  of  the  iris  is  subject  to  many  varieties,  wliich  fre- 
quently display  great  brilHancy,  and  afford  zoologists  distinguish- 
ing specific  characters  of  Birds  ;  although  these  cannot  always  be 
implicitly  relied  upon.  The  breadth  of  the  iris  varies  in  diffe- 
rent species,  but  is  greatest  tn  Birds  whicJi  take  their  food  in  the 
gloom,  e.  g..  Owls  and  Nightjars,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  be 
projKJrtioiuilly  enlarged  ttt  admit  as  much  light  as  possible  to  the 
retina.  The  ciliary  nerves  and  vessels  run  in  the  fonn  of  single 
trunks  between  the  choroid  and  sclerotica,  and  terminate  ante- 
riorly in  several  ring-shajied  plexuses  for  the  supply  of  the  iris 
and  of  the  muscular  circle  etf  the  cornea.  The  pupil  is  usually 
round  :  in  the  Goose  and  Dove  it  Ls  elongated  transversely,  and 
in  the  Owls  is  vertically  oval. 

The  inner  layer  of  the  choroid  is  thicker  than  the  external,  and 
is  disposed  in  numerous  thickly  set  jihcai  radiating  towards  the 
anterior  pari  of  the  crystalline  lens,  where  they  terminate  in 
slightly  projecting  ciliari/  prnresses,  fig.  57,  d,  the  extremities  of 
which  adhere  firmly  to  the  capside  of  the  crystalline.  These 
pnxjesscs  arc  the  most  numerous,  close  set,  and  delicate  in  the 
Owl :   they  are  projjortionally  larger  and  looser  in  the  Ostrich. 

The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  eye  of  the  Bird  is  the  mnrgupium 
or  pt'rten,  \h.  f,  which  is  a  plicated  vascular  membrane  analogous 
in  structure  to  the  choroid,  and  equally  blackened  by  the  ]>ig- 
raentum  ;  situated  in  the  vitreous  humour  anterior  to  the  retina, 
and  extending  from  the  point  where  the  optic  nerve  penetrate* 
tlie  eye  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  forward,  being  in  many  Birds 
attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  As  it« 
posterior  point  of  attachment  is  not  to  the  choroid  but  to  the 
termination  of  the  optic  nerve,  this  requires  to  be  first  described. 

"When  the  optic  nerve,  ib.  ff,  arrives  at  the  sclerotic,  it  tapers 
into  a  long  conical  extremity,  which  glides  into  a  sheath  of  a 
corresponiUng  figure,  excavated  in  the  substance  of  that  mem- 
brane, and  directed  downward  and  obliquely  forward.  The 
central  or  inuer  layer  of  this  sheath  is  split  longitudinally,  and  the 
plicated  substance  of  the  nerve,  fig.  48,  passes  through  this  fissure. 
A  similar  but  longer  fissure  exists  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  choroid :  so  that  the  extremity  of  the  optic  nerve  presents  in 
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he  interior  of  the  eye,  instead  of  a  round  disc,  as  in  Mammalia, 
.  white  narrow  streak,  from  the  extremities  and  sidea  of  which 
he  retina  is  continued.  Branches  of  the  ophthahnic  artery,  dis- 
inct  from  the  vesselg  of  the  choroid,  and  homologous  with  the 
urteria  centralis  retiniP,  enter  the  eye  betAveen  the  lamina?  of  the 
retina,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  oblique  slit  above  mentioned, 
Mid  immediately  penetrate  the  folds  of  the  marsupial  membrane, 
upon  which  they  form  delic.itc  ramifications.  These  vessels  are 
ebown  in  fig.  58,  representing  the  excised  marsupium  unfolded 
and  spread  out. 

The  marsupiura  is  hedged  like  a  wedge  in  the  substance  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  in  a  vertical  plane,  directed  obliquely  forward. 
In  thoee  species  in  which  the  marsupium  is  \videst,  the  angle 
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rt  the  cornea  reaches  the  inferior  edge  of  the  capsule  of  the 
crystalline;  but  where  it  is  narrow,  the  whole  anterior  border  is 
in  contact  witli  the  same  p*nnt.  This  contact  is  close  in  some  Birds, 
as  the  Vulture,  Parrot,  Turkey,  Cassowary,  Stork,  Goose,  and 
Swan;' but  in  other  Birds  the  marsupiura  does  not  extend  further 
than  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  is 
attached  at  its  anterior  extremity  to  some  of  the  numerous  laminie 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane  which  f<^nn  the  cells  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  In  these  cases  the  marsupium  can  have 
no  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  lens,  unless  it  be  endowed 
wHh  an  erectile  property,  and  be  so  far  extended  as  to  push  for- 
ward the  lens.  There  is  no  muscular  structure  in  the  marsupiura; 
and  its  ciianges  of  form,  if  such  occur  in  the  living  bird,  most  be 
effected  by  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  vessels  of  which  it  is 
aliDoet  exclusively  comyK)sed. 

The  form  of  the  marsupiura  varies  in  different  Birds ;  it  is 
brcMbder  than  it  is  long  in  the  Stork,  Heron,  Turkey,  and  Swan ; 
and  of  the  contrary  dimensions  in  the  Owl,  Ostrich,  and  Casso- 
wAiy.     The   plicse   of  the  membrane  are  perjiendicular  to   the 
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terminal  line  of  the  optic  nerve;  they  arc  of  a  rouniled  figure  in 
most  species,  but  in  tlie  Ostrich  and  Cassowary  they  are  com- 
pressed, and  so  far  incline<l  from  the  plane  of  the  memt)rane,  that 
their  convergence  tinvards.  its  extremity  gives  it  a  resemhhiuce  to 
a  close-drawn  purse.'  The  folds  vary  in  number,  being  four  in 
the  Cassowary,  seven  in  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  eight  in  tlie 
Mju'caw,  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  Duck  and  Vulture,  fifteen  in 
the  Ostrich,  sixteen  in  the  Swan  and  Stork,  and  still  more  nu- 
merous in  the  Insessorlal  Birds,  amounting  to  twenty-eight, 
according  to  Soemmerring,  in  the  Fieldfare. 

The  exact  functions  of  the  marsupial  membrane  are  still  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  Its  position  is  such  that  some  of  the  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  objects  laterally  situated  with  respect  to 
the  eye  mcist  fall  upon  and  be  absorbed  by  it ;  and  Petit  ac- 
cordingly suppoHCil  that  it  contributed  to  render  more  distinct  the 
perception  of  objects  placetl  in  front  of  the  eye. 

Some  physiologists  have  supposed  that  this  black  membrane 
was  extended  toward  the  centre  of  the  eye,  where  the  luminous 
rays  are  nmst  powerfully  ccmcentratcd,  in  onler  to  absorb  the 
excess  of  intense  light  to  which  Birds  are  exposed  in  soaring  aloft 
ag.iinst  the  blazing  sun.  Others  have  considered  it  as  the  gland 
of  the  ritreous  humour,  and  that,  as  this  fluid  must  be  rapidly 
consumed  during  the  frequent  and  energetic  use  made  of  the 
visual  organ  by  Birds,  it  thercfnre  might  require  a  superadded 
vascular  structiu'e  for  its  reproduction. 

The  marsupium  may  act  as  an  erectile  organ,  and  occupy  a 
variable  spa^e  in  the  vitreous  humour  :  when  fnlly  injected,  there- 
fore, it  \rill  tend  to  pusii  forward  the  lens,  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  must  be  dis- 
]ilaced  in  a  degree  corresyionding  to  the  increased  size  of  the  mar- 
su|iium ;  the  contrary  cfl^ects  will  ensue  when  the  vascular  action 
is  diminished.  The  nocturnal  A/>teri/x,  in  which  the  eye  is  so 
small,  shows  also  the  cxceptirm  of  the  absence  of  the  marsupium. 

The  retina  is  continued  from  the  circumference  of  the  base 
of  the  marsupium,  and  after  unfolding  its  ]x\\cx  expands  into 
a  smooth  layer  of  medullary  matter,  wliicli  seems  U*  tenninate 
at  the  periphery  of  the  cjirpus  ciliare.  In  the  Owls  not  more 
than  half  tlie  globe  of  the  eye  is  lined  by  the  retina ;  it  ceases  in 
fact  where  the  eye  loses  the  spherical  form  at  the  base  of  the 
anterii>r  cylindrical  portion. 


*  Thfi   Paruian  AcAdemicmtis,  who  took  iheir  dcacripUon   of  this  part  from  (he 
Ostrich,  first  upptiud  to  it  the  nu^mc  of  Marnnp'tHm  or  Bourae.    XL'. 
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The  humours  of  the  eye  no  less  correspond  to  the  peculiar 
Tision  of  the  Bird,  and  the  rare  medium  through  which  it  is 
destined  to  move,  than  the  shape  of  the  globe  and  the  texture  of 
its  coats. 

The  aqueous  humour  is  extremely  abundant,  owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  anterior  chamber  gained  by  the  convexity  of  the 
cornea,  and  its  refractive  power  must  be  considerable  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  membrane  inclosing  it 
can  be  more  readily  demonstrated  in  Birds  than  in  most  Mammals, 
especially  where  it  adheres  to  the  free  edge  of  the  iris.  The  large 
size  of  the  ciliary  processes  may  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  aqueous,  as  the  marsupium  is  supposed  to  have 
with  reference  to  the  vitreous,  humour. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  remarkable  for  its  flattened  form,  espe- 
cially in  the  high-soaring  Birds  of  Prey;  it  is  also  of  a  soft 
texture,  and  is  without  the  hard  nucleus  found  in  Fishes  and 
Reptiles.  In  the  Cormorant  and  other  birds  which  seek  their 
food  in  water,  the  crystalline  is  of  a  rounder  figure,  and  this  is 
peculiarly  the  case  in  the  nearsighted  Apteryx  and  Owls  which 
hunt  for  prey  in  obscure  light.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  distinct 
capsule,  which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  depression  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  vitreous  humour ;  the  capsule  is  itself  lodged 
between  two  layers  of  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  which,  as  they 
recede  from  each  other  to  pass — the  one  in  front  and  the  other 
behind  the  lens — leave  round  its  circumference  the  sacculated 
canal  of  Petit. 

The  vessels  of  the  lens  are  derived  from  those  of  the  marsu- 
pium, which,  as  before  observed,  are  ramifications  of  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  arteria  centralis  retina; :  this  is  not  continued  as  a 
simple  branch  from  its  origin  to  the  marsupium;  but,  imme- 
diately before  penetrating  the  coats  of  the  eye,  it  breaks  into 
numerous  subdivisions,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  greater  than  the 
trunk  whence  they  proceed,  and  these  again  unite,  forming  a 
plexus,  c,  fig.  59,  close  to  the  external  side  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  artery  of  the  marsupium  proceeds  from  this  plexus,  and  runs 
along  the  base  of  the  folds,  giving  off  at  right  angles  a  branch  to 
each  fold,  which  in  like  manner  sends  off  smaller  ramuli,  fig.  58. 
The  plexus  at  the  origin  of  the  marsupial  artery  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  supplying  the  blood  required  for  the  occasional  full 
injection  of  the  marsupium ;  and  a  similar  but  larger  plexus,  fig. 
59,  4,  is  formed  at  the  origins  of  the  ciliary  arteries  which  supply 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  iris. 

The  vitreous  humour  presents  few  peculiarities  worthy  of  note; 
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oompsred  with  tlie  aqueous  Jiunitmr,  it  Is  proportionally  less  in 
quantity  than  in  the  eyt's  of  Muinujals.  The  outer  cajisule  funned 
by  the  hyaloid  memhrane  is  stronger,  and  can  be  more  easily 
separated  tVoui  the  liuinonr. 

The  eyeball  is  moved  in  Birds  by  four  straight  an<.l  two  ob- 
lique muscles.  The  Jiecti  muscles  arise  from  the  circuniferenee 
of  the  o|(tic'  foramen,  and  exjtand,  as  they  pass  forward,  t<>  be 
inserted  into  the  S(»ft  middle  |>art  of  the  scilerotie.     We  have  not 

been  able  to  trace  their  insertion  dis- 
tinctly to  the  osseonift  circle  ;  their  apo- 
neurosis cannot  be  reflected  ftu'ward  from 
the  sclerotica  without  lacerating  that 
membrane. 

The  Offlit/itf  both  arise  very  near  to- 
gether from  the  anterior  parietes  t.>f  the 
orbit,  and  go  to  be  inserted,  the  one  into 
the  upper,  the  other  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye;  the  superior 
obliquus  does  not  pass  through  a  pulley, 
as  in  Mammalia.  All  the  muscles  are 
|)roportionally  short  in  this  class,  but  es[>ccially  so  in  the  Owls, 
in  which  the  eye,  from  its  lar^e  size  and  close  adaptation  to  the 
orbit,  can  enjoy  but  very  little  motion.  In  figs.  56  and  59,  a  is 
the  reef  US  siqien'tf  r  or  atioliens;  b  the  rcrftfs  f  rtfcrior  or  drprimensi 
c  the  reef  Its  externum  or  abfluccns;  d  the  rectus  intern  us  or  nddu- 
cens;  e  the  oblifjuus  stqwriur  ;  y' the  obliquus  inferior  \  g  the 
quttdrutusx   h  the  jn/ramidairs. 

The  accessory  parts  of  the  eye  in  Birds  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  higher  licptiles.  There  are  three  eyelids,  two  of  which  move 
vertically,  and  have  a  horizontal  commissure,  while  the  third, 
■which  is  deeper-seated,  sweejis  over  the  eyeball  horizontally, 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  gh>be.  The  vertical,  or 
upper  and  lower  eyelids,  are  eomimsicd  of  the  couimoti  integu- 
ment, of  a  layer  of  conjunctiva,  and  between  these  of  a  liga- 
mentous ajHmcurosis,  which  is  continued  into  the  orbit,  and  lines 
the  whole  of  that  cavity.  The  lower  eyelid  is  the  one  which 
generally  moves  in  closing  the  eye  in  slee[t,  and  it  is  fin*ther 
strengthened  by  means  of  a  smooth  oval  cartilaginous  plate,  whicli 
is  situated  between  the  ligamentous  atid  conjunctive  layers. 

The  orbicularis  nniscle  is  so  disjw.'jsed  qa  by  means  of  this  plate 
to  act  more  powerfully  in  raising  the  lower  than  in  depressing 
the  ujiper  eyelid.     In  the  latter  it  is  continued  immediately  along 
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the  margin :  in  the  lower  eyelid  the  tarsal  cartilage  intervenes 
between  the  muscle  and  the  ciliary  margin. 

The  levator  palpebrce  superioris  arises  from  the  roof  of  the 
orbit,  and  is  inserted  near  the  external  angle  of  the  lid.  There  is 
also  an  express  muscle  for  depressing  the  lower  eyelid,  as  in  the 
Crocodile.  In  the  Owls  and  Nightjar  (  Caprimulgus)  the  eyelids 
are  closed  principally  by  the  depression  of  the  upper  one.  There 
are  but  few  Birds  that  possess  eyelashes;  of  these  the  Ostrich  is  an 
example,  as  also  the  Hombills  and  the  Owls,  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  a  double  series ;  but  here  they  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  feathers  with  short  barbs,  than  true  eyelashes. 

The  third  eyelid,  or  membrana  nictitans,  is  a  thin  membrane, 
transparent  in  some  Birds,  in  others  of  a  pearly  white  colour. 

Two  muscles  are  especially  provided  to  effect  its  movements, 
but  are  so  placed  as  to  cause  no  obstruction  to  the  admission  of 
light  to  the  eye  during  their  actions.  One  of  these  is  called  the 
quadratug  nictitantis,  fig.  59,  g ;  it  arises  from  the  sclerotica  at  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  its  fibres  slightly 
converge  as  they  descend  towards  the  optic  nerve,  above  which 
they  terminate  in  a  tendinous  sheath,  having  no  fixed  insertion. 
The  second  muscle,  called  pyramidalis  nictitantisy  ib.  A,  arises  from 
the  lower  and  nasal  side  of  the  eyeball :  its  fibres  converge  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  terminate  in  a  small  round 
tendon  which  glides  through  the  pulley  at  the  free  margin  of  the 
quadratus ;  thus,  winding  over  the  nerve,  it  passes  down  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  lower  part  of  the  margin  of  the  third  eyelid.  By 
the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two  muscles,  that  nictitating  lid  is 
drawn  outward  and  obliquely  downward  over  the  fore  part  of  the 
eyebalL  The  tendon  of  the  pyramidalis  gains  the  due  direction 
for  that  action  by  winding  round  the  optic  nerve,  and  it  is 
restrained  from  pressing  upon  the  nerve  by  the  counteracting 
force  of  the  quadrcttus,  which  thus  augments  the  power  of  the 
antagonist  muscle,  while  it  obviates  any  inconvenience  from 
pressure  on  the  optic  nerve,  which  its  peculiar  disposition  in 
relation  to  that  part  would  otherwise  occasion.  The  nictitating 
membrane  returns,  on  the  relaxation  of  its  muscles,  by  virtue  of 
its  own  elasticity,  to  the  inner  comer  of  the  orbit,  where  it  lies 
folded  when  not  in  use. 

The  lacrymal  glands  are  two,  as  in  Reptiles ;  but  the  inner  one  is 
the  largest,  especially  subserving  the  more  frequent  movements 
of  the  nictitating  membrane :  it  is  called  the  *  harderian  gland,' 
fig.  56,  d'y  is  situated  at  the  inner  or  na^al  canthus,  has  a  lobu- 
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lated  exterior,  and  emitn  its  viscid  secretion  by  a  short  duct  which 
opens  beneath  the  third  lid.  The  *  lacrymal  gland,'  fig.  59,  d, 
lies  at  the  posterior  and  external  part  of  the  eyeball ;  in  the 
Goose  it  is  of  a  flattened  form,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  pours 
its  thinner  transparent  secretion,  by  a  short  wide  duct,  upon  the 
inside  of  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eyelids.  The  naso-lacrymal 
conduit  commences  by  two  apertures  at  the  nasal  canthus,  and 
terminates  below  and  a  little  before  the  middle  turbinal.  In  the 
Ostrich  there  is  a  glandular  prominence  at  each  '  punctum,'  ana- 
logous to  a  'caruncula  lacrymalis,'  but  this  structure  is  not 
present  as  a  rule  in  Birds. 

Besides  the  two  glands  which  serve  to  lubricate  and  facilitate 
the  movements  of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids,  there  exists  another 
gland  which  from  its  position  in  or  near  the  orbit  seems  to  belong 
to  the  lacrymal  group ;  but  its  secretion  is  exclusively  employed 
upon  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  it  corresponds 
rather  to  the  nasal  gland  of  Serpents.  In  many  water  and  marsh 
Birds  the  gland  in  question  is  lodged  in  the  superorbital  fossa, 
before  described,  p.  61 ;  but  in  most  Birds  it  is  situated  within 
the  orbit,  either  beneath  the  nasal  or  between  it  and  the  maxil- 
lary :  in  the  Woodpecker  it  is  found  in  the  subocular  air-cell.  I 
have  detected  it  in  one  or  more  species  of  every  order  of  Birds. 
In  the  Anserines  the  gland  is  large,  and  seems  to  complete  the 
upper  margin  of  the  orbit,  fig.  56,  k,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  dense 
fibrous  capsule.  It  is  composed  of  ramified  follicles,  with  cellular 
walls.  In  the  Albatross  and  Penguin  it  sends  two  or  three  ducts 
to  the  nasal  cavity. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DIGESTIVE   SYSTEM   OP   BIBDS. 

The  digestive  function  is  most  potent  and  rapid  in  Birds,  in 
order  to  supply  the  waste  occasioned  by  their  extensive,  frequent 
and  energetic  motions,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rapidity  of 
their  circulation  and  their  high  state  of  irritability.' 

The  parts  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  this  function  are 
the  rostrum  or  beak,  the  tongue,  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach 
which  is  always  divided  into  a  glandular  and  muscular  portion, 
the  intestines,  and  the  cloaca:  with  these  are  connected  the 
salivary  glands,  the  proventricular  follicles,  the  liver  and  pancreas. 

§  145.  Beaks  of  Birds. — The  beak  consists  of  an  *  upper 
mandible,*  supported  by  the  maxillary  and  premaxillary  bones, 
and  of  a  *  lower  mandible  '  formed  by  the  lower  jaw.  In  place 
of  teeth  these  bones  are  provided  with  a  sheath  of  homy  fibrous 
material,  similar  to  that  of  which  the  claws  are  composed: 
this  sheath  is  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  osseous  mandibles, 
being  formed  by  a  vascular  substance  covering  these  parts,  and 
its  margins  are  frequently  provided  with  homy  processes  or 
laminae  secreted  by  distinct  pulps,  analogous  in  this  respect  to 
the  whalebone  laminae  of  the  AVhale.  In  a  foetus  of  a  Perroquet 
nearly  ready  for  hatching,  the  margins  of  the  bill  are  beset  with 
white  and  round  tubercles,  arranged  in  a  regular  order,  about 
seventeen  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  foremost  on  the  mid-line.'  These 
tubercles  are  not,  indeed,  implanted  in  the  alveolar  border,  but 
form  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  bill.  Under  each  tubercle, 
however,  there  is  a  gelatinous  pulp,  like  that  of  a  tooth,  but 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  jaw-bones,  and  every  pulp  is  supplied 
by  vessels  and  nerves  traversing  a  canal  in  the  substance  of  the 
bone.  These  tubercles  form  the  first  margins  of  the  mandibles, 
and  their  remains  are  indicated  by  canals  in  the  homy  sheath 
subsequently  formed,  which  contain  a  softer  material,  and  which 
commence  from  small  foramina  in  the  margin  of  the  bone. 

■  Tbe  Cormorant  deroon,  in  captirity,  six  or  eight  poonds  offish  dailj;  what  maj 
be  the  amount  in  iu  itate  of  wild  actiritj  !  *  xxxn*. 
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The  different  degrees  of  hardness  and  varieties  of  form  of  the 
beak  exercise  as  much  influence  upon  the  nature  of  Birds  as  the 
number  and  figure  of  the  teeth  do  upon  that  of  Mammals. 

The  beak  is  hardest  in  those  Birds  which  tear  their  prey,  as 
Eagles  and  Falcons ;  in  those  which  bruise  hard  seeds  and  fruits, 
as  Parrots  and  Grosbeaks ;  and  in  those  which  pierce  the  barks 
of  trees,  as  Woodpeckers,  in  the  larger  species  of  which  the 
beak  absolutely  acquires  the  density  of  ivory.  The  hardness 
of  the  covering  of  the  beak  gradually  diminishes  in  those  Birds 
which  take  less  solid  nourishment,  or  which  swallow  their  food 
entire ;  and  it  changes  at  last  to  a  soft  skin  in  those  which  feed 
on  tender  substances,  or  which  have  occasion  to  probe  for  their 
food  in  muddy  or  sandy  soils,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as 
Ducks,  Snipes,  Woodcocks,  &c 

Cateris  paribus^  a  short  beak  must  be  stronger  than  a  long  one, 
a  thick  one  than  a  thin  one,  a  solid  one  than  one  which  is  flexible; 
but  the  general  form  produces  much  variety  in  the  application  of 
the  force.  A  compressed  beak  with  trenchant  edges,  and  a 
hooked,  sharp-pointed  end,  is  the  fit  instrument  for  seizing  and 
slaying  prey,  whether  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes  ;  and  such  '  aduncate' 
beak  is  seen  in  the  Frigate-bird,  Tropic- 
bird,  Albatross,  Petrel,  fig.  52,  but  com- 
bined with  length  in  these  piscivorous  birds. 
In  the  Raptores  the  beak  is  shorter  and 
stronger,  and  in  some  genera  a  tooth-like 
process  on  either  side  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, fig.  60,  adds  to  its  destructive 
power:  hence  the  Falcons,  having  this  armature,  are  reckoned 
the  more  *  noble '  or  courageous  birds  of  prey. 

The  Shrike  (Lanius)  and  Vanga,  which  have  their  bill  similarly 
armed,  fig.  61,  have  the  cruel  disposition  of  the 
Hawk,  but  take  prey  proportioned  to  their  small 
size :  and  the  *  tooth'  is  confined  to  the  homy  sheath, 
fig.  61,  not  developed  on  the  bone.  As  the  beak 
becomes  straighter  and  conical  with  the  margin 
entire,  the  bird  is  less  daring  in  attacks  on  other 
kinds,  though  occasionally  predaceous  when  large  and  strong  (as  the 

Raven  and  Crow,  fig.  62):  but  most 
*  conirostrals  '  are  omnivorous,  and 
the  rest  granivorous,  as  the  *  Hard- 
billed  Passeres*  of  Ray.  When  the 
cone  is  attenuated  and  lengthened 
out,  fig.  63,  it  is  adapted  to  extract 
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delicate  insects  from  the  recesses  of  trees  and  flowers :  and  the 
type  * tenuirostrals '  (Trochilida)  may  suck  up,  also,  the  sweet 
juice  of  the  nectarium. 

The  FusirogtraU,  fig.  64,  like  the  Humming-hirds,  feed  on  the 


BMk  of  Hnimtiig-bird 
(OrtAorktmCM). 


BtwtnuB  of  the  Ovrimnlsaa. 


wing,  but  as  their  food  consists  of  volant  insects,  the  form  of  the  beak 
is  modified  accordingly,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  shortness  and 
the  wideness  of  its  gape,  fig.  64,  especially  in  the  typical  families. 
In  these  the  mode  of  catching  the  prey  is  conformable  to  their 
distinguishing  characters ;  they  receive  it  in  full  flight  into  the 
cavity  of  their  mouths,  which  remain  open  for  that  purpose,  and 
where  a  >tscous  exudation  within,  and  a  strong  fence  of '  \ibris8aB  * 
on  the  exterior,  assist  in  securing  the  %'ictim. 

A  strong,  trenchant  and  pointed,  but  elongated  and  straight, 
bill  serves  to  cut  and  pierce,  and  characterises  many  Waders 
preying  upon  reptiles,  fishes,  and  animals  that  offer  some  resist- 
ance :  such  a  beak  is  found  in  the  Herons  and  Bitterns.  As  it 
becomes  more  lengthened  and  attenuated  it  is  adapted  to  prey  of 
a  lower  grade  of  life,  and  to 
get  at  these  it  is  endowed 
with  a  specially  sensitive 
apex.  In  the  Ibis  and  Cur- 
lew such  a  beak  is  curved 
down,  fig.  3 :  in  the  Jabiru, 
fig.  65,  it  is  bent  up.  Some 
trenchant  bills  are  so  com- 
pressed as  to  resemble  the  Buiofu.e^--«. 
blade  of  a  knife ;  these  offer  least  resistance  in  the  swifl  pursuit  of 
fishes^  and  are  seen  in  the  Awks,  Puffins,  and  Coultemebs,  in  which 
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latter  the  beak  may  be  as  deep  as  it  is  long.     The  Skimmer 
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(^Rhyncopi)  has  the  further  peculiarity  of  an  inequality  in  the  length 
of  the  two  mandibles,  the  upper  one  being  the  shortest,  fig.  66,  so 
that  this  sea-bird  gets  its  food,  which  consists  of  floating  marine 
animals,  by  pushing  and  tilting  them  within  the  action  of  the 
upper  blade  as  it  swims  along. 

A  sharp-edged  beak  may  be  as  remarkable  for  transverse  ex- 
tension and  depression,  or  horizontal  flat- 
tening :  and  such  a  form  serves  for  cap- 

-^-- ^  turing  fishes  and  reptiles :  it  is  seen  in 

(O'  the  Boatbills  of  South  America  {Can- 
croma),  fig.  67,  and  of  Nubia  {Balceni- 
ceps). 

Of  the  blunt-edged  bills  we  may  first 
notice   those  which   are  flattened  hori- 
zontally.    When  a  bill  of  this  description  is  long  and  strong. 
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as  in  the  Pelican,  fig.  68,  it  serves  to  seize  large  but  feebly 
resisting  fishes. 

When  it  is  long  and  weak,  as  in  the  Spoonbill,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  mandibles,  it  is  only 

available  to  seize  amid  sand,  mud, 
or  water,  very  small  Crustaceans, 
MoUusks,  &c.,  fig.  69. 

The  more  or  less  flattened  bills 
of  Ducks,  the  more  conical  ones 
of  Geese  and  Swans,  and  that 
of  the  Flamingo,  of  which  the  extremities  of  the  mandibles  are 
bent  downwards  abruptly,  fig.  70,  have  all  transverse  homy 
lamina;  arranged  along  their  edges,  which  when  the  bird  has 
seized  any  object  in  the  water,  serve,  like  the  whalebone  laminse 
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of  the  Whale,  to  give  passage  to  the  superfluous  fluid.  The 
aquatic  habits  of  all  these 
birds  are  in  harmony  with 
this  structure.  But  the  long- 
legged  palmiped  sifls  the  sand 
of  the  searfihore  by  raking  it 
up  with  the  bill  reversed,  as 
shown  in  fig.  14.  In  the 
Grooeanders  (^Mergus,  fig.  71), 
the  lateral  laminae  are  de- 
veloped into  small  conical 
reflected  tooth-like  processes, 
which  serve  to  hold  fast  the 
fishes  on  which  they  feed.  ^  "*  *'"'  "•"^'^ 

The  bills  of  the  Toucans  and  Hombills  are  remarkable  for 
their  enormous  size,  which  is  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the 
-whole  bird.  The  substance  of  the 
beak  in  these  cases  is  extremely 
light  and  delicately  cellular ;  yet 
the  osseous  portions  are  adapted 
to  combine,  with  great  bidk,  a 
due  degree  of  strength.  The 
external  parietes  are  extremely 
thin,  especially  in  the  upper  beak:  they  are  elastic,  and  yield 
in  a  slight  d^ree  to  moderate  pressure,  but  present  consider- 
able resistance  if  the  force  be  increased  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  tiie  beak :  they  gain  thickness  at  the  points  of  the  man- 
dibles. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  mandible, 
fig.  53,  a,  its  base  is  seen  to  include  a  conical  cavity  about  two 
inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  the  apex  directed 
forward.  The  walls  of  this  cone  consist  of  an  osseous  network, 
intercepting  irr^ular  angular  spaces,  varying  in  diameter  from 
half  a  line  to  two  lines.  From  the  parietes  of  the  cone  a  net- 
work of  bony  fibres  is  continued  to  the  outer  parietes  of  the 
mandible,  the  fibres  which  imm^iately  support  the  latter  being 
almost  invariably  at  right  angles  to  the  part  in  which  they  are 
inserted.  The  whole  of  the  mandible  anterior  to  the  cone  is 
occupied  with  a  similar  network,  the  meshes  of  which  are  largest 
in  the  centre  of  the  beak,  in  consequence  of  the  union  which 
takes  place  between  different  small  fibres  as  they  pass  from  the 
circumference  inwards.  The  principle  of  the  cylinder  is  intro- 
duced into  this  stmcture :  the  smallest  of  the  supporting  pillars 
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are  hollow.  The  structure  is  the  same  in  the  lower  mandible, 
ib.  m,  but  the  fibres  composing  the  network  are  in  general 
stronger  than  those  of  the  upper  mandible. 

The  air  is  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  upper  mandible  from 
a  cavity,  ib.  b,  situated  anterior  to  the  orbit,  which  communicates 
at  its  posterior  part  with  the  air-cell  continued  into  the  orbit,  and 
at  its  anterior  part  with  the  maxillary  cavity.  The  nasal  cavity 
is  closed  at  every  part  except  at  its  external  and  internal  apertiu*e8 
by  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  has  no  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  mandible.* 

The  homy  sheath  of  the  mandibles  in  the  Hombills  and  Toucans 
is  so  thin  that  it  often  becomes  irregularly  notched  at  the  edge 
from  use.  The  Hombills  have,  besides,  upon  their  enormous 
beak,  horn-like  prominences  of  the  same  structure  and  of  different 
forms,  the  use  of  which  is  not  known. 

The  Trogons,  Touracos,  Buccos,  &c.,  exhibit  forms  of  the  bill 
which  are  intermediate  to  that  of  the  large  but  feeble  bill  of  the 
Toucans,  and  the  short,  but  hard,  strong,  and  broad  bill  of  the 
Parrot-tribe,  which  is  also  hooked,  so  as  to  assist  in  climbing,  like 
a  third  foot,  fig.  30. 

The  short,  conical,  and  vaulted  beak  of  the  Rasores,  fig.  72, 
serves  to  pick  up  with  due  rapidity  the  vegetable  seeds  and 
grains  which  constitute  their  food,  as  well 
as  small  insects,  as  ants,  &c.,  with  which  the 
young  are  frequently  nourished.  The  tooth- 
billed  pigeon  of  the  Samoan  Isles  has  the 
lower  mandible  deeply  cleft  into  three  points 
near  the  top,  and  the  upper  mandible  hooked, 
BeakofGume-fowi.        ^^^  ^cttcr  for   seiziug  fruit  and  denuding 

palm-nuts  and  other  strongly  coated  kinds. 
The  bills  of  the  small  Insessorial  or  Passerine  birds  present 
every  gradation  of  the  conical  form,  from  the  broad-based  cone  of 
the  Hawfinch  to  the  almost  filamentous  cone  of  the  Humming- 
bird, fig.  63,  and  each  of  these  forms  influences  the  habits  of 
^e  species  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  larger  birds.  The 
short  and  strong-billed  Insessores  live  on  seeds  and  grains ; 
those  with  a  long  and  slender  bill  on  insects  or  vegetable  juices. 
If  the  slender  bill  be  short,  fiat,  and  the  gape  very  wide,  as 
in  Swallows,  the  bird  takes  the  insects  while  on  the  wing;  if 
the  bill  be  elongated  and  endowed  with  sufficient  strength, 
as  in  the  Hoopoes,  it  serves  to  penetrate  the  soil  and  pick  out 
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worms,  &C.  One  kind  of  Humming-bird,  feeding  on  spiders,  has 
the  end  of  the  bill  finely  toothed. 

Of  all  bills,  the  most  extraordinary  is  that  of  the  Cross-bill,  in 
which  the  extremities  of  the  mandibles  curve  towards  opposite 
sides  and  cross  each,  other  at  a  considerable  angle — a  disposition 
which  at  first  sight  seems  directly  opposed  to  the  natural  inten- 
tion of  a  bilL  With  this  singular  disposition,  the  Cross-bill, 
however,  possesses  the  power  of  bringing  the  points  of  the  man- 
dibles into  contact  with  each  other ;  and  can  pick  up  the  smallest 
seeds,  and  shell  or  husk  larger  kinds  like  other  birds.  But  the 
disposition  and  power  of  the  muscles  is  such  that  the  bill  gains  by 
its  very  apparent  defect  the  requisite  power  for  breaking  up  the 
pine-cones  and  wrenching  out  the  seeds  that  constitute  its  usual 
food. 

§  146.  Tongues  of  Birds. — The  tongue,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  organ  of  taste  in  Birds, 
since,  like  the  mandibles,  it  is  generally  sheathed  with  horn.  It 
is  principally  adapted  to  fulfil  the  offices  of  a  prehensile  organ  in 
association  with  the  beak,  and  it  presents  almost  as  many  varieties 


of  form.    The  length  of  the  tongue 

depends  chiefly   on    that  of   the 

glossohyal,  fig.  73,  42.     In   most 

birds  it  is   lengthened  out  by  a 

cartilage,  ib.  a',  appended  to  its 

extremity.     This  is  remarkable  in  ^^°'"*  ""sw^'  '*'^^"' 

the  Swan  and  other  Lamellirostres. 

The  ceratohyals  are  obsolete.     The  basihyal,  4i,  contracts  as  it 

recedes  to  support  the  urohyal,  43,  and  the  hypo-  46,  and  cerato- 

47,  branchials  are  modified  to  form  the  posterior  comua  or  *  thyro- 

hyals,'  which  are  of  moderate  length.     The  tongue  supported  by 

the  glossohyal  is  broad,  and  furnished  with  a  series  of  retroverted 

spines,  fig.  75,  d.     In  the  Humming-bird  the  homy  sheath  of 

the  glossohyal  is  divided  at  its  extremity  into  a  pencil  of  fine 

hairs.     In  the  Toucan's  tongue,  fig.  51,  the  sheath  gives  off 

from  the  lateral  margins  stiff  bristle-like  processes  which  project 

forward :  this  structure  is  continued  to  the  apex,  and  the  tongue 

BO  provided  becomes  an  instrument  for  testing  the  softness  and 

ripeness  of  firoit,  and  the  fitness  of  other  objects  for  food,  thereby 
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acting  as  a  kind  of  antenna  or  feeler.  A  similar  but  less  deve- 
loped structure  is  found  in  the  tongue  of  the  frugivorous  Touraco. 
In  the  Woodpeckers  the  apex  of  the  horny  sheath,  fig.  74,  77, 
a,  gives  off  at  the  sides  short  pointed  processes  directed  back- 
ward, converting  it  into  a  barbed  instrument  for  holding  fast  the 

insects  which  its  sharp  point 
^*  has    transfixed,    after    the 

strong  beak   has    dislodged 
them     from     their     hiding 
places.     The  comua  (thyro- 
hyals,  ib.  46,  4?)  wind  round 
the  back  of  the  head,  and 
converge   as  they  pass  for- 
ward   to    be  inserted   in  a 
canal  generally  on  the  right  side  of  the  upper  mandible,  ib.  e. 
The  tongue  of  the  Flamingo  is  almost  cylindrical,  slightly  flat- 
tened above,  and  obliquely  truncate  anteriorly,  so  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  form  of  the  inferior  mandible.      The  pointed 


Cnnlmn  and  tongue  of  a  Woodpecker. 


Tongue    A.  Snipe.    B.  Fieldfare.    0.  KlngfUhcr.    D.  Uoose.   cczL' 


extremity  of  the  truncated  part  is  supported  beneath  by  a  small 
homy  plate.  Along  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  there  is  a 
moderately  deep  and  wide  longitudinal  furrow ;  on  either  side  of 
which  there  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  recurved  spines,  from 
one  to  three  lines  in  length.     These  spines  are  arranged  in  an 
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irregular  alternate  series:  the  outer  ones  being  tlie  smallest, 
which  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  distinct  row.  At  the  pos- 
terior port  of  the  tongue  there  are  two  groups  of  smaller  recum- 
bent spines  directed  towards  the  glottis.  The  substance  of  the 
tongue  is  not  muscular,  but  is  chiefly  composed  of  an  abundant 
elastic  cellular  substance,  permeated  by  an  oily  fat.'  Of  like 
nature  is  the  tongue  in  Anserines :  but  the  retroverted  spines  are 
marginal,  fig.  75,  d.  The  tongue  of  the  great  Penguin  is  beset 
with  homy  spines  like  a  hedgehog's  skin. 

In  the  Raptores  the  tongue  is  of  a  moderate  length,  broad, 
and  somewhat  thick,  and  has  a  slight  division  at  the  tip.  In  the 
Vultures  its  sides  can  be  voluntarily  approximated  so  as  to  form 
a  canal,  and  its  margins  are  proWded  with  retroverted  spines.  In 
the  Raven  it  is  bifid  at  the  apex :  it  is  more  deeply  cleft  in  the 
*  Nutcracker.' 

In  the  Struthious  Birds,  in  many  of  the  Waders,  and  in  the 
Pelecanida,  the  tongue  is  remarkably  short,  as  it  is  likewise  in 
the  Kingfisher,  fig.  75,  c.  In  the  Snipe  it  is  as  remarkable  for  its 
length  and  slendemess,  ib.  a.  In  the  Fieldfare  (  Turdus  pilaris) 
the  sheath  is  resolved  into  fine  filaments  at  the  apex  of  the 
tongue,  ib.  b. 

In  the  Parrots  the  tongue  is  thick  and  fleshy,  is  terminally 
tufted  in  Lories,  serves  admirably  to  keep  steady  the  nut  or  seed 
upon  which  the  strength  of  the  mandibles  is  exerted,  and  is  applied 
to  the  kernel  so  extracted,  as  if  to  ascertain  its  sapid  qualities. 

The  following  are  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  in  Birds. 


XhscJm  of  the  tongue  of  the  FlekUue  (TVrdiu  pOarU). 

1st.  The  Mylo-hyoideusi  this  is  a  thin  layer  of  fibres  attached  to 
the  lower  and  inner  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  running  trans- 
versely to  a  mesial  tendon  which  separates  them,  and  extends  to 
the  urohyal.     It  raises  the  tongue  towards  the  palate. 

2nd.  The  Stylo-hyoideusj  fig.  76,  a,  arises  from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted  into  the  thyrohyal  at 
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its  junction  with  the  basihyal.  In  some  birds  it  divides  into  three 
or  more  portions :  the  posterior  descends  obliquely  forward,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  tendinous  commissure  of  the  mylohyoideus : 
ibe  middle  portion  is  inserted  into  the  urohjal :  the  anterior  isA- 
ciculus  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  basihyal  above  the  trans- 
verse hyoglossus.  The  actions  of  these  different  portions  vary 
according  to  their  insertion ;  the  first  and  second  depress  the  apex 
of  the  tongue  by  raising  the  urohyal,  the  third  raises  the  tongue 
and  draws  it  to  one  side  when  it  acts  singly. 

3rd.  The  Genio-hyoideus,  fig.  76,  b:  this  arises  by  two  fleshy 
bands  from  the  lower  and  internal  edge  of  the  lower  jaw ;  these 
unite,  pass  backward,  and  surround  the  comua  (thyrohyals) ;  and 
as  they  draw  them  forward  protrude  the  tongue  from  the  beak. 

4tli.  The  Cerato-hyoideus :  this  passes  from  the  thyrohyal  to 
the  mrohyal,  and  is  therefore  subservient  to  the  lateral  mov&- 
ments  of  the  tongue. 

5th.  The  Stemo-hyoideii  these  are  replaced  by  a  slip  of 
muscle  which  extends  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper 
larynx  to  be  attached  to  the  base  of  the  glossohyaL 

6th.  A  small  and  short  muscle,  which  is  single  or  azygos ;  it 
passes  from  the  basihyal  to  the  under  part  of  the  glossohyal ;  it 
depresses  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  elevates  its  base. 

7th.  A  short  muscle,  fig.  75,  c,  which  arises  from  the  junction 
of  the  basihyal  with  the  urohyal,  and  is  inserted  into  the  thyro- 
hyal.' 

All  these  muscles  are  remarkably  large  in  the  Woodpecker,  in 
which  there  is  a  singular  pair  of  muscles  that  may  be  termed 
Cerato'tracheales  (fig.  77,  h).  They  arise  from  the  trachea 
about  eight  lines  from  the  upper  larynx,  twist  four  times  spirally 
round  the  trachea,  and  then  pass  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  thyrohyals.  This  is  the  principal  retractor  of  the 
singular  tongue  in  this  species. 

§  147.  Salivary  Glands. — The  salivary  organs,  being  in  general 
developed  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  ike  extent  of  the  changes 
which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  mouth,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  is  there  detained,  are  by  no  means  so  conspicuous 
a  part  of  the  digestive  system  in  Birds  as  in  Mammals.  Glands 
which  pour  out  their  secretion  upon  the  food  prior  to  deglutition 
are,  however,  met  with  in  every  bird,  but  vary  in  number,  position, 
and  complexity  of  structure. 

In  some  species,  as  Ibe  Crow,  they  are  of  the  simplest  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  a  series  of  unbranched,  cone-shaped  follicles  or 

■  Dr.  Salter  proposes  the  name  of  <  Cerato-glossol '  for  this  muscle,    cczl*.  p.  1 140. 
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taboles,  opening  separately  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

mouth,  along  the  sides  of  which  cavity  they  are  situated.     They 

poor  out  a  yiscid  mucus,  and  .^ 

are  the  only  traces  of  a  sali- 

▼ary  system  met  with  in  this 

bird. 

In  many  other  birds,  and 
especially  in  the  Scratching, 
Wading,  and  Swimming  Or- 
ders, glands  of  the  conglo- 
merate structure  are  found 
beneath  the  lower  jaw,  an- 
swering to  the  submaxiQary 
glands  of  quadrupeds. 

In  the  Goose  they  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  space  included  by  the 
rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  being 
of  an  elongated  form,  flat- 
tened and  closely  united  to- 
gether at  the  middle  line.  On 
either  side  of  this  line  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  presents  internally  a 
series  of  pores,  each  of  which 
is  the  terminal  orifice  of  a 
distinct  gland  or  aggr^ate  of 
ramified  ducts. 

A  third  and  higher  form  of 
salivary  gland,  in  which  the 
secretion  of  the  conglomerate 
mass  is  conveyed  into  the 
mouth  by  a  single  duct,  is 
found  in  the  Woodpeckers 
and  some  species  of  ^e  Ra- 
pacious Order.  In  the  latter 
birds  these  glands  are  termed, 
from  their  situation,  anterior 
palatine:  in  the  Pica  they 
correspond  to  the  parotid  and 
sublingual  of  Quadrupeds. 

The  sublingual  ghinds  of 
the  Woodpecker,  fig.  77,  t,  A,  are  of  extraordinary  size,  extending 


Ton^e  Bnd  lallraiT  glanib.  Woodpecker. 
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from  the  angle  tn  the  symphyBis  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  single 
ducts  of  earh  gland  rniite  ju&t  before  their  termination,  which  ia 
a  simple  orifice  at  the  apex  of  the  month. 

Besides  the  preceding,  which  may  be  considered  as  tlie  true 
salivary  glands,  there  are  mimerona  accessory  follicles  in  different 
parts  of"  the  oral  ap]mratus  of  Birds.  In  the  Waterhen  (Galli- 
nuln  chhropua^  there  is  a  series  of  coscal  glantlular  tubes  along 
each  side  of  the  tongue:  similar  elongated  follicles  are  situated 
along  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  resembling  in  their  parallel 
pectinatt'd  di.sposttion  the  braneliiic  of  Fishes.  In  the  tiouse  the 
corresponding  follicles  ai'C  longer  and  wider,  and  are  situated  near 
the  sides  of  the  t^mgue.  In  the  Kaven  these  mucous  follicles  are 
narrower  but  longer.  The  glandular  structures  sujiplyiiig  the 
mouth  in  liirds  may  be  summed  uji  under  the  following  heads ; 
*folliculi  linguales,'  'glanduke  subiinguules,'  '  gland uhesubtnaxil- 
lares  '  {-Pit^i,  Bnptores,  Jiasores^  Ajdcmnh/lcs),  *  giandulfc  anguli 
oris'  (Swan,  Cantores^  Diurnal  Kaptores) ;  *  ftllieuli  lu-eglottidei ; ' 

*  follieuli  post-nasalcs,'  i.e.,  opening  behind  the  posterior  nostrils  ; 

*  amygdalm/  or  close-set  grou[>s  of  folliclcg,  in  two  rows,  opening 
behind  the  eustachian  outlet, 

§  148.  Alimentarif  Ctmal. — The  food,  after  being  imbued  with 
the  secretion  of  the  preceding  glauds,  is  jioised  upon  the  tongue  and 
swallowed,  partly  by  means  of  tlie  pressure  of  the  tongue  against 
the  palate,  partly  by  a  sudden  upward  jerk  i>f  the  heatl.  Tlie  pos- 
terior apertures  of  the  nostrils  being  generally  in  the  form  of  narrow 
fissures  are  undefended  by  a  soft  palate  or  uvula;  and  the  laryngeal 
aperture,  which  is  of  a  similar  fonn,  is  in  like  manner  unprovided 
with  an  epiglottis,  but  is  defended  by  the  retro  verted  papilhe  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  In  many  Birds,  indeed,  as  the  Albatross  and 
Coot,  there  is  a  small  cartilage  in  the  usual  place  of  an  epiglottis, 
but  insufficient  to  cover  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  laryn- 
geal aperture.'  The  surface  of  the  mouth  is  rarely  smooth  above, 
commonly  provided  with  retroverted  papilkc :  similar  mechanical 
helps  to  the  right  course  of  the  food  occur  at  or  near  the  fauces, 
in  addition  to  those  already  noted  on  the  tongue.  The  width  of 
the  mouth  in  Caprimtth/us\  and  the  length  an<l  depth  due  to  the 
mandibular  pouch  in  the  Pelican,  are  remarkable.  The  extensi- 
bility of  the  metubrane  between  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  admits 
of  its  formatiou  into  a  bag,  fig.  68,  a,  wliich  is  calculated  to  con- 
tain ten  quarta  of  water,  and  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  fishes, 
making  in  that  state  a  conspicuous  appendage  to  the  huge  bill ; 


■  Fur  these  structures  ia  Birds,  8C«  zxxtu*.  p.  613. 
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vhen  empty  it  can  be  contracted  so  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  By 
means  of  this  mechanism  a  quantity  of  food  can  be  transported  to 
the  young ;  and,  as  in  disgorging  the  bleeding  fishes  the  parent 
presses  the  bottom  of  the  sac  against  her  breast,  this  action  has 
probably  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  her  wounding  herself  to  nourish 
the  young  with  her  own  blood. 

The  Swift  presents  an  analogous  dilatation  of  the  faucial  mem- 
brane at  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  and  upper  part  of  the  throat ; 
it  is  most  developed  at  the  period  of  rearing  the  young,  when  it 
is  generally  found  distended  with  insects  in  the  old  birds  that  are 
shot  while  on  the  wing.  A  similar  structure  obtains  in  the  Rook, 
and  probably  in  other  Insectivorous  Birds.  It  is  notable  in  the 
Jfutcracker  (  Caryocatactes) ;  which,  descending  from  its  favourite 
snowy  altitudes,  may  be  seen  to  return  with  a  swelling  like  an 
enormous  goitre  as  big  as  the  head,  formed  by  the  gular  pouch, 
crammed  with  nuts.' 

The  oesophagus,  i7,  fig.  94,  a,  fig.  78,  like  the  neck,  is  usually 
very  long  in  Birds :  as  it  passes  down,  it  generally  inclines  to- 
ward the  right  side;  it  is  partially  covered  by  the  trachea,  G^ 
fig.  94,  and  connected  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  a  loose  cellu- 
lar tissue.  It  is  wide  and  dilatable,  corresponding  to  the  imper- 
fection of  the  oral  instruments  as  conuninutors  of  the  food.  In 
the  rapacious,  and  especially  in  the  piscivorous  Birds,  it  is  of  great 
capacity,  enabling  the  latter  to  swallow  the  fishes  entire,  and 
serving  also  in  many  Waders  and  Swimmers  as  a  temporary  re- 
pository of  food. 

When  the  Cormorant  has  by  accident  swallowed  a  large  fish, 
which  sticks  in  the  gullet,  it  has  the  power  of  inflating  that  part 
to  its  utmost,  and  while  in  that  state  the  head  and  neck  are 
shaken  violently,  in  order  to  promote  its  passage.  In  the  Gannet 
the  oesophagus  is  extremely  capacious,  and,  as  the  skin  which 
covers  it  is  equally  dilatable,  five  or  six  herrings  may  be  contained 
therein.  In  both  these  species  it  forms  one  continued  canal  with 
the  stomach.  In  the  Flamingo,  on  the  contrary,  the  diameter  of 
the  gullet  does  not  exceed  half  an  inch,  being  smted  to  the 

■  Wlien  writing  the  article  Ates  for  the  '  Cjclopedia  of  Anatomj,*  in  1835,  I  had 
not  dissected  a  male  Bastard,  and  introduced  the  old  figure  from  '  Edwards's  Nat  Hist. 
Tol.  iu  tab.  73  (1747),'  fig.  54,  with  the  corrent  story  of  the  sab>gnlar  water-poach, 
which  Edwards  derived  from  the  anatomist  Douglas.  In  1848  I  had  the  desired 
opportunity  and  made  the  preparation,  No.  772,  Q,  described  in  the  '  Physiological 
Ca^ogne  of  the  Hnnterian  Collection.'  The  supposed  galar  pouch  is  a  large  cervical 
air-cell,  fig.  54,  a,  capable  of  inflation  and  singularly  swelling  out  the  neck  in  the 
amorous  male  Bastard.    See  zzxTiir. 
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smallness  of  the  objects  -which  constitute  the  food  of  this  spe- 
cieg. 

Besides  deglutition,  the  oesophagus  is  frequently  concerned  in 
regurgitation;  and  in  tlie  Birds  in  which  this  phenomenon  occurs, 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  gtdlet,  like  that  in  lliiminantg,  is  well  de- 
veloped. The  RaptnreSy  for  example,  habitually  regurgitate  the 
bones,  feathers,  and  other  indigestible  parts  of  their  prey,  which, 
in  the  language  of  Falconry,  are  called  *  castings."  I  have  ob- 
Bcrved  a  Toucan  to  regurgitate  partially  digested  food,  and  after 
submitting  it  to  a  rude  kind  of  mastication  by  ita  enormous  beak, 
again  to  swallow  it. 

The  oesophagus  possesses  an  external  cellular  covering,  a  mus- 
cular coat,  an  internal  vascular  tunic,  and  a  cuticular  lining.  The 
muscular  coat  consists  of  t^vo  layers  of  fibres ;  iu  the  external 
stratum  they  are  transverse,  fig.  81,  a,  in  the  internal  longitu- 
dinal, ib.  b.  The  mucous  coat  is  generally  disjMised  in  hmgi- 
tudinal  folds,  rarely  connected  by  transverse  folds;  still  more 
rarely  villous,  as  in  the  Ostrich.^ 

In  tliose  Birds  which  are  omnivorous,  as  the  Toucans  and 
Hornbills,  in  the  frugivonms  and  insectivorous  Birds,  and  in 
most  of  the  GraHa fores,  which  find  their  food  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance and  take  it  in  small  quantities  withinit  any  considerable 
intermission,  it  passes  at  once  to  the  stomach  to  be  there  suc- 
cessively digested,  and  the  gullet  presents  no  partial  dilatations 
to  serve  as  a  temporary  reservoir  or  macerating  receptacle.     But 

in     the     larger     Raptorial 
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Birds,  as  the  Eagles  and 
\  ultures,  wliich  gorge  tliem- 
eelves  at  uncertain  intervals 
from  the  carcases  of  bulky 
prey,  the  oesophagus  docs  not 
preserve  a  uniform  width, 
but  undergoes  a  lateral  di- 
latation anterior  to  the  fur- 
culura  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck.  This  pouch  is 
termed  the  includes  or 
crop,  fig,  78,  h. 

In  those  Birds,  again,  the 
food  of  which  is  exclusively 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  as 
grains    and   seeds,    and   of 

p.  125,  prep.  DO.  458. 
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which  consequently  a  great  quantity  must  be  taken  to  produce 
the  adequate  supply  of  nutriment,  and  where  the  cavity  of  the 
gizzard  is  very  much  dimi- 
nished by  the  enormous 
thickness  of  its  muscular 
coat,  the  crop  is  more  de- 
veloped, and  takes  a  more 

important  share  in  the  di-  /i/  ^  ■»  *  I  11^.1  jrj^i^  e 
gestive  process.  Instead 
of  a  gradual  lateral  dilata- 
tion of  the  gullet,  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  glo- 
bular or  oval  receptacle 
appended  to  that  tube,  and 
rests  upon  the  elastic  fascia 
which  connects  the  cla>'i- 
cles  or  two  branches  of  the 
fnrculiun  together. 

In   the   Common   Fowl   the  crop  is  of  large  size  and  single, 
fig.  79,  i,  but  in  the  Pigeon  it  is  double,  consisting  of  two  lateral 
oval  cavities,  fig.  80,  6,  c. 
The    dilatation    of    the 
oesophagus     to    form    the 
crop  is  more  gradual  in  the 
Ducks  than  in  the  Galli- 
naceous Birds.     The  crop 
is  wanting  in  the    Swans 
and  Geese ;  but  is  present 
in  that  modified  Anserine, 
die  Flamingo. 

The  disposition  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  crop 
is  the  same  as  in  the  oeso- 
phagns,  but  the  mucipar- 
ous follicles  of  the  lining 
membrane  are  larger  and 
more  numerous.  This  dif- 
ference is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  ingluvies  of  the 
granivorous  Birds,  where 
it  is  not  merely  a  tempo- 
rary reservoir,  but  in  which 
the  food  is  mixed  with  the  abundant  secretion  of  the  glands,  and 
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becomes  softened  and  macerated,  and  prepared  for  the  triturating 
action  of  the  gizzard  and  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  secretion. 

The  change  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  crop  is  well  known 
to  bird-fanciers.  If  a-  Pigeon  be  allowed  to  swallow  a  great 
quantity-  of  peas,  they  will  swell  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to 
suffocate  it. 

The  time  during  which  die  food  remains  in  the  crop  depends 
upon  its  nature.  In  a  conmion  Fowl  animal  food  will  be  detained 
about  eight  hours,  while  half  the  quantity  of  vegetable  substances 
will  remain  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours.  Hunter  made  many 
interesting  observations  on  the  crop  of  Pigeons,  which  takes  on  a 
secreting  function  during  the  breeding  season,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  young  pigeons  in  the  callow  state  with  a  diet  suit- 
able to  their  tender  condition.'  An  abundant  secretion  of  a 
milky  fluid  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  which  coagulates  with  acids 
and  forms  curd,  is  poured  out  into  the  crop  and  mixed  vfith  the 
macerating  grains.  This  phenomenon  is  the  nearest  approach  in  the 
class  of  Birds  to  the  characteristic  mammary  function  of  a  higher 
class ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  'pigeon's  milk' to  the  lacteal  secretion 
of  the  Mammalia  has  not  escaped  popular  notice.  In  fig.  80,  one 
side  of  the  crop,  b,  shows  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  parts,  the 
other,  c,  the  state  of  the  cavity  during  the  period  of  rearing  the 
young.  The  secretion  consists  of  proteine  with  oil,  but  contains 
no  sugar  of  milk  nor  fluid  caseine. 

The  canal  continued  from  the  ingluvies  to  the  stomach  is  called 
the  lower  oesophagus ;  at  its  commencement  it  is  narrower  and 
more  vascular  than  that  part  which  precedes  the  croj),  but 
gradually  dilates  into  the  first  or  glandular  division  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  termed  the  *proventriculus' (uew^r«CM/M*  suc- 
centuriatuSj  hulhus  glandulosus,  echinus,  infundibuluni),  figs.  78, 
79,  80,  c. 

The  proventriculus  of  the  Bird,  like  the  spiral  valve  of  the 
Shark,  is  an  alimentary  surface  packed  into  the  smallest  space : 
in  the  latter  the  membrane  is  chylific,  in  the  former  chymific  or 
digestive :  every  follicle  is,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  peptic  secret- 
ing surface,  with  its  gastric  tubuli  at  right  angles  thereto ;  the 
surface  being  moulded  to  form  cither  a  simple  or  compound 
cavity. 

In  birds  with  a  wide  oesophagus,  fig.  78,  a,  the  commencement 
of  the  proventriculus  is  not  indicated  by  any  change  in  the 
direction  or  diameter  of  the  tube,  but  only  by  its  greater 
vascularity,  by  the  diflerence  in  the  structure  of  the  lining  mem- 
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lirane,  and  by  the  stratum  of  glands  which  open  upon  its  inner 
surface,  and  which  are  its  essential  characteristic,  6g.  81,  e. 
Hence  it  ia  by  some  comparative  anatomists 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  <£»ophagu&. 

The  proTentriculus  varies,  however,  in 
form  and  magnitude  in  dificrent  Birds.  In 
the  Rasores  it  is  larger  than  the  (esopha- 
gus, but  much  smaller  than  the  gizzard.  In 
Enphonej '  it  forms  almost  the  entire  sto- 
mach, the  gizzanl  being  minute :  in  Alcedo 
opfineite  proportions  prevail.  In  the  Pfit- 
tacida  and  ArdcidcB  (Parrot  and  Stork 
tribe)  it  is  larger  than  the  gizzard,  and  of  a 
different  form.  In  the  Ostrich  the  proventriculua  ia  four  or  five 
times  larger  than  the  triturating  division  of  the  stomach,  being 
>n tinned  down  below  the  liver, 
then  bent  up  upon  itself 
»wards  the  right  side  before  it  i 
lies  in  the  gizzard,  which  !: 
I^aced  on  the  right  and  anterior  j 
part  of  this  dilatation.  • 

In  the  majority  of  Birds  the  '^ 
stric  follicles  are  simple,  having 
internal  cells,  dilated  fundus, 
contracted  neck ;  but  from 
external  blind  extremity 
prcKeed  with  an  unilbrm  diameter 
tu  their  internal    orifice.      This 

obt^ns  in  the  zoophagous     _. 
omnivorous   Birds.     In  the     J 
re-tribe  the  follicles  are  of  a     A 
conical  shape  ;  in  the  Swan  they     \ 
tubtdiform  ;  in  the  Goose  and      | 
ley    they    present    internal     J 
locoli ;  in  the  Ostrich  and  Khea 
^tibese  loculi  are  so  developed  that 
gland    forms    a    racemose 
tp  of  follicles,  terminating  by 
ootnmon  aperture  in  the  pro- 

iculus. 
Xhe  Bubjoinetl  figures  show  the  different  forms  of  the  solvent 
or  proirentricular  glands  in  diil'erent  Birds. 
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The  gastric  glands  arc  variously  arranged. 

Amoiii^  t!ie  Ritptores^  \\\t  find  tlicm  in  the  Golden  Eagle  dis- 
jMJSL'd  in  ihe  form  of  a  broad  compact  belt;   in   the   Sjjarrowhawk  ^ 
this  belt  is  slightly  dt>^dcd  into  four  distinct  portions,  ^| 

In  the  Insessores  the  glands  are  generally  arranged  in  a  eon- 
tinuoua  zone  around  tlic   proventriuulus ;    but   in    some  of  the 
Si/ndach/Ii,  as  the  Hornbill,  the  circle  is  composed  of  the  blendingjfl 
together  of  two  large  oval  groups. 

Among  the  Sransorrs  the  Parrots  have  the  gastric  glands  dis- 
[fosed  in  a  continuous  circle,  which  is  at  sarae  distance  from  the 
small  gizzard.  In  the  Wo r>d peckers  the  glands  are  arranged  in  a 
triangular  form,  i.vith  the  apex  towards  the  gizzard.  In  the  Tou- 
can they  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  proven triculus,  luit  are 
more  closely  aggregated  near  the  gizzard;  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  cavity  is  reticulate,  and  the  orifices  of  the  glands  are  in  thoj 
interspaces  of  the  meshes. 

Among  the  Na^frrfs  the  Pigeon  shows  its  affinity  to  the  Pa»-J 
serine  Birds  in  having,  the  gastric  glands  of  a  simple  structure^J 
and  arranged  in  a  zonular  form :   they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  large  cavity  and  wide  orifice.     In  the  Conmion   Fowl  and 
Turkey    the   glands   are  more  complex,   and  form   a   complete 
circle. 

In  the  Cursores  the  arrangement  of  the  glands  is  different  in 
almost  every  genus.     In  tlic  Ostrich  they  are  of  an  extremely 
complicated  structure,  and  are  extended  in  unusual  numbers  over 
an   ovnl    space  on  the  left  side    of  the    itroventricidus,   which 
reaches  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  is  al»out 
four  Inches  broad.     The  Rhea  has  the  solvent  glands  aggregated 
into  a  single  circular  patch,  which  occupies  the  jwDsterior  side  of 
the  pro  ventricular  cavity.     In  the  Emeu  the  gastric  glands  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  pruventriculus,  and, 
are  of  large  size ;    they  terminate  towards   the   gizzsird  in 
oblique   lines.     In  the  Cassowai'y  the  glands  are  dispersed  over! 
the  proventriculus  witli  a  similar  degree  of  uniformity;   but  theyJ 
are  smaller,   and   their  lower  boundary  is  transverse.      In  th< 
Apteryx  the  glands  occupy  its  whole  circumference,  opening  in 
the  meshes  of  a  reticulate  surface.' 

Among  the  Grnllatorrs,  the  Marabou  {Ciconia  aujnla)  has  the^ 
nearest  affinity  to  the  Rhea  in  the  structure  and  disposition  of^ 
the  gastric  glands  ;  they  are  each  composed  of  an  aggregate  of 
five  or  six  follicles,  terminating  in  the  proventriculus  by  a  com-< 
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mon  aperture ;  and  they  are  disposed  in  two  compact  oval  masses, 
one  on  the  anterior,  the  other  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cavity.  In  the  Heron  (^Ardea  cinered)  the  solvent  glands  are  of 
more  simple  structure,  and  are  more  dis])ersed  over  the  proven- 
triculus ;  but  still  they  are  most  numerous  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces.  In  the  Flamingo  the  gastric  glands  are  short 
and  simple  follicles,  arranged  in  two  large  oval  grouj)s,  which 
blend  tc^ether  at  their  edges. 

The  Natatores  present  considerable  differences  among  them- 
selves in  the  disposition  of  the  solvent  glands.  In  the  Cormorant 
(Phalacrocorax  carbo)  they  are  arranged  in  two  circular  s]:>ots, 
the  one  anterior,  and  the  other  posterior ;  while  in  the  closely 
allied  genus  Suluj  or  Grannet,  they  form  a  complete  belt  of 
great  width,  and  consequently  are  extremely  numerous.  In  this 
respect  the  Grannet,  or  Solan  Goose,  shows  a  nearer  affinity  to 
the  Pelican. 

In  the  Sea-Gulls  the  gastric  glands  form  a  continuous  zone ; 
and  in  the  Little  Awk  {Alca  alle)  they  are  spread  over  a  great 
proportional  extent  of  surface,  and  the  form  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  peculiar.  The  proventriculus  is  continued  from  the 
oesophagus,  with  very  gradual  enlargement,  below  the  liver,  and 
is  then  bent  up  to  the  right  side,  and  terminates  in  the  gizzard. 
The  solvent  glands  are  situated  at  the  anterior  or  upper  part  of 
the  cavity  everywhere  surrounding  it,  but  lower  down  they  lie 
principally  upon  the  posterior  surface,  and  where  it  is  bent 
upward  toward  the  right  side  they  are  entirely  wanting.  In  the 
graminivorous  lamellirostral  Water-birds,  as  the  Swan,  Goose, 
&c.,  the  gastric  glands  have  a  simple  elongated  exterior  form,  but 
have  an  irregular  or  cellular  internal  surface :  they  are  closely 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  complete  zone. 

In  general  the  muscular  or  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach 
called  'gizzard'  {^igeriumf  ventriculus  bulbosus),  immediately 
succeeds  the  glandular  or  cardiac  division ;  but  in  some  Birds,  as 
the  Awk  and  Parrots,  there  is  an  intervening  portion  without 
glands. 

The  gizzard  is  situated  below  or  sacrad  of  the  liver,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  abdomen,  generally  resting  on  the  mass  of  intestines. 
In  the  Owl  the  gizzard  adheres  to  the  membrane  covering  the 
internal  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  but  in  most  Birds  it 
has  a  more  dorsal  position. 

In  all  Birds  the  gizzard  forms  a  more  or  less  lengthened  sac, 
having  at  its  upper  part  two  apertures ;  one  of  these  is  of  large 
size,  oommanicfl^ing  with  the  proventriculus,  figs.  83,  84,  0,  the 
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second  is  in  close  proximity  with,  and  to  the  right  side  of  the  pre- 
ceding, leading  to  the  duoduuum,  ib.  o;  below  the^e  n|>erture8 
the  cavity  extends  to  form  a,  cul-de-sac,  c.     At  the  middle  of  the 

anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  cul-de-sac  there  is  a 
tendon,  figs.  78,  7!>,  t\  from 
which  the  muscular  fibres 
radijitc. 

The  differences  in  the 
structure  of  the  gizzard 
resolve  themselves  into  the 
greater  or  less  extent  of 
the  tendons,  and  the  greater 
or  less  thickness  of  the 
muscular  coat,  and  of  the 
lining  membrane. 

In  the  Roptores  the  giz- 
zard, fig.  78,  df  assumes 
the  liirm  of  a  mere  mera- 
bramnis  cavity,  in  accord- 
ance M'ith  the  animal  and 
easily  digestible  nature  of 
their  food.  The  muscular 
coat  is  thin  ;  the  fibres  prin- 
cii>ally  radiate  from  small 
tendons,  ib.  <?,  and  there  are  some  longitudinal  fibres  beneath  the 
radiating  or  external  luyen 

In  the  Rasores  and  lamcHirostral  Natatores  it  exhibits  the 
structure  to  which  the  term  gizzard  can  be  more  apjn-opriately 
applied,  figs.  ^*3,  84.  The  muscular  fibres  are  distinguished  by 
their  imparalleled  density  of  texture  and  deep  colour,  aiul  are 
arranged  in  four  masses ;  two  are  of  a  hemispherical  form,  and 
their  closely-packed  fibres  run  transversely  to  be  connected  to 
very  strong  anterior  and  posterior  tendons,  fig.  84,  e ;  they  con- 
stitute the  sides  of  the  gizzai*d,  and  are  tennod  the  digastric 
muscles  or  *  musculi  laterales,'  fig»  83,  d:  betiveeu  these,  at  the 
cud  of  the  gizziird,  are  the  two  smaller  and  thinner  muscles  callcil 
*  musculi  intennedii,'  fig.  84,  f.  There  arc  likewise  iiTegular 
hands  placed  idjont  the  circumference  of  the  gizzard. 

Fig.  83  shows  the  relative  thickness  of  the  musculi  laterales  in 
the  gizzard  of  a  Swan,  and  fig.  84  that  of  the  musculi  intermedii 
and  tendon. 

Tlie  internal  coat  of  the  gizzard,  fig.  84,  e,  A,  is  extremely  hard 
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rtliick,  and  being  of  a  homy  nature,  it  is  liable  to  be  increased 
ire  and  friction,  and  as  it  is  most  subject  to  these  in- 
at  the  [Mirt*  of  the  gizzard  opposite  the  musculi  lateraleS; 
ro  callous  buttons  are  there  formed,  ib.  ^,  g.  It  is  here  that 
le  fibrous  structure  of  the  lining  membrane  can  be  most  plainly 
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i:  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser\'ation  that  the  fibres  are  not 
radicular  to  the  plane  of  the  muscles,  but  oblique,  and  in 
op|K«ite  directions,  on  the  two  sides.  Elsewhere  the  cuticular 
is  disposed  in  ridges  and  prominences,  figs.  84,  85,  A,  which 
in  different  birds,  but  are  pretty  constant  in  the  same  species, 
a  Petrel  {Procellaria  (jhit:iaU»\  the  lining  membrane  is  dia- 
in  a  pavement  of  small  square  tubercles,  h'ke  the  gastric 
teeth  of  some  Mollusks. 

The  cavity  of  the  gizzard  is  so  encroached  upon  by  the  grinding 
lapparatus,  that  it  is  necessarily  very  small,  the  two  horny  callo- 
nties  having  their  internal  flat  surfaces  opposed  to  one  another, 
like  *  millstones.'  A  crop  is  as  essential  an  appendage  to  this 
itructure  as  is  the  *  hop]>er'  to  the  mill ;  it  receives  the  food  as  it 
is  swallowed,  and  supplies  it  to  the  gizzard  in  small  successive 
quantities  as  it  is  wanted.' 

Between  the  stomach  of  the  carnivorous  Eagle  and  that  of  the 
grammivorouB  Swan  there  are  numerous  intermediate  structures, 

'  Tbua  ve  find  in  PwroU,  where  the  gizzard  ii  remarkably  small,  that  a  crop  ia 
precenu  A  like  receptacle  exitta  alio  in  the  Flamingo,  in  which  the  giz&ard  is  tmall 
bat  itruDg. 
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hut  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  tlie  animal  or  ve{^etable  nature 
nt*  the  food  cannot  always  he  divined  from  the  different  dejirees 
of  strength  in  the  gizzard.  llardcc>atcd  coIco(>terous  insects, 
for  example,  require  thicker  parietea  for  their  due  comminution 
than  pulpy  succulent  fruits. 

In  the  subgeiuis  J^upln>iirs,  among  the  Tanagers,  the  muscular 
or  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach  is  remarkably  small  and  not 
separated  from  the  duodenum  by  a  narrow  pylorus. 

The  parictoa  of  the  gizzard,  like  those  of  other  muscular 
cavities,  become  thickened  when  stiuiulated  to  contract  on  their 
contents  with  greater  force  than  usual.  In  the  Ilunterian  col- 
lection thU  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  prejiaratiuns  of  the  gizzard 
of  the  Sea-GuU  in  the  natural  state,  and  that  of  another  Sea-Gull 
which  had  been  brought  to  feed  (jn  hai'ley.  The  digastric  muscles 
in  the  latter  are  more  than  double  the  thickness  of  those  in  the 
Sea-riull  \vhi<'h  had  lived  on  fish.' 

The  tmnvediate  agents  in  triturating  the  food  are  hard  foreign 
bodies,  as  sand,  gravel,  or  pebliles. 

Pigeons  carry  gravel  to  their  young.  Crallinacoous  Birds  grow 
lean  if  dejirived  of  pebbles;  and  no  wonder,  since  experiment* 
shows  that  unless  the  grains  of  corn  are  bruised,  and  tleprived  of 
their  ^ntality,  the  gastric  juice  will  not  act  upon  or  dissolve  them. 
The  observations  and  ex[»eriments  of  Hunter  have  completely 
established  the  truth  of  Redi's  ojiiniou,  that  the  pebbles  perfonn 
the  vicarious  ofllire  of  grinding  teeth. 

Hunter  inferred  from  the  form  of  hair-lialls  occasionally  found 
in  the  stomach  of  Cuckoos,'  that  the  acti(tn  ()f  the  great  lateral 
muscles  of  the  gizzard  was  rotatory.  Harvey  appears  to  have 
first  investigateil,  by  means  of  the  ear,  as  it  were  in  anticipation 
of  the  art  of  auscultation,  the  actions  whirli  are  going  on  in  the 
inteinor  (»f  an  aniunal  body,  in  reference  to  the  motions  of  the 
gizzard.  He  observes  (Z)r  Ocnrrationc  Animaliumy  in  Opera^^ 
Omnia,  4  to,   p.   208),  •  Falconibus,  aquilis,  aliisque  avibus  ex 

*  XX'.  vol.  i-  p.  149,  prep,  522,  D,  and  S23, 

*  Grains  of  biu-Ic}',  iitctoscU  in  strong  perforated  tubes,  pA«s  through  the  ulimentJU'j 
canal  uiichuiigc<i.     Dcnd  meat,  similarijr  introduccil  into  ibo  gixsard,  is  disfuivcd. 

*  The  hairs  of  caterpillars  devoured  by  this  bird  aro  Bomctimcs  pressed  or  i>tack 
into  the  horny  lining  of  the  giy-aard,  in'^tcad  of  being  cullected  iuto  a  loose  ball.  Thcjr 
are  then  neatly  pressed  down  in  a  rcguiftr  !>pirtil  direction,   like  the  nap  of  a  hat,  atid 
have  often  been  mistaken  fur  the  natural  structure  of  tho  t,'^z£<ird.   One  of  tlicfie  specU  ^H 
mens,  cxibitcd  as  such  to  ihe  Zuoloi^ical  Society,  was  sent  to  mc  for  exatninniion,  when,  ^| 
apon  placing  Botne  of  the  *upiposcd  gastric  hairs  under  the  inicrosco|>e,  they  exhibited  ^^ 
the  peculiar  complex  strncture  of  the  hairs  of  the  larva  of  the  Tiger-moth  {Arctia 
eajay,  and  the  broken  surface  of  the  oxtrcmiiy  which  was  stuck  Into  the  cuticulat 
liaing  was  plainly  discernible.     See  ProcceJinr/i  of  Zooi.  Soc.  1834,  p.  9. 
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preda  viyentibus,  si  aurem  prope  admoveris  dum  ventriculus  je- 
junua  est,  manifestos  intus  strcpitns  lapillorum  illuc  ingestorum, 
invicemque  collisonim,  percipias.'  And  Hunter  observes  {Animal 
(Economy fAtOy  p.  198),  *  The  extent  of  motion  in  grindstones  need 
not  be  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  if  their  motion  is  alternate  and  in 
contrary  directions.  Bat  although  the  motion  of  the  gizzard  is 
hardly  visible,  yet  we  may  be  made  very  sensible  of  its  action  by 
putting  the  ear  to  the  sides  of  a  fowl  while  it  is  grinding  its  food, 
when  the  stones  can  be  heard  moving  upon  one  another.'  Tiede- 
mann  believed  that  the  muscles  of  the  gizzard  were  in  some  degree 
voluntary,  having  observed  that  when  he  placed  his  hand  opjjosite 
the  gizzard,  its  motions  suddenly  stopped. 

The  pyloric  orifice  of  the  gizzard  is  guarded  by  a  valve  in  many 
Birds,  especially  in  those  which  swallow  the  largest  stones.  This 
valve  in  the  Ostrich  is  formed  by  a  rising  of  the  cuticle  di^dded 
into  six  or  seven  ridges,  which  close  the  pylorus  like  a  grating, 
and  allow  only  stones  of  small  size  to  pass  through.  In  the 
Touraco  the  pylorus  projects  into  the  duodenum  in  a  tubular  form. 
There  is  a  double  valve  at  the  pyloric  orifice  in  the  Gannet,  and 
a  single  large  valvular  ridge  at  the  same  part  in  the  Gigantic 
Crane.  In  this  species  and  some  other  "Waders,  as  the  Heron 
and  Bittern;  also  in  the  Pelican,  and,  according  to  Cuvier,  in 
the  Penguin  and  Grebe,  there  is  a  small  but  distinct  cavity  inter- 
posed between  the  gizzard  and  intestine.  The  analogous  struc- 
ture has  been  described  in  the  Crocodile  (vol.  i.  p.  442,  fig. 
298,  ^> 

The  tTitestines  reach  from  the  stomach  to  the  cloaca ;  in  relative 
length  they  are  much  shorter  than  in  the  Mammalia.  In  the 
Toucan,  for  example,  the  whole  intestinal  canal  scarcely  equals 
twice  the  length  of  the  body,  including  the  bill.  The  canal  is 
divided  into  small  and  large  intestines,  sometimes  by  an  internal 
valve,  sometimes  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  coccum,  but  most 
generally  by  those  of  two  cceca,  which  are  always  opposite  to  one 
another.  In  a  few  instances  there  is  no  such  distinction.  The 
small  intestines  and  coeca  are  longest  in  the  vegetable  feeders. 
The  large  intestine  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  very  short  and 
straight  in  all  Birds. 

The  course  of  the  small  intestine  varies  somewhat  in  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  Birds;  it  is  always  characterised  by  the  elongated 
fold  or  loop  made  by  the  duodenum,  fig.  85,  /,  /,  which  fold  re- 
ceives ihe  pancreas,  ib.  ^,  q,  in  its  concavity. 

In  the  Raptora  the  intestines  are  generally  disposed  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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The  duodenum  fonns  a  long  and  broad  fold,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  eomniotily  hent  or  douliled  upon  itself;  the  intestine 
then  jxasscs  backwurtl  on  the  rh^ht  side  of  the  abtlomen,  croHses  to 
the  left,  and  is  disposed  in  deei>  folds  upon  the  edge  of  a  scolloped 
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Abdomlu*!  vUccra  of  a  HlgeoiL    xxxtr. 

mesentery ;  towardjj  its  termination  the  ilemn  ])assc5  up  behind 
the  sitoniach  and  adlieres  to  it,  having  liere  but  a  narrow  mesen- 
tery ;  then  pa.s.siii^  d<»nn  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  tlie 
ileum  makes  atuither  litotic  fold  and  ends  iu  the  rectum,  which  is 
continued  stralglit  to  the  cloaca.'  In  the  Owlii,  the  last  fold  of 
the  ileum  is  nearly  a.s  long  as  the  duodenal  fold,  and  the  c«ca 
adhere  to  each  side  of  the  fold. 

In  the  Diurnal  Raptores  the  intestinal  canal  is  only  twice  the 
length  of  the  liody,  except  in  the  fish-eating  Osjircy,  in  which  the 
intestines  are  very  narrow,  and  are  to  the  length  of  the  Bird  it;self 
as  eight  to  one. 

In  the  Cantttres  the  scolloped  folds  of  the  small  intestine  are 
narrower  ami  longer  than  in  the  Jinptores,  and  the  ileum  gene- 
rally adheres  to  the  duodenal  mesentery  and  pancreas  instead  of 
to  the  stomach,  prior  to  passing  down  to  form  its  last  fold  and  to 
terminate  in  the  rectum.  In  the  Raven  the  small  intestines  are 
disposed  at  their  commencement  in  concentric  folds. 

Among  the  Scansores  the  Cuckoo  presents  the  following  dis- 

'  In  fig.  78.  the  ititestines  are  not  represented  according  to  their  naturat  arrange- 
noeot. 
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pontion  of  the  intestinal  canal :  after  the  usual  long  and  narrow 
ifaHi*»**  fold»  the  ileum '  makes  a  fitld  which  is  widened  at  the  end ; 
it  tben  forms  a  close  fold  u{K>n  itself,  at  the  termination  of  which 
the  rectum  commences.  In  the  Alaccaw  the  course  of  the  small 
intestine  is  somewhat  peculiar :  ai\er  forming  the  duodenal  fold, 
it  is  disposed  iu  three  distinct  packets  of  folds :  the  intestine, 
«Aer  forming  the  first  two^  passes  alternately  from  one  to  the 
otker,  describing  shorter  folds  upon  each  ;  it  then  forms  tlie  third 
ditdnct  fold,  which  is  a  long  one,  at  the  termination  of  which  the 
ileBm  adheres  closely  to  the  right  side  of  the  gizzard,  and  tlien 
passes  backward  and  dilates  into  the  rectum. 

In  the  Ratoret  the  Dove-tribe  have  the  small  intestines  dis- 
posed in  three  principal  folds ;  the  first  is  the  duodenal  fold,  fig. 
^ffift  ^e  second  is  a  long  and  narrow  fold,  coiled  and  doubled 
apon  itself,  with  the  turns  closely  connected  together,  ib.  k ;  the 
third  is  also  a  long  fold,  which  is  bent  or  twisted,  ib.  k'.  In  the 
Coounon  Fowl  the  duodenum  is  disposed  in  a  long  simple  loop ; 
the  ileum  passes  toward  the  left,  and  is  disposed  in  loose  folds  on 
the  right  and  lower  edge  of  the  mesentery  ;  the  ileum  before  ita 
temiination  passes  up  behind  the  preceding  folds,  and  is  accom- 
panied as  far  as  the  root  of  the  mesentery  by  the  two  c<£ca,  which 
there  open  into  the  conunencemcnt  of  the  lai^e  intestine. 

The  Ostrich  presents  the  most  complicated  course  of  the  in- 
testinal  canal  In  the  whole  cla;»s  of  Bird^.  The  duodenal  fold  is 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  returning  part  makes  a  bend  upon 
Itself  before  it  reaches  the  pylorus;  the  intestine  then  turns  down 
again  behind  tlie  durKlenal  folds  and  gradually  acquires  a  wider 
Bcseoterj.  The  ileum  after  a  few  folds  ascends  toward  the  left 
aide^  aooompamed  by  the  two  long  cosca,  and  becomes  again  con- 
nected with  the  posterior  part  of  the  dutxlenal  mesentery  ;  beyond 
which  the  cceca  enter  the  intestine  behind  the  root  ^  the  me- 
sentery, and  the  large  intestine  commences.  This  part  differs 
firom  the  rectum  in  other  Birds  in  its  great  extent,  being  nearly 
doable  the  length  of  the  small  intestines,  and  being  disposed  in 
fiolds  upon  a  wide  mesentery.  It  terminates  by  an  oblique  val- 
vnlar  aperture  in  a  large  urinary  receptacle.  In  the  Bustard  the 
nectam  is  a  foot  in  length,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Ostrich  which  the  rest  of  the  class  make  in  this  respect. 

The  small  intestines  in  the  Grallatore*  are  characterised  bj 
their  small  diameter  and  long  and  narrow  folds ;  these  are  some* 
times  extended  ]>araUel  to  one  ani:>ther,  as  in  the  Crane  and  Coot; 

*  TVn  i*  wldcMD  ui  J  ptit  <ii  Uw  — U  iafiia*  caiptj  to  m  ta»  ncrit  Ite  asMs  oC 
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or  folded  concentrically  in  a  masSj  as  in  the  Curlew  and  Fla- 
mingo. In  the  latter  species  the  duodenal  fold  is  four  inches 
in  length ;  tlieu  the  small  intestines  arc  disposed  in  twenty-one 
elliptical  spiral  convi>lutions,  eleven  descending  towards  the  rectum 
and  ten  returning  towards  the  gizzard  in  the  inters^paccs  of  the 
former. 

Many  of  the  A^atatores  present  a  concentric  disposition  of  the 
folds  of  the  small  intestines  similar  to  the  Flamingn. 

The  arrangement  uf  the  muscular  fihres  of  the  intestine  ifi  the 
same  as  in  the  oesophagus,  the  external  layer  being  transverse,  the 
internal  longitudinal. 

The  villi  of  the  lining  membrane  manifest  an  analogy  with  the 
c()vering  of  the  outer  skin,  being  generally  niucli  elongated,  so  as 
to  present  a  downy  appearance  when  viewed  under  water.  There 
are,  however,  great  varietiea  in  the  shape  and  length  of  the  villi. 
In  the  Emeu  they  consist  of  small  lamellae  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane folded  Uke  the  frill  of  a  shirt.  In  the  Ostrich  the  lamclbc 
are  thin,  long,  and  numerous.  In  the  Flamingo  they  are  sliort 
and  arranged  in  parallel  longitudinal  zig-zag  lines. 

In  many  liirds  a  diverticulum  is  observed  in  the  small  in- 
testine, which  indicates  the  place  of  attachment  of  (he  peilicle  of 
the  yolk-bag  in  the  embryo,  fig.  79,  m.  We  have  found  this  pro- 
cess half  an  inch  in  length  in  the  Gallinule,  and  situated  seven- 
teen inches  from  the  jiylorns :  in  a  Bay  Ibis  (Ihts  fnlcinclht) 
the  vittHine  crccum  was  an  inch  in  length :  in  a  young  female 
Apteryx  it  dilated  into  a  sac,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a 
yellowish  stratum  of  the  remains  of  the  yolk.' 

The  Birds  in  which  the  tuefn  roll  have  been  found  wanting  are 
comparatively  few,  though  such  examples  occur  in  all  the  orders. 
These  exceptions  arc  most  frequent  among  the  Scansorcs^  in 
which  the  cccca  are  absent  in  the  Wrynecks,  the  Toucans,  the 
Touracos,  the  Parrot-tribe,  and  acc^rtrding  t(^  Cuvicr  in  the  Wood- 
peckers.' In  the  Inse.tsores  the  ctcca  arc  dcfiflent  in  the  Ilorubill 
and  the  Lark«  Among  the  Grtithfnrcs,  wc  have  found  them 
wanting  in  a  Spoonbill.  In  the  Ntif(rioi'i:>i  tlicy  are  absent  iu  the 
Cormorant.  The  Herons,  Bitterns,  and,  occasionally,  the  Grebes 
affbi'd  the  rare  examples  of  a  single  coccum,  which  is  also  remark- 
ably short. 

In  the  Rtiptorrs  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  tribes  differ  re- 
markably in  the  length  of  the  coeca.     They  are  less  than  half 


'  In  the  Popinjay  {Pictu  viridis,  Linn.)  wc  have  found  two  mtiuII  cawn,  80  closol)' 
lullicring  to  tLe  intestine  lu  coaily  to  be  overlooked. 
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an  inch  in  length  in  the  Eagles  and  Vultures,  but  are  occa- 
sionally wanting  in  the  latter.  Cuvier  states  that  the  coeca  are 
deficient  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Diurnal  Baptores,  but  we  have 
observed  than  in  the  Halieetus  Albicillay  Aquila  ChryscBtoSy  Astur 
palumbariuSi  and  Btiteo  nisus.  They  seldom  exceed  the  length 
above  mentioned,  fig.  78,  g,  and  in  the  Secretary  Vulture  they 
form  mere  tubercles.  In  the  Bam  Owl  the  cocca  severally 
measure  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  are  dilated  at  their 
blind  extremities;  they  are  proportionally  developed  in  the 
larger  StrigidxB, 

In  the  Cantores  they  are  invariably  very  short  where  present. 
Among  the  Scansorial  genera  which  possess  the  cocca,  these  parts 
are  found  to  vary  in  length,  measuring  in  the  Cuckoo  and  Wattle- 
bird  ( Glaucopis)y  each  half  an  inch ;  while  in  the  Scythrops,  or 
New  Holland  Toucan,  the  coeca  are  each  two  inches  long,  and 
moderately  wide. 

In  the  Rasoreg  the  coeca  present  considerable  varieties.  In  the 
Pigeons,  fig.  85,  ^,  they  are  as  short  as  in  the  Insessorial  order, 
and  are  sometimes  wanting  altogether  as  in  the  Crown-Pigeon. 
In  the  Guan  {Penelope  cristata)  each  coecum  is  about  three 
inches  in  length :  while  in  the  Grouse  each  coccum  measures  a 
yard  long,  being  thus  upwards  of  three  times  the  length  of  the 
entire  body.  The  internal  surface  of  these  extraordinary  ap- 
pendages to  the  alimentary  canal  is  further  increased  in  the 
Grouse  by  being  disposed  in  eight  longitudinal  folds,  which  extend 
from  their  blind  extremities  to  within  five  inches  of  their  termi- 
nation in  the  rectum-  We  have  always  found  the  coeca  in  this 
species  filled  with  a  homogeneous  pultaceous  matter  without  any 
trace  of  the  heather  buds,  the  remains  of  which  are  abundant  in 
the  faecal  matter  contiuned  in  the  ordinary  tract  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

In  the  Peacock  the  cocca  measure  each  about  one  foot  in 
length ;  in  the  Partridge  about  four  inches ;  in  the  Common  Fowl 
and  other  Phasianida  the  cocca  are  each  about  one-third  the 
length  of  the  body  ;  they  commence  by  a  narrow  pedicle,  which 
extends  about  half  their  length,  and  then  they  b^n  to  dilate  into 
reservoirs  for  the  chyme,  fig.  79,  g. 

In  the  Cursores  the  coeca  again  present  very  different  degrees 
of  developement.  In  the  Apteryx  the  cocca  are  each  five  inches 
in  length.  In  the  Emeu  they  are  narrow  and  short.  In  the 
Cassowary  they  are  wholly  deficient ;  while  in  the  Ostrich  they 
are  wide,  upwards  of  two  feet  each  in  length,  and  their  secreting 
and  absorbing  parietes  are  further  increased  by  being  produced 
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into  tt  ispiral  valve,  analoprous  to  that  which  exists  in  the  long 
ccccuin  ol"  the  ITare  nnd  Kabhit. 

lu  the  GrallfiiorfR  the  two  cceca  are  generally  short  where 
present ;  they  attain  their  fjrfntest  developement  in  this  order  in 
the  DeJiioiselle,  whore  the  len^^h  of  each  ccccnni  is  five  int;he»; 
and  they  arc  aii^o  large  in  the  Flaminrfo,  where  tliey  eaeh  mea- 
Bure  nearly  four  inches,  and  are  dilated  at  their  extremities,  prc- 
Bcntiug  with  the  gizzard,  crop,  laniellated  beak,  and  webbed  feet, 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  Anofidte  of  the  following  order. 

In  the  Niittttart's,  the  coeca,  where  they  arc  present,  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  being  very  short  in 
tlie  fiah-eating  Penguin,  Pelican,  Gull,  &c.,  and  long  in  the 
Diu'k,  Cioosc,  and  other  vegetable-feeding  LameUirostres.  In 
the  Crested  (irelje  {Podict-ps  cristatus),  each  ca'cuni  measures 
3-16ths  of  an  inch  in  length.  In  the  Canada  Gfjose  the  cceca 
are  each  nine  inches  in  length,  and  in  the  Whitcfronted  Goose 
the  same  parts  meaj^ure  severally  thirteen  inches.  They  have 
the  same  length  in  the  Black  Swaiu  In  the  Wild  Swan  the  co3oa 
measure  each  ten  inches  in  length,  while  in  the  tame  species  they 
are  each  fifteen  inches  long. 

As  digestion  may  be  supposed  to  go  on  less  actively  in  the 
Bomnolent,  niglit-fiying  Owls,  than  in  the  high-soaring  Diurnal 
Birds  of  Prey,  an  addititmal  complexity  f»f  the  alimentary  canal 
for  the  pnr|>o3c  of  retaining  the  chyme  sfpmewhat  longer  in  its 
passage,  might  be  expcctc<l ;  and  the  enlarged  coeca  of  the  Noc- 
turnal Rajttores  afford  the  rciiuLsite  adjustment  in  this  ciise.  For, 
although  the  nature  of  the  food  is  the  same  in  the  Owl  '  av*?  in  the 
Hawk,  yet  the  difiercuces  of  habit  of  life  call  for  con'esponding 
ditl'erences  in  the  mechanism  for  its  asvsimilaticm. 

In  the  Rasorial  Orthr,  where  the  nature  of  the  food  differs  so 
widely  from  that  of  the  Birds  of  Prey,  the  principal  modification 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  obtains  in  the  more  complex  structure 
of  the  crop,  proventriculus,  and  above  all  the  gizzard ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  cceca,  as  great  differences  obtain  in  their  devetojie- 
ment  as  in  the  litiptores.  Now  these  differences  are  explicable 
on  the  same  principle  as  has  just  been  applied  towards  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  differences  in  the  size  of  the  cocca  in  the  Mapfores. 
Where  the  diflcrcncc  in  the  locomotive  powers  is  so  great  in  the 
Dove-tribe   and  the  common  Fowl;  where   the  circulating  and 


'  The  indigestible  ports  of  iho  prey  of  the  Owl  do  nol  pabs  inlo  the  intestine,  bat 
arc  regiilnrlj  catt  or  reguigituieil  from  ibc  alumacli;  tin-  len|^tb  of  the  ctwa  cannot, 
tticrcforc,  b<?  accounted  for  on  Mncwrtncy'K  i5U])positioii  of  ibcir  being  leccivcrs  of  lliose 
pHrta. 
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reapiratory  systems  must  be  so  actively  exercised  to  enable  the 
Pigeon  to  take  its  daily  flights  and  in  some  is[)ecies  their  annual 
migrations — a  laiis  complicated  intestinal  canal  may  naturally  be 
supposed  with  such  increased  energy  in  the  aninial  and  vital 
functions  to  do  the  business  of  digestion,  than  in  the  more  sluggish 
and  terrestrial  vegetable  feeders ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
Ac  requisite  complexity  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  obtained  by  an 
increased  develojKjment  of  the  ccecal  processes  in  the  Gallinay 
while  in  the  Columlndte  the  cfleca  remain  as  little  developed  as  in 
the  IfifrsgoreSy  which  they  resemble  in  powers  of  flight.  If  we 
regard  the  c<Eca  as  excretive  organs,  their  diiferences  in  the  above 
orders  may  be  in  like  manner  explained  by  their  relations  to  the 
locomotive  and  respiratory  functions. 

In  the  Cursores  the  developement  of  cccca  seems  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  quantity  of  food,  and  the  ease  witli  which  it  may 
be  obtained,  according  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  sijeciea. 
In  the  Cassowary,  which  is  a  native  of  fertile  and  tropical  islands. 
New  Guinea,  North  of  Australia,  New  Britain,  &c.,  vegetable 
food  of  a  more  cxslly  digestible  nature  may  be  selected,  and  it 
need  not  be  detained  long,  where  a  fresh  sui)ply  can  be  so  readily 
procured.  But  in  the  Ostrich,  which  dwells  amidst  arid  sands 
and  barren  deserts,  every  contrivance  has  been  adopted  in  the 
structure  of  the  digestive  apparatus  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
nutritious  matter  of  the  food  which  is  swallmved^ 

In  the  Grallatorcs,  where  no  material  thfterences  of  locomotive 
powers  or  means  of  obtaining  food  exist,  the  cccca  present  in  their 
developement  a  direct  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  are 
meet  developed  in  the  Gruidce.  The  same  holds  good  in  the 
Naiatores. 

AVhy  the  increased  extent  of  Intestinal  surface  in  the  above 
♦lifferent  crises  should  be  chiufly  obtained  by  the  elongation  of  the 
cceca,  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  stones  and  other  foreign  bodies  which  birds  swallow, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  shoul<l  be  a  free  passage  for  these 
through  the  intestinal  canal,  which  is  therefore  generally  short 
and  of  pretty  uniform  diameter.  In  the  omnivorous  Binls  of  the 
tropics,  as  the  Ilornbills,  Toucans,  Touracos,  and  Parrots,  wliich 
dwell  among  ever-bearing  fruit-trees,  the  rapid  yiassage  of  the 
food  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  extraction  of  a  due  su|>ply  of 
nourishment,  but  is  compensated  by  the  unfailing  abundance  of 
the  tfiupply.  But  where  a  fireater  quantity  of  the  chyle  is  to  be 
extracted  from  the  tixxl,  and  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
a   greater   proportion  of  foreign   substances  is  required  for  its 
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trituration, — while  the  advantages  of  a  short  intestinal  tract  are 
obtjiincHl,  ihc  rhyme  is  at  thu  saiiif  time  prevented  iVom  being 
j)reniatui"ely  t'xpelled  by  the  siipcradditiun  i>f  tlie  two  ca'cal  bags 
which  cammiiiiirnle  with  the  intestines  by  orifices  that  are  too 
small  to  :idmit  pebbles  or  nndijrested  seeds,  but  wltich  allow  the 
chyme  to  pass  in.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  detained,  and  ohylifiea- 
tion  assisted  l)y  the  secretion  of  the  ccecal  parietes,  and  the  due 
proportion  tif  nutriment  extracted. 

The  large  intestine  ia  seldom  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
length  of  the  body,  and,  except  in  the  O.stricli  and  liustard,  is 

continued  straight  from  the  cojca 
to  the  cloaca;  it  may  therefore 
be  termed  the  rectum  rather  than 
the  colon.  It  is  usually  wider 
til  an  the  small  intestine,  and  its 
[\  vilH  are  coarser,  shorter,  and  less 
numerous.  The  rectum,  fig.  86, 
a,  tenninates  by  a  valvular  cir- 
r-ular  orifice,  6,  in  a  more  or  less 
dilated  cavity,  whicli  is  the  re- 
mains of  the  aLluntois,  and  now 
forms  a  rudiiuental  uiinary  blad- 
der, e,  d.  The  uretor^i,  A,  A,  and 
ettercnt  parts  of  the  geticrative 
ajipsiratus, /',  g,  open  into  a  trans- 
verse groove  at  tlie  lower  part  of  the  urinary  dilatation ;  and  be- 
yond this  is  the  cxteraal  cavity  wliich  lodges,  as  in  Keiitiles, 
Marsupials  and  IVIomitremes,  the  anal  glands  and  the  exciting 
organs  of  generation.  The  anal  fullicles  in  Birds  are  loilged  in 
a  conicid  glandidar  cavity,  k,  which  communicates  with  the  pos- 
terior par't  uf  the  outer  compartment  of  the  cloaca,  and  has  ol>- 
tained  from  its  discoverer  the  name  of  Bursa  FtibriciL 

§  149.  Liver  of  Birds. — (In  the  hyp'*thesis  of  chylification,  or 
on  that  of  the  fonnation  of  blood-tliscs,  or  on  that  of  the  pro- 
duction of  gra]»e-sxjgar  in  relation  to  the  raising  of  animal  heat, 
being  essential  Junctions  of  the  liver,  it  might  have  been  expected, 
since  thgostion  is  so  much  more  active  and  the  blood  so  much 
more  abundant  and  rich,  and  the  temperature  so  much  higher  in 
Birds  than  in  Reptiles,  that  the  liver  would  be  proportionally 
larger ;  but  it  is  not  so.  *  Carefully  ascertained  upon  delicate 
balances,'  the  proportionate  weight  of  the  liver  to  the  body  is  the 
same  in  a  Vulture  as  in  a  Tortoise,  in  an  Owl  as  in  u  Bull-frog, 
in  a  Curlew  as  in  a  Corn-snake,  in  a  Turkey  an  in  an  Alligator, 
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&C.'  *  My  own  observations  show  the  liver  to  be  relatively  largest 
in  the  less  active  aquatic  and  land  birds^  smallest  in  the  birds 
that  fly  best  and  breathe 
most:  compared  in  the  li- 
mits of  the  class  the  liver 
seems  to  be  developed  in- 
versely as  the  lungs  and 
their  appendages,  and  so 
far  as  it  is  associated  with 
the  lungs  in  eliminating 
waste  elements  from  the 
blood,  to  have  less  to  do  in 
that  way,  as  the  breathing 
organs  perform  most. 

The  liver,  figs.  85,  87,  |vv\AS|fe 
iR,m,i8  situated  a  little  above  ''-^^^'^^  ' 
the  middle  of  the  thoracic 
abdominal  cavity,  with  its 
convex  surface  towards  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  its 
concavity  turned  towards 
the  subjacent  viscera:  the 
right  lobe  covers  the  begin- 
ning of  the  duodenal  loop, 
pancreas,  and  part  of  the 
small  intestines;  the  left 
lobe  covers  the  proventri- 
culus  and  part  of  the  giz- 
zard ;  and  the  apex  of  the 
heart  is  received  between 
the  upper  ends  of  these 
principal  lobes.  The  liver 
is,  as  it  were,  moulded  upon 
all  these  parts,  and  presents 
corresponding  depressions 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  them. 

It  is  generally  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  lobes  (RaptoreM, 

'  Namber  of  timet  tfae  weight  of  the  lirer  in  that  of  the  bodj : 

Cathartet  atratus,  47;  ChtJmia  earetta,  47: 
SjfrniuM  nebnlontm,  56  ;  Rana  Catesbiana,  55: 
TaulalmM  loetdatar,  64;  CoUber  gmOatuM,  64: 
MdngriM  gaBopaw,  70 ;  AUigatar  iMeau,  73: 
and  see  other  examples,  in  ocxlt.  p.  113. 
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Stork),  which  are  often  separated  for  a  short  extent,  and  con- 
nected t(ij[?ether  by  a  narrow  ii^thnms  of  the  glandular  substance. 
In  some  liinln,  however,  as  in  the  Pigeon,  Corinoraut,  Swan,  and 
Goose,  there  is  a  third,  smaller  lobe,  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
liver  between  the  lateral  hvbes,  whirh  from  its  situation  a]»pcars 
analo<f(PUS  to  the  *  lobuliia  Spigelii '  of  Mannnaliiu  In  the  Com- 
mon Fowl  the  lei't  lobe  is  occasionally  cleft  from  below  so  deeply 
as  to  form  two  lobes  on  tliat  i*ide.  In  most  species  the  right  lobe 
exceeds  the  left  in  size ;  this  is  remarkably  so  in  the  Bustard,  in 
which  the  right  lobe  extends  into  the  pelvis.'  In  the  Eagle,  how- 
ever, the  left  lobe  is  sometimes  the  largest.  Each  lobe  is  invested 
by  a  double  membranous  tunic,  one  embracing  it  closely,  the 
other  surrounding  it  loosely,  like  the  pcricardinm  of  the  heart. 
They  are  formed  by  laminic  oi'  the  peritoneum,  and  by  the  air- 
cells.  The  two  adherent  layers  are  continued  from  the  l>ase  of 
the  liver,  one  over  the  anterior,  the  other  over  the  posterior  sur- 
i'ace,  closely  adhering  to  the  proper  capsule :  the  loose  layers  are 
fonned  by  the  hc]>atic  air-cell,  surrounding  each  lateral  lobe,  the 
thin  bor<ler  oi'  which  is  usually  free. 

The  j)riiicipal  liganicnt  of  the  liver  is  formed  by  a  large  and 
strong  duj)!Jcaturc  of  the  peritoneum,  which  divides  the  abdomen 
longitudinally  like  the  thoracic  mediastinum  in  JMammalia.  It  is 
reflected  from  the  linea  alba  and  middle  line  of  tlie  sternum  ujwn 
the  pericardium,  and  passes  deeply  into  the  interspace  of  the  lobes 
of  tlie  liver;  it  is  attached  to  these  lobes  through  their  whole 
extent,  and  connects  them  below  to  the  gizzaixl  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  duodenal  ft  ►Id  on  the  other:  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  liver  arc  attachett  to  the  contiguous  air-cells ;  and  the 
whole  viscus  is  thus  kept  steady  in  its  situation  during  the  rapid 
and  violent  movements  i>f  the  bird.  The  ligament  first  described 
is  analogous  U)  the  falciform  ligamctit  of  !Manunalia  ;  and,  al- 
though there  is  no  free  margin  enclosing  a  round  ligament,  yet 
the  remains  of  the  undjilicid  vein  may  he  traced  witliin  the  dupH- 
catnre  of  the  membranes  forming  the  septiuu.  As  the  muscular 
se[itum  between  the  thorax  and  abditmen  is  wanting,  there  is  con- 
sequently no  coi'onary  ligament ;  but  the  numeri>us  membranous 
processes  which  pass  from  the  liver  to  the  surrounding  parts 
amjily  com|)cnsate  for  its  absence. 

The  liver  is  of  a  lighter  colour  in  Birds  of  Hight  than  in  the 
heavier    Wateriowl,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  livid  brown.       Each 

•  The  French  Acndcniicinns  (xf.  2dc  prvrtic,  pp.  99-109)  saw  thii  in  some  of  their 
Biutards  ■■  but  in  the  male  dissected  by  mc  the  hepatic  lobes  were  cqnnl,  and  hoih 
were  long. 
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lolw  btt  ite  hepatic  artery  and  vena  portje.  The  hepatic  artenes 
arc  pTfi|>ortionally  smaJl,  but  the  portal  veins  arc  of  great  size, 
being  formed  not  only  by  the  veins  of  the  intestinal  canal,  pan- 
creas, and  spleen,  but  also  by  the  inferior  emulc^nt  and  sacral 
Teiiia.  The  blood,  which  has  circulatcfl  in  the  liver,  is  returned 
to  the  inferior  cava  by  two  venje  hepaticae.  There  are  occasionally 
some  anudler  hepatic  veins  in  addition  to  the  two  principal  ones. 
The  coats  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  appear  to  be  equally 
■ttached  to  the  substance  of  the  liver.  A  duct  arises  by  two 
roots  from  each  lobe,  and  the  biliary  secretion  is  carried  out  of  the 
lirer  by  these  two  and  sometimes  by  three  ducts ;  one  duct  always 
terminates  directly  in  the  intestine,  and  is  an  *  hepatic  duct,* 
fig.  87,  «,  « ;  the  other  enters  the  gall-bladder,  and  is  an  *  cyst- 
hepatic  duct,'  ib.  o' ;  tlie  cystic  bile  is  conveyed  to  the  duodenum 
by  a  '  cystic  duct,*  ib.  o.  Where,  as  in  a  few  instances,  the  gall- 
bhMider  does  not  exist,  both  hepatic  ducts  terminate  separately  in 
the  daodenum,  fig.  Ho,  n,  n :  but  in  no  case  is  there  a  single 
ductus  communis  choledochus  as  in  Mammalia. 

The  if  all- bladder,  fig.  87,  />,  is  situated  near  the  mesial  edge  of 
the  concave  or  under  side  of  the  right  lobe,  and  is  commonly 
lodged  in  a  sliallow  depression  of  the  liver ;  but  sometimes,  as  in 
the  Eagle,  Bustard,  and  Connoraut,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
bag  is  attached  to  the  liver.  It  has  no  visible  muscular  tunic : 
its  inner  surface  is  delicately  reticulated. 

The  gall-bladder  is  present  in  all  the  JRnptores,  Insessores,  and 
Wntatores.  It  is  wanting  in  a  great  proi>ortion  of  the  Scansores, 
as  in  the  genus  lihamphastos  and  in  almost  all  the  Psittacidce  and 
CvevUdte.  Among  the  Rasores  the  gall-bladder  is  constantly 
deficient  in  the  Columbidee  or  Dove-tribe  alone,  in  which  the 
co-ca  are  shorter  than  in  any  other  vegetable  feeder.  The  gaU- 
bladder  is  occasionally  absent,  according  to  the  French  Acade- 
micians,'  in  the  Guinea-fowl;  and  they  also  found  it  wanting  iu 
two  oat  of  six  Demoiselles  ( Ant hropo ides  Virffo).  The  gall-bladder 
is  flmall  and  sometimes  absent  in  the  Bittern :  I  foimd  it  absent  iu 
ODC  out  of  three  Kivis  (Apteri/x):  it  is  always  wanting  in  the 
Ostrich,  but  is  present  in  the  Emeu  and  Cassowary. 

The  bile,  as  before  observed,  passes  directly  into  the  gall- 
bladder, and  not  by  regurgitation  from  a  ductus  chc>le<lochus ; 
the  cyst-hepatic  duct  arises  from  the  right  lobe,  and  is  continued 
in  some  bir<ls  along  that  side  of  the  bag  wliich  is  in  contact  with 
the  liver,  where  it  penetrates  the  coats  of  the  cyst  and  termi- 
nates about  one-third  from  the  lower  or  posterior  end.     In  the 
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Homblll '  I  found  it  passing  over  the  upper  end  of  the  blmlder 
the  uiiterior  or  free  surface,  and  the  cysitic  duct  omtinued  from 
the  \Mut  where  the  cyst-hepatic  duct  opened  into  the  bhidder  ;  so 
that  the  cystic  duct  had  a  eoinmumcatiau  both  with  the  reservoir 
and  the  cyst-hepatic  duet ;  being  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
ductus  communiti  choledochua ;  (fig.  87,  where  x  represents  the 
orifice  by  which  the  bile  passes  both  in  and  out  of  the  gall- 
bladder). ^ 

In  the  Goose  the  cyst-hepatic  duct  terminates  by  a  very  smaUH 
orifice,  surrounded  by  a  smooth  prujection  of  the  Inner  membrane, 
which,  aided  by  the  oljli(iuily  of  the  duct,  acts  as  a  valve  and  pre- 
vents any  regurgitation  towards  the  liver.  The  cystic  duct  here 
pat*se.s  abruptly  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  gall-bladder, 
which  is  not  prolonged  into  a  neck.  The  duct  makes  a  turn 
round  the  end  of  the  bag,  and  is  so  closely  applied  to  it,  as  to 
require  a  careful  examination  to  determine  the  true  place  of  its 
commencement. 

The  hepatic  duct,  fig.  87,  n,  arises  by  two  branches  from  the 
large  lateral   lobes  of  the  liver,  which   unite  in  the   fissure  or  j 
'gates'  of  the  gland.     Two  hepatic  ducts  have  been  found  in  th»^| 
Curaasow  ;  but  these  and  the  cystic  duct  terminate  separately  in  " 
the  duoflenum.      Of  the  two  hepatic  ducts  in  Pigeons,  one,  tlie 
right  and  larger,  enters  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum,  the  otlier 
near  its  termination.     The  place  of  termination  of  the  cystic  and 
hepatic  duct  is  generally,  as  shown  in  fig.  87,  pretty  close  together 
at  the  end  of  the  fold  of  the  duodeinixn  ;  but  in  the  Ostrich  one  of 
tlie  hepatic  ducts,  which  is  very  large  and  short,  terminates  in  the 
commencement  of  the  duodenum  about  an  inch  from  the  pylt^rus; 
while  the  other  cntei*8  with  the  pancreatic  duct  at  the  termination 
of  the  duodenum.     Both  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts  undergo  a 
slight  thickening  in  their  coats  just  before  their  termination.     The 
passage  c»f  the  bile-ilucts  in  Birds  through  the  coats  of  the  intcs-  ^M 
tine  is  oblique,  and  they  terminate  upon  a  valvular  promiuence  of  V 
the  lining  membrane  ol'the  gut, 

§  150.  Pancreas  of  Birds, — The  nou-mastlcation  of  food  in  the 
mouth  is  associated  with  a  low  condition  of  the  salivary  glands ;  a 
large  pancreas  is  concomitant  with  gastric  mastication,  in  Birds, 
This  organ,  figs.  85, 87,  q,  y,  consists  of  two  ( Picus,  Certhia,  Upupa, 
Ctiprimulffus,  Grus,  Cnlf/mhus),  and  sometiines  of  three  (  Oriolus)y 
distinct  [mrtions;  but  these  are  su  closely  applied  together  at  some 
point  of  their  surface  as  to  appear  like  one  continuous  gland,  fig, 
88.  It  is  of  a  narrow,  elongated,  trihedral  form,  lodged  in  the  inter- 
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Space  of  the  duodenal  fold,  and  generally  bent  upon  itself  like  the 
duodenum,  as  in  the  Ilin'iibill,  fig,  87,  q. 
It  is  there   supported   by  the  gastro- 
hepatic  and  gastro-colic  omenta. 

The  structure  of  the  pancreas  is 
conglomerate,  like  that  of  the  sali- 
vary glands,  but  the  ultimate  folli- 
cles are  differently  ihsposed.  In  the 
salivary  glands  these  are  irregularly 
branched,  while  those  of  the  pancreas 
in  Birds  diverge  in  the  same  jdanc 
from  digitated  and  pLnnatifid  groups. 
The  substance  is  firmer  than  in  Rep- 
tiles, of  a  pinkish,  yellowish,  or  brown- 
ish colour. 

The  ducts,  figs.  85,87,88,  r^r^  formed 
by  the  reitei'atcd  unit>n  of  the  efferent 
branches  from  the  component  follicles 
of  the  pancreas,  are  in  general  two  in 
number,  which  terminate  sejjarately  in 
close  proximity  to  the  hepatic  and 
C3''Stic  tlucts*,  n  ;  but  occasionally  there 
are  three  pancreatic  ducts,  .as  in  the 
Fowl,  Pigeon,  Raven,  and  Hornbill ; 
in  which  case  the  third  duct  commonly 
teiTuinatcs  at  a  distance  from  the  other 
two:  in  the  Hornbill  it  j>roceeda  from 
an  enlarged  lobe  of  the  pancreas  at  the 
end  of  the  duodenal  fold,  and  enters 
that  part,  at  r\  fig,  87.  As  a  rule, 
the  pancreatic  secretion  is  the  first 
poured  into  the  gut,  the  cystic  bile 
is  the  last. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ABSORBENT    SYSTEM    OF    BIRDS. 


§151.  The  absorbents  of  Birds >  as  of  ReptUes,  differ  from  those 
of  Mftmmals  in  having  fewer  valves,  which  are  also  less  perfect,i 
being  bo  loose  as  frequently  to  permit  for  a  certain  extent  a 
retrugmcle  [massage  of  the  injected  fluid.  The  lactcals,  lymphatics, 
and  thoracic  ducts  have  very  thin  parietcs,  so  as  easily  to  be 
ruptured:  they  are  composed  of  tivo  tuuics,  of  which  the  internal 
is  tlie  weakest. 

The  lynijih  resembles  tliat  of  Mammals,  but  the  chyle  differs 
essentially  iu  its  transjtarency  and  want  of  colour.  Tlie  lacteals 
have,  however,  been  observed  to  contain  an  opaque  white  tlui<l  in 
a  Woodpecker  that  had  been  killed  after  swallowing  a  quantity 
af  nni^. 

With  resj>ect  to  the  disposition  of  the  absorbents,  they  do  not 
form  in  Birds  two  strata,  as  in  Mammals ;  at  least  those  vu\y 
have  been  itbscrved  which  corres|Mmd  to  the  deeji-seated  absorbents 
which  accompany  the  large  vessels. 

The  lymphatic  f^lands  or  ganglions  are  few  in  Birds  j  the  most 
constant  and  cttnsptcuous  are  those  at  the  ant-crior  part  of  the  chest 
or  tlie  root  of  the  neck.  Small  ones  have  been  seen  in  the  axilla 
and  groin  of  sea-birds  {Aptenndi/tes).  In  other  parts  uf  the  body 
the  absorbent  glands  are  ret*hiccd  by  plexuses  of  lymphatic  vessels 
surrounding  the  principal  bluodvessels. 

The  absorbents  of  Birds  terminate  principally  by  two  thoracic 
ducts,  one  ou  either  side,  which  enter  the  right  and  left  pigular 
veins  by  several  orifices  ;  the  plexuses  of  the  posterior  |>art  of  the 
body  communicate  with  the  contiguous  sacral  and  renal  veins. 

The  lyinpliatici^  of  the  foot  unite  to  fonn  the  vessels  which  are 
found  running  along  the  sides  of  each  toe,  fig.  89,  l.  In  the 
Palmipedes  there  are  anastomosing  branches  which  pass  from 
the  lateral  vessel  of  one  toe  to  that  of  the  adjoining  toe,  ibrmiug 
arches  in  the  uniting  web,  2.  These  Itranches  fonn  a  small  plexus, 
:«,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  digitoinetalarsal  joint,  from  which 
three  or  four  lymphatics  are  continued.     The  anterior  and  in- 
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tem&l  branchee,  4,  accompany  the  bloodveseeb,  and  form  a  net- 
work arijund  them ;  the  posterior  and  external  branches,  5,  receive 
the  lymphatics  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  then  ascend 
akHig  the  mctatarse,  and 
Ibtm  at  ita  proximal  arti- 
culation a  close  network,  6, 
from  which  the  vessels  climb 
the  tibia,  formings  a  plexus, 
7,  around  it  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  leg;  from  this 
proceed  two  branches,  of 
which  the  smaller  passes 
along  the  anterior  part  of 
the  depression  between  the 
tibia  and  fibula  as  far  as  the 
knee-joint,  where  it  joins 
the  other  branch  which  ac- 
companies the  bloodvessels. 
The  trunk  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  preceding 
branches  accompanies  the 
femoral  vessels,  forming 
plexuses  in  its  course,  8, 
which  receive  tributary  ab- 
•orbents  from  the  surround- 
ing muscles,  and  a  large 
branch,  9,  corresponding  to 
the  deep-seated  femoral  ves- 
sels. 

The  iliac  trunk,  lo,  ac- 
companies the  groat  femo- 
ral vein  into  the  abdomen, 
which  it  enters  anterior  to 
the  origin  of  the  pubis ;  it 
tliere  receives  branches  from 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  pel- 
vis, 11,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
rates into  two  di\isions. 

The  posterior  division  re- 
ceives some  lymphatics  from 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  kidneys,  and  those  of  the  ovary  or  testi- 
'  From  Laath's  Monograph,  Aniudes  dcs  Sciences  Nat.  t.  lii.  pis.  33  and  25. 
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cles ;  it  communicates  anteriorly  with  a  brancli  from  the  absorl 
wliich  stirrnund  the  great  mesenteric  artery,  and  posteriorly  with' 
large  vesicular  plexuses  or  receptacles,  12,  13,  surroundin«i;  the 
aorta  and  its  branches,  and  which  receives  the  IjTiiphatica  from 
the  renal  plexus,  and  those  accompanying  the  arteria  sacra 
media,  14. 

The  sacral  or  pelvic  plexifonn  vesicles  of  the  l^-mph  are  two  in 
number,  situated  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  body,  in  the  angle 
between  the  tail  and  the  thigh.  Each  vesicle  is  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  kidney-bean  in  the  Goose.'  They  have  muscular 
coats  with  striated  fibre,  distinctly  recognisable  in  those  of  the 
Ostrich,  where  these  *  lymph-hearts'  are  attached  to  the  con- 
tiguous bune.  In  the  Ca.S8owary,  Stork,  and  G<X)8e,  they  lie  free. 
The  pulsations  correspond  with  the  motions  of  respiration. 

The  an(cM"ior  division  of  the  temoral  lymjdiatic  trunk,  I6,  accom- 
panies the  aorta,  upon  wliich  it  forms  a  plexus  with  the  branch  of 
the  op^Mislte  side,  and  with  the  intestinal  absorbents,  15.     These 
vessels  conunence  from  a  plexilbrm  continuous  network  situated 
between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine ;  they 
are  larger  here  than  when  they  quit  the  intestine  to  pass  uj>on 
the  mesentery.     They  accompany  the  branches  of  the  superior      1 
mesenteric  artery,  there  being  many  absorbents  for  one  artcry,a| 
which  by  their  anastomoses  form  plexuses  surrounding  the  blood- ^^ 
vessels.       Before   rejiching  the   aorta,   the  lacteals    conununicnte 
with  the  inferior  or  posterior  division  of  tlie  femoral  trunk,  and 
\rith  the  absorbents  of  the   ovary  or  testicles,  after  which  they^J 
pass  upon  the  aorta,  I6,  17,  where  they  receive  the  lymphatics  ofH 
the  pancreas  and  duodenum,  and  terminate  by  uniting  around  the 
cceliac-  axis,  is,  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  the  proventri- 
culus,  c,  the   gizzard,  and   the  spleen,  forming   a   considerable 
plexus,  from  which,  according  to  Lauth,'  it  is  by  no  means  rare 
to  see  bran<*hes  passing  to  tenntnatc  in  the  surrounding  veins. 

The  aortic  plexus,  19,  which  answers  to  the  *  receptaculum 
chyli '  "'f  Manmuds,  gives  origin  to  two  thoracic  dnct^,  5*0,  20,  of 
varying  calibre,  but  often,  as  in  the  Goose,  exceeding  a  bne  in 
diameter.  They  are  situated  at  their  origin  behind  the  teso- 
phagus,  «,  and  in  front  of  the  aorta,  h ;  they  advance  forward, 
diverging  slightly  from  each  other,  pass  over  the  lungs,  m;,  »r,  from 
which  they  receive  some  hnnphatics,  and  terminate  respectively, 
after  being  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  wing,  in   the  jugular, 
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vein  of  the  same  side.  The  left  thoracic  duct,  before  entering 
the  vein,  receives  the  trunk  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  side  of 
the  neck ;  the  right  thoracic  duct  receives  only  a  branch  of  those 
of  the  same  side. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  wing  follow  the  course  of  the  brachial 
artery,  forming  a  plexus  around  it,  especially  at  the  elbow-joint. 
Their  principal  trunk,  to  which  all  the  collateral  branches  are 
united  about  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus,  is  here  of  large  size, 
but  its  diameter  soon  begins  to  be  diminished,  and  it  is  very  small 
at  the  head  of  the  humerus.  When  it  reaches  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  it  receives  two  or  three  large  lymphatics  from  the  pectoral 
muscles,  and  a  branch  which  accompanies  the  brachial  plexus. 
Soon  after  a  small  lymphatic  gland  is  sometimes  formed  on  the 
trunk,  which  lastly  unites  with  the  thoracic  duct  of  its  own  side. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  head  accompany  the  branches  of  the 
jugular  vein,  and  are  readily  discerned  upon  those  which  are 
situated  between  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw.  They  form,  by 
uniting  with  the  cervical  absorbents,  two  lateral  branches  on  each 
side,  which  accompany  the  corresponding  jugular  vein,  being 
situated,  one  in  front,  the  other  behind  that  vessel.  These  lym- 
phatics communicate  together,  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  neck,  by  transverse  or  oblique  branches.  They  receive  in 
their  progress  absorbents  from  the  muscles,  and  from  the  peculiar 
glands  which  are  seen  beneath  the  skin  of  the  neck.  The  internal 
branch  on  the  left  side  receives  also  a  considerable  absorbent  from 
the  oesophagus.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  both  branches 
receive  a  notable  branch  which  accompanies  the  carotid  arteries, 
and  a  little  furdier  on  they  form  on  each  side  a  lymphatic  gland 
situated  on  the  jugular  vein.  On  the  right  side  the  trunk  of  the 
cervical  lymphatics  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein,  after  having 
furnished  a  communicating  branch  with  the  thoracic  canal  of  that 
side ;  on  the  left  side  it  terminates  at  once  in  the  corresponding 
thoracic  duct. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


CIRCULATING   SYSTEM   OF   BIRDS. 


§  152.  Blood  of  Birds, — The  blood  is  hot  and  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  The  blood-discs  are  more  abundant  than  in  the  cold- 
blooded Vertebrates,  save,  perhaps,  in  some  Ophidia:  they  are 
nucleated,  elliptic,  and  flattened  in  form;  averaging  in  size,  in 
long  diameter  -jj-jVjt*^*  '^^  short  diameter  ybot^'  ®^  *^  inch; 
with  the  following  observed  extremes:  —  Humming-bird,  long 
diameter  gVar*  short  diameter  -j-gW »  Ostrich,  long  diameter  -j-jV?* 
short  diameter  -gsW-  Milne-Edwards  notes  decimally  the  fol- 
lowing range  of  size  in  different  species  of  the  class : — *  Long 
diameter,  maximum,  1*59;  minimum,  1*105:  short  diamieter, 
maximum,  1*110;  minimum,  1*158.' '  (Metrical  system.) 

The  blood-discs  are  largest  in  the  embryo,  losing  size  as  the 
respiration  gains  in  activity  and  extent  in  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dividual to  maturity.  The  smaller  size  of  the  blood-discs  of  Birds 
as  compared  with  those  of  cold-blooded  Ovipara  exemplifies  the 
same  inverse  ratio  of  their  size  to  the  amount  of  respiration.  The 
proportion  of  organic  matters  contained  in  the  water  of  the  blood 
is  greater  than  in  the  Hamatocryaf  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  subjoined  Tables  with  those  in  vol.  i.  pp.  463,  464  : — 


AVE8 

Water 

Clot 

Albnmen 
and  Salts 

Ancu  Boschcu  (Duck)  ..... 
Ardea  cinerea  (Heron)              .... 
Columba  livia  (Pigeon)             .... 
Gailua  domatiau  (Fowl)          .... 
Corvut  Corax  (Raven)              .... 

765 
808 
797 
780 
797 

150 
133 
156 
157 
146 

85 
59 
47 
63 
56  » 

Ardea   nyeticorax    (Night 

Heron) 
Symittm  ndndosum  (Barred 

Owl)  .... 
CatharUa  atratus    (Black 

Vulture) 

MOIST  BLOOD-DISCS 

PLASMA 

Total 
weight 

Water 

Solid 
matter 

Total     1    ^^_     1    Solid 
weight    1    ""*'^     Inmttein 

315-84 
427-36 
626-88 

236-88 
320-52 
47016 

78-96 
106-84 
156-72 

684-16 
572-64 
373-12 

639  01 
51914 
329-01 

4815 
-.50 
441 1» 
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The  fibrine  in  the  blood  of  Birds  is  soft  and  very  lacerablei 
The  serum  h  osaallj  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  but  is  golden  in 
the  CatharUt  utratus.  Dr.  Jones  notices  tlie  stninf^  musky 
odour  of  the  blood  of  this  Vulture,  like  that  of  the  living  bird.' 

§  153.  Heart  of  Birds. — Tliis  organ  consists  of  two  ventricles 
and  two  auricles;  the  septum  of  both  being  complete. 

The  form  of  the  heart  is  alw  ays  that  of  a  cone,  sometimes  wide 
and  short,  as  in  the  Ostrii-h  and  Crane ;  sometimes  more  elon- 
gated, as  in  the  Emeu,  fig.  90, 
snd    Vultwre ;    or    still    more  *** 

acute,  as  in  the    Curlew    and 
Conunon  FowL 

Itfi  situation  ia  more  anterior 
and  medal  than  in  Mammalia, 
and  its  axis  is  always  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  tnink.  It 
is  not  contained  with  the  lungs 
in  an  especial  cavity,  but  its 
a|>ex  is  hxlged  between  the  ^^ 
lobes  of  the  liver;  the  dia- 
3>hragm,  as  a  rule,  not  being 
so  far  developed  as  to  separate 
the  chest  from  the  ab<lomen. 

As  the  lungs  are  confined  to 
the  dorsal  part  of  tlie  chest,  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  pericardium  is  exposed 
when  the  sternum  of  the  bird  is  removed.  The  i»ericarclium  is 
thin,  but  of  a  6rm  texture,  and  adheres  by  its  externjil  surface  to 
the  surrounding  air-cells.  It  is  iif  considerable  size,  and  commonly 
prolonged  for  some  way  between  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 

The  auricles  of  the  heart  in  Birds  have  not  externally  such 

free    appendices  as  in    Mammals.       The    right  auricle  is  much 

^larger  than  the  left;  it  is  more  distinctly  dividcfl  internally  into 

rinus,  ib.  d,  and  auricle  proper,  A,  i,  j,  than  in  Mammals,  and 

Hbeme  parts  are  separated  by  a  more  complete  valvular  structure, 

bat  less  definitely  developed  than  in  the  Croccxlilc. 

Thi'ec  veins  terminate  in  the  sinus,  there  being  in  Birds  always 
two  precavals,  as  in  Reptiles,  The  right  precaval,  ib.  a,  which 
returns  the  bloo<l  from  the  right  wing  and  right  side  of  the  neck, 
terminates  in  the  uj»per  and  anterior  part  of  the  sinus ;  the  lei't 
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precaval,  ib.  i,  winds  rouurl  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  left  aimcle  to 
open  into  the  lowci"  part  of  the  sinus;  just  before  its  termination 
it  receives  the  coronary  vein,  so  that  this  does  not  open  separately 
into  the  auricle  aa  in  most  Mammals.  The  postcaval  vein,  ib.  c, 
terminates  in  the  sinus  just  above  the  orifice  of  the  left  precaval, 
and  a  semilunar  valvular  fold,  ib.  A,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
coronary  vein  in  man,  is  extended  forward  between  these  orifices 
80  as  to  separate  them,  and  afford  a  protection  to  the  mouth  of 
the  left  precaval,  in  addition  to  that  which  it  derives  in  common 
with  the  other  veins  from  tlie  larger  valves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
sinus. 

The  disposition  of  the  valves  between  the  sinus  and  auricle 
seems  more  especially  destined  to  prevent  regurgitation  into  the 
sinus,  when  the  pulmonary  circulation  may  he  impeded.  A 
strong  oblique  semilunar  muscular  fold,  ib.  17,  commences  in  the 
Emeu  by  a  band  of  muscular  fibres  running  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  auricle,  and  expanding  into  a  valvulai*  form  extends  along 
the  posterior  and  left  side  of  the  sinus,  terminating  at  the  lower 
pai't  of  the  fossa  ovalis,  ib.  L  A  second  semilunar  muscular 
valve,  ib.^/",  of  equal  size,  extends  parallel  with  the  jtreccding 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  orifice  of  the  sinus,  its  lower 
extremity  being  fixed  to  the  smooth  floor  of  the  auricle,  its  upper 
extremity  being  continuctl  into  a  strong  muscular  column  running 
parallel  to  the  one  first  mentioned  across  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  auricle,  and  giving  off  from  its  sides  the  gi'catcr  part  of 
the  musrult  pectinati.  From  this  structure  it  results  that  the  more 
powerfully  the  musculi  pectinati  act  in  overcoming  the  obstacle 
Xa  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle,  the 
closer  will  the  valves  he  drawn  tdgethcr,  and  the  stronger  will  be 
the  resistance  made  to  tlicm  liy  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood 
from  the  auricle  into  the  sinus.  The  valves /"and // arc  homo- 
logous with  the  pair  diriding  the  auricle,  o,  from  the  sinus, «,  in  the 
Crocodile's  heart  (vol.  i.  fig.  339).  The  parietea  of  the  auricle 
in  the  interspaces  of  the  muscular  fasciculi  are  thin  and  trans- 
parent, consisting  in  many  parts  only  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  cavity  and  the  reflected  layer  of  the  pericardium  blended 
together.  The/ojs.*a  ovalis,  fig.  90,  j,  is  a  deep  depression  situated 
behind  the  posterior  semilunar  valve,  which,  we  may  observe,  bears 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  fossa  as  the  annulus  ovalis  in  the 
human  heart.  The  membranous  septum  closing  the  foramen 
ovale  is  complete  and  strong,  but  thin  aud  semitransparent.  The 
appendix  auriculcR,  ib.  z,  is  the  most  muscular  part  of  the  cavity ; 
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it  does  not  project  freely  in  front  of  the  great  vessels  arising  from 
the  ventricles,  but  is  tightly  tied  down  to  them  by  the  reflected 
layer  of  the  pericardium.  The  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  an 
oblique  slit,  fig.  92,  A;  a  bristle  is  passed  through  it  in  fig.  90. 
The  manner  in  which  regurgitation  by  this  orifice  is  prevented  is 
one  of  tlie  chief  peculiarities  in  the  heart  of  Birds.  The  right 
f  enlricle,  fig.  91,  A,  is  a  narrow  triangular  cavity,  applied  as  it 
■were  to  the  right  and  anterior 
l^«ide  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  not 
extending  to  the  apex  of  the 
beart.  The  parietes  are  of  pretty 
uniform  thickness,  except  at  the 
eeptum  ventriculorum,  and  are 
weaker  in  comparison  to  those  of 
the  left  ventricle  than  in  Mam- 
mals. Short  fleshy  columns  ex- 
tend fnjm  the  septum  to  the 
free  wall  of  the  ventricle  at  the 
angleof  union  of  these  two  parts, 
leaving  deep  cells  between  them ; 
a  strong  column,  fig.  92,  7n,  also 
extends  from  the  right  side  of 
the  base  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valve ;  but 
tliese  are  the  only  *  columnss 
eameie '  in  the  right  ventricle ; 
there  being  none  of  a  pyramidal  form  projecting  into  the  cavity, 
nor  any  *  chordae  tendineai.'  The  principal  valve  which  guards 
the  auricular  aperture  is  a  strong  muscular  fold,  figs.  90,  91, 
&2,  /,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  itself,  extend- 
ing from  the  fleshy  column  above  mentioned  obliquely  down- 
ward and  backward  to  the  angle  formed  between  the  scjitum 
and  the  free  wall  of  the  ventricle  at  the  lower  and  jMisterior 
part  of  the  cavity.  The  convex  edge  of  this  muscular  valve 
is  turnetl  toward  the  convex  projection  made  by  the  septum, 
and  must  be  forcibly  applied  to  this  part  during  the  systole  of 
the  ventricles ;  so  that,  while  all  reflux  into  the  auricle  is  pre- 
vented, additional  impulse  is  given  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  pulmonary  artery  ;  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  ventricle 
being  thus  complete  at  every  part  except  at  the  orifice  of  the 
artery.     This  valve  is  strongest  in  the  Di\ing  Birds,  weakest  in 
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the  Striidnous,  and  especiaUy  in  the  Ajitcryx,  in  which  it  is  par- 
tiaUy  membranous  aud  has  its  marnfin  ticil  by  a  few  tendons  to  a 
fleshy  process  from  the  fixed  ventricnhir  wall. 

The  small  museulai'  column,  fig.  92,  m,  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  auricular  orifioe  is  aualotrouB  in  its  positiim  to  the  single  valve 
which  guards  the  corresponding  orifice  in  Reptiles ;  the  Cro- 
codiles ali>ne  present  a  second  muscular  valve  (vol,  i.  p.  510,  fig. 
339,  r)  homologous  with  the  larger  valve  in  Birds. 

The  right  ventricle  is  remarkable  for  the  smtsothuess  and  even- 
ness of  it.s  inner  ^^urface.  The 
pulmonary  artery  is  jirovided  at 
its  origin  with  three  semilunar 
valves,  fig.  92,  7/.  It  divides,  aa 
usual,  into  two  branches,  fig,  168, 
one  for  each  lung;  the  right 
branch  passes  under  the  arch  of 
the  aorta. 

The  aerated  blood  is  returned 
from  the  lungs  by  two  veins 
which  open  into  the  back  part  of 
the  left  auricle;  a  strong  semi- 
lunar ridge,  which  Is  hardly  suf- 
ficiently produced  to  be  called  a  valve,  divides  the  cavity  of  the 
auricle  in  which  the  veins  terminate  from  the  muscular  part  or 
appendix.  The  fleshy  cohmina  are  very  numerous  and  compli- 
cated in  this  part  uf  the  aurii'lc,  which  is  closely  tied  down  to  the 
ventricle  l)y  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium  and  dense  cellular 
tissue. 

The  left  ventricle,  figs.  91,  92,  r/,  is  an  elongated  conical  cavity, 
the  parictes  of  wliich  arc  three  times  as  thick  as  (hose  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  exhibit  strong  fleshy  columns  extending  from 
the  apex  towards  tlic  base  ;  two  of  the  largest  of  these  columns 
present  in  the  Emeu  a  short  convex  eminence  towards  the  anri- 
culo-ventricular  orifice,  fig.  92,  r,  and  give  oft*  short  thick  tendons 
to  the  margin  and  ventricular  surface  of  two  mcml>ranou8  foldsi 
figs.  91,  92,  />,  y,  which  correspond  to  the  'mitral  valve*  in  Mam- 
malis.  Of  these  valves,  the  one  next  the  aorta,  q,  corresp<mdsi  to 
the  single  valve  which  guards  the  auricular  opening  in  the  heart  of 
Reptiles,  and  is  most  developed  in  Birds  ;  the  opposite  valve  is  of 
much  less  size.  In  many  Birds  the  chordie  tendinffe  pass  from  the 
valves  at  once  to  the  ]>arietes  of  the  ventricle,  and  are  not  at- 
tached to  columme  carnea;.  The  surface  (tf  the  ventricle  formotl 
by  the  septum  is  smooth  from  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  down  to  the 
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ap«x  of  the  heart.  The  aorta  is  provided  with  three  semilaiiar 
valvea,  not  with  two  only  as  in  Reptiles^.  The  extremities  of  these 
valTes  are  connected  to  small^  firm,  and  leometimcs  ossified  styles 
ibedded  in  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  vessels.* 
The  arrangement  of  the  muscnlar  fibres  of  the  ventricle  in 
lirds  is  such  that  the  right  ventricle  appears  to  be  formed  bj  a 
partial  seceBsion  of  the  outer  from  the  inner  layers  of  the  parietes 
otf"  the  left  voitricle  at  the  anterior  and  right  side  of  that  cavity. 
See  the  transverse  section,  fig.  92. 

f  154.  Artrrifs  of  Birds.  —  The  arterial  system  of  Birds 
mainly  differs  from  that  of  Mammals  in  the  following  points : — 
The  division  of  the  aorta  into  three  principal  branches,  almost 
istmwifistely  at  its  origin :  the  course  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
cnrer  the  right  instead  of  the  left  bronchus  to  become  the  descend- 
ing aorta:  the  basilar  artery  being  formed  by  the  entocarotids, 
not  fay  the  vertebral :  the  great  length  of  the  conunon  carotid, 
which  is  a  single  median  trunk  in  some  birds:  and  the  origin 
the  arteries  of  the  posterior  extremities,  which  do  not  come  off 
a  single  branch,  or  *  external  iliac,'  but  from  two  arteries 
are  detached  successively  from  the  aorta  at  a  great  distance 
frocn  each  other,  and  pass  from  the  peh-is  by  two  separate  apcr- 
toresL  In  these  differences  the  closer  affinity  of  Birds  to  Reptiles 
10  shovni. 

Hie  aortic  trunk,  fig.  93,  i,  is  so  short  that  it  is  only  brought 
Bw  after  the  reflections  of  the  pericardium  and  the  ailjoining 
are  detached  by  dissection.  The  first  branch  is  to  the  left 
and,  after  it  is  sent  off,  the  trunk  affects  to  turn  over  the 
before  it  gives  the  branch  of  the  right  side ;  these  two 
blanches  pass  in  a  curved  manner  from  the  heart  towards  the 
•-■^l*^  and  may  be  r^arded  as  two  arterice  innominatctj  fig.  90,  t,  t. 
After  these  branches  are  parted  with,  the  arterial  trunk,  ib.  ;,  fig. 
93, «,  is  continued  over  the  right  bronchus,  and,  on  reaching  the 
hack  part  of  the  heart,  becomes  the  '  de8oei>ding  aorta.' 

Hie  arteria  innominnta^  fig.  93,  s,  first  sends  off  the  common 
of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  ib.  4,  which  before  its 
gives  off  one  or  two  small  branches ;  one  of  these  runs 
upon  the  lungs  in  company  with  the  par  vagum,  and  ap- 
to  supply  branches  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Inngs,  and  the 
•nr-oeils  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  ;  the  other  branch,  after 
supplying  the  lymphatic  gland  of  the  neck  with  several  small 
arteries,  ascends  ufKin  the  side  of  the  <esophagus,  to  which,  and 
the  inferior  larynx,  the  divisions  of  the  trachea,  and  to  the  parts 
>  Hone  curt,  in  vir.  p.  331. 
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and  integuments  of  the  side  of  the  neck,  ita  branches  are  dis- 
tributed, anastomosing  with  the  BujjcrJor  a-sophageal  and  traclieal 
arteries.  Sometimes,  in  the  Duck,  tlve  supra-acapnlar  artery, 
which  is  usually  divided  from  the  vertebral,  is  a  branch  of  the 
common  trunk,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Apteryx,  where  it  supplies  the 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  base  of  the  neck. 

Birds,  as  a  rule,  are  peculiar  in  sleeping  with  their  long  neck 

much  bent  or  twisted,  and 
this  position  might  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  some 
effect  on  the  vessels  sub- 
ject thereto.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  curofid 
arteries,  ib.  ■♦,  fig.  90,  «/,  «, 
are  frequently  of  unetjual 
size ;  in  the  Dabchick  the 
loft  is  the  largest,  fig.  93,  2  ; 
in  an  Emeu  I  found  it  the 
smalleJ^t,  One  or  other 
carotid  may  be  obliterated, 
according,  perlmjjs,  as  the 
bird  hahitualty  sleeps  mth 
^i»  the  head  under  the  right  orl 

1  ef t  w i n g.  In  th e  A  p tery x 
I  f(^und  that  the  left  caro- 
tid alone  passed  to  the  usual 
place  in  the  neck,  and  <li- 
vided  at  the  third  cervical 
vertebra  to  «upply  the  head 
in  the  usual  way.  In  the 
Flamingo  the  right  carotid 
was  single  and  bifurcated 
at  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck.      Jn    the    Common 

Artcrlo.  nnb.tnu.1..  Or.be.   «.iv.  j,^^,j^     ^^^y^     carOtid,     after 

parting  from  the  vertebral  artery,  ib.  fi,  proceeds  to  the  middle 
of  the  neck  and  soon  disappears  ;  becoming  covered  by  the  muscles 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  entering  the  canal  formed 
by  the  hypafwiphyses,  fig.  25,  A,  within  which  it  lies  hidden,  and 
in  close  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  other  side,  to  very  near  the 
head.  In  the  Bittern  the  two  carotids  are  situated  one  behind 
the  other,  and  adhere  so  intimately  together  in  this  situation  that 
they  seem  like  a  single  trunk. 
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In  the  following  details  of  the  vascular  Bystem,  I  adopt,  with 
little  modification,  the  words  of  ]^Iacartnet,  by  whom  it  was 
and  best  described  in  his  Article  *  Birds,'  in  'Rees's  Cyclo- 
i*.'  The  carotid  artery  emerges  from  between  the  muscles 
the  neck,  at  about  the  third  or  fourth  vertebra  from  the  head 
(»);  and  after  giving  off  the  arterta  cutanece  colli  lateralciy  fig, 
93.  to,  11,  to  the  lateral  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  neck,  it 
runa  along  the  out«r  edge  of  the  rectus  major  anticus  to  behind 
tbe  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  divides  into  it«  several  branches. 

An  artery  (artrria  occipitalis)  first  goes  off  posteriorly,  which 
pMoee  a  little  forward  under  the  thyrohyal,  and  after  sending 
MNDe  blood  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  makes  a  turn  backward, 
enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  second  ver- 
tebra, and  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  vertebral  artery.' 
The   next   branch  is   the   entocarotid ;   it   passes  behind  the 
uscl^   of  the  jaw  close  if>  the  basioccipital,  sends  a  branch 
iward,  which  jjenetrates  the  tympanum ;  and  another  through 
Ae  articulation  of  the  jaw,  to  unite  ivith  the  ophthalmic,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  plexus  at  the  back  of  the  orbit  (rcte  ophthalmicum 
of  Barkow).     The  entocarotid  then  enters  an  osseous  canal,  which 
rosA  along  the  side  of  the  basisphenoid  between  the  tables  of  the 
bosie;  and  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  orbit,  the  artery 
receives  a  remarkable  anastomosing  branch  of  the  internal  maxil* 
iary,  which  almost  equals  in  size  the  carotid  itself,  and  these  two 
Iressels  produce  by  tlicir  union  one  which  passes  almost  directly 
to  the  cranium,  entering  at  the  deep  '  sella  turcica.'     It  forms 
within  the  skull  an  anastomosis  similar  to  the  circle  of  Willis;  but 
the  branch  which  occupies  the  place  of  tlie  basilar  artert/  is  very 
amall,  and  appears  to  be  fumiahetl  entirely  from  tlie  anastonmsis 
of  the  carotids,  and  designed  only  to  supply  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata.    The  brandies  of  the  entocarotid  are  spread  in  an  arbo- 
rescent form  iiiK>n  the  surfaces  of  the  brain  ;  some  on  the  oiitHide 
and  others  on  the  ventricles    and  the  fissure  between   the    two 
bemiapherct* :   the  tufted  termination  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid 
plezua  is  shown  in  fig.  46.     The  orbital  plexus  fonned  by  the 
carotid  sends  off  the  inferior  palpebral,  ethmoidal^  lacrymal,  and 
tphtkaimic  arteries.    The  ophthalmic  artery  forms  two  remarkable 
plexuses  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  the  first, 
fig.  59,  ff,  is  situated  close  beside  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  nerve, 
is  formed  by  an  artery  answering  to  the  arteria  centralis  retin(By 

•  Bcrkow,  XLiv.,  has  ortablUhed  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  of  Macartney's 
(xun-.),  haring  found  tbii  singular  nnastomoBis  of  tlie  occipital  vitli  the  rertcbr«l 
uury  ia  mil  the  birda  which  he  injected. 
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and  supplies  the  marsupial  memhrane;  the  second  plexus,  ib.  4,] 

is  situated  more  exteriorly,  and  reives  off  the  ciliary  arteries*. 

After  the  carotid  has  sent  off'  the  entocanitid,   it  passes  for  a 
little  way  downward  and  forward  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
divides  at  once  into  different  branches,  coiTCSponding  to  those  of 
the  cctoearotid  in  Mammals? ;  the  tin^t  of  which  might  be  called  tlic       i 
oesophageal  vr  laryngeal  artery.     This  vessel  sends   a  branch  to  ^| 
the  muscbis  uptm  the  thyroliyal,  and   then  turns  downward  and  ^^ 
dindes  intu  two  branches,  one  U*  the  trachea,  fig,  93,  g  i,  and  the 
other  to  the  (cnophagua,  upon  the  side  of  which  |>arts  they  descend 
to  near  the  thorax,  forming  a  series  of  arches,  ib.  ii,  ii,  and  ulti- 
mately inosculate  with  the  tracheal  and  ^^(jphageal   branches  of  j 
the  common  trunk  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries. 

The  external  maxiUary  urterr/,  ib.  12,  dips  in  between  the 
pterygoid  and  digastric  muscles ;  it  then  passes  behind  the  tym- 
panic, and  gives  twigs  upward  to  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  and 
to  the  plexus  at  the  hack  of  the  t>rlnt :  upon  emerging  from 
behind  the  tympanic,  it  lies  un<lcr  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  6en<ls 
an  artery  upward*  which  is  distributed  to  the  tem[>oral  and  mas- 
seter  muscles,  anel  proceeding  under  the  triangular  tendon  that 
comes  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  ti>  the  lower  jaw,  it 
divides  into  two  principal  branches;  one  of  these  [lasses  along  the 
side  of  the  upper  jaw,  gives  a  branch  upward  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  orbit  which  unites  with  llie  ophthalmic  artery,  and  is  lost  at 
the  top  of  the  head.  This  branch  is  very  large  in  Inrds  with 
combs,  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  ophthalmic,  it  furaishca  nu-j 
meroua  vessels  to  these  vascular  parts.  The  artery  then  goes  on 
and  supplies  branches  to  the  sides  of  the  head  l>efore  the  iirbits, 
and  to  the  integumeutij  and  substance  of  the  upper  mandible, 
inosculating  with  the  [)alatine  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery.  The  second  portion  <tf  the  external  maxillary  proceeds  to 
the  lower  jaw,  to  which,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  masscter  muscle, 
it  is  distributed.  The  extenml  maxillary  sujipliea  the  |)lai'e  of  the 
temporal i  labial,  anffulaTy  nasal,  and  mental  arteries  of  mammals. 

The  hrf/uffcttl  or  pmh'n'nr  pnhithic  artery  is  a  little  branch  ol 
the  ecttK'-arotid,  which  is  sent  off  posteriorly  opposite  tcv  the  ex»* 
terual    maxillary  artery.      Its  branches  are  exhausted  upon  the 
hack  part  of  the  fauces,  the  muscles  for  moving  the  upper  jaw, 
and  posterior  narcs.  1 

The  Ihif/nnf  or  submaxillary  artery,  ib.  is,  passes  under  the 
muscles  which  connect  the  hyoid  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  close  ujwn 
the  back  of  the  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  moutJi,  it  sends 
a   branch  to  the  cesophagus  and  trachea,  supplies  the   musttlea* 
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of  the  hjoid,  ifau  F,  the  tongue,  E,  the  lower  surface  of  the  mouth, 
aad  farmalMB  tlie  artery  which  enters  the  substance  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

*  Jiut  at  the  origin  of  the  gubmaxillary  artery  there  is  another 
little  branch  of  the  carotid,  which  is  lost  upon  the  muscles  of  the 
hyoid  airh. 

'  The  intrmal  maxillary  artery  \s,  as  usual,  the  continuation 
of  the  trunk  of  the  ect<:>carotid ;  it  runs  forward  between  the 
pterygoid  muscle  and  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  upon  the  side  of 
the  long  muacle  for  moving  the  upj^or  jaw,  and  divides  into  two 
principal  branches;  one  of  them  proceeds  under  the  tendon  of 
the  long  muscle  to  get  upon  the  palate,  where  it  forms  two 
bnukchea,  of  which  one  runs  along  the  external  side  of  the  palate, 
between  the  membrane  and  the  bone  of  the  mandible  to  the 
extremity  of  the  bill,  where  it  becomes  united  to  the  same  branch 
of  the  oppoeite  side,  as  als<j  to  the  middle  artery  of  the  palate. 
The  other  branch  lies  also  superficially  under  the  membrane 
winch  lines  the  mouth.  It  passes  onward  to  meet  its  correspond- 
ing vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  with  which  it  becomes  actually 
inoarporated;  and  by  their  union  a  single  artery  is  generated, 
vrfneh  nine  along  the  middle  line  of  the  palate  to  the  end  of  the 
iiua£ble,  where  it  unites  with  the  lateral  branches,  as  already 
mentioned.  At  the  junction  of  the  vessel  of  each  side  to  form 
the  middle  palatine  artery,  two  branches  go  off,  which  are  lost  upon 
the  lining  of  the  mouth,  and  the  interior  of  the  organ  of  smell. 

*  The  other  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is  reflected 
upward  toward  the  orbit,  below  which  it  divides  and  unites  agjiin, 
fonning  a  triangle,  through  which  the  vein  passes :  at  this  place 
it  produces  a  remarkable  plexus  of  vessels,  like  the  rete  mirabile 
of  the  carotid  arterj'  of  quadrupeds,  which  is  increased  by  branches 
from  the  ophthalmic  and  the  palatine  arteries,  and  from  which  the 
back  |»art  of  the  organ  of  smell  receives  its  supply  of  blottd. 

*  The  internal  maxillary  artery  then  runs  directly  backward 
below  the  orbit,  paases  between  the  radiated  or  fan-shaped  muscle 
which  moves  the  upper  jaw  and  the  pterygoid ;  and  turning 
inward  round  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  becomes  incorporated  Avith 
the  internal  carotid  artery  just  aa  it  enters  the  bony  canal  which 
conducts  it  to  the  brain." 

*  The    vertebral  artery,  fig.  93,  6,  soon  after  it  parts  from  the 


•  B«rkow  describe*  the  internal  mxxillaiy  artery  as  wanting  in  birds,  and  its  place 
■applied  by  branches  of  both  the  external  and  internal  carotids  and  the  Tacial 
/,  all  of  which  ■unieiimes  unite  to  form  the  maxillary  plexus  of  vessels  which  is 
very  coDvpienooa  in  the  Gooeo  and  Duck.    xlw. 
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carotid,  sends  off  a  branch  Ijjickw.ird,  which  passei?  over  the  ner 
of  the  scapula  and  is  lost  amontr  the  muscles  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  shoukler,  inosculatlnf;  with  the  articvihir  and  other  arteries 
about  the  joint :  this  branch  might  he  ci\\\ei\  thQ  supra-scapular, 
ib.  5.  In  the  Di/rk  wc  have  observed  it,  bcfrvre  it  makes  the  tnrn  i 
over  the  scapida,  t^  send  an  artery  upward  along  the  muscles  of^^| 
the  neck.  The  trunk  of  the  vertebral  artery  proceeds  obliquely 
upward,  and  having  entered  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  penultimate  cervical  vertebra,  gives  off  a  large  liranch 
downward,  which  is  distributed  between  the  vertel>rjc,  and  to  the 
spinal  canal,  in  the  manner  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  with  which 
it  anastomoses  upon  arriving  in  the  thorax.  The  remainder  of 
the  vertebral  artery  is  continued  upward  in  the  canal  formed  by 
the  pleur-  and  di-a[Hjphyses  of  the  cervical  vertebra%  diminishing 
gradually  in  consctpieuce  of  the  branches  it  sends  off  between  each 
vertebra  to  the  myelon  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  Near  the  j 
head  the  artery  is  found  considerably  reduced,  and  within  the  ^| 
uppermost  fi>ramen  in  the  transverse  processes  terminates  entirely 
by  inosculation  with  the  reflected  occipital  branch  of  the  carotid, 
as  before  noticed. 

'  After  the  common  trunk  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  is  detached 
from  the  artcria  innominata,  this  vessel  may  assume  the  name  of 
the  suMaviaiiy^g.  93,  H.  While  passing  under  the  coracoid  it 
sends  off  some  important  branches  :  the  first  might  be  called  the 
pectoral  arterj/ ;  it  proceeds  upward  upon  the  internal  surface  of 
the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  which  it  supplies,  and  then  dividing 
into  two  branches,  one  passes  over  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
coracoid,  and  under  the  pectoralis  medius,  between  which  and  the 
sternum  it  runs,  detaching  its  branches  to  the  muscle ;  the  other 
sends  first  along  the  under  side  of  the  coracoid  a  branch  which  is 
again  subdivided  and  distributed  to  the  outside  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  and  to  the  deltoid  muscle,  In  which  it  inosculates  with  the 
articular  artery.  The  vessel  then  passes  between  the  coracoid  and 
the  furculuni,  and  on  a  ligament  which  connects  the  head  of  the 
coracoid  to  that  of  the  scapula,  and  disperses  its  branches  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder-joint,  forming  anastomoses  with  the 
neighbouring  arteries. 

'  The  next  branch  of  the  subclavian  is  the  humeral  artery, 
ib.  1ft;  it  arises  from  the  upper  side  of  the  vessel,  and  makes  a 
slight  curve  to  reach  its  situation  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  in  order 
to  dispei^e  its  branches  in  the  manner  hereafter  described. 

*  The  internal  mammart/  artery,  fig.  94,  2i,  is  given  off  just  as 
the  subclavian  leaves  the  chest.     It  divides  into  three  branches; 
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le  ramifies  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  sternum,  another  upon 
♦he  sternal  rihs  and  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  third  runs 
along  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  vertebral  ribs,  supplying  the 
intercostal  muscles,  &c. 

*  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  arteries  of  the  superior  extre- 
mities in  birds  consists  in  the  great  magnitude  of  the  vessels  which 
supply  the  pectoral  muscles ;  these,  instead  of  being  inconsider- 
able branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  are  the  continuations  of  the 
tmnk  of  the  subclavian,  of  which  the  humeral  is  only  a  branch. 

'  The  great  pectoral  or  thoracic  artery  passes  nut  of  the  chest 
rer  the  first  rib  and  close  to  the  sternum,  and  immediately 
divides  into  two  branches.  One  of  them,  fig.  93,  le,  ramifies  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  the  other,  ib.  tr,  is 
exliaustc<i  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  muscle,  and  sends  off  a  branch 
analogous  to  the  h>ng  thoracic  artery  of  Mammalia.'  Fig.  93 
shows  the  distribution  of  these  arteries  to  the  skin  after  per- 
forating the  pectoralis  muscle. 

*  The  humeral  artery,  while  within  the  axilla,  gives  a  small 
branch  backward  to  the  muscles  under  the  scapula,  and  upon 
reaching  the  inside  of  the  arm  produces  an  artery  that  soon 
divides  into  the  articular  and  the  profunda  humeri.  The  articu- 
lar artery  passes  round  the  head  of  the  humerus,  underneath  the 
extensors ;  its  branches  penetrate  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  ana- 
stomose with  the  other  small  arteries  around  the  joint. 

*  The  profunda  /lunteri,  as  usual,  turns  under  tlie  extensor 
muscles  to  reach  the  back  of  the  bone,  at  which  place,  in  birds, 

lit  separates  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  doscouds  upon  the 
iside,  and  the  other  upon  the  outside  of  the  articulation  of  the 
humerus  mth  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  there  inosculate  with  the 
recurrent  branches  of  the  arteries  of  the  tore-arm. 

*  After  the  hmneral  artery  has  sent  off  the  profunda,  it  descends 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  muscle,  detaching  some  branches 
to  the  neighbouring  parts ;  upon  arriving  at  the  fold  of  the  wing, 
it  diodes  into  two  branches  ;  one  of  these  is  analogous  to  the 
ulnar  artery,  and  the  other  from  its  position  deserves  to  be  called 
rather  the  interosseous  than  the  ratlial  artery. 

•At  the  place  where  the  humeral  produces  the  two  arteries  of 
the  fore-arm,  a  small  branch  is  sent  off,  which  is  lost  up<m  the 
fore-part  of  the  joint,  and  in  anastomoses  with  the  recurrent  of 
the  ulna  and  profunda  humeri. 

*  The  ulnar  artery  is  the  principal  division  of  the  humeral ;  it 
proceeds  superficially  over  the  muscles  which  are  analiigous  to  the 
pronator,  sends  a  large  recurrent  branch  under  the  flexor  ulnaris 
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tt>  the  back  of  the  joint,  upon  ^vhich  it  ramifies  anrl  forms  ana- 
stointKSCs  Avitii  the  ]>rofuTida  humeri.  The  artery  then  proceeds 
along  the  inner  edj^e  of  the  ulnar  muscles,  to  whieh  it  distrihutea 
hrauehes.  It  ia  afterwards  seen  passing;  over  the  carpal  hone  of 
the  ulnar  side,  and  under  the  annular  ligament,  at  which  place  it 
sends  vif  some  branches  which  spread  upon  the  joint  and  inosculate 
Avith  the  similar  ones  of  the  interosseous  artery-  Very  suon  after 
tlic  ahxar  artery  gets  upon  the  metacarpus,  it  dips  in  between  the 
bones,  and  reappears  upon  the  opposite  side,  lying  under  the 
roots  of  the  quills,  to  each  of  whicli  it  sends  an  artery  ;  it  i>rc- 
serves  this  situation  to  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  where  it 
passes  between  the  style  analogous  to  the  little  finger  and  the 
principal  or  fore-finger,  and  j)ursucs  its  course  along  the  edge  of 
the  latter,  to  the  extremity  of  the  wing,  supplying  each  of  the 
true  quills  with  an  artery,  and  sending  at  each  joint  of  the  finger 
a  cross  branch  to  communicate  with  the  anastomosing  branches  ^^ 
on  the  opposite  side-  ^M 

*  The  i/iteroxseous  artery  detaches  first  a  branch  of  some  size  to  ^ 
the  membrane  which  is  spread  in  the  fold  of  the  wing,  ujjon  which    ^ 
it  forms  several  ramifications,  fig,  94,  o.     After  this  the  artery  H 
dips  down  behind  the  flexor  muscles  to  get  into  the  space  between 
the  ulna  and  radius.     It  here  gives  a  branch  backward  to  ci»m-        i 
municate  with  the  others  about  the  joint,  and  proceeds  iu  the  inter-  ^M 
osseous  apace  as  far  us  the  carpal  joint,  during  whieh  course  they  ™ 
become  much  diminished  fmm  giving  ofl^'  several  branches  which 
arc  distributed  to  the  integuments  and  the  quills  placed  u|>t*n  the 
outside  of  the  ubni.     The  reuiaindcr  of  the  interosseous  artery  is 
expended  in  small  liranches  upon  the  back  of  the  car|)al  joint,  the 
bastard  cjuills,  and  along  the  ra<lial  edge  nf  the  mctacarjial  an<l 
bones  of  the  forc-fingcr,  wjicre  it  forms  ctnnmunicatiims  with  tlie  ^J 
cross  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  already  mentioned.  ^| 

*  From  tliis  descriptiim  it  will  be  |)crceivcd  that  no  artery  exists 
in  birds  stri<ttly  analogous  to  the  radial :  that  there  are  no  palmar 
arches ;  and  that  the  size  of  the  inter<isse<nis  artery,  and  the 
course  of  the  ulunr,  along  the  outside  ol'  the  metacarpus,  are 
peculiarities  which  arise  from  the  necessity  of  affording  a  largo  i 
supply  of  blood  to  the  quills  during  their  growth.  fl 

'  The  desceyiding  aorttt^  fig.  93,  19,  makes  a  curve  round  tlio  ™ 
right  auricle  and  right  lironcbus,  in  order  to  get  ujion  the  pos- 
terior surface  t>f  the  heart,  after  which  its  course  is  close  alonj;  the 
spine,  in  which  situation  it  is  bound  tkowa  by  cellular  substance, 
and  the  strong  membrane  or  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  lungs 
(ju  their  anterior  part.       The  first  branches   which    this    vessel 
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to  send  off  are  bronchial  arteries ;  they  arise  from  the 
part  of  the  aorta,  just  when  it  arrives  upon  the  spine ;  and 
iving  entered  the  lungs^  their  ramifications   accompany  those 
[of  the  puhnonary  arteries.     They  appear  also  to  send  branches 
[■to  the  spine  and  the  spaces  between  the  ribs. 

'  The  intercostal  arteries  do  not  take  their  origin  from  the  aorta 
nunierous  and  regular  branches  as  in  Manunals,  but  consist 
ly  of  but  few   vessels,  which  are  multiplied  by  anasto- 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  arteries  which  come  out  of 
le  ^linal  caiuiL     An  arterial  plexus  is  thus  formed  round  the 
of  tbc  ribs,  from  which  a  vessel  is  sent  to  each  of  the  inter- 
spaces.    Many  of  these   branches,   besides   supplying  the 
[interooetal  muscles  and  ribs,  are  continued  into  the  muscles  upon 
le  otiteide  of  the  body  and  tlie  integuments.     Tlie  anastomosis 
the  intercostal  arteries  round  the  ribs  is  very  similar  to  the 
},  which  is  produced  by  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  in  the 
situation. 

*  The  aorta  produces  no  branch  which  deserves  the  name  of 
the  phrenic  artery^  as  birds  do  not  possess  that  muscular  septum 
of  the  body  to  which  the  artery  of  this  name  is  distributed  in 

animntfl. 

*  The  eofliac  artert/,  fig.  93,  20,  is  a  very  large  single  trunk,  and 
Irom  the  fore  j>art  of  the  aorta,  even  higher  than  the  zone 

[©f  the  gastric  glands.  It  dejscendri  obli<iuely  for  a  short  way,  and 
gives  off  a  branch  which  soon  divides  Into  two  or  three 
^ndiers  that  are  spread  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  and 
the  side  of  the  zone  of  the  gastric  glands,  uniting  vnXh  the  other 
arteries  of  tlie  rrsophagus  above,  and  extending  downwards  upon 
le  posterior  side  of  the  ventricle,  and  anastomosing  with  the 
I  imterior  gastric  artery.  The  trunk  of  the  copliac  now  dirides  into 
two  very  large  branches,  which  from  their  distribution  we  have 
chosen  to  call  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  gastric  arteries. 

*  The  posterior  gastric  artery,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  formed, 
detaches  the  splenic  artery ;  and  very  soon  after  it  furnishes  from 
the  posterior  side  of  the  vessel  the  right  hepatic  artery.     This 

rbnuDch  proceeds  to  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  it  enters  on 
tiie  side  of  the  hepatic  duct;  ai'tcr  having  divided  into  two  or 
three  minute  arteries  on  its  way  to  the  liver,  it  supplies  tl)e 
hepatic  duct  with  a  branch  which  accompanies  the  duct  to  the 

'intestine,  and  is  there  lost.  The  posterior  gastric  artery  then 
mns  do^ii  upon  the  back  of  tlie  gizzard,  and  opposite  to  the 
origin  of  the  first  intestine  it  sends  off  an  artery,  which  proceetls 
directly  to  one  of  the  cceca  (in  the  Fowl),  u[K)u  which  and  the 
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side  of  the  next  Intestine  it  is  expended,  inosculating  at  the  end- 
of  the  coecum  with  branches  of  the  mesenteric  artery,  which  arc 
distributed  to  the  adjoininjo;  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  The 
poatenor  gastric  then  furnishes  a  larg^e  vessel  which  runs  nj>on 
the  gizzard,  and  divides  into  two  chief  branches,  which  penetrate 
the  substance  of  tbe  digastric  muscle,  in  which  thcj  are  lost. 

'  The  next  branch  of  the  posterior  gastric  artery  is  the  pan~ 
creatic.  It  runs  between  the  two  pancreatic  glands,  dispensing 
branches  to  each  and  to  the  duodenum.  Ai'tcr  this  the  trunk  of 
the  posterior  gastric  divides  into  two  branches,  which  furnish 
twigs  to  the  muscular  parietcs  of  the  ventricle,  aud  run  along 
the  margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  digastric 
muscle,  sujiplj'ing  them  with  numerous  twigs,  and  anastomosing 
with  the  ramifications  of  the  other  gastric  arteries. 

'  The  anterior  gastric  arten/  descends  to  the  angle  formed  bj 
the  bulbus  glandulosus  and  the  gizzard,  and  there  sends  off  a 
small  branch  which  spreads  upou  the  zone  of  the  gastric  glands, 
and  inosculates  with  the  first  ramifications  of  the  ccEliac,  and 
immediately  afterwards  it  detaches  a  large  artery,  which  runs 
round  the  superior  margiu  of  the  digastric  muscle,  which  it  fur-  ^J 
niahea  with  many  twigs,  and  communicates  freely  with  the  corre-^| 
Bpoiiding  braiich  of  the  posterior  gastric  artery.  ^^ 

*  Three  sinall  hepatic  arteries  take  their  origin  from  this  branch  j 
of  the  anterior  gastric,  just  as  it  passes  over  the  highest  part  of  ■ 
the  margin  of  the  gizzard ;  these  vessels  enter  the  fissure  in  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  anterior  gastric  artery  now  proceeds 
along  the  fore  part  of  the  gizzard,  sending  one  or  two  brunches 
into  the  muscular  substance,  and  near  the  tendon  it  terminates  in 
two  lai'gc  vessels,  one  of  which  is  distributed  upon  the  left  side  of 
the  digastric  muscle,  and  the  other  passes  a  little  over  the  tendon, 
and  tlien  divides  into  two  arteries,  wliieh  produce  several  branches 
that  disapjiear  in  the  substance  of  the  gizzard,  and  between  the 
digastric  muscles  and  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle,  anastomosing 
with  the  vessels  of  tbe  posterior  side. 

*  The  superior  nifisenterie  aritry^  fig.  9.3,  21,  takes  its  origin 
from  the  fore  part  i>f  the  aorta,  a  little  below  the  cirlinc,  and  pro- 
ceeds for  some  way  without  <letachiug  any  branches;  after  which 
it  expcriencea  the  same  kind  of  division  and  subdi>'ision  that  takes 
place  in  Mammalia ;  and  the  numerous  arteries  wliich  are  thus 
idtimately  produced  are  spent  U[Km  the  small  intestines.  One  of  1 
the  first  and  largest  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  however,  fl 
is  allotted  to  supply  one  of  the  cceca,  and  to  establish  a  communi- 
cation  with  tlie  inferior  mesenteric  and  gastric   arteries.     This 
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ich,  soon  after  it  leaves  the  trunk  of  the  superior  mesenteric, 
ivides  into  two.  One  descends  upon  the  rectum,  where  it  meets 
•^with  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  with  which  it  produces  a  very 
remarkable  anastomods,  similar  to  the  mestenteric  arch  in  the 
human  subject ;  this  united  artery  supplies  the  rectum  and  ori(]^in 
of  the  ccDca.  The  second  [lortion  of  this  branch  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  runs  in  the  space  between  the  last  part  of  the  small 
intestine  and  the  coecum  of  one  side,  sending  numerous  branches 
to  each,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ctecum  coimuuuicates  in  a  palpable 
manner  with  another  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
.■which  runs  u{^>od  the  adjoining  part  of  the  small  intestine. 

A  branch,   itrteria   spermaticu,  fig.   93,   22,   arises    from    the 

mterior  part  of  the  aorta,  just  below  the  lungs ;  it  is  designed 

the  nutrition  of  the  organs  of  generation,  and  except  in  the 

m  for  propagation,  it  is  so  small  as   to  be  discovered   i>'ith 

[difficulty ;  but  when  the  testicles  become  enlarged,  it  is  consider- 

lably  increased  in  size  in  the  male  bird,  and  much  more  so  in  the 

female,  when  the  ovary  and  oviduct  arc  developed  for  producing 

fg.     It  nearly  equals  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  during  the 

iod  of  laying,  in  which  state  we  shall  describe  it.     It  is  a 

jle  artery,  like  the  cocliac  and  mesenteric,  proceeds  at  a  right 

angle  from  the  aorta,  and  soon  sends  off  a  branch,  which  goes 

into  the  kidney  of  the  left  side,  to  which  it  gives  some  twigs,  and 

aAerwards  emerging  from  the  kidney,  it  runs  in  the  membrane  of 

the  oviduct,  n]Km  which  it  is  distributed.     After  this  branch  is 

detached,  the   artery  projects  a  little  farther  forward  into  the 

ca%'ity,  and  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  of  these  goes  to  the 

ovary,  in  which  it  ramifies,  and  ftimishes  an  artery  of  some  size 

to  each  of  the  cysts  containing  the  ova.     The  other  is  distributed 

numerous  branches  to  the  membrane  and  superior  parts  i>f  the 

I'Ovidnct,  and  inosculates  with  the  other  arteries  of  the  oviduct. 

[t  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  this  and  all  the  other  arteries 

rliich  are  furnished  to  the  oWduct  have  a  tortuous  or  undulating 

ctmrse,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  of  the 

human  subject, 

*  There  are  no  regular  emuJffent  arteries  in  birds;  the  kidneys 
deriving  their  blood  from  various  sources,  which  will  be  pointed 
out  as  they  occur. 

*  The  inferior  extremity  is  supplied  with  two  arteries,  which 
have  a  separate  origin  from  the  aorta.     One  corresponds  to  the 

ifemoral,  and  the  other  to  the  ischiadic  artery. 

*  The  femoral  artery,  figs.  93,  94,  23,  is  a  small  trunk,  which 
[takes  its  origin  from  the  side  of  the  aorta,  opposite  to  the  notch 
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in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  imraediately  under  the  last  rib.  Thia 
notch  is  torined  into  a  round  hole  in  the  recent  subject  by  a  liga- 
ment which  is  extended  from  it  to  the  rib ;  and  it  is  through  this 
hole  that  the  femoral  artery  makes  its  exit  from  the  pelvis  ;  just 
before  it  jMLsses  out  uj>on  the  thigh,  it  sends  off  a  long  branch,  25, 
which  runs  backward  the  whole  length  of  the  margin  of  the  pel- 
vis, dispensing  arteries  to  the  abdominal  muscles  on  one  side,  and 
the  obturator  iuteruus  on  the  i>ther.  This  branch  also  appears 
to  sui)[>ly  one  to  the  oviduct.  Tlie  femoral  ai'tcry,  immediately 
after  lea\ing  the  pelvis,  separates  into  two  branches;  one  goes 
upward  and  outward,  ramiA'ing  amongst  the  muscles  in  that 
situation  ;  the  other  turns  dtnviiwaiil,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
flexors  of  the  limb  and  round  the  joint,  and  sen<ls  an  artery  to 
the  edge  of  the  vastus  interniis,  which  cau  be  traced  as  far  as  the 
knee.  The  kidneys  appear  to  derive  some  irregular  inconsider- 
able brauclies  from  the  feumral  artery  while  it  is  within  the  pelvis. 

'  The  ifchtadic  arterj/,  figs.  SO',  9.5,  26,  is  the  priiU'ipal  trunk  of 
the  lower  extremities,  exceeding  very  much  in  size  the  femoral. 
When  it  is  produced  by  the  aorta,  it  appears  to  be  the  continua- 
tion of  that  trunks  the  remaining  part  of  the  aortji  becomes  so 
much  and  so  suddenly  diminished,  and  seems,  as  it  were,  to  pro- 
ceed as  a  branch  from  the  l>ack  part  of  the  vessel. 

'  The  ischiadic  artery,  while  in  t!ie  pelvis,  is  concealed  by  the 
kidneys,  in  which  yituati<ui  it  gives  a  branch  from  its  lower  side, 
which  divides  itjt4i  tJiree  others  that  are  distributed  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidneys ;  one  of  these  on  the  left  side  is  continued 
out  of  the  kidney  to  be  lost  upon  the  oviduct.  The  artery  leaves 
the  pelvis  by  the  ischiadic  foramen  in  company  with  the  gre^t 
nerve;  while  within  the  foramen  it  gives  a  branch  obUcpiely 
downward  under  the  liiceps  to  the  muscles  lying  in  the  ]»elris ; 
and  as  it  passes  over  the  adductor  It  sends  oft"  another  along  the 
lower  edge  of  that  muscle,  which  is  chiefly  lost  in  the  semi-mem- 
branosus.  It  then  detaches  several  small  branches  to  the  muscles 
on  tVic  outer  and  fiire  part  of  the  thigh,  some  of  which  anasto- 
mose round  the  joint  with  the  branches  of  the  lemoral  artery. 
Just  as  the  ischiadic  arrives  in  the  ham,  it  furnishes  a  very  large 
branch  downward,  which  divides  into  two  ;  one  goes  under  the  gas- 
trocnemius, to  which  ant]  the  deep-seated  flexors  its  branches  are 
distributed  as  far  as  the  heel :  the  other  is  analogous  to  the 
peroneal  arteri/ ;  it  goes  to  the  outside  of  the  leg,  supplies  the 
peroneal  muscles  posteriorly,  and  passes  along  the  outer  etlge  of 
the  flexors  of  the  toes  to  the  heel,  above  which,  and  belund  the 
flexor  tendoiij  it  divides,  running  on  each  side  of  the  heel,  and 
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fomung  several  articular  arteries  aronnd  the  joint,  and  comrauni- 
kting  with  the  other  branch,  and  with  the  anterior  tibial*  and 
metatarsal  branch  of  the  plantar  artery. 

*  The  articular  arises  go  off  next  from  the  artery  in  the  ham; 
I'tlie  two  principal  onea  are  dee|)-«eated.  One  proceeds  under  the 
Ivae^tus  intei-nua  to  the  external  part  of  the  joint;  the  other  is 

!,  and  situated  upon  the  inside.  It  forms  two  yessels:  one 
the  true  articular  artery,  and  8[)rcad»  upr»n  the  ligaments  of  the 
Ijoint ;  the  other  i*  distributed  in  the  substance  of  the  flexor  of 
the  heel,  which  is  placed  upon  the  inside  and  fore  part  of  the  leg, 
and  comes  out  uiK»n  the  edge  of  this  muscle  to  be  lost  in  tlie 
integuments. 

*  The  posterior  tibial  artery,  fig.  94,  28,  is  extremely  small  ;  it 
itudy  BuppUes  muscular  branches  to  the  internal  head  of  the 
[gastrocnemius,  and  some  of  the  flexors  of  tlie  toes ;  it  is  lost  on 

the  inside  of  the  heel  in  anastomoees  with  the  peroneal  artery, 
and  other  small  su[)crficial  branches. 

*  The  trunk  of  the  artery  of  the  1^  now  gets  upon  the  poste- 
I  rior  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  sends  off,  tlirough  the  deficiency  left 
I  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  the  superior  part,  a  branch  which 

distributed  to  all  the  muscles  upon  the  fure  part  of  the  leg. 

artery  then  creeps  along  the  back  of  the  lx)nes  for  some 

twayt  and  passing  between  thciii  above,  where  the  fibula  is  anchy* 

[losed  with  the  tibia,  it  reappears  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg 

in  the  situation  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  at  this  place  it 

detaches  some  very  small  branches,  which  frequently  di%ide  and 

fUnite  again,  to  produce  a  most  singular  reticulation  or  plexus  of 

reMels,  which  closely  adheres  to  the  truuk  of  the  artery,  and  is 

mtinucd  with  it  as  far  as  the  articulation  of  the  tibia  with  the 

(tarsal  bone,  where  it  disappears  without  seeming  to  answer 

'»ny  useful  design.     Tliis  plexus  resembles  in  appearance  exactly 

the  division  of  the  arteries  of  the  extremities,  which  has  been 

described  by  Mr.   Carlisle  in   the    tardigrade   quadrupeds,   but 

^diilcrs  from  it  in  this  circiunstance,  that  the  trunk  of  the  artery 

ia  preserved  behind  it,  without  suffering  any  material  diminution 

of  its  size. 

*  The  anterior  tibial  artery  furnishes  no  branch  of  any  impor- 
during  the  time  it  is  proceeding  along  the  fore  part  of  the 

'leg.  It  passes  under  the  strong  ligament  which  binds  down  the 
iendofM  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  over  the  fore  part 
of  the  joint  on  the  iniride  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  at 
which  places  it  distributes  some  branches  which  inosculate  with 
the  other  arteries  round  the  joint ;  it  then  pursues  its  course  in 
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the  groove  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  metatarsal  bone, 
and  covered  bj'  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  di^itorum.  On  coining 
near  the  foot  it  sends  off  an  artery,  which  di\'ides,  behind  the 
joint  of  the  internal  toe,  into  two  branches  j  one  goes  between 
the  internal  and  middle  toes,  ranxifies  upon  both  their  joints,  and 
unites  with  the  artery  in  the  sole  of  the  foot;  the  other  is  dis- 
tributed between  the  internal  toe,  and  the  pollex  or  toe  which 
occupies  the  place  of  the  great  toe ;  the  main  ai*tcry  now  passes 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot  threuigh  a  hole  in  the  metatarsal  bone,  left 
for  the  pur[M::)se,  when  the  original  parts  of  this  bone  were  united 
by  ossification.  In  this  situation  the  artery  might  receive  the 
name  of  the  plantar.  It  has  scarcely  passed  through  the  bone, 
when  it  divides  into  six  branches  ;  three  of  these  are  distributed 
to  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  &c.,  on  the  outside  of  the  foot  and 
the  back  of  the  metatarsus,  anastomosing  with  the  descending 
branches  of  the  peroneal  artery ;  the  fourth  branch  snp])lies  the 
jxillex,  and  also  sends  a  branch  from  the  metatarsus.  The  re- 
maining branches  are  designed  for  the  three  principal  toes ;  one 
dips  in  between  the  internal  and  middle  toe,  unites  with  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  metatarsal  artery,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
sides  of  these  toes  as  far  as  their  extremity.  The  other  divides, 
between  the  external  and  middle  toe,  into  tAvo  branches,  which 
run  upon  the  opposite  side  of  each  of  these  toes  to  the  en<i. 

•  When  the  leet  are  webbed,  the  digital  arteries  send  off  nu- 
merous branches,  which,  ramifying  in  the  membrane  between  the 
toes,  establish  a  conuniniication  witli  each  other.  The  present 
description  has  1)ccn  taken  from  birds  wlaich  possess  three  prin- 
cipal toes,  and  the  back  toe  or  pollex .;  but  no  material  tliffcrence 
can  be  expected  in  those  with  a  greater  number  of  toes. 

'  After  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  has  detache<l  the  ischiadic  ar- 
teries, it  is  continued  along  the  spine  as  the  arteria  sacra  merlia, 
fig,  93,  29,  sending  off  small  branches  answering  to  lumbar 
arteries,  one  of  which  ascends  upon  the  rectum,  supplies  the  place 
of  the  inferior  rnesentcricj  ib.  3o,  and  unites  with  tlie  superior 
mesenteric  as  already  mentioned.  The  aorta  separates  above  the 
coccygeal  vertebra)  into  three  branches  ;  two  of  these  (the  ht/po^ 
ffantrif  arteries^  ib.  31,  proceed  laterally,  and  arc  distributed  to 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  to  the  kidneys  and  oviduct ;  the 
third  branch  (the  cocct/^eal  orteryy  ib.  32)  descends  to  the  very 
point  of  the  tail,  upon  the  muscles  and  quills  of  which  its  branches 
are  exhausted. 

*  The  arterial  system  of  Birds,  besides  the  distinguishing 
characters  above  mentioned^  differs  from  that  of  Mammals  chiefly 
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in  the  frequent  anastomoses,  which  exist  more  especially  amongst 
the  arteries  of  the  head  and  the  viscera.  Similar  communications 
occur  between  the  veins.' ' 

Besides  the  remarkable  arterial  plexuses  mentioned  in  the 
general  description,  as  the  orbital,  the  temporal,  the  spermatic 
plexuses,  &c.,  that  which  Bar- 
iow*  has  described  under  the 
name  of  the  plexus  of  tlie 
org^n  of  incubation  {Brutor^ 
^ane)  deserves  special  notice. 
It  is  represented  at  i7,  is,  fig. 
93,  and  is  composed  of  branches 
ooming  from  the  posterior  tho- 
racic, abdominal,  cutaneous, 
and  ischiadic  arteries,  which 
RBufy  beneath  the  integument 
cf  the  abdomen,  and  form,  by 
tiieir  unions,  a  rich  network 
I  cf  Teasels  which  becomes  tnily 
extraordinary  in  tlie  time  of 
hatching.  At  this  period  many 
birds  pluck  oiF  the  feathers 
from  the  seat  of  inculiation, 
probably  thereto  imjtelled  by 
the  great  degree  of  heat  causctl 
by  the  influx  of  blood  into  the 
incubating  plexus. 

§  155.  Veins  of  Birds. — 
The  venous  blood  is  returned 
to  the  heart  by  means  of  three 
trunks  ;  two  of  these  are  pre- 
cavals,  fig.  90,  n,  //,  and  one 
poe*lcavaI,  ib.  c.  Each  preca- 
val,  fig.  94,  «.  is  com|X)sed  of 
tJie  jugulai"  and  vertebral,  and 
the  veins  of  the  wing. 

*  The  vertebral  tnin  is  lodged  in  the  same  canal  with  the  verte- 
bral artery  ;  it  anastomoses  between  tbe  vertebrse  with  the  veins 
of  the  myclonal  membranes.  It  also  freely  communicates  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium  with  the  jugular  vein,  and  receives  bloo<l 
from  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

*  The  Jugular  veiiiy  fig.  94,  6,  is  a  single  trunk  in  birds,  and 
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does  not  admit  of  the  distinction  into  external  and  int<?mal ;  it 
^proceeds  superficially  along  the  side  of  the  neck  in  company  with 
the  par  vagum.  The  vein  of  the  right  side  exceeds  the  other  in 
size ;  it  is  often  ti,\icc  as  large.  The  jugular  vein  receives  several 
lateral  branches  from  the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  neck, 
ib.  f/,  Ihc  a'sophagus,  &c.  (the  veins  from  the  crop  joining  the 
jugular  are  shoivn  at  c) :  one  of  these  near  the  head  is  much 
longer  than  the  rest,  ib.  e ;  it  lies  deep  amongst  the  muscles,  and 
appears  to  communicate  with  the  vertebral  vein.  There  is  a 
branch  of  the  jugular  which  goes  to  the  superior  hirynx  amongst 
tlie  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  hyoid,  and  another  for  the 
muscles  within  the  jaws  and  the  integuments  in  the  back  of  the 
mouth ;  these  might  be  called  the  lingual,  thi^roid,  and  submaxil- 
lar i/  veins,  ib.  *7,  A,  t- 

*  The  jugTilai*  veins  form  a  remarkable  communication  with 
each  other  immediately  below  the  cranium,  by  means  of  a  cross 
branch,  generally  of  an  equal  size  with  the  trunks  themselves. 
From  each  side  of  tlie  arch  thus  fanned  there  issues  a  large 
veBsel,  which  is  made  up  of  tlie  veins  of  the  external  jiart  of  the 
head;  one  of  these  passes  rouud  the  tympanic,  and  apparently 
penetrates  the  joint  of  that  bone  with  the  lower  jaw ;  it  a])peara 
in  several  branches  upon  the  side  of  the  cheek,  and  contributes 
to  form  a  plexus  of  veins  below  the  jjosterior  part  of  the  orbit, 
ib.  /i,  similar  to  the  arterial  plexus  already  described  in  that 
situation.  The  principal  brant;!!  of  the  veins  of  the  head  passes 
obliquely  round  the  pterygoid  bone,  and  below  the  orbit  di'vides 
into  several  large  vessels,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  back  part 
of  the  palate ;  another  ascends  on  the  orbit,  and  unites  witli  the 
ophthalmic  vein ;  and  a  tliird  is  distributed  to  tlie  interior  of  the 
organ  of  smell,  the  jialatc,  and  the  external  parts  of  the  ui>pcr 
and  lower  jaws.  These  branches  produce  jilcxuses  along  the 
base  of  the  orbit  and  the  external  edge  of  the  ]>atate,  which 
correspond  to  those  of  the  arteries  before  described.' ' 

The  sinuses  of  the  brain  are  irregular  in  form,  and  consist  of 
flattened  canals.  The  principal  ones,  besides  those  up<m  the 
cerebellum,  are  the  superior  longitudinal,  and  one  which  inins 
along  the  lower  edge  of  each  hcmis}»here  of  the  cerebrum  ;  there 
appears  to  be  also  one  ui>on  the  side  of  the  ccrebLdlum,  eorre- 
spcmding  to  the  lateral  sinus.  All  these  sinuses  couunuiiicate 
with  each  other  on  the  back  of  the  cerebellum,  and  seem  to  dis- 
charge their  couteuts  principally  into  some  veins  which  lie  in  the 
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mjelonal  sheath,  and  these  ap|>ear  to  dispose  of  their  blood 
gradually,  as  they  descend  in  the  neck,  by  means  of  lateral  com- 
munication with  the  vertebral  veins.  The  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  is  continued  at  its  anterior  part  under  the  frontal  and  nasal 
bones,  and  anastomoses  with  the  ophthalmic  and  nasal  veins. 
There  are  other  small  sinuses  in  the  several  duplicatures  of  the 
dura  mater. 

The  veins  of  the  %cingst  which  are  derivetl  from  the  parts  within 
the  chest,  the  muscles  about  the  scapula,  and  the  pectoral  muscles, 
accompany  the  arteries  of  the  same  parts  so  regularly  that  their 
course  does  not  require  description. 

The  ajrillary  vein^  fig.  94,  /,  lies  considerably  lower  in  the  axilla 
than  the  artery,  but  still  continues  to  receive  correspontling 
branches  (wi  indicates  the  great  pectoral  vein).  The  trunk  of 
the  vein  descends  in  the  course  of  the  humeral  artery,  but  more 
raperficially  ;  in  this  situation  it  may  be  called  the  humt-rnl  vein, 
ib.  »,  Branches  of  this  vein  accompany  the  articular  and 
profunda  arteries,  and  at  the  middle  of  the  humerus  a  large 
branch  of  the  vein  enters  the  bone  ;  there  arc  also  two  very 
email  branches  which  lie  in  close  contact  with  the  humeral  artery, 
which  they  accompany  nearly  its  whole  length. 

The  principal  vein  of  the  wing  divides  into  two,  opposite  to 
the  joint  of  the  humerus  with  the  fore-arm.  One  of  these 
branches,  ib.  n,  belongs  to  the  sides  of  the  ratlins ;  it  receives 
blood  from  the  muscles  and  skin  on  the  upper  \mr\  of  the  fore- 
arm, but  its  chief  vessels  lie  between  the  integuments  of  the  fold 
of  the  wing.  The  other  branch  of  the  humeral  vein,  ib.  />,  crosses 
the  fore-arm,  just  below  the  articulation,  in  company  with  the 
nerve,  and  nmnincr  alonjj  the  inferior  edge  of  the  ulna,  receives 
a  branch  from  between  the  basis  of  each  quill,  is  continued  along 
the  ligament  which  sustains  the  rest  of  the  quills  to  the  extremity 
of  the  wing,  receiv-ing  many  veins  of  the  joints  from  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  fingers.  Besides  these  large  superficial  veins  of  the 
forc-ann,  there  appears  to  be  one,  and  sometimes  two,  small 
accompanying  veins  to  the  ulnar  and  interosseous  arteries,  ib.  fj. 

The  inferior  vena  cava,  ib.  K,  before  it  enters  the  auricle,  a,  rc- 
oeivesas  usual  the  hepatic  vfins,  ib.  #;  these  are  numerous,  and  open 
into  the  cava  as  it  passes  behind  the  liver,  or  more  frequently 
within  the  substance  of  that  >tscus  in  the  back  part. 

The  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  is  very  short  in  the  abdomen ;  it 
separates  into  two  great  branches  analogous  to  the  jirimary  iliac 
ceinSf  ib.  /,  opposite  to  the  adrenals ;  these  turn  to  each  side,  an«l 
experience  a  very  singular  distribution.      On  coming  near  the 
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edge  of  the  pelvis,  cwh  of  these  two  veins  forms*  two  branches ; 
one  of  which  collects  the  Ijlood  of  the  lower  extremity,  a8  here- 
after described  ;  the  other  passes  straight  downward  imbedded  in 
the  subntance  of  the  kidney,  and  admits  the  several  eimilgent 
ve'ms,  which  arc  very  large,  and  are  seen  to  jvass  for  some  way 
obliquely  in  the  kidney  before  their  termination.  Sometimes  tJie 
emnhfviit.  veins  are  double,  as  in  the  figure,  ib,  u.  The  limb- 
vein  sends  off  a  descending  l>rancli  into  the  renal  tissue  which, 
when  arrived  at  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney,  divides  intii  three 
branches ;  one  receives  the  blood  of  the  muscles  of  the  tail  and 
parts  adjacent ;  another  accompanies  the  ureter  to  the  side  of  the 
rectum,  and  is  distributed  about  the  anus  and  parts  of  gene- 
mtion,  answering  to  the  h(Emorrkoidat  veins ;  the  third,  ib.  v,  r, 
passes  inward  to  the  middle  line  between  the  kidneys,  and  there 
unites  with  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  opposite  side.  These 
are  the  branches  which  have  been  supposed  to  carry  venous 
blood  into  the  kidneys,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  material 
for  the  urinary  secretion.  The  vessel  which  is  in  this  manner 
produced,  ib.  ?,  receives  all  the  blood  of  the  rectum  from  the  anus 
to  the  origin  of  the  ca3ca,  anastomosing  below  witli  the  branches 
of  the  hjemorrhoidal  veins ;  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum, 
it  becomes  continuous  with  the  trunk  of  the  veins  of  the  small 
intestines,  ib.  jt,  fonning  the  most  remarkable  anastomosis  in  the 
body,  both  on  account  of  its  consefjucnces  and  the  size  of  the 
vessels  by  which  it  is  effected.  By  means  of  this  communic^'ition, 
the  1jI(»u<1  of  the  viscera  and  the  external  parts  of  the  body  flows 
almost  indifferently  into  the  vena  cava  and  vena  porta;,  w ;  for 
the  anastomosing  vessels  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  ready 
passage  of  a  considerable  column  of  bloo<l  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  mass  which  circulates  in  tlie  body  of  the  bird  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  Goose  the  communicating  veins  of  the  pelvis  are  equal  in 
eize  to  a  goosc-quill,  and  in  the  Ostrich  and  Cassowary  they  are 
as  thick  as  a  finger.  Besides  their  anaatomoses  the  principal 
visceral  veins  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size  in  the  Diving 
Birds. 

*  The  anastomosis  of  the  pelvic  veins,  in  being  the  means  of 
convcyiug  common  venous  l.dood  into  the  liver,  goes  to  prove 
that  the  blood  of  the  vena  portxc  docs  not  require  any  peculiar 
preparation  by  circulation  in  the  spleen  or  other  iTscera  to  fit  it 
for  the  secretion  of  bile. 

*  The    vfHfi  porffc,   tlx   }0,  belongs    almost  exclusively  to  the 

It  is  formed  by   three 

smallest,   and    la    added 


right  or   principal    lobe   of   the  liver. 
branches.       The    spkntc  veui    is   the 
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to  the  yena  portae,  just  as  it  penetrates  the  liver  on  the  side  of 
the  hepatic  duct.  The  next  is  made  of  two  branches ;  of  which 
one  returns  the  blood  of  the  posterior  gastric  artery,  and  there- 
fore may  be  called  the  posterior  gastric  vein ;  and  the  other  is 
furnished  by  the  pancreas  and  duodenum,  and  is  the  pancreatic 
vein.  The  third  and  largest  branch  of  the  vena  port»  is  the 
mesenteric  veiny  ib.  jr,  which  not  only  collects  the  blood  from  all 
the  small  intestines,  but  likewise  receives  the  inferior  mesenteric, 
ib.  z,  or  vein  of  the  rectum,  which  forms  the  conununication  that 
has  been  described  with  the  pelvic  veins. 

*  The  veins  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  are  furnished  in  the 
Goose  by  those  which  accompany  the  anterior  gastric  artery,  and 
some  branches  from  the  head  of  the  duodenum. 

*  The  anterior  gastric  veins  produce  two  small  trunks,  which 
enter  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  fissure,  in  the  concave  surface 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  as  it  lies  upon  the  edge  of  the 
gizzard;  the  veins  from  the  head  of  the  duodenum  furnish  a 
small  vessel  which  passes  backward  to  penetrate  the  posterior 
part  of  the  fissure  in  the  left  lobe. 

*  In  the  Cock  the  veins  that  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  derives 
from  the  anterior  gastric,  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  Goose. 

*  The  veins  of  the  zone  of  gastric  glands,  and  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  oesophagus,  do  not  contribute  to  the  secretory 
vessels  of  the  liver,  but  proceed  to  the  superior  part  of  that 
viscus,  to  terminate  in  the  vena  cava,  as  does  also  the  umbilical 
vein. 

*  The  vein  which  returns  the  blood  of  the  inferior  extremities 
is  divided  in  the  pelvis  into  two  branches,  which  correspond  with 
the  femoral  and  ischiadic  arteries;  the  one  passes  through  the 
ischiadic  foramen,  and  the  other  through  the  hole  upon  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  pelvis ;  but  the  proportion  they  bear  to 
each  other  in  magnitude  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  occurs  in 
the  arteries ;  for  the  anterior  vein  is  the  principal  one,  whilst  the 
other  is  not  a  very  considerable  vessel,  and  receives  its  supply  of 
blood  from  the  muscles  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint. 

'  The  femoral  vein,  ib.  a  a,  immediately  without  the  pelvis,  gives 
branches  on  both  sides,  which  receive  the  blood  of  tlie  extensor 
and  adductor  muscles  at  their  superior  part:  the  trunk  passes 
obliquely  under  the  accessory  muscle  of  the  flexor  digitorum,  and 
over  the  os  femoris,  where  it  lies  superficially  ;  it  then  winds 
under  the  adductor  muscles,  and  gets  into  the  ham,  b  b,  where  it 
receives  many  muscular  branches,  and  comes  into  company  with 
the  artery  and  nerve.     It  here  divides  into  the  tibial,  e  c,  and 
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peroneal  veins.  The  first  is  joined  by  some  branches  from  the 
surface  of  the  joint  answering  to  the  articular  arteries;  it  also 
receives  the  anterior  tibial  vein  which  accompanies  the  artery  of 
the  same  name.  The  tibial  vein  proceeds  down  the  leg  along 
with  the  artery  on  the  inside  of  the  deep-seated  flexors  of  tbe 
heel :  it  turns  over  the  fore  part  of  the  articulation  of  the  tibia 
with  the  metatarsal  bone,  in  order  to  get  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
metatarsus ;  above  the  origin  of  the  pollex,  it  receives  a  com- 
municating branch  from  the  peroneal  vein,  and  immediately  after 
two  branches  from  the  toes :  one  of  them  comes  from  the  inside 
of  the  internal  toe ;  the  other  arises  from  the  inside  of  the  exter- 
nal and  middle  toes,  unites  at  the  root  of  the  toes  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  pollex,  before  its  ter- 
mination in  the  internal  vein  of  the  metatarsus. 

'The  peroneal  vein  derives  its  principal  branches  along  with 
those  of  the  peroneal  artery,  from  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of 
the  leg.  The  trunk  of  the  vein  comes  out  from  the  peroneal 
muscles,  and  passes  superficially  over  the  joint  of  the  heel,  and 
along  the  outside  of  the  metatarsus;  near  the  jjoUex,  or  great 
toe,  it  sends  a  branch  round  the  back  of  the  leg,  to  communicate 
with  the  tibial  vein ;  after  which  it  is  continued  upon  the  outside 
of  the  external  toe  to  the  extremity,  receiving  anastomosing 
branches  from  the  tibial  vein. 

*  Where  the  veins  run  superficially  upon  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  they  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  the  branches  of  the 
cephalic,  basilic,  and  the  two  sapkence ;  but  the  analogy  is  lost 
upon  the  upper  arm  and  thigh,  these  branches  forming  deep-seated 
trunks;  this  constitutes  the  greatest  peculiarity,^  as  compared 
with  Man  and  many  Mammals,  in  the  distribution  of  the  veins 
in  the  extremities  of  Birds.' 
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§  156.  Lungs  of  Birds.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  ao 
ti\-ity  of  the  respiratory  function  in  Birds,  the  organs  subser- 
^-ient  thereto  manifest  more  of  the  Reptilian  than  of  the  Mamma- 
lian type  of  formation. 

The  lungs  are  confined,  as  in  the  Tortoise,  to  the  back  part  of 
the  thoracic-abdominal  ca^-ity,  being  firmly  attached  to  the  ribs 
and  their  interspaces ;  and,  as  in  the  Serpent,  they  communicate 
with  large  membranous  cells  which  extend  into  the  abdomen  and 
serve  as  reservoirs  of  air.  In  the  Apteryx  alone  they  do  not 
penetrate  the  diaphragm. 

In  those  aquatic  Birds  which  are  deprived  of  the  power  of 
flight,  as  the  Penguin,  the  air-receptacles  are  confined  to  the 
abdomen  ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  class  they  extend  along  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  and,  escaping  at  the  chest  and  pelvis,  accompany 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  They  also 
penetrate  the  medullary  cavities  and  diploe 
of  the  bones,  extending  in  different  species 
through  different  proportions  of  the  osseous 
system,  until  in  Volitores,  even  in  the  Horn- 
bill,  every  bone  of  the  skeleton  is  per- 
meated by  air.  There  is,  indeed,  no  class  of 
Animals  so  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the 
medium  in  which  they  live  and  move  as  that 
of  Birds. 

The  lungs  are  two  in  nmnber,  of  a  length- 
ened, flattened,  oval  shape,  fig.  95,  extend- 
ing along  each  side  of  the  spine  from  the 
second  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  kidneys,  and 
laterally  to  the  junction  of  the  vertebral  with 
the  sternal  ribs.  They  are  not  suspended 
freely,  nor  divided  into  lobes,  as  in  Mammals ; 
but  are   confined   to  the   back  part  of  the  chest  by  cellular 
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meiiibraue,  and  tlic  i>leura  is  reflected  over  the  sternal  surface 
only,  to  which  the  strong  aponeurosis  ol*  the  (liaphragnmtic  muscles 
is  attached.  They  are  consequently  smooth  and  even  on  that 
surface,  but  posteriorly  are  accurately  mouhled  to  the  inequaUtiesH 
of  tlie  ribs  and  intercostal  spaces  :  the  bosses  varying  in  number 
froju  four  to  seven  {Apterifx)  or  eight  (Enie-u). 

The  lungs  in  general  arc  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  of  a  loose 
spongy  texture.  The  bronchi,  tig.  85,  ?%  fig.  i)5,  a,  penetrate 
their  mesial  and  anterior  surfaces  about  one-foui-th  from  the  upper 
extremitip!?,  become  membranous,  dilate,  give  off  branches,  which 
diverge  as  thev  run  along  the  anterior  surface ;  and  the  trunk 

divides  into  the  two  which  open 
®^  at    h,    6,    into    the   thoracic-ab^B 

dominal  air-receptacles.  Thes^H 
orifices  are  oblique,  and  are  par- 
tially covered  by  a  slight  projec- 
tion of  membrane.  Some  cartila- 
ginous traces  are  found  through 
their  entire  extent. 

The  pulmonary  artery  divides, 
almost  immediately  after  its  ori- 
gin, into  two  branches,  one 
each  lung;  the  ramifications 
each  artery  form  plexuses,  figj' 
96,  B,  which  chiefly  compose  the 
pulmonary  tissue :  the  pulmc 
nary  veins  leave  each  lung  by 
single  tnmk,  and  the  two  trunki 
imite  into  one  before  terminatiuj 
in  the  left  auricle. 
The  superficial  primary  branchf 
A.LotHiieofthei^.n,af.hirf«prc«niMini<iMi  ^^f  ^j^e  brouchi,  fig.  95,  c,  c.  Send 

off  dee}>er-8eated  secondary  ones, 
fig.  96,  a,  a,  which  maintain  a  uniform  diameter  to  their  caecal 
terminations;  the  tertiary  bronchi,  ib.  b,  h,  distributed  penniformly, 
also  maintain  a  regular  diameter,  and  open  upon  a  dense  laby- 
rinth of  blood-vessels,  ib.  b.  The  mucous  ciliated  lining  of  the 
bronchi  ceases  with  them ;  and  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  are  covered  only  by  a  hyaline  epithelium,  so  as  to  appear 
naked.'  The  ultimate  pulmonary  capillaries  do  not  form  a  net- 
work lining  definitely  bounded  air-ceDs,  but  each  capillary  crosses 
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an  air-space  of  its  own ;  they  interlace  in  every  direction,  forming 
a  cubic  mass  of  capillaries  permeated  everywhere  by  air.  In 
fig.  97,  a  is  the  cavity  of  a  bronchial  tube,  b  its  lining  mem- 
brane supporting  blood-vessels  with  large  areola; ;  c,  c,  perforations 
in  the  membrane  at  the  orifices  of  the  lobular  passages,  d^di  e,  r, 
are  interlobular  spaces  containing  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels  supplying  the 
capillary  plexus,  /*,  f,  to  the 
meshes  of  which  the  air  geta  ac- 
eew  by  the  lobular  passages. 

4  157.  Air-cells  of  Birds.  — 
The  thoracic-abdominal  cavity  is 
subdivided  and  intersected  by  a 

the 
thus 
The 


number     of 


membranes  ; 
greater    part   of  the   cells 
formed  are  filled  with  air. 
texture     of    their    parietes    pos- 
iPeeses    considerable    firmness    in 
tte  larger  birds,  as  the  Ostrich 
and  Cassowary.  sewum  uip.l  .  iuu»  oi  wni, 

The  innermost  layer  of  the  air-  """     ^ 

receptacles  can  be  separated  from  the  outer  layer,  and  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tube  j  the  outer 
lyer  Lb  a  serous  membrane,  and  ajtpeai-a  to  fonn  tbc  cells  by  a 
series  of  reflections  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  pleura  or 
peritoneum. 

These  large  membranous  receptacles,  into  which  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bronchial  bifurcation  and  also  some  of  the  preceding 
branches  open,  are  disposed  with  sufficient  general  regularity  to 
admit  of  a  definite  description  and  nomenclature. 

The  first  or  interclavicular  air-t^eU,  fig.  98,  a,  extends  from  the 
anterior  part  of  each  lung,  forward  to  the  interspace  of  the  fur- 
culum,  anterior  to  which  it  dilates  in  the  Gannet  and  many  other 
birds  into  a  large  globular  receptacle.  In  the  Vultures  it  is 
divided  into  two  lateral  receptacles,  between  which  the  large  crop 
is  situated.  A  thin  fan-shaped  muscle  is  extended  from  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  furculum,  over  the  interclavicular  air-cell  in 
these  and  some  other  birds. 

The  anterior  thoracic  cell,  ib.  bj  contains  the  lower  larynx  and 
bronchi,  and  the  great  vessels  with,  their  primary  branches  to  the 
head  and  wings.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  membranous  sej)ta, 
which  connect  the  difi'erent  vessels  together,  and  maintain  tlicm 
in  their  situations.     The  air  passes  into  the  posterior  jmrt  of  this 
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receptacle  by  two  ojieniugs  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  lungs.     The] 
cleo|HScatoil  air-cells  af  the  neck  are  continued  from  it  anteriorly* 

The   futcftff  thoracic  cells,  ib.  d,  arc  contimied  oii  each  side' 
from   a  foramen  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  lung^  situated  just 
opposite  the  base  of  the  heart ;  they  arc  covered  by  the  anterior 
thoracic   air-cell,  and  from    thcni    the  air  passes    intu  the  tuil- 

lary  and  suhscujmlar  cells,  into 
those  of  the  wing,  and  into 
the  humerus,  ib.  e.  They  also 
communicate  with  the  ccUula 
cordis  posterior,  ib.  r,  Iiehind 
the  heart  and  bronchi,  which 
cell  is  often  sultdividcd  into 
several  s^mall  ones. 

The    celltiltB  hepaticm  arc  of 
much  larger  size ;  they  are  two 
in    number,    of    a    pyramidal 
figure,  with  their  bases  applied 
to  the  lateral  thoracic  cells,  and 
their    apices   reaching    to    the 
pelvis:  they   cover  the    lower* 
portionfl  of  the  lungs  and    the] 
l(>be9  of  the  liver  ;  they  receivo' 
air  from  several  foramina  situ- 
ated near  and  at  the  external  ^J 
edge  of  the  lungs.  ^| 

The  cellnlfP  ahffominahs  com-'  ^^ 
meneo  beneath  the  cell u he  hc- 
patlciB  at  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  lungs,  where  the  longest 
branches  of  the  bronc.hiaj  open 
freely  into  them.     (A  bristle  is 
passed    through    one   of   these  ^^ 
ojienings  in  the  figure.)     They^H 
are  distinguished  into  right  (h) 
and  left  {/) :  the  former  is  ge-  ^J 
nerally  the  largest  receptacle  in  the  body  ;  it  extends  from  the  ^| 
last  ribs  to  the  anus,  and  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  suiull  in-  ^ 
testines,  the  suprarenal  gland,  and  kidney  of  the  same  side.     The  ^j 
left  alxlominal  cell,  fy  contains  the  intestines  of  its  own  side,  and  ^H 
is  attached  to  the  gizzard.     In  some  large  Birds,  as  the  Gannct,  it  ~ 
is  separated  from  the  right  receptacle  by  a  mediastinal  membrane, 
gj  which  is  continued  on  from  the  gizzard  to  the  anus. 
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Both  the  abdominal  receptacles  transmit  air  to  the  pelvic  cells, 
I,  ky  of  their  respective  sides,  and  to  several  small  and  extremely 
delicate  cells  between  and  behind  the  coils  of  intestine.  One  of 
these  is  continued  round  the  fold  of  the  duodenum  and  pancreas 
to  the  gizzard,  and  has  been  termed  the  duodenal  cell. 

From  the  inguinal  cell  are  continued  the  intermuscular  glutaal 
and  femoral  cells,  which  surround  the  head  of  the  femur,  and 
communicate  with  that  bone  by  an  aperture,  /,  situated  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  great  trochanter,  except  in  those  Birds  in 
which  the  femur  retains  its  medulla. 

The  cervical  air-cells  are  continued  from  the  large  clavicular 
cell,  and  form  in  the  Argala  and  Bustard,  fig.  54,  a,  a  singular 
appendage  or  pouch,  contained  in  a  loose  fold  of  integument, 
which  the  bird  can  inflate  at  pleasure. 

In  the  Pelican  and  Gannet  extensive  air-cells  are  situated 
beneath  almost  the  whole  of  the  integument  of  the  body,  which  is 
united  to  the  subjacent  muscles  only  here  and  there  by  the  septa 
of  the  cells  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  are  supported  by  the 
septa  in  their  passage  to  the  skin.  The  large  pectoral  muscles  and 
those  of  the  thigh  present  a  singular  appearance,  being,  as  it  were, 
cleanly  dissected  on  every  side,  having  the  air-ca>-ities  above  and 
beneath  them.  The  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  are  also  seen 
passing  bare  and  unsupported  by  any  surrounding  substance 
through  these  cavities.  Numerous  strips  of  panniculus  camosus 
pass  from  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  muscles  to  be  firmly 
attached  to  the  skin ;  a  beautiful  fan-shaped  muscle  is  spread  over 
the  intercla^-icular  or  furcular  air-cell.  The  use  of  these  muscles 
appears  to  be  to  produce  a  rapid  collapse  of  the  superficial  air- 
cells,  and  an  expulsion  of  the  air,  when  the  bird  is  about  to  de- 
scend, in  order  to  increase  its  specific  gravity,  and  enable  it  to 
dart  with  rapidity  upon  a  living  prey. 

The  air-receptacles  of  the  thoracic-abdominal  cavity  present 
varieties  in  their  relative  sizes  and  modes  of  attachment  in  dif- 
ferent birds.  In  the  Raptores  they  are  principally  attached  pos- 
teriorly to  the  ribs,  the  diaphragmatic  aponeurosis  covering  the 
lungs,  and  to  the  kidneys;  while  in  the  Grallatores  they  have 
anterior  attachments  to  the  intestines  in  many  places. 

The  singular  extension  of  the  respiratory  into  the  osseous 
system  was  discovered  almost  simultaneously  by  Hunter  and 
Camper,  and  ably  investigated  by  them  through  the  whole  class 
of  Birds.  The  air-cells  and  lungs  can  be  inflated  from  the  bones, 
and  Hunter  injected  the  medullary  cavities  of  the  bones  from  the 
trachea.     If  the  femur  into  which  the  air  is  admitted  be  broken. 
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the  bird  is  unable  to  raise  itself  in  flight.  If  the  trachea  be  tied, 
and  an  opening  be  made  into  the  humerus,  the  bird  will  respire 
by  that  opening  for  a  short  period,  and  may  be  killed  by  inhaling 
noxious  gases  through  it.  If  an  air-bone  of  a  living  bird,  simi- 
larly perforated,  be  held  in  water,  bubbles  will  rise  from  it,  and  a 
motion  of  the  contained  air  will  be  exhibited,  synchronous  with 
the  motions  of  inspiration  and  expiration. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  skeleton  is  permeated  by  air 
varies  in  different  Birds.  In  the  Alca  impennis,  the  Penguins 
(^Aptenodytes)  and  the  Apteryx,  air  is  not  admitted  into  any  of 
the  bones.  The  condition  of  the  osseous  system,  therefore,  which 
all  birds  present  at  the  early  periods  of  existence,  is  here  retained 
through  life. 

In  the  large  Struthious  Birds,  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
rapidity  of  their  course,  the  thigh-bones  and  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
the  vertebral  column,  ribs,  sternum  and  scapular  arch,  the 
cranium  and  lower  jaw,  have  all  air  admitted  into  their  cavities  or 
cancellous  structure.  In  the  Ostrich  the  humeri  and  other 
bones  of  the  wings,  the  tibise  and  distal  bones  of  the  legs,  retain 
their  marrow.  Most  Birds  of  Flight  have  air  admitted  to  the 
humerus  :  the  Woodcock  and  Snipe  are  exceptions.  The  Pigeon 
tribe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Crown  Pigeon,  have  no  air  in  the 
femur,  which  retains  its  marrow.  In  the  Owls  also  the  femur  is 
filled  with  marrow;  but  in  the  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey,  as  in 
almost  all  other  Birds  of  Flight,  the  femur  is  filled  with  air.  In 
the  Pelican  and  Gannet  the  air  enters  all  the  bones  with  the 
exception  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes.  In  the  Hornbill  even 
these  are  permeated  by  air. 

Hunter  has  given  the  following  characters  as  distinguishing  the 
bones  which  receive  air.  They  may  be  known — *  first,  by  their 
less  specific  gravity ;  secondly,  by  their  retaining  little  or  no  oil, 
and,  consequently,  being  more  easily  cleaned,  and  when  cleaned, 
appearing  much  whiter  than  common  bones :  thirdly,  by  having 
no  marrow,  or  even  any  bloody  pulpy  substance  in  their  cells ; 
fourthly,  by  not  being  in  general  so  hard  and  firm  as  other  bones ; 
and,  fifthly,  by  the  passage  that  allows  the  air  to  enter  the 
bones.''  The  openings  by  which  the  air  penetrates  the  bones, 
may  be  readily  distinguished  in  the  recent  bone,  since  they  are 
not  filled  up  by  blood-vessels  or  nerves,  but  have  their  external 
edges  rounded  off. 

In  the  dorsal  vertebrae  the  air-orifices  are  small,  numerous,  and 
irregular ;  situated  along  the  sides  of  the  bodies,  and  the  roota  of 
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the  spinous  processes,  the  air  passes  into  them  directly  from  the 
lungs.  In  ^e  two  or  three  lower  cervical  vertebrae  the  air-holes 
are  in  the  same  situation,  but  receive  the  air  from  the  lower 
cervical  or  clavicular  air-cells :  in  the  remainder  of  these  vertebra 
the  air-holes  are  situated  within  the  canal  lodging  the  vertebral 
artery,  and  communicate  with  the  lateral  air-cells  of  the  neck. 

The  air-holes  of  the  vertebral  ribs  are  situated  at  the  internal 
surface  of  their  vertebral  extremities,  and  appear,  like  those  of 
the  contiguous  vertebrae,  to  have  an  immediate  communication 
with  the  lungs.  The  sternal  riba.  have  also  internal  cavities  which 
receive  air  from  the  lateral  thoracic  cells  by  means  of  orifices 
placed  at  their  sternal  extremities. 

The  orifices  by  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  sternum  are  nu- 
merous, but  are  principally  situated  along  the  mesial  line  of  the 
internal  surface,  opposite  the  origin  of  the  keel,  forming  a  reticu- 
lation at  that  part ;  the  largest  foramen  is  near  the  anterior  part 
of  the  bone  ;  some  smaller  ones  occur  at  the  costal  margins.  All 
these  orifices  cooununicate  with  the  thoracic  {ur-receptacles. 

The  scapula  is  perforated  by  several  holes  at  the  articular  ex- 
tremity, which  admit  air  into  its  cancellous  structure  from  the 
axillary  cell.  The  coracoid  has  small  air-holes  at  both  extre- 
mities ;  the  largest  is  situated  on  its  inner  surface,  where  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  clavicle  or  furculum.  The  furculum  receives  air 
principally  by  a  small  hole  in  the  inner  side  of  each  of  its  scapular 
extremities,  which  communicates  with  the  clavicular  air-cell. 

The  air-hole  of  the  humerus  is  of  large  size,  and  situated  at  the 
anconal  or  back  part  below  the  head  of  the  bone,  in  the  hollow 
of  the  ulnar  or  inner  tuberosity.  It  communicates  with  the 
axillary  air-cell,  and  transmits  the  air  to  the  cavity  of  the  bone 
by  several  cribriform  foramina. 

The  air-holes  of  the  pelvic  bones  are  situated  irregularly  on  the 
inner  surface  upon  which  the  kidneys  rest,  and  must  therefore 
receive  air  from  continuations  of  the  abdominal  receptacles  around 
the  kidneys. 

A  depression  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  great 
trochanter  receives  air  from  the  glutfeal  cell,  and  transmits  it  by 
several  small  foramina  into  the  interior  of  the  femur.  In  the 
Ostrich,  the  air-holes  are  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone 
at  both  its  extremities. 

The  cavities  of  the  long  bones  into  which  air  is  thus  admitted 
are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  bones  of  Mam- 
malia, and  are  characterised  by  small  transverse  osseous  columns 
which  cross  in  different  directions  from  side  to  side,  and  are  more 
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numerous  near  the  extremities  of  the  bone ;  they  abut  against  and 
strengthen,  like  cross-beams,  the  parietes  of  the  bone.  The 
membrane  lining  these  cavities,  is  not  very  vascular. 

The  lower  jaw  receives  its  air  by  an  orifice  situated  upon  each 
ramus  behind  the  tympanic  articulation,  from  an  air-cell  which 
surrounds  the  joint.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  upper  jaw 
receive  air  admitted  to  the  tympanic  cavity  by  the  Eustachian 
tube,  not  from  the  nasal  passages.  With  these,  however,  the 
Bubocular  air-cell  conmiunicates ;  and  in  the  Coot,  Water-hen, 
Goose,  and  other  water-birds,  entozoa  {Afonostoma  mutahiley  e.  g.) 
gain  access  to  that  air-cell. 

The  extension  from  the  lungs  of  continuous  air-receptacles 
throughout  the  body  is  subservient  to  tlie  function  of  respiration, 
not  only  by  a  change  in  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  circulation 
effected  by  the  air  of  the  receptacles  on  its  repassage  through  the 
bronchial  tubes;  but  also,  and  more  especially,  by  the  change 
which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  cir- 
culation, which  are  in  contact  with  the  air-receptacles.  The  free 
outlet  to  the  air  by  the  bronchial  tubes  does  not,  therefore,  afford 
an  argument  against  the  use  of  the  air-cells  as  subsidiary  respi- 
ratory organs,  but  rather  supports  that  opinion,  since  the  inlet  of 
atmospheric  oxygenated  air  to  be  diffused  over  the  body  must  be 
equally  free. 

A  second  use  may  be  ascribed  to  the  air-cells  as  aiding  me- 
chanically the  actions  of  respiration  in  Birds.  During  the  act  of 
inspiration  the  sternum  is  depressedj  the  angle  between  the 
vertebral  and  sternal  ribs  made  less  acute,  and  the  thoracic  cavity 
proportionally  enlarged ;  the  air  then  rushes  into  the  lungs  and 
into  the  thoracic  receptacles,  while  those  of  the  abdomen  become 
flaccid :  when  the  sternum  is  raised  or  approximated  towards  the 
spine,  part  of  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  and  thoracic  cells 
by  the  trachea,  and  part  driven  into  the  abdominal  receptacles, 
which  are  thus  alternately  enlarged  and  diminished  with  those  of 
the  thorax.  Hence  the  lungs,  notwithstanding  their  fixed  con- 
dition, are  subject  to  due  compression  through  the  medium  of  the 
contiguous  air-receptAcles,  and  are  affected  equally  and  regularly 
by  every  motion  of  the  sternum  and  ribs. 

A  third  use,  and  perhaps  the  one  which  is  most  closely  related 
to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  bird,  is  that  of  rendering  the  whole 
body  specifically  lighter;  this  must  necessarily  follow  from  the 
desiccation  of  the  marrow  and  other  fluids  in  tliose  spaces  which 
are  occupied  by  the  air-cells,  and  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  con- 
tained air  from  the  heat  of  the  bodv. 
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Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  function  of  the  air-cells,  it  is 
found  that  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  into  the  system  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapidity  and  continuance  of  the  bird's  flight ;  and, 
where  it  is  limited,  the  air  is  distributed  to  those  members  which 
are  most  employed  in  locomotion ;  thus  the  air  is  admitted  into 
the  wing-bones  of  the  Owl,  but  not  into  the  femur ;  while  in  the 
Ostrich  the  air  penetrates  the  femur,  but  not  the  humerus  or  other 
bones  of  the  wing. 

A  fourth  use  of  the  air-receptacles  relates  to  the  mechanical 
assistance  which  they  aiford  to  the  muscles  of  the  wings.  This 
was  suggested  by  observing  that  an  inflation  of  the  air-cells  in  a 
Gigantic  Crane  ( Ciconia  Argala)  was  followed  by  an  extension 
of  the  wings,  as  the  air  found  its  way  along  the  brachial  and  anti- 
brachial  cells.  In  large  birds,  therefore,  which,  like  the  Argala, 
hover  with  a  sailing  motion  for  a  long-continued  period  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  the  muscular  exertion  of  keeping  the 
wings  outstretched  will  be  lessened  by  the  tendency  of  the  dis- 
tended air-cells  to  maintain  that  condition.  It  is  not  meant  to 
advance  this  as  other  than  a  secondary  and  probably  partial 
service  of  the  air-cells.  In  the  same  light  may  be  regarded  the 
use  assigned  to  them  by  Hunter,  of  contributing  to  sustain  the 
song  of  Birds,  and  to  impart  to  it  tone  and  strength.  It  is  no 
argument  against  this  function  that  the  air-cells  exist  in  birds 
which  are  not  provided  with  the  mechanism  necessary  to  produce 
tuneful  notes ;  since  it  was  not  pretended  that  this  was  the  ex- 
clusive and  only  office  of  the  air-cells. 

§  158.  Air-passages  in  Birds. — The  air-passages  in  Birds  com- 
mence by  a  simple  superior  larynx^  from  which  a  long  trachea 
extends  to  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  thorax,  where  it  divides 
into  the  two  bronchi,  one  to  each  lung.  At  the  place  of  its  divi- 
sion there  exists,  in  most  birds,  a  complicated  mechanism  of  bones 
and  cartilages  moved  by  appropriate  muscles,  and  constituting  the 
true  organ  of  voice  :  this  part  is  termed  the  inferior  larynx. 

The  tendency  to  ossification,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  bony 
condition  of  the  sternal  ribs  and  tendons  of  the  muscles,  is  again 
manifested  in  the  framework  of  the  larynx  and  the  rings  of  the 
trachea,  which,  instead  of  being  cartilaginous,  as  in  Reptiles  and 
Mammals,  are  in  most  birds  of  a  bony  texture. 

The  superior  larynx,  figs.  73,  e — h,  99,  and  100,  is  situated  be- 
hind the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  rests  upon  the  urohyal,  fig.  73, 43, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  dense  cellular  texture. 

It  is  composed  of  several  bony  and  cartilaginous  pieces,  varying 
in  number  from  four  to  ten.     The  largest  of  these  pieces  constitutes 
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the  anterior  part  of  the  larynx.  It  is  of  an  oval  or  triangular 
form,  according  as  its  superior  termination  is  more  or  less  pointed, 
and  answers  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  fig.  73,/.  The  cricoid  car- 
tilage is  represented  by  three  osseous  pieces,  which  are  situated  at 
the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  upper  larynx ;  the  middle 
one,  fig.  73,  g^  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  varies  in  size,  being  larger 
than  the  lateral  ones  in  the  AnatidcB,  but  smaller  in  the  Cantores. 
The  lateral  pieces  are  connected  at  one  extremity  with  the  thyroid 
piece,  and  at  the  other  to  the  middle  oblong  piece  above  described, 
which  completes  the  circle  of  the  laryngeal  framework  posteriorly : 
the  first  two  incomplete  tracheal  rings,  ib.  ffyff,  may  represent  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cricoid.  The  arytenoid  bones,  ib.  A,  rest  upon 
the  middle  oblong  portion  of  the  cricoid,  and  extend  forward, 
being  connected  at  their  outer  edge  by  means  of  elastic  cellular 
substance  to  the  thyroid,  and  attached  by  their  anterior  extremities 
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to  the  urohyal  by  means  of  two  small  ligaments :  they  form,  by 
their  inner  margins,  the  rima  glottidis  or  laryngeal  fissure. 

This  fissure,  fig.  51,  ?,  being  thus  bounded  by  inflexible  rigid 
substances,  is  only  susceptible  of  having  its  lateral  diameter  varied 
according  to  the  degrees  of  separation  or  approximation  to  which 
the  arytenoid  bones  are  subject.  These  different  states  are  pro- 
duced by  appropriate  muscles,  one  pair  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  Thyreo-art/tenoideiy  and  the  other  may  be  termed  Constrictores 
glottidis.  The  former,  fig.  99,  A,  A,  arise  from  the  sides  and  posterior 
surface  of  the  thyroid,  and  are  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  arytenoids,  which  they  draw  outward,  and  conse- 
quently open  the  laryngeal  fissure.  The  Constrictores  glottidis  in 
the  Gigantic  Crane  arise  from  the  middle  of  the  internal  or  posterior 
surface  of  the  thyroid,  and  are  inserted  into  the  arytenoids :  they 
close  the  laryngeal  opening  with  such  accuracy  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  an  epiglottis.     From  the  simplicity  of  the  structure 
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just  described,  from  the  situation  of  the  superior  laryux  with  rela- 
tion to  the  rictus  or  gape  of  tlie  bill,  and  from  the  absence  of  lips 
by  which  this  might  be  partially  or  entirely  closed,  it  is  plain  that 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  influencing  the  voice,  otherwise  than  by 
dividing  or  articulating  the  notes  after  they  are  formed  by  the 
lower  larynx.  The  superior  larynx  presents,  indeed,  but  few 
varieties  in  the  diiferent  species  of  Birds;  and  these  relate  chiefly 
to  certain  tubercles  in  its  anterior,  which  vary  in  number,  and  do 
not  exist  at  all  in  some  species,  as  the  Singing  Birds ;  being  chiefly 
present  in  those  birds  which  have  a  rough  unmusical  voice.  In  the 
Pelican,  the  Gigantic  Crane,  and  most  of  the  Rasores,  a  process 
extends  backward  into  the  cavity  of  the  upper  larynx  from  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  seems 
destined  to  give  additional  protection  to  the  air-passage. 

The  tracIieOf  figs.  93,  94,  G,  is  proportionally  longer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  length  of  the  neck  in  Birds,  thao  in  any  other  class 
of  animals,  its  length  being  further  increased  in  many  species  by 
convolutions  varying  in  extent  and  complexity.  A  species  of 
Sloth  (Bradt/ptu  tridactylus)  among  Mammals,  and  a  species  of 
Crocodile  (  Crocodilus  acutus)  among  Reptiles,  present  an  analo- 
gous folding  of  the  trachea. 

The  trachea  is  composed  in  Birds  of  a  series  of  bony,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  Ostrich,  of  cartilaginous  rings,  included  between 
two  membranes.  In  those  cases  in  which  they  are  of  a  bony 
structure,  the  ossification  is  observed  to  commence  at  the  anterior 
part  of  each  ring,  and  gradually  to  extend  on  both  sides  to  the 
opposite  part. 

The  tracheal  rings,  whether  bony  or  cartilaginous,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  uppermost,  always  complete,  and  not,  as 
in  most  quadrupeds,  where  the  windpipe  bears  a  diiferent  relation 
to  the  organ  of  voice,  deficient  posteriorly.  They  differ  in  shape, 
being  sometimes  more  or  less  compressed.  They  are  generally  of 
uniform  breadth,  but  in  some  species  are  alternately  narrower  at 
certain  parts  of  their  circumference  and  broader  at  others,  and  in 
these  cases  the  rings  are  generally  closely  approximated  together, 
and,  as  it  were,  locked  into  one  another.  This  structure  is  most 
common  in  the  Grallatores,  where  the  rings  are  broadest  alternately 
on  the  right  and  left  sides. 

With  respect  to  the  diameter  of  the  tracheal  rings,  this  may 
sometimes  be  pretty  uniform  throughout,  and  the  trachea  will  con- 
sequently be  cylindrical,  as  in  the  Cantores,  the  Grallatores  which 
have  a  shrill  voice,  the  females  of  the  Natatores,  &nd  most  Baptores 
and  Btuores :  or  the  rings   may  gradually  decrease  in  diameter. 
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forming  a  conical  trachea,  as  in  the  Turkey,  the  Heron,  the  Buz- 
zard, the  Eagle,  the  Cormorant,  and  the  Gannet ;  or  they  may  be- 
come wider  by  degrees  to  the  middle  of  the  trachea,  and  after^vard 
contract  again  to  the  inferior  larynx ;  or  lastly,  they  may  experience 
sudden  dilatations  for  a  short  extent  of  the  trachea ;  the  Golden-eye 
{Anas  clanffula),  the  Velvet-duck  (Anas  fusca),  and  the  Merganser 
{Merffus  serrator),  present  a  single  enlargement  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  bony  rings  are  entire,  and  of  the  same  texture  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  tube.  In  the  Golden-eye  the  trachea  is  four  times 
larger  at  the  dilatation  than  at  any  other  part.  In  the  Goosander 
{Mergus  merganser^  the  trachea  presents  two  sudden  dilatations 
of  a  similar  structure  to  that  above  described.  The  trachea  of  the 
Emeu  (  Dromaius  ater)  is  also  remarkable  for  a  sudden  dilatation, 
but  in  this  instance  the  cartilaginous  rings  do  not  preserve  their 
integrity  at  the  dilated  part,  but  are  wanting  posteriorly,  where 
the  tube  is  completed  by  the  expanded  membranes  only. 

With  regard  to  the  windings  of  the  windpipe,  in  an  Australian 
Snipe  {Rhyncheea  australis),  the  convolutions,  which  are  short, 
are  external  to  the  chest,  between  the  skin  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  pectoral  muscles.  In  the  same  position  lie  the  long  double 
coils  of  the  windpipe  in  the  Semipalmate  Goose  {Anas  semi- 
palmata),  and  the  long  single  fold  in  Ortalida  Parraqua,  In  the 
Crested  Pintado  {Numida  cristata\  the  apex  of  the  furculum 
forms  a  bony  cup  which  receives  a  loop  of  the  trachea.  In  the 
crestless  Guan  {Penelope  Mirail),  the  Demoiselle  {Grus  virgo), 
and  Stanley  Crane  (  Grus  Stanleganus),  the  trachea  forms  a  curve 
sinking  into  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  sternum.  In  the  com- 
mon Crane  (  Grus  cinerea),  and  Serass  Crane  (  Grus  Antigone),  the 
keel  of  the  sternum  is  more  deeply  hollowed  for  the  lodgment  of 
more  extensive  coils  of  the  trachea.  In  the  male  wild  Swan 
{Cggnus  ferus\  the  windpipe  describes  a  double  vertical  coil 
within  the  long  and  deep  keel  of  the  sternum  :  in  Bewick's  Swan 
{Cygnus  Bewickii\  the  distal  part  of  the  coil  lies  horizontally 
within  the  body  of  the  sternum :  the  entry  and  exit  of  the  intra- 
sternal  coils  are  shown  in  fig.  101. 

§  159.  hoxcer  Larynx  in  Birds. — The  main  or  essential  organ 
of  voice  is  situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  ib.  a,  into 
the  bronchi,  ib.  b,  b ;  and  herein  may  be  discerned  an  analogous 
relation  to  convenient  stowage,  wliich  the  position  of  the  mas- 
ticatory apparatus  shows :  for  even  the  muscles  of  the  organs 
of  voice  and  the  bony  drum  of  the  larynx,  &c.,  are  brought 
beneath  the  centre  of  gravity,  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  not  accu- 
mulated at  its  anterior  extremity.     In  general  the  rings  of  the 
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bronchi  are  iocomplete.  In  the  King- Vulture  the  entire  rings 
are  continued  a  little  way  along  the  bronchial  divisions  of  the 
trachea,  without  any  modifications,  external  or  internal,  indicative 
of  a  laryngeal  structure.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  the  Ostrich, 
where  the  bronchi  are  provided  with  entire  slender  rings  rapidly 
diminishing  in  size  as  they  approach  the  lungs :  but  the  terminal 
rings  of  the  trachea  are  thickened  and  protrude  outward,  forming 
a  cavity  on  each  side,  the 
lining  substance  of  which 
projects  into  the  area  of  the 
tube  above  the  commence- 
ment of  each  bronchus.' 

In  most  Birds  the  bron- 
chi, figs.  85,  V,  101,  b, 
are  straight,  compressed, 
and  easily  lacerable  tubes, 
strengthened  by  half-rings 
on  the  outer  side,  the  inner 
side  being  formed  by  a  mem- 
brane (*  membrana  tympani- 
formis ').  Usually  the  bronchi  rapidly  contract  as  they  approach 
the  lungs. 

The  muscles  of  the  trachea  are  the  '  stemo-tracheales,'  fig.  104, 
d,  a  long  pair,  arising  from  the  costal  processes  of  the  sternum  and 
converging  to  ascend  along  the  sides  of  the  windpipe.  To  these 
are  sometimes  added  a  second  pair  from  the  furculum,  called 
*  cleido-tracheales.'  In  Cursores  and  most  Rasores  the  stemo- 
tracheales  alone  are  present.  In  most  Raptores  and  GrallatoreSf  a 
muscle,  broncho-trachealis,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  trachea,  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  first  or  second 
bronchial  half-ring :  in  Alcedo  and  Caprimulgus  it  descends  to  the 
third  half-ring ;  in  some  of  the  Owls  its  insertion  is  still  lower, 
and  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  tympaniform  membrane  will  be 
proportionally  varied.  In  Colopterus  cristatus  an  azygos  muscle 
occupies  the  anterior  interspace  of  the  broncho-tracheales.' 

In  other  Vocal  Birds  there  is  a  double  glottis,  usually  produced 
by  a  bony  bar,  'pessulus,'  *os  transversale,'  fig.  102,  i,  which 
traverses  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  from  before  backward :  it 
supports  a  thin  membrane  which  ascends  into  the  tracheal  area 
and,  terminating  there  by  a  free  concave  margin,  is  called  the 
'  membrana  semilunaris,'  ib.  h.    This  is  most  developed  in  Singing 
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Birds,  and,  being  vibratile,  forms  an  important,  part  of  their  trilling 
vocal  apparatus.     The  air  passes  on  each  side  the  mcmbrana  semi- 
lunaris aud  its  Buatalniog  bone  to  and  from  the  bronchi  and  lungs. 
The  walls  of  the  lower  larjnx  are  foi-med  by  modified  rings  and 
half-rings  of  the  end  of  the  trachea  and  beginning  of  the  bronchi 
The   la.^t  ring  of  ihc   trachea,  tig.  103,   t^ 
usually  expands  as  it  descends,  with  its  fori 
aud  hind  ])arts produced,  aud  the  lower  laterj 
borders  concave:  the  oxtreuiities  of  the  pes 
sulus,  tig.  102,  /,  abut  against  the  produce( 
angles,  and  expand  to  be  there  counectedj 
also,  with  the  fore  and  hind  teruunations 
the  first  half-ring  of  the  bronchus,  fig.  10.3, 
ffy  strengthening  aud  claiupiug  together  the 
upfter  parts  of  the  vocal  framework-     The 
second  bronchial  half-ring,  ib.  A,  is  tiatteued^B 
and  curved   with    the  convexity   uutward,V 
like  the  first,  but  is  more  moveable.     The 
third  half-ring,  ib.  r,  is  less  curved  and  fur«^H 
ther  separated  from  the  second,  to  the  ex-^B 
tremitics  of  which  its  own  are  connected  by 
ligament,  and,  for  the  intervening  extent^^B 
by  membrane  ;  its  inner   surface   supportS^J 
ihe  fibrous  chord  or  fold  which  forms  the  outer  lip  of  the  glottis  of 
that  side  ;  it  is  susceptible  of  a  rotatory  movement  on  ita  axis,  and 
is  an  imjx)rtant  agent  in  the  modulation  of 
the  voice.      All  the  above  parts.  ^  a,  by  r, 
fifT.    103,  are   bouy.     The   bronchial   half- 
rings  and  their  connecting  ligaments  and 
nieuibraues  form  the  outer  convex  wall  of 
the  tube  :  the  inner  wall  is  a  flat  membrane, 
stretched  like   a  drum-head,  between  the^f 
extremities  of  the  half-rings,  and  attached 
above   to  the  cross-bar,  and  through  it  to 
tlie  semilunar  membrane.      The  outer  part 
i>f  the  lower  tracheal  and  bronchial  rings, 
being    cut  away  in  fig.    102,  exposes  the 
central  surface  of  the  '  membrana  tynipa- 
niformis,'  g^  with  its  upper  connexions  with^J 
i',  and  the  *  membrana  semilunaris,'  h.     Part  o^H 
the  peripheral  surface  of  the  tympaniform  membrane  is  seen  in 
the  front  view  of  the  lower  larynx  and  bronchi,  fig.  104,  A,  g. 
A  small  appendage  to  the  inner   margin  of  the   half-ring,  fig. 
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103,  bf  making  a  promiuence  where  the  external  vocal  fold  is 

continued  over  it,   in  the  starlinor,   thrush,  nightingale,   &c.,  has 

been  called  '  arytenoid  cartilage,*  from  its  analogy  to  that  of  the 

upper  larynx   of  Mammals.     The  proper  "muscles  of  the  lower 

larynx,  as  seen  in  the  Raven, 

are  shown  in  fig.  104,  in  front  '^'' 

view  A,  and  side  view  b. 

The  muscle  answering  to 
the  *  tracheo-lateralis  '  in  Vo^ 
litores  expands  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  trachea  and 
divides  into  two  fasciculi 
which  diverge,  the  one,  /,  to 
the  fore,  the  other,  a,  to  the 
back  part  of  the  bronchus,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  corre- 
sponding extremities  of  the 
third  half-ring,  fig.  104,  c. 
The  fasciculus,  fig.  104,  b,/,  is 
the  *  broncho-trachealis  anti- 
cus  :*  the  fascicidus,  «,  is  the  broncho-trachealis  posticus.  Beneath 
thi»  is  a  shorter  muscle,  ib.  A,  the  broncho-trachealis  b^e%^s,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  posterior  end  of  the  second  bronchial  half- 
"ng. 

The  remaining  two  muscles  are  enlarged  divisions  or  differen- 
tiated fasciculi  of  the  common  laryngeal  muscle  ( Kehlkopfniuskel, 
Muller')  of  Volitorca:  the  '  brouchialis  jwstieus,'  ib.  c,  arising 
from  the  lower  and  lateral  border  of  the  last  tracheal  ringf,  swells 
into  a  *  venter,'  and  contracts  as  it  passes  backward  to  be  inserted 
into  the  hinder  end  of  the  second  half-ring.  The  '  bronchialis 
anticus,"  ib.  <;,  is  partly  covered  by  the  '  broncho-trachealis  anticus,* 
and  is  thick  and  ventricose :  it  arises  from  the  last  tracheal  rinr; 
passes  forward  to  its  insertion  into  the  fi^re  ends  of  the  first 
second  half-rings  and  into  the  suppleraeutiil  (arytenoid)  car- 
tibge. 

All  the  foregoing  muscles  tend  to  tighten  the  whole  or  parta  of 
the  tympaniform  membrane  which  is  below  their  points  of  inser- 
tion, and  to  relax  the  part  above  the  insertion.  They  lengthen 
tlie  part  of  the  bronchus  below  or  beyond  their  inseilion  and 
diorten  the  part  above,  by  approximating  to  the  trachea  the  half- 
ringi  they  are  attached  to.     The  chief  antagonistic  power  is  the 
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elasticity  of  the  mciubianos  so  put  on  the  stretch  :    hut  there 
direct  *rdaxor'  of  tht  tyini>anaforra  inemhraiie  in  the  *stern«i- 
trnchealis,'  ib.  J,  whli-li,  jjussin*;  irom  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  thu 
Bternuni,  shortens  the  whole  bronchus  as  it  draws  down  the  wind- 
pipe.    This  is  the  most  constant  of  all  the  muscles  jifFecting  th« 
lower  larynx.     It  is  reckoned  by  Savartas  the  sixth  luiir  of  voc£ 
muscles,  but  not  by  Cuvier,  since  it  is  not  directly  attached   t 
any  part  of  the  lower  larynx,  and  exists  iu  Birds:,  as,  c.  «^.,  th 
Vulture  and  Ostrich,  In  which  that  laryux  is  not  developed. 

The  manifold  ways  and  de^ees  in  which  the  ^ievcral  parts  of 
the  complex  vocal  organ  in  Cantores  may  be  artectcd,  each  of  the  ^^ 
Iirincipal  bony  half-rings,  as  one  or  other  end  may  be  pulled,  being  H 
made  to  perform  a  slI<Tht  rotatory  motion,  nre  lucalcidable :  but 
their  effects  are  delightfully  ap()reciable  by  the  rapt  listener  to 
the  siugularly  varied  kind  and  qnality  of  notes  trilled  forth  iu  the 
stillness  of  gloom  by  the  Nightingale. 

In  many  of  the    VoUtores  there  is  a  single  pair  of  '  broncho-1 
trocheales,'  and  a  single  pair  of  short  vcntricose  *  bronchiales.'     In 
IThnmnopfi/'hts  each  aternt)-tracheali3  bifurcates  to  send  a  small  strip 
to   the   lower  larynx,  and  the   rest  to  the  side  of  the  trachea,  as 
usuaL      In   FurTtaria  the  sterno-tracheall?   is   inserted   into  the 
upper  end  of  a  long  appendage  to  the  upper  bronchial  half-ring. 
The  Parrot  tribe  have  a  single  glottis  bounded  by  a  lateral  ]>airl 
of  vibratilc  membranes  ;  each  membrane,  connecting 
105  together,  and  occupying  the  inters[)ace  between,  the 

last  tracheal  and   first  bronchial   half-rings.      These 
have  each  one  margin  concave,  with  the  concavity 
turned  towards  each  other,  and  arc  moveably  joined 
together  at  their  fore   and   hind  extremities.     These 
half-rings  expand,  and  stand  out  from  the  end  of  the' 
trachea.     A   narrow  muscle,  '  tensor  longus  glottidis, 
fig.  105,  a,  passes  from  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  tin 
upper  (tracheal)  half-ring;  and,  by  raising  it,  makes' 
tense  the  ellli>tical  elastic  membrane ;  a  broader  *  ten- 
sor brevis  glottidis,'  ib,  i,  passes  froni  the  lower  rings 
of  the   trachea   to   the  same  half-ring,  diverging  to^U 
its  extremities :  a  third   narrow  muscle  passes  from  the  trachealijH 
to  the  bronchial  half-rings,  ib,  c,  and,  by  approximating  them, 
relaxes  the  membrane  occujjying  the  elliptical  interspace.     These, 
meuibi-anes,    projecting  on   each  side  into  or    below  the  tennis 
nation  of  the    air-tul>e,   leave   a   naiTOW  chink   between    them, 
through  which  the  air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs ;  and  when, 
in  forcible  expiration,  the  membranes  are   put  into  a  sufficient 
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Btate  of  tensJon,  they  vibrate,  and  the  vocal  air  is  driven  along 
the  trachea  through  the  upper  larynx,  where  some  modification 
of  sound  may  be  made.     The  tongue  of  the  PaiTot  is  more  fleshy 
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Vomt  turax  ;  a.  Tight  tMe :  a,  left  tide.   Xtrgmt mmttr.  aoaxx. 

than  in  raost  Birds.  These  structures,  concomitant  vrith  the 
single  glottis  and  pair  of  vocal  fold:*  intlie  lower  or  true  larynx, 
relate  to  the  faculty,  so  remarkable 
in  these  eingxilar  birds,  of  imitating 
human  speech. 

In  the  males  of  the  Mergansers 
and  of  most  Ducks  a  certain  number 
of  the  terminal  rings  of  the  trachea 
are  welded  together  and  expanded 
into  an  irre^lar  bonv  case,  divided 
into  two  unequal  cavities.  In  the 
Af erg tt8  serrator,  fig.  lOG,  the  broad 
'  pesguluK,'/,  leaves  a  passage  at  its 
upper  fiart,  6,  by  which  the  air  from 
the  right  bronchus,/,  can  pass  to  and 
from  the  trachea,  e :  part  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  right  laryngeal  chamber 
ia  formed  by  membrane,  h :  this 
chamber  is  extended  by  the  osseous 
cavity,  g.  A  similar  but  somewhat 
more  complex  lower  larynx  exists  in  the  male  Anas  clangula. 
These  modifications  relate  to  the  power  rather  than  to  the  variety 
of  the  voice. 

VOL.  ir.  Q 
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§  160,  Ki(her/s  af  Birds. — The  uriuary  excretion  Is  early 
"vided  for  in  the  binl :  about  the  third  day  of  incubation  a  series 
of  short  parallel  CKcal  tubeSj,  fig.  108,  c,  ai'e  developed  in  the 
hlastcnia  beneath  the  vertebral  column,  and  pass  transversely  to 
a  longitudinal  canal,  ib.  rf,  which  conveys  the  excretion  to  the 
cloaca.  Tliese  are  the  primordial  or  transitory  kidneys.  Behind 
them  subsequently  appear  the  secondary  or  |)ersistent  kidneys,  ib. 
a,  together  with  the  genital  glands,  ib.  c,  and  adrenals,  ib.  f.  The 
jiroper  dufts  of  the  kidneySj  or  ureters,  ib. 
A,  soon  follow  the  appearance  of  the  true 
renal  tissue,  and  as  this  proceeds  in  its  de- 
velopement,  the  primordial  glands  disappear, 
or  yield  np  their  duct  and  a  remnant  of  their 
tis.'-iue  to  form  the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens 
ill  the  male. 

In   the  mature  bird    the    urinary  eyster 
consists  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and  a  mure| 
or  less  incomplete  urinary  receptacle. 

As  in  Reptiles  the  kidney  Is  distlnguishe 

fri>m  that  of  the  Mammal  by  the  h*>mogeneit^' 

of  its  substance,  which  is  not  divided  into  a 

cortical  and  medullary  part,  and  by  the  tubuli 

•r.^       —  .-     w_^,       ^  urliiiferi  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  gland 

t«t« of  wi  cmi-ryo  Bird,  m*ff-  thcrc  to  fomi  bv  reiterated  unions  the  ureter, 

and  not  tennniating  in  a  cavity  or  pelvis  ux^h 
the  interior  of  the  kidney,  from  which  the  ureter  commences,       ^ 

The  kiilnff/Sy  fig.  85,  x,  arc  two  in  number,  of  an  elongated 
form,  commencing  immediately  below  the  lungs,  and  extending 
along  the  sides  of  the  spine  as  far  as  the  termination  of  the  rectum  ; 
in  whi<-h  course  they  are  imjiacted  in,  and  as  It  were  moulded  to^^l 
the  cavities  and  depressions  of  the  pelvis.  From  this  fixed  con-^l 
dition  it  results  that  they  arc  generally  symmetrical  in  position^ 
not  placed  one  higher  than  the  other,  as  in  the  Maumaalia,  The 
posterior  suriace  of  the  kidney  presents  inequalities  corresjx>ndlng 
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to  the  risings  and  depressions  of  the  pelvis ;  the  anterior  surface  is 
smoothly  convex  or  flattened ;  but  rising  into  a  series  of  promi- 
nences which  correspond,  not  to  the  eminences,  but  to  the  cavities 
of  the  bones  on  which  they  rest ;  their  inner  or  mesial  side  is 
generally  pretty  regular  and  straight,  but  the  external  edge  is 
more  or  less  notched.  They  are  relatively  larger  than  in  most 
Mammals ;  resembling  in  this  respect  the  kidneys  of  Whales  and 
of  the  cold-blooded  Ovipara,  where  there  is  no  perspiration  from 
the  skin. 

The  kidneys  vary  in  size  in  different  birds,  being,  for  example, 
smaller  in  most  of  the  Gralltitores,  as  the  Bustard  and  Heron, 
where  the  pelvis  is  short,  than  in  the  Basorial  Order,  in  which  it 
is  of  great  extent.  Where  they  are  short  they  are  in  general 
more  prominent,  and  this  is  so  remarkable  in  some  Birds,  as  the 
Owls,  that  in  them  they  resemble  somewhat  in  their  superficitd 
|)08ition  the  kidneys  of  Mammals. 

As  might  be  expected  from  their  relations  to  the  pelvis,  the 
kidneys  in  Birds  present  as  many  varieties  of  outward  configuration 
as  there  are  differences  in  the  part  of  the  skeleton  to  which  they 
are  moulded.  In  some  Aquatic  Birds,  as  the  Grebe  {Podiceps)  and 
the  Coot  {Fulica)t  the  kidneys  are  more  or  less  blended  together 
at  their  lower  extremities,  as  in  most  Fishes:  in  Colymhtis  the 
extent  of  the  union  is  greater ;  in  Platalea  they  have  been  observed 
to  be  joined  by  a  middle  band.  In  the  rest  of  the  class  they  are 
distinct  from  one  another. 

The  principal  lobes  are  in  general  three  in  number :  the  anterior 
or  highest  one  is,  in  some  cases,  the  largest;  while  in  others, 
as  the  Pelican,  the  contrary  obtains,  the  lowest  division  being 
most  developed  in  this  bird.  In  the  Tern  each  kidney  is  dirided 
by  fissures  into  seven  or  eight  square-shaped  lobes :  in  the  Eagle 
they  each  present  four  divisions ;  but  in  these  cases  there  are  not 
distinct  ureters  to  each  lobe  as  in  the  subdivided  kidneys  of 
Mammals.  In  the  Emeu  {Dromaius  ater)  the  kidney  presents  only 
two  lobes ;  the  superior  or  anterior  one  is  the  broadest  and  most 
prominent,  being  of  a  rounded  figure,  and  constituting  one-third  of 
the  whole ;  the  lower  division  is  flattened,  and  gradually  tapers  Ut 
a  point.  In  one  specimen  I  found  the  left  kidney  half  an  inch 
longer  than  the  right.  In  the  small  Cantores  the  exposed  super- 
ficies of  the  kidney  is  rarely  lobular. 

Each  kidney  is  invested  by  its  proper  capsule,  a  thin  membrane, 
which  also  extends  into  the  substance  of  the  gland,  between  its 
divisions:  a  layer  of  peritoneum  is  reflected  over  their  anterior 
surfaces. 
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The  texture  of  the  kidneys  is  much  more  frail  tlian  in  Mammalia^ 
readily  yielding  under  the  jiretisurc  of  the  firkger,  to  which  they 
give  a  granular  sjensation  as  their  f^ubstaiicc  i«  torn  asuntlcr. 

In  colour  they  resemhie  the  human  spleen.  Besides  being 
divided  into  lobes,  the  surface  i»f  the  kidneys  may  be  observed  to 
he  et>mpc».sed  of"  innumerable  .small  lobules,  tiejmrated  by  continuous 
gyrations  like  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  substance. 

The  tnhuli  nriviferi  originate  from  every  }>art  of  the  internal 
Fubstaiiec  of  the  lobules,  extending  to  tlie  gyraticms,  uniting  in  the 
j»innatifid  form,  and  ctnirsing  to  the  margins  of  the  lobides',  all  the 
inflexions  of  whieh  they  follow.  The  pinnatifid  ramification  of 
the  iiriniferous  tubules  is  sometimes  *  opposite,'  sometimes  *  alter- 
nate/sometimes  t!ie  l.iranches  are  pimple,  sometimes  dichotrmiously 
diirided ;  but  these  ramnli  appear  scarcely  smaller  than  the  branched 
from  which  they  spring,  and  never  intercommunicate.'  The 
uriniferous  ducts  from  the  coua  oluted  lobules  unite  dichotonaouslv, 
and  ultimately  ei?cape  by  a  single  duet — the  ureter. 

The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  kidneys  have  already  been  described. 
Where  the  entire  stream  of  the  venous  blood  is  not  sent  to  the 
lungSj  but  part  is  diverted  to  the  arterial  system,  then  also  a  portion 
t)f  the  venous  blood  circulates  through  the  kidneys  before  it  reaches 
the  heart ;  but  in  Birds,  where  not  only  the  whole  venous  current 
is  sent  to  the  lungs,  but  with  peculiar  energy  and  frequency,  such 
vicarious  otlicc  of  removing  efl'ete  ]jarticles  directly  from  the  venous 
blood  is  not  re<piired.  A  certain  retention  of  the  oviparous  type 
in  the  apparent  entry  of  veins  into  the  lower  ends  of  the  kiduc\-9 
is  shown,  but  a  rcniportal  vein  docs  not  cxi?it :  the  connection 
the  lower  veins  coming  iVom  the  kidneys  wi^h  the  iliaco-mcscn-' 
teric  is  of  such  a  kind  that  the  renal  venous  blood  may  flow  to 
the  portal  system  of  the  liver  when  that  system  and  digestion  arc  a 
work ;  or  it  may  flow  by  the  up[fcr  einulgeut  veins  to  the  inferioi 
ca^a  and  so  to  the  lungs,  when  respiration  is  unusually  active. 

The  urrfcr,  figs.  85^  y,  108,  />,  is  continued  down  along  th 
anterior  surface  of  the  kidney  toward  the  mesial  side ;  here  au 
there  iuibedded  in  its  substance,  forming  a  series  of  dilatations 
corresponding  to  the  princijial  lobes  or  enlargements  of  the  gland, 
and  receiving  the  branches  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  as  it  pasAOA 
along.  Behtw  the  kidney  the  ureters  jiass  behind  tlie  rectum, 
becoming  connectctl  to,  and  after  a  short  distance  involved  in,  ita 
coats;  they  ultimately  terminate  upon  valvular  eminences  in  a 
dej)ression  at  the  lower  |>art  of  the  urinary  sac,  ib,  r/;  the  terminal 
papilla;  of  the  ureters  are  situated  with  llie  orifices  of  the  ge; 
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ducts,  in  the  same  segment  of  the  cloaca,  which  is  therefore  termed 
the  urogenital  ca%nty,  fig.  109,  f. 

The  Bpace  intervening  between  the  urogenital  cavity  and  the 
ralvular  termination  of  the  rectum,  ib.  c,  forms  a  cavity  more  or 
leas  developed  in  different  Birds, 
but  always  distinct  in  the  smooth- 
ness of  its  lining  membrane  from 
the  rectum,  which  has  a  more 
vascular  and  villous  internal  tu- 
nic. The  Birds  in  which  this 
rudimental  urinary  bladder  pre- 
sents the  largest  capacity  are  the 
Owk,  many  of  the  Aquatic  Birds, 
as  the  Pelican,  ^Villtjck,  Grebe, 
Swan,  &C. ;  some  of  the  Wading 
Order,  as  the  Bittern  and  Bus- 
tard, but  more  especially  the  Os- 
trich, among  the  Curxores,  in 
dphich  the  urinary  recejitacle  is 
represented  as  laid  open  at  d,  fig. 
109. 

§  161.  Adreruih  vf  Btrdf, — The  adrenals,  d,  d,  figs.  117,  127,  are 
small  bodies,  usually  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  situatetl  on  the 
mesial  or  inner  side  of  the  superior  extremities  of  the  kidneys ; 
closely  attached  to  the  coats  of  the  contiguous  large  veins  and  in 
contact  with  the  testes  in  the  male  ;  and  the  left  one  adhering  to 
the  ovary  in  the  female.  They  vary  in  shape,  being  sometimes  of 
a  round,  flattened,  oval,  or  irregidarly  triangular  figure.  They  are 
proportionally  smaller  than  in  Mammals,  being  in  the  Goose  each 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.     They  are  sometimes  confluent. 

They  present,  like  the  kidneys,  a  homogeneous  texture  through- 
out, and  do  not  exhibit  the  alternate  strata  of  different-coloured 
jRibstances  as  in  Mammalia.  In  the  Gigantic  Crane  we  found  the 
texture  of  the  suprarenal  glands  to  be  coarsely  fibrous ;  in  the 
Hombill  they  were  granular,  similar  to  the  kidney ;  in  the  Pelican 
they  were  of  a  granular  but  mure  jjulpy  texture. 

There  is  no  ca\'ity  in  the  euprarenal  glands.  The  veins  which 
return  the  blood  from  them  are  of  jjroportionally  large  size,  as  in 
all  the  parenchymatous  bodies  without  excretory  ducts.  The 
suprarenal  glands  have  been  found  to  present  a  slight  enlargement 
corTes])onding  with  the  increased  developement  of  the  sexual  organs. 
Their  relative  size  and  position  to  the  testes  in  the  male  embryo 
are  shown  at/,  fig.  108, 
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§  162.  Spleen  of  Birds. — The  spleen,  figs,  85,  87,  «,  «,  is  com- 
paratively of  small  si/c  iu  Birds;  it  is  generally  of  a  round  or 
oval  figure,  but  sometimes  presents  an  elongated  and  vcnuiloriu 
shapo,  as  in  the  8ca-GuU,  or  is  broad  and  flat  as  in  the  Cormo-j 
rant.  It  is  situated  beneath  the  liver,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
proventricnlus.  It  is,  however,  somewhsit  kniAely  eonnectetl  to 
the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  its  position  has  been  differently  fl 
described  by  different  authors.  A  process  of  tlie  pancreas  cora- 
monly  puitses  into  close  contact,  and  is  connected  with  the  spleen 
by  a  continuation  of  vessels,  as  in  the  Ilonibill,  fig.  87,  q^  a.  The 
texture  of  the  spleen  is  closer  iu  Birds  than  in  Muimnals ;  but  a 
minute  examination  jn*oves  that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  artery  is 
ultimately  deposited  in  cells,  from  which  the  splenic  veins  arise. 
These  veins  in  tlie  Swan  and  some  other  Liamellirostres  form  a 
network  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  spleen,  as  in  the  Chelouian 
Keptiles.  ^ 

In  many  Birds,  as  e.g.  Vultures,  Fjilcons,  the  Starling,  Magpie,  V 
Heron,  Bustard,  and  in  most  Aquatic  Birtls,  two  small  bodies  are 
found,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trachea,  very  near  the  lower  larynx 
and  frcquetjtly  attached  to  the  jugular  veins.    Tliey  may  he  homo- 
logues  of  the  '  thyroid  gland,'     In  addition  to  tliese  there  are  twal 
similar  bodies,  in  the  Gannet,  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  thoj 
commencement  of  each  bronchus. 

§  1C3.  Pccuiiar  Secretions.— The  unctuous  fluid  with  which  Bii"da 
lubricate  their  feathers  is  secreted  by  a  gland  situated  above  the 
coccyx  or  uropygium.     This  gland  consists  of  two  lateral  moieties 
conjoined.     As  might  be  expected,  it  is  largest  In  the  birds  which 
frequent  the  water.     In  the  Swan  it  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  has  a  central  cavity,  which  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  accu- 
mulatcil  secretion.     Each  lateral  jiortion  is  of  a  pyrlform  sha[)e, 
and  they  are  conjoined  at  the  ajnces,  which  arc  directed  backward, 
and  are  pei-forated  by  numerous  orifices,  encircled  in  some  birds 
by  a  crown  of  icathers.     The  longitudinal  central  cavities  present  j 
nmnerons  angular  openings,  in  which  there  are  still  smaller  (>ri-»j 
fices  of  the  secerning  follicles.     These  consist  of  close-set  almost] 
parallel  straight  tubules,  extending  to  the  superficies  of  the  glandrj 
without    ramifying   or    iuterctuumuuicating,    ami    preserving    an 
equable  diameter  to  tlieir  blind  extremities.     The  tubules   »rtl 
longest  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  gland,  and  become  shorter  and| 
shorter  tx)wai*d3  the  apex. 

The  follicles  to  which  is  due  tlie  peculiar  odour  of  certain  birds, 
as  e.  g.  the  Hoopoe,  Muscovy  Duck,  Black  Vulture,  &c.,  are 
hahly  somewhat  diffused  on  parts  of  the  integument. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

TEGUMEXTARY   SYSTEM   OF   BIBDS. 

§  164.  Composition  of  the  Tegument. — This  is  composed,  as  in 
^^lammalia  and  Reptilia,  of  the  corium  or  derm,  the  epiderm  and 
its  appendages,  and  an  intermediate  layer  of  unhardened  epiderm 
with  colouring  matter,  called  '  rete  mucosum.' 

The  corium,  or  true  skin,  is  very  thin  and  lacerable,  but  vascular. 
In  some  Birds  it  adheres  to  the  subcutaneous  muscles  by  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  frequently  the  seat  of  accumulation  of  dense 
yellow  fat.  In  the  Penguin  the  layer  of  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  adheres  to  the  corium,  but  is  separated  from  the  muscles, 
and  has  a  smooth  internal  surface:  long  vessels,  like  threads, 
connect  this  layer  to  the  muscles.  The  skin  is  moved  by  muscles 
which  at  the  same  time  raise  and  ruffle  the  plumage  which  it 
supports.  In  most  Birds  the  skin  is  more  or  less  separated  from  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  by  the  interposed  air-cells  ;  as  in  the  Batra- 
chians  it  is  by  the  lymph  receptacles.  It  adheres,  however,  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  osseous  system  than  in  other  classes ;  as, 
e.  g.,  to  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  feet  and  part  of  the  tibiae, 
the  pinion  bones.  The  coriiun  has  extensions  beyond  the  covering 
of  the  body,  to  form  the  webs  for  swimming  and  the  broader  folds 
at  the  axilbe  and  bend  of  the  arm  for  flight :  it  developes  the 
papilbe  beneath  the  toes,  the  vascular  comb  and  wattles  of  the 
Cock,  the  caruncle  and  pendent  ornaments  of  the  Turkey,  &c. 

The  rete  mucosum  rarely  contains  any  colouring  matter  where 
the  feathers  grow ;  at  this  part  the  skin  is  of  a  pale  greyish  colour, 
or  pink,  from  the  colour  of  the  blood  which  circulates  in  it.  But 
in  the  naked  parts  of  the  integument,  as  the  cire,  the  lore,  the 
comb,  the  wattles,  the  naked  parts  of  the  head  and  neck  in  some 
Birda,  and  the  tarsi  and  toes,  the  rete  mucosum  frequently  glows 
with  the  richest  crimson,  orange,  purple,  green,  black,  and  a  variety 
of  other  tints,  of  which  the  planches  coloriees  and  the  different 
zoological  monc^raphs  of  geographical  groups  and  families  of  Birds 
afford  numerous  examples.^ 

'  AnoDgft  tbeae  merit  highest  mention  the  works  of  oar  coDntrymMi  GouiJ>  oo 
the  Birda  of  Aostnlia,  Earope,  Asia.  Great  Britain,  &c.;  and  his  magnificoit  mono- 
grapbs  OD  the  Hunniuog-Birds,  Trogons,  and  Toucans. 
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The  epiderm  is  in  some  places  continued  as  a  simple  layer  over 
tlic  corlum,  following  its  wrinkles  and  folds,  as  around  the  naked 
necks  of  some  Vultures.  It  is  moulded  U[Hjn  tbe  bony  mandibles 
to  form  the  beak,  and  in  some  Birds  adheres  to  osseous  pro- 
tuberances on  the  cranium,  %vliere  it  forms  a  .si>ceies  of  ham  j  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  these  instances  occur  chieHy  in  those  orders  of 
Birds,  the  Cursores  and  Rasores^  which  are  most  analogous  to  the 
Ruminantia  among;  quadrupeds :  the  Cassowary  and  Helmeted 
Curassow  are  examples.  The  Horubills  are,  however,  instances 
in  the  Volitorial,  and  the  Kainichi  in  the  Grallatorial  Order.  The 
cuticle  is  sometimes  developed  into  spines  or  spurs,  as  upon  the 
wing  of  the  Snake  Vulture,  Cassowary,  Pahimedea  ;  and  upon  tlie 

leg  of  many  G:dlinaceous  Birds. 
Tiie    cla^vs    which    sheath    the 
unguial    phalanges   of    the   feet 
assume  various  forms  adapted  to 
tlie  habits  and  manner  of  life  or_ 
the  different  orders.     A  remark'^J 
able  artificial  fomi  is  given  to  the 
claw  of  the  middle  toe  in  certain 
Birds ;  the  inner  edge  being  pro<^| 
duccd    and    divided    into    small 
parallel  processes  like  the  close- 
set  teeth   of  a   comb,   fig.   110. 
These  teeth  are  not  reflected  or 
recurved,  as  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be,  if  they  had   been  intended  to  serve  as  holders  of  a 
slippery  prey,  but  are  either  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  claw  or 
are  inclined  towards  its  jM)iut.     The   Common  Barn-Owl  (Strix 
Jiammea)^  the    Night-jar  genus  ( Cupn'muh/uf!),  the    Heron  an(LH 
Bittern  kind  (ArdeidxB,  Vig.),  afford  examples  of  this  structure;™ 
and  as  each  species  of  bird  ajjjjears  to  be  infested  by  its  peculiar 
louse  (A7r/?jMs),  the  sulution  of  the  final  intention  of  so  singular  a 
contrivance,  which  is  limited  to  so  few  species,  and  these  of  such 
different  habits,  may  yet  be  afforded  by  tlie  entomologist. 

With  respect  to  the  scales  which  defend  the  naked  part*  of  tl^ 
legs  of  birds,  they  do  not  differ  from  tliose  of  Reptiles.  TheirJ 
form  and  disposition,  as  has  been  already  observed,  have  afforded] 
distinctive  characters  to  the  xcHilogist.  In  most  of  the  Bnptores, 
the  Psiftacidff^  the  lidsori-s,  the  GroUatores,  and  the  Nntatores,  the 
scales  are  polygonul,  small,  and  disposed  iti  a  reticulate  fonn ;  the 
birds  so  characterised  fonned  the  Retipedes  of  Scopoli.     In  the 


rest  of  the  class  the  tarsi  arc  covered  anteriorly  with  unequal 


root  of  SIgbt-jir. 
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Bcmi-anTniIar  scales,  ending  on  each  side  in  a  longitudinal  furrow, 
and  these  birds  he  termed  the  Scutipedes.  In  one  section  of  the 
Tyranni,  Cuv.,  the  scuta  surround  the  tarsi  as  complete  rings. 
Where  the  cameous  parts  of  the  muscles  are  continued  low  down 
upon  the  legs,  as  in  the  Owls,  a  covering  of  feathers  is  co-extended 
to  preserve  their  temperature. 

§  165.  Appendages  of  the  Tegument. — The  Vertebrate  classes 
have  each  their  characteristic  external  covering :  the  cold-blooded 
Ovipara  are  naked,  or  their  external  surface  is  defended  only  by 
hard  scales  or  plates  (squamce  and  scuta) ;  but  the  warm-blooded 
classes  require  to  be  invested  by  an  integument  better  adapted  to 
maintain  the  high  degree  of  temperature 
peculiar  to  them :  hence  quadrupeds  are 
clothed  with  fur  and  hair,  and  birds  with 
down  and  feathers. 

Feathers  are  the  most  complicated  of 
all  the  modifications  of  the  epidermic 
system,  and  are  quite  peculiar  to  the  class 
of  Birds.  They  are  proverbially  light; 
and,  as  the  eloquent  Paley  well  observes, 

*  every  feather  is  a  mechanical  wonder ; ' 

*  their  disposition,  all  inclined  backward, 
the  down  about  the  stem,  the  overlapping 
of  their  tips,  their  different  configuration 
in  dififerent  parts,  not  to  mention  the 
variety  of  their  colours,  constitute  a  vest-  <<' 
ment  for  the  body  so  beautiful,  and  so 
appropriate  to  the  life  which  the  animal  is 
to  lead,  as  that,  I  think,  we  should  have 
had  no  conception  of  anything  equally 
perfect,  if  we  had  never  seen  it,  or  can 
now  imagine  anything  more  so.'  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  varieties  of  size, 
consistence,  and  colour,  all  feathers  are 
composed  of  a  quill  or  barrel,  fig.  11 1 ,  a, 
a  shafty  h,  by  and  a  vane  or  beard,  c,  c; 
the  vane  consists  of  barbs,  fig.  112,  e,  and 
barbules,  ff. 

The  quill  {calamus),  by  which  the  fea- 
ther is  attached  to  the  skin,  is  larger  and  shorter  than  the  shaft, 
is  nearly  cylindrical  in  form  and  semi-transparent;  it  possesses 


•  LXVl*.  p.  284. 
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in  an  eminent  degree  the  opposite  qualities  of  strength  and  lights 
ness.  It  terminates  below  In  a  more  or  less  obtuse  extremity, 
which  is  pierced  by  an  orifice  termed  tlte  tower  umi/i  lie  us,  fig.  Ill, 
e;  a  second  orifice,  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  quill,  is 
situated  at  the  opposite  end,  at  the  pcnnt  at  which  the  two  lateral 
series  c>f  barbs  meet  and  unite  ;  tliis  is  tenned  the  upper  umbilicus, 
ih.f.  The  cavity  of  the  quill  ctuitnins  a  series  of  conical  caj>- 
sules  fitted  one  upon  the  other,  and  united  together  by  a  central 
petliclc. 

The  shaft  {scapus)  is  more  or  less  quadriJateral,  and  gradually 
diminishes  in  size  from  the  up[»er  umbilicus  to  its  distal  extremity. 
It  is  always  slightly  bent,  and  the  concave  side  is  divided  into  two 
surfaces  by  a  middle  longitudinal  line  continued  from  the  upper  um- 
bilicus j  this  is  the  internal 
^ '  ^  surface,  fig.  1 1 2,  c.    The  op- 

jinsite,  or  external  surface, 
ib.  ft,  is  smooth,  and  slightly 
rounded ;  both  sides  are 
covered  with  a  homy  mate- 
f'^]  iHUMKBSSf^'ZLa^    ^^^^^^H    rial  similar  to  that  of  which 

the    quill    is    formed,    and 
they  inclose  a  peculiar  white 
soft  elastic  substance,  called 
\i^^^^  I      HIT  T  iriM'iy      t}iQ  pith,  ih.  a. 

The  barbs  (rami)  are  at* 
tached  to  the  sides  of  tlic 
shaft  near  the  external  sur- 
face, and  consist  of  lamime, 
varying  as  to  thickness,  breadth,  and  length.    They  are  arranged 
with  their  flat  sides  tcnvard  cuch  other,  and  their  margins  in  the 
direction  of  the  external  and  internal  sides  of  the  feather;  conse-i 
quently  they  present  a  consi<lerable  resistance  to  being  bent  out! 
of  the  vane's  plane,  although  readily  yielding  to  any  force  acting 
upon  themselves  in  the  line  of  the  stem:   (e,  e,  fig.  112,  are  the 
bases  of  two  barbs  of  a  feather  magnified).     The  barbules  {radii, 
hamuli),  ib.  f,  f,  are  given  off  from  cither  side  of  the  thicker 
margin  of  the  barb;*,  and   are  sometimes  similarly  barbed  them- 
selves, as  may  l)e  seen  in  the  barbules  of  the  great  feathers  of  tho' 
Peacock's  tail.    In  these  feathers  and  in  the  plumes  of  the  Ostrich,! 
the  barbules  are  long  and   loose ;   but  more  commonly  they  arel 
short    and  close-set,  and  by  their  form  and  disposition  constitute 
the    mechanism  by   which  the  barbs  arc  united  togetlier.     The 
bai'bules  arising  from  the  upper  side  of  the  barb,  or  that  next  the 
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extremity  of  the  feather,  are  curved  downward  or  toward  the 
internal  surface  of  the  shaft ;  those  which  arise  from  the  under  side 
of  the  barb  are  curved  in  the  contrary  direction :  so  that  the  two 
adjoining  series  of  hooked  barbules  lock  into  one  another  in  a 
manner  which  has  been  compared  to  the  fastening  of  a  latch  of  a 
door  into  the  catch  of  the  door-post.  There  is  much  complicated 
variety  in  the  interlocking  mechanism  here  generally  explained. 

Besides  the  parts  which  constitute  the  perfect  feather,  there  is 
an  appendage  attached  to  the  upper  umbilicus,  called  the  accessory 
plume  (hyporachis).  It  is  usually  a  small  downy  tuft,  but  varies 
both  in  different  species,  and  even  in  the  feathers  of  different 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  bird.  In  the  quill-feathers  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  it  retains  the  state  of  a  small  tuft  of  down ;  but  in 
the  body-feathers  of  Hawks,  Grouse,  Ducks,  Gulls,  &c.,  it  is  to  be 
found  of  all  sizes,  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the  feather  from  which 
it  is  produced. 

In  the  Ostrich  and  Apteryx  the  feathers  have  no  accessory 
plume ;  in  the  Rhea  it  is  represented  by  a  tuft  of  down ;  in  the 
Emeu  it  rivals  in  size  and  structure  the  original  feather ;  and  in 
the  Cassowary,  besides  the  double  feather,  there  is  a  second  ac- 
cessory plume,  so  that  the  quill  supports  three  distinct  shafts  and 
vanes. 

The  feathers  vary  in  form  in  different  parts  of  the  bird  accord- 
ing to  their  functions,  and  afford  zoological  characters  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  species ;  they  have,  therefore,  received  in  Ornithology 
distinct  names.  The  ordinary  imbricated  feathers  which  cover  the 
body  are  called  *  clothing  feathers :'  the  larger  ones  for  special  uses, 
*  quill-feathers.'  Those  which  surround  or  cover  the  external  open- 
ing of  the  ear  are  termed  the  '  auriculars.'  Those  which  lie  above 
the  scapula  and  humerus  are  called  the  '  scapulars.*  The  small 
feathers  which  lie  in  several  rows  upon  the  bones  of  the  anti- 
brachium  are  called  the  *  lesser  coverts  *  {tectriceg  primee).  Those 
which  line  the  under  or  inner  side  of  the  wings  are  the  *  under 
coverts.*  The  feathers  which  lie  immediately  over  the  quill- 
feathers  are  the  *  greater  coverts  '  (tectrices  secundee).  The  quill- 
feathers  supported  by  the  wings  are  the  *  remiffeSy*  or  'rowing 
feathers.*  The  lai^est  of  these  remiges,  which  arise  from  the  bones 
of  the  hand,  are  termed  the  *  primaries '  (jprimores).  Those  which 
rise  from  the  ulna,  towards  its  distal  end,  are  die  'secondaries' 
(secundarta).  Those  which  are  attached  to  its  proximal  extremity 
are  the  *  tertiaries  *  {tertiarios).  These  in  some  Birds,  as  the  Wood- 
cock and  Snipe,  are  so  long  as  to  give  them  the  appearance,  when 
flying,  of  having  four  wings.      The  quill-feathers  which    grow 
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firom  the  phalanx  representing  the  index,  form  what  ia  termed  th| 
baHtard  wing  (nltflii.  gpur/u).  Thuse  funning  what  is  called  thil 
'  tail '  uf  the  bird,  and  supported  by  the  coccyx,  are  tlie  '  rectrict's* 
or  steering  quills.  The  overlying  feathers  are  the  'tail-coverts' 
{cah/pterin);  these  hear  the  ornamental  *  eyes'  and  are  so  developed 
in  the  Peacock  as  to  form  what  is  called  the  *  tail '  or  *  train '  of 
that  gorgeous  bird.  ^M 

In  considering  the  structures  which  determine  the  powers  or™ 
flight  in  different  Birds,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
texture,  fo^m^J;,  and  prnportions  of  the  wing-feathers,  as  well  as 
the   developcmcnt  of  the  bones  and  muscles  wliich  su[)port  and      . 
move  them;  as  much  depends  upon  the  mechauicid  advantages^ 
resulting    from    the   shaiie  of    the   exj>anded   wing.     Wheu    the 
primary  quUl-leathei's   gradually  increase  in   length  as  they  are 
situated  nearer  the  extremity  of  the  pinion,  they  give  rise  to  the 
actnulnatcd  fiirm  (if  wing,  as  in  the  Swifts  and  Hiiraraing-Birds,  in 
which  the  first  primary  is  the  longest ;  and  in  the  true  Falcons, 
in  which  the  second  primary  is   the  longest.     In  tlic  Hawks  thi 
wing  is  of  a  less  advantageous  form,  in  consequence  of  the  fourth^ 
primary  being  the  hmgest.    When  the  primaries  gradually  decrease ' 
in  length  towai'ds  the  end  of  the  pinion,  they  give  rise  to  a  short 
rounded  form  of  mng,  such  as  characterises  the  (jallinaeeous  Order; 
in  which,  although  the  pectoral  muscles  are  immensely  developed 
in  order  to  counteract  the  disadvantage  resulting  from  the  tlispo- 
sition  of  the  primaries,  yet  they  arc  only  able,  in  ccmsequence  of 
the  form  of  the  Aving,  to  carry  the  bird  rapidly  forwainl  for  a,  com- 
paratively short  distance,  and  that  vdth  an  exertion  and  vibratory 
noise  well  known  to  every  sportsman. 

The  texture  of  the  quill-feathers  has  also  a  material  effect  on 
the  powers  of  flight.  In  the  Falcons  each  primai-y  quill-feather  is 
elongatetl,  narrow,  and  gradually  tapers  to  a  point ;  the  webs  are 
entire,  and  the  barbs  closely  and  firmly  connected  together.'  Ii 
the  Owls  the  plumage  is  loose  and  soft,  filaments  from  the  barbulca' 
extend  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  vane,  and  one  e<lge  of  the 
primaries  is  serrated ;  so  that,  while  they  are  debarred  from 
so  swift  a  flight  as  the  Hawk,  they  are  enabled,  by  the  same 
mechanism,  to  wing  their  way  without  noise,  and  steal  unheard 
upon  their  prc>".  ^M 

§  166-  Devdopement  of  Feathers. — The  first  covering  of  the  bir«^^ 


'  Of  so  much  consequence  are  I  he  quill-refltlicrs  to  the  Falcons,  that  when  «ny  of  j 
them  are  broken  the  flight  is  iiijiircil  and  ihe  falconers  find  it  necessary  to  repa 
iheiB  ;  for  thfs  purpose  they  arc  iilwayg  provided  wilh  perfect  pinion  and  tail  fea»| 
thers  rogalarlj  numbered. 
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is  a  partial  and  temporary  one,  consisting  of  fasciculi  of  long  fila- 
ments of  down,  wliich  on  their  first  appearance  are  enveloped  in 
a  thin  sheath,  but  this  soon  crumbles  away  after  being  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  down-fasciculi,  which  diverge  each  from  a 
small  quill,  are  snccealed  by  the  feathers,  which  they  guide  as  it 
■were  through  tlie  skin ;  and  after  the  first  plumage,  at  each  suc- 
ceeding moult,  the  old  feathers  8er\e  as  the  'gubernacula'  to  those 
hioh  are  to  follow.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  feathers  do  not  grow 
ually  from  every  part  of  a  surface  of  a  bird ;  they  are  not 
developed,  for  example,  at  those  parts  which  are  subject  to  friction 
from  the  raovcmentij  of  the  wings  and  legs.  They  first  appear  in 
clamps  upon  the  parts  of  the  skin  which  arc  least  affected  thereby, 
as,  e.  g.,  upon  the  head,  along  the  spine,  ujHin  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  extTcmities,  at  the  sides  of  the  projecting  sternum  and  of 
the  abdomen. 

lis 
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In  fig.  113,  Hunter'  designates  them  as  follows:  a,  *crnnial 
dump*  (ptcrifln  capitis,  Nitzsch);  6,  *  ixisterior  ccr%ncar  and 
'dorsal  clumps  '  (j>t.  spijmUs,  N.) ;  d,  *  lumbar  clumps  '(/>/./cmor«/«j» 
$eu  iumbales,  N.);  e,  'brachial  clumps*  (//^  hnnierales,  N.);  /, 
*anlibrachiai,'  and  ff,  'carpal  clumps'  (pt.  a/arwrn,  N.);  y, 
*  femoral  clumps '  (j>t  crurales,  N.)  ;  n,  the  *  anterior  cervical,'  and 
o,  •  pectoral  clumps '  (j)t.  colli  laterales,  N.)  ;  /;, '  alxlominal  clumps  * 
(pt.  ga»tr<Bi,  N. ),  &c.  Nitzsch-  illustrates  the  attinilies  of  Birds 
by  the  characters  of  the  *  pteryla?,'  exhaustively  followed  out  in 

The  matrix,  or  organ  by  which  the  perfect  feather  is  producefl, 
has  tlie  form  of  an  elongated  cylindrical  cone,  and  consists  of  a 
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capsule*  a  bulb,  and  intermediate  membranes  wliich  mould  tlie 
secretion  of  the  bulb  iiitt)  its  a[>j>ro]iriate  form.      The  miitrix  is 
first  an  extremely  minute  cone,  attached  by  a  filamentary  ju'oc* 
to  a  follicle  or  papilla  of  the  skin ;  but  it  is  not  a  dcvclopement 
that  ]>art,  being  of  a  different  structure  and  adheriuti;  to  it  by 
small  part  only  of  its  circumference.     Tlie  matrix  prugrcssivelj 
increases  in  length  ;  its  base  sinking  deeply  into  the  corium,  aiid 
acquiring  a  more  extended  connection  by  enlarged   vessels  au^H 
nerves,  while  its  apex  protrudes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  froi^| 
the  surface  of  the  iiiteginnent,  when  the  capsnle  drops  off  to  give 
juissnge  to  the  feather  which  it  inclases,  and  the  forraatiou  of  which 
has,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  gradually  proceeding 
from   the  apex  downward.     The  capsule   of  the 
matrix,  a,  a,  fig.    114,   is  composed  of  several^ 
layers,  the  outermost  of  which  is  of  the  natur^f 
of  ejiiderm;    the   inner  ones  ai'e  more    ccnupact 
and    pul|»y.       The    sides    of    the   capsule    whici 
correspond  to   the  outer  and  inner   sides  of  tl 
growing   feather  within  are  indicated  by  a  whit 
longitudinal  line. 

The  axis  of  the  capsule  is  occupied  by  a  m< 
tlulla  or  bulb,  ib,   f,  idso  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  of  a  soft  fibrous  texture,  adhering  by  its  baa6_ 
to  tlio  parts  beneath,  and  there  receiving  nunx 
roui^  bloodvessels  and  a  nerve. 

BctAvten  the  medulla  and  the  capsule  there  at 
two  parallel  membranes,  f>ne  internal,  ib.  rf;  ihi 
other  external,  ib,  b ;   from  the  hitter  membrane 
a    munbcr    of  close-set   parallel    lamiuai   extend 
obliquely  from  one  of  the  white  longitudinal  lines 
above  nuentioncd  to  the  other  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cylinder.     The   two  membranes  seem   to 
be  united  together  by  the  ol>lique  septa.     In  the 
long  and  narrow  spaces  between  these  se[>ta,  the  matter  of  thB| 
vane,  ib.  c,  is  deposited  and  ibnncd  into  barbs  and  barbules. 
deposition  of  the  material  of  the  barbs  commences  at  the  ajK?] 
the  bulb,  and  the  stem  is  next  formed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  external  longitudinal  line  from  which  the  oblique  lamina* 
are  continuetl,  receives  and  moulds  on  the  inner  surfiice  of  tlie 
external  capsule  the  horny  covering  of  tlie  back  of  tiic  feather, 
or  that  longitu<linal  band  to  the  two  sides  of  which  the  barbs  are 
attached ;  and  on  the  oj>posite  surface  of  the  internal  membrane 
are  formed  the  pith  or  substance  of  the  shaft,  and  the  horny  pellicle 
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which  Incloses  it  on  the  inner  surface.  The  internal  longituflitial 
line  has  no  other  use  than  to  establish  a  solution  of  continuity 
between  the  extremities  of  the  barbs  of  one  side  and  those  of  the 
other,  which  meet  at  tliat  part,  and  thus  curve  round  and  com- 
pletely inclose  the  formative  bulb.  In  fig.  115,  the  capsule  of  the 
matrix  of  a  growing  feather, 
Cf  has  been  laid  open,  and  the 
nascent  barbs,  dy  d,  which  sur- 
rounded the  bulb,  have  been 
unfolded,  exposing  that  part 
at  «,  b,  A  portion  of  the 
barbs  and  atcm  have  been 
completed  and  j)rotruded,  and 
the  bulb  is  beginning  to  un- 
dergo a  process  of  absuriition 
at  that  part,  which  will  here- 
after be  described.  The  shaft 
and  barbs  at  the  apex  of  the 
cylinder  are  the  first  parts 
which  acquire  consistence,  and 
the  molecules  composing  the 
remainder  are  less  compactly 
aggregated  as  they  are  situ- 
ated nearer  the  base  of  the 
matrix.  As  the  gelatinous 
medulla  increases  at  the  base, 
the  first-formed  shaft  and 
barbe  are  protruded  through 
the  extremity  of  the  capsule, 
the  bulb  continuing  to  furnish 
the  secretion  which  is  mould- 
ed between  the  two  striated 
membranes  until  the  entire 
feather  is  completed.  If  the 
striated  membrane  inclosing 
the  bulb  be  attempted  to  be 
reflected  from  below  upward,  it  will  be  found  to  be  ccjnnected  with 
a  eeries  of  membranous  cones,  n,  A,  r,d,  e,  fig.  116,  ranged  one 
upon  the  other  throughout  the  whule  length  of  the  bulb,  and  con- 
nected together  by  a  tube  running  thi-ough  ita  centre.  In  this 
figure  the  pulpy  matter  which  occupied  the  intersjiaces  of  the 
_epliefl  has  been  removed  to  show  their  central  connecting  tul>e. 
Aa  the  dcTelopement  of  the  feather  advances,  the  pulpy  matter 
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disappears  from  the  summit  of  the  meduUa,  and  only  the  mem- 
branous funnel-shaped  caps  remain,  which  are  protruded  from  the 
theca  and  the  centre  of  the  new-formed  barbs,  and  fall  off  as  these 
expand.  The  theca  which  incloses  the  whole  is  of  a  firm  texture 
where  the  new-moulded  barbs  are  yet  pulpy  and  tender,  but  it 
becomes  thinner  as  these  acquire  consistency,  and,  lastly,  dries  and 
crumbles  away  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  bulb  itself,  when  examined  in  a  half-formed  quill- 
feather,  is  composed  of  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  external  and 
internal  aspects  of  the  feather.  The  internal  part  represents  a  semi- 
cylinder  or  case,  inclosing  the  external  part,  which  is  of  a  conical 
form ;  the  latter  extends  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  gradually 
diminishes  to  a  point  where  the  shaft  is  completed  and  the  barbs 
begin  to  expand.  Its  office  is  to  deposit  the  pith  within  the  shaft, 
and  it  is  absorbed  in  proportion  as  this  is  effected.  The  internal 
part  or  case  also  commences  at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  adheres 
closely  to  the  cone,  with  which,  indeed,  its  substance  is  continuous ; 
it  increases  in  thickness  as  the  cone  diminishes,  its  margins  are 
beautifully  scolloped  or  crenate,  and  the  crenations  are  lodged  in 
the  interspaces  of  the  oblique  lamina}  or  moulds,  and  deposit  in 
them  the  material  of  the  vane.  The  horny  sides  of  the  shaft  are 
lodged  and  formed  in  the  grooves  between  the  external  and 
internal  parts  of  the  bulb,  and  correspond  in  degree  of  formation 
to  the  depths  of  those  grooves ;  and  being  progressively  brought 
into  contact  from  above  downwards,  the  shaft  is  thus  completed, 
leaving  the  longitudinal  line  at  the  internal  side.  When  all  the 
grooves  (wherein  are  formed  the  barbs,  and  the  portion  of  the 
shaft  which  carries  them)  are  filled  by  the  horny  matter,  and  the 
barbed  part  of  the  feather  is  finished,  this  homy  matter  lastly 
expands  uniformly  around  the  medulla,  and  forms  the  quill  of  the 
feather. 

When  the  quill  of  the  feather  has  acquired  the  due  consistence, 
the  internal  medulla  becomes  dried  up,  and  is  resolved,  as  before, 
into  membranous  cones  arranged  one  upon  the  other ;  but  these 
latter  never  pass  out,  for  the  quill,  which  is  now  hardened 
and  closed  by  the  shaft  at  the  extremity  opposite  to  the  lower 
umbilicus,  will  not  permit  their  egress ;  they  remain,  therefore, 
inclosed,  and  constitute  the  light  dry  pith  which  is  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  quill.  The  last  remains  of  the  bulb  arc  seen  in  the 
ligament  which  passes  from  the  pith  through  the  lower  opening  of 
the  quill  and  attaches  it  to  the  skin. 

There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  formation  of  a  feather 
and  that  of  a  tooth ;  but  a  tooth  may  take  years  to  be  perfected, 
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and  there  are  but  two  series  produced  in  one  part  of  the  jaw,  and 
only  one  in  the  other,  in  any  warm-blooded  animal.  Feathers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  developed  in  the  course  of  some  days ;  they 
attain  a  length  of  from  one  to  two  feet  or  more  in  many  Birds, 
and  they  are  almost  all  renewed  every  year, — in  some  species 
even  twice  a  year.  It  may  be  conceived,  then,  how  much  vital 
energy  the  organisation  of  Birds  must  exercise,  and  how  many 
dangers  must  accompany  so  critical  a  period  as  that  of  the 
moult. 

The  plumage  is  commonly  changed  several  times  before  it 
attains  that  state  which  is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  adult 
bird.  The  time  required  for  this  varies  from  one  to  five  years, 
and  several  birds  rear  a  progeny  before  they  acquire  the  plumage 
of  maturity. 

When  the  male  bird  assumes  a  vestment  diifering  in  colour 
from  the  female,  the  young  birds  of  both  sexes  resemble  the 
latter  in  their  first  plumage  (Blackbird) ;  but  when  the  adult 
male  and  female  are  of  the  same  colour,  the  young  have  then  a 
plumage  peculiar  to  themselves  (Swan).  When  adult  birds  as- 
sume a  plumage  during  the  breeding  season  decidedly  different  in 
colour  from  that  which  they  bear  in  winter,  the  young  birds  have 
a  plumage  intermediate  in  the  general  tone  of  its  colour  compared 
with  the  two  periodical  states  of  the  parent  birds,  and  bearing  also 
indications  of  the  colours  to  be  afterwards  attained  at  either 
period  (Ruff).  When  both  males  and  females  are  alike  in  colour, 
but  species  of  the  genus  differ  widely  in  colour,  as  e.  g.  the  Black 
and  ^Vhite  Swans,  the  young  of  such  species  are  alike  and  of  an 
intermediate  hue. 

Changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  plumage  of  birds  may  be 
produced : — 

By  the  feather  itself  becoming  altered  in  colour  ; 

By  the  bird's  obtaining  a  certain  number  of  new  feathers 
without  shedding  any  of  the  old  ones ; 

By  the  wearing  off  of  the  lengthened  lighter-coloured  tips  of 
the  barbs  of  the  feathers  on  the  body,  by  which  the  brighter  tints 
of  the  plumage  underneath  are  exposed ; 

By  an  entire  or  partial  moulting,  at  which  old  feathers  are 
thrown  off  and  new  ones  produced  in  their  places. 

The  first  three  of  these  changes  are  observed  in  adult  birds  at 
the  approach  of  the  breeding  season ;  the  fourth  change  is  partial 
in  spring  and  entire  in  autumn. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

GENERATIVE   SYSTEM   OF   BIRDS. 

§  167.  Male  Organs  and  Semination. —  The  few  varieties  of 
structure  which  the  generative  organs  present  in  the  Class  of 
Birds,  are  principally  met  with  in  those  of  the  male. 

The  organs  in  this  sex  exhibit  all  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  oviparous  type  of  structure.  The  testes  are  situated  high 
up  in  the  abdomen,  whence  they  never  descend  into  an  external 
scrotum.  The  intromittent  organ  is  either  double,  as  in  Serpents, 
when,  however,  each  penis  is  extremely  small ;  or  it  is  single,  but 
in  this  case,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  developed,  it  is  simply 
grooved  along  the  upper  surface  or  dorsum  for  the  passage  of  the 
fecundating  fluid.  As  there  is  no  true  urethral  canal,  so  neither 
are  the  glands  of  Cowper  or  the  prostatic  glands  present. 

The  testes f  figs.  89,  x,  117,  a,  a,  are  two  in  number ;  in  form  more 
or  less  oval,  situated  near  the  upper  extremities  of  the  kidneys. 
They  vary  remarkably  in  colour  in  different  birds  ;  I  have  seen 
them  white  in  the  Peregrine  Falcon  and  Dove ;  pale  yellow  in  the 
Horn-Owl  and  Gallinule ;  of  a  brighter  yellow  in  the  Magpie, 
Bay  Ibis,  Ruff,  and  Oyster-catcher;  of  a  black  colour  in  the 
Chough,  Partridge,  Heron,  Seagull,  but  whitish  toward  the 
lower  end  in  the  last  two.  They  are  invested  with  a  strong  and 
dense  'albuginean'  tunic,  and  are  fastened  or  suspended  by  a  fold  of 
peritoneum.  The  contorted  seminiferous  tubules  are  very  slender, 
and  are  separated  into  packets  by  delicate  and  membranous  septa, 
continued  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea.  The 
arteries  spread  in  an  arborescent  form  beneath  that  capsule.  The 
vas  deferens,  fig.  117,  c,  Cy  is  continued  from  the  posterior  or 
*  dorsal '  and  internal  or  *  mesial '  part  of  the  gland. 

The  periodical  variations  of  size  which  the  testicles  undergo  are 
very  remarkable  in  the  Class  of  Birds;  and  the  limited  period 
during  which  their  function  is  in  activity  is  compensated  by  the 
frequency  and  energy  with  which  it  is  exercised. 

The  proportional  size  which  the  testes  acquire  at  the  breeding 
season  is  immense,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  figures  of  the 
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testes  of  the  House-Sparrow,  which  commences  with  the  gknds 
as  they  appear  in  January,  when  they  are  no  bigger  than  pins' 
heads,  and  ends  with  their  full  developement  in  April. 

It  rarely  happens  that  both  testes  are  developed  in  exactly  the 
same  degree:  the  left  is  commonly  the  largest;  but  sometimes 
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the  right  exceeds  the  left;  and  I  have  seen  an  example,  in  a 
Rook,  where  it  alone  had  taken  on  the  action  of  sexual  increase, 
and  had  acquired  a  bulk  compensating  for  the  want  of  develope- 
ment in  the  left  testis. 

In  most  Birds,  the  only  appearance  of  an  epididymis,  fig.  117,  &, 
is  a  remnant  of  the  primordial  kidney,  fig.  108,  c.  This  part  fre- 
quently presents  a  colour  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the 
testes :  thus  it  has  been  observed  in  the  Bustard  and  Curassow  to 
be  blade ;  in  the  Cassowary,  yellow ;  and  in  the  Demoiselle  {An- 
thropoideg  Virgo)  to  be  of  a  green  colour.  In  the  Ostrich  the 
epididymis  is  folded  upon  itself  at  the  side  of  the  testis. 

The  vas  deferens,  fig.  117,  <?,  commonly  passes  down  to  the  cloaca 
by  the  side  of  the  ureters  without  undergoing  any  remarkable  con- 
volution ;  but  in  the  Conunon  Cock  it  is  bent  upon  itself  in  short 
transverse  folds  from  side  to  side  almost  from  its  conuncncement ; 
the  folds  grmdoally  but  slightly  increase  as  they  approach  the 
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cloaca,  both  in  extent  and  in  the  diameter  of  the  tube  composini 
them;  and  they  are  so  closely  compacted, and  inclosed  by  a  cov< 

iug  of  peritoneum,  as  to  present 


119 


Pent*  of  a  Dutko,  xzru. 


in  a  longitudinal  section  the  ap- 
pearance   of  a   series  of   cell^H 
which  are  capable  of  retainin^^ 
as    in  a   vcsicula    seminalis,    a 
quantity  of  the  seminal  secre- 
tion.   In  tlie  Sparrow  there  is  a 
dilatation  at    the  end    of  eaclH 
vas  deferens,  which  opens,  as  in 
the  Common  Cock,  on  a  pajfilla, 
situated  in  the  urogenital  divi- 
sion  of  the  cloaca  anterior  to^ 
the  insertion  of  the  ureter.         ^ 

The   base  of  each  papilla  is 
Burrounded    by    a    remarkable^ 
plexus   of   arteries    and    vcinfl^| 
M,  M,  fig.  94,  which  serve  as  an 
erectile  organ  during  the  ven(^- 
real  orgasm,  when  the 


fossa  of  th^l 


turgid  papilla  is  everted,  and  the 
semen  brought  into  contact  ^vith 
the  gimilarly  evcrteil  orifice  of 
the  oviduct  in  the  female,  along 
which  the  spermatozoa  pass  hy 
uudiilatory  movements  of  their 
ciliary  appemlage  or  '  tail.' 

In  some  Natatores  which  co- 
puhite    in    water  there    is  pro- 
vision for  a  more  efficient  coitus 
than  by  simple  contact  of  evert- 
ed cloaca};  and  in  the  Antitidm^^ 
a  long  single  penis  is  develupedfr^l 
fig.   119.      It  L8   essentially   a 
saccular  jiroduction  of  a  highly^ 
vascular  part  of  the  lining  mem-S 
branc  of  the  cloaca,  continued 
from  the  fore-part  of  that  cavity, 
ib.  a,  rt ;  and  in  the  passive  state 
is  coiled  up  like  a  screw  by  the 
elasticity  of  associated  ligamen- 
tous structure,  b,  b.    The  vascular  membrane  gives  off'  many  small 
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pointed  processes,- which,  in  the  Gander,  are  arranged  in  transverse 
rows  on  either  side  the  urethral  groove,  d,  and  near  the  extre- 
mity of  the  penis  are  inclined  backward.  The  elastic  band,  b,  b,  has 
been  cut  open  lengthwise  in  the  figure  given  by  Home:'  it  is 
surrounded  by  cavernous  tissue,  and  terminates  in  the  blind  end 
of  the  sac  w^hich  can  be  everted.  A  groove,  ib.  </,  d,  commencing 
>ridely  at  the  base,  follows  the  spiral  turns  of  the  sac  to  its  termi- 
nation :  the  sperm-ducts  open  upon  papillas  at  the  base  of  this 
groove.  This  form  of  penis  has  a  muscle  by  which  it  can  be 
everted,  protruded,*  and  raised. 

The  base  of  the  penis  in  the  Ostrich  is  attached  to  the  fore  wall 
of  the  cloaca,  the  conical  body  is  bent  in  a  recess,  out  of  which  it 
can  be  drawn  and  into  which  it  can  be  returned  by  muscles.  It 
consists  of  two  solid  fibrous  bodies,  the  fissure  between  which  is 
covered  by  cavernous  erectile  tissue,  bounding  the  seminal  groove ; 
but  it  has  no  evertible  sacciform  part :  there  is  a  third  elastic  sub- 
stance internal  to  the  cavernous  substance  which  produces  the 
twisted  form. 

The  Drake's  penis  is  formed  after  the  type  of  that  of  Lizards 
and  Serpents.  The  Ostrich's  i)enis  is  like  that  of  the  Tortoise 
and  Crocodile.' 
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SpMTow.  Ib. 


Hpenn-«eII  with  spennAtotoa, 
Cock.   Ib. 


The  spermatozoa  of  Birds,  like  those  of  Lizards,  have  a  long 
cylindrical  body;  generally  straight  or  wavy, 
obtuse  anteriorly,  and  tapering  behind  into  a  fila- 
mentary tail  of  varying  length  according  to  the 
species,  fig.  120;  but  in  the  Cantor es  the  body 
is  twisted  spirally  in  three  to  five  or  more  turns, 
pointed  anteriorly  and  terminating  in  a  usually 
long  filamentary  tail,  fig.  123.  The  sperm-cell 
contains  many  spermatoa,  fig.  121,  and  in  these  the 
spermatozoa  are  developed  and  usually  excluded 


Spenn-cell  with  Rper 
nixtozoa,  HfiuTow. 
oocvi. 
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withm  the  common  spcrm-ccll,  fig.  122  :  here  they  are  aggliitinntod 
J 04  together,  either  in  irregular 
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groups;  or, as  in  the  CantoresJ^ 
in  a  regular  bundle,  with  the 
spiral  bodies  at  one  end  and 
the  tails  extending,  parallel, 
to  the  other, fig.  123.  In  both 
eases  the  spermatozoa  are  set 
free  by  rupture  and  solution 
of  the  sperm-cell :  in  the  Can-tj 
tor  ex  they  arc  then  found  fa 
ciculatein  the  '  tubuli  testis/j 
whilst  in  other  birds  they 
irregularly  dispersed. 

§  168.  Female  Organs  and 
Ovulation  of  Birds.  —  The 
ovarium  of  the  Bird  consists 
essentially  of  the  germ-cells, 
with  the  stroma  or  blastema  ^ 
m(Hlitie<l  by  their  presencOiH 
and  the  vitelline  matter  sii- 
I>eradded  to  the  germ-cell. 
The  formative  processes  arc 
most  clearly  traceable  in  the 
smaller  singing-birds.  In  fig. 
124,  A,  the  small  clusters  of 
granules  indicate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ova  in  the 
ovarian  stroma :  in  larger 
clusters  a  clear  {xyvat  ap- 
pears, which  in  the  largest 
assumes  the  character  o(  a 
germ-cell  surrounded  with 
opaque  minute  granules,  Thi 
almost  contemporaneous  for 
mation  of  the  *  ovisac' 
(Barry)  soon  manifests  itself 
by  its  lining  of  epithelial 
cells,  ib.  B,  at  which  peri<xl 
the  germ-cell  manifests,  by 


Ekrlif^l  1U9M  of  (be formation  of  the  OTirlaii  C8«  In 
IheBlrd.    (xwiit. 


its     macula,    the    ordinary 
characters  of  the  *  germinal 
vesicle.'   This  is  showiij  in  focus,  at  c ;  the  epithelium  of  the  ovisac 
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is  shown  in  focus  at  D :  in  e,  <w  is  the  ovisac  with  its  epithelial 
lining,  r  the  granular  yolk  surrounding,  g  the  germinal  vesicle 
or  developed  *  germ-celL'  F  is  part  of  an  ovule  of  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  highly  magnified:  »,  minutely  granular  or  primitive 
yolk-substance;  ^,  germinal  vesicle ;  z,  *  thick  consolidated  mem- 
branous layer  which  formed  a  vesicular  covering  for  the  primitive 
ovule,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  zona  pellucida  of  the  mam- 
miferous  ovum.' ' 

In  G  and  H,  Prof.  Allen  Thomson  gives  diagrammatic  figiires 
of  the  earliest  stages  of  formation  of  the  ovarian  ovum  in  a  Black- 
bird :  figs.  I  and  k  '  are  intended  to  illustrate,  diagrammatically, 
the  view,  that  after  the  disappearance  of  the  zona,  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  larger  granular  yolk-cells,  the  outer  layer  of  the 
cells  of  this  substance  forms  the  permanent  vitelline  membrane  of 
the  bird's  egg ;  wf,  *  remains  of  minutely  granular  yolk,  forming 
the  vitelline  disc  round  the  germinal  vesicle ;  ag^  large  corpuscles 
of  ^e  yolk ;  vm,  outer  layer  of  the  cells  of  the  same,  on  which 
the  vitelline  membrane  is  afterwards  formed.' ' 

The  germinal  vesicle,  with  the  firmer  primitive  vitelline  granules 
(*  germ-yolk,'  K,  vd),  moves  from  the  centre  to  the  perijAery  of 
the  ovum,  which  then  begins  to  expand  by  the  addition  of  the 
softer  *  food-yolk,'  ib.  sg :  this  seems  to  be  due  to  cells  thrown  off 
by,  and  to  fluid  exuding  from,  the  inner  surface  of  the  ovisac,  ov, 
the  cells  greatly  and  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  acquiring 
the  characteristic  yellow  or  orange  colour  of  the  yolk  in  birds. 

At  the  earlier  stages  of  the  developement  of  the  ova  the  ovarium 
appears  as  a  flattened  solid,  granular  body,  attached  by  a  fold  of 
peritoneum,  or  of  air-cell,  to  the  bodies  of  the  middle  dorsal 
vertebrae,  fig.  125,  a. 

At  first,  the  right  and  left  ovaria  are  similar  in  size,  fig.  127,  c : 
but  the  symmetry  is  soon  disturbed  by  concentration  of  de- 
velopement in  the  left  ovarium  (fig.  125,  a),  the  right  one,  a', 
remaining  stationary  and  ultimately,  in  most  birds,  disappearing. 

The  enlargement  of  the  ovarian  ovum  is  now  due  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  yellow  or  *  food '  yolk,  with  concomitant  distension 
of  the  membrana  vitelli  and  of  the  ovarian  capsule,  or  '  calyx,* 
fig.  126,  a,  </,  which  maintains  its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
ovarium  by  a  contracted  base  or  pedicle. 

The  calyx  consists  of  two  membranes,  united  together  by  lax 
tissue  and  blood-vessels :  these  ramify  as  in  fig.  126,  c,  converging 
toward  a  white  transverse  line  or  band  across  the  most  prominent 

'  cccvur.  p.  76.  '  lb. 
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pfti't  of  the  calyx,  where  the  vessels  become  suddenly  so  minute, 
as  to  seem  U>  be  wanting:  fip;.  128,  c.  This  jjart,  called  the 
*  Btigraa,'  betjins  to  appear  when  the  ova  have  attained,  in  the 
Comnn)n  Fowl,  the  diameter  of  an  inch:  it  increases  iti  breadth,  and 
the  membranes    there  become  thinned,  as  the  ovum  acqidrcs  its 
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retjialo  orfraiu.  Fowl,  at  uon-brBedlnf  kmob.  Bointl»n  .,r  the  ova  to  tl,e  ovary  In  Blrdi.  troruL 

full  size;  wlien  they  rea*lily  yield  and  arc  rent  by  the  compressing 
force  of  the  infundibular  opening  of  the  ovidnct,  *%  12H,  r,  wher^ 
upon  tlie  ovum  slips  out  of  the  calyx  into  the  cftercnt  passage. 

The  empty  calyx  collapses,  as  at  i,  l>,  fig.  126,  and  ri,  fig.  128, 
rajiidly  shrink.-*,  and  is  ultimately  absorbed. 

In   birds  that  have  few  young  at  a  brood,  as  the  Apteryx,^ 

'  XI.  vol  iii.  i>.  3 1 II,  i^L3G. 
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Eagle,  Dove,  &c.,  the  number  of  enlarged  ovarian  ova  or  *  yolks  * 
is  correspondingly  small ;  but  in  the  more  prolific  species,  as  the 
Common  Fowl,  fig.  126,  a,  they  are  more  numerous.  The  nmnber 
of  young  produced  may  be,  by  this  means,  in  some  degree  in- 
ferred, if  the  female  of  a  rare  species  happen  to  be  killed  during 
the  breeding  season. 

In  the  diagrammatic  section  of  a  full-sized  ovarian  ovum,  B,  fig. 
126,  o  is  the  outstretched  ovarian  capsule  and  stroma  forming  the 
'  calyx,*  p  its  peduncular  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  ovarium ; 
e  is  the  common  position  of  the  germ-cell  and  discoid  germ-yolk ; 
or,  the  two  layers  of  the  ovisac  into  which  the  blood-vessels 
penetrate;  vm,  the  vitelline  membrane.  This  membrane  is 
sofiBiciently  strong  and  ductile  to  permit  the  ovarian  ovum  being 
compressed  into  an  elliptical  form  to 
facilitate  its  passage  through  the  con- 
tracted part  of  the  oviduct.  Certain 
changes  now  occur  in  the  ovarian 
ovum,  and  much  addition  is  made  to 
it;  but,  before  entering  upon  these, 
the  canal  through  which  it  passes  and 
in  which  the  ^g  is  completed  must  be 
described. 

In  the  female  embryo  the  basis  or 
stroma  of  the  ovarium,  fig.  127,  c,  ap- 
pears in  a  similar  relation  to  the  pri- 
mordial kidneys  (ib.  h),  as  the  testis 
in  the  male.  At  the  period  when  the 
permanent  kidneys,  ib.  a,  have  sent 
the  ureters,  ib.  e,  to  the  cloaca,  the 
oviducts,  y,  have  been  developed  as 
prolongations  from  that  part,  and,  to  a 
certain  point  of  developement,  they  are 
of  equal  size  and  length.  Subse- 
quently the  left  oviduct  alone  proceeds  to  grow ;  the  right  is 
stationary,  or  shrivels  :  occasionally  it  may  be  discerned  as  a 
rudiment  in  the  mature  bird,  but  usually  all  trace  of  it  has  dis- 
appeared. The  left  oviduct  expands  above  or  at  its  free  end  into 
the  infundibular  orifice,  fig.  125,  i,  where  its  parietes  are  very  thin ; 
as  it  descends,  these  increase  in  thickness,  and  the  efferent  tube 
gradually  acquires  the  texture  and  form  of  an  intestine.  Like 
this,  it  is  attached  to  and  supported  by  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum 
called  the  mesometrium,  but  which  also  includes  muscular  fibres, 
to  be  presently  described. 


Kldsejrt,  Wolfflui  bodtca,  OTmries,  and 
OTjdneU  of  a  foetal  bird,  at  a  pnlod 
when  both  oTidncta  are  atUI  of  nearly 
eqnalilxe.  Masnllled.  Lxxrr. 
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The  oviduct  in  the  quiescent  state  is  generally  straight,  huta? 
the  period  of  sexual  excitement  it  is  augmented  in  length  as  well 
as  capacity,  and  describes  three  princijial  convolutions  before' 
reaching  the  cloaca,  fig>  128,  n.  The  lining  mcnibrane  presents  a' 
ditTerent  character  in  different  parts  of  the  oviduct ;  at  the  infuudi- 
bulum,  ib.  e,  the  surface  is  longitudinally  rugous :  lower  down  the 
linintT  membrane  begins  to  he  dispjsed  in  oblique  ridges,  ib.  </, 
beset  with   follicular  glands :    at   the  more  contracted  part,  or 

*  isthmus,'  they  become  longitudinal 
and  subside:  in  the  terminal  dilata- 
tion, ib.  A,  the  lining  membrane  is 
beset  viith  large  flattened  villi,  con- 
tainincT  the  follicles  concerned  in  the 
secretion  of  the  shell.  The  whole 
oviduct  is  lined  by  vibratile  epithe- 
iiinn.  The  shell-forming  part  has 
liecn  termed  the  '  uterus,'  but  the 
ovTini  is  never  developed  in  it.  The 
rest  of  the  canal,  ^, ■which,  by  the  same 
loose  analogy,  is  ternie<l  *  vagina,' 
opens  into  the  urogenital  segment 
of  the  cloaca,  anterior  to  the  orifice 
of  the  left  ureter,  and  its  termination, 
figs.  86,  109,/*,  is  provided  with  a 
sphincter. 

The  mesometry,  fig.  128,  m,  differs 
most  from  the  mesentery  when  the 
female  organs  arc  in  full  sexui 
action,  Tt  presents  at  that  ]»eri< 
a  muscular  structure,  but  the  fibred^ 
arc  not  striated.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  superior,  the 
other  inferior.  The  inferior  mesometry  has  its  point  of  attach- 
ment at  the  lower  part  (tf  the  uterine  portion  of  the  oviduct,  and 
forms  a  somewhat  dense  and  cruciform  plexus  of  muscular  fibres 
radiating  from  that  part.  The  transverse  fasciculi  are  spread  out 
on  cither  side  and  around  the  uterus.  The  lower  fasciculus  sur- 
rounds the  vagiua  more  laxly,  and  contributes  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  ovum.  The  upper  fasciculus  spreads  out  like  a  fan  upon  the 
oviduct  from  its  uisertion  into  the  uterine  portion  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  iniuudibulum. 

The  superior  mesometry  commences  by  a  firm  clastic  ligament, 
which  is  attached  to  the  root  of  the  penultimate  rib  of  the  left 
side,  whence  the  muscular  fibres  are  continued  to  the  upper  part  of 
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le  oviduct,  upon  which  they  form  a  delicate  muscular  tunic, 
wiioee  fibres  embrace  the  oviduct  for  the  mc^&t  part  in  the  trans- 
Terse  or  circular  direction,  except  at  the  infundibular  aperture, 
where  they  affect  the  longitudinal  direction,  which  enables  them  to 
diJate  that  orifice.  Longitudinal  muscular  fibres  begin  again  to 
be  distinctly  seen  in  the  uterine  portion  of  the  oviduct,  whence 
they  are  continue<l  along  the  so-called  vagina.  An  internal  stratum 
of  circular  fibres  is  also  situated  immediately  behind  the  calcifying 
membrane  of  the  *  uterus.'  In  the  vagina  the  circular  fibres  are  con- 
centrated at  its  termination  to  form  the  sphincter  above  mentioned. 
The  *clitoris '  of  the  Ostrich  is  continued  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  preputial  cavity  of  the  cloaca^  and  is  grooved  like 
the  penis  of  the  male :  it  is  furnished  with  corresponding  muscles. 
A  amaller  clitoris  exists  in  those  birds  of  which  tlic  males  have  a 
well-developed  intromittcnt  organ. 

§  169.  Fecundation  inBirdSi 
and  Structure  of  the  laid  E<jg. 
— Ih  eoitu  spermatozoa  enter 
the  cloaca  and  penetrate  the 
oviduct,  ascending  to  the  ova- 
rimn.  The  germinal  vesicle, 
on  the  reception  of  the  ovum 
by  the  oviduct,  is  no  longer 
able,  as  such.  A  discoid 
itc  of  cells  constitut»'> 
an  opaque  white  circular  ?[ 
on  the  part  of  the  periphci  , 
of  the  yolk  to  which  the  genn- 
eell  and  germ-yolk  had  parsed . 
and  this  was  knou-n  to  the  . 
cader   embryologists    as    the 

*  cioatricula.^  It  consists  of  a  central  clearer  and  of  a  peripheral 
dcoaer  portion,  fig.  129,  b:  beneath  the  clear  centre  is  a  group 
of  minute  opaque  granules  called  *  nucleus  cicatriculs.'  In  the 
diagrammatic  figure  a,  a  is  tlie  vitelline  membrane ;  d  the  clear 
tract  leading  from  the  *  nucleus,'  c,  to  the  centre  of  the  yolk, 
— the  trace  of  the  excentric  course  of  the  germ-cell :  b,  i,  are  the 
minute  granules  forming  the  denser  part  of  the  cicatricula ;  «,  e, 
are  the  larger  yolk  corpuscles.  The  *  nucleus  cicatricula:,'  c,  is 
the  *  germ-mass,'  the  result  of  the  same  series  of  s[x>ntancous 
divirions  of  the  impr^nated  germ-cell,  as  affected  the  entire  yolk 
in  the  Batrachian  (vol.  i.  fig.  452) ;  to  which  the  ovimi  of  the  Bird 
oflfers  the  opposite  condition  in  the  preponderance  of  the  *  food- 
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yollc'  over  the  *  germ-yolk.*  In  fig.  129,  b  is  an  enlarged  yifurr 
of  tlic  ciciiti-icnla  as  seen  from  above  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk 
in  an  impregnated  egg  :  the  dark  central  space  is  the  *  transparent 
area '  gurroiindwl  by  the  *  0[>a<iuc  area/  and  by  one  or  two  de- 
licate '  hahmcs.'  C  is  the  cicatricula  of  an  unfecnndated  laid 
egg:  instead  of  the  central  transparent  area  a  number  of  rather 
irregular  transi>arent  spots  are  seen. 

The  yolk  forms  an  elli[)soid  mass,  somewhat  flatt^^ned  on  the 
cicatricnlar  surface,  and  consists  of  the  external  coloured  part, 
fi«».  13(1,  B,  ^/,  in  concentric  layers  indicative  of  successive  deposit, 
and  of  a  central  lighter-coloured  part,  ib.  t,  about  one-fourth  of 
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the  diameter  of  the  whole.  The  margins  of  yolk-layers,  inter- 
rupted by  the  *  cicatricula'  and  its  canal,  may  fonn  the  '  halones.' 
The  yolk-layers,  d,  d,  usually  show  snitm  diversity  of  tint. 

The  ripe  ovarian  ovum,  having  pai-ised  into  the  o\'iduct,  ia 
propelled  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  that  tube  in  a  rotatory  course 
to  the  '  uterus.'  The  contact  of  the  membrana  \ntclli  stimulates 
the  exudation  of  the  product  of  the  lining  membrane  in  a  denser 
state  than  usual,  which  fnrms  a  kind  of  accessory  tunic,  and 
is  continued,  thread-like,  from  near  each  pole  of  the  ellipsoid, 
usually  a  little  toward  that  half  which  is  opposite  the  one  sup- 
porting the  cicatncula;  these  filaments,  fig.  l.'iO,  a,  c,  are  the 
*  chalaza),*  and  the  layer  of  dense  albumen  from  which  they 
are  continued  is  called  the  '  membrana  chalazifera.'  During  ^^ 
the  jiassagc  of  the  egg  and  its  acquisition  of  successive  deposits  ^M 
of  the  ordinary  alliuniinous  secretion,  the  chalazai  become  tmsted 
in  opposite  directions,  fig.  131,  b,  and  ultimately  the  one  next 
the  small  end  of  the  egg  contracts  some  adhesion  to  the  mcjiibrane 
lining  the  shell  thure.     In  fig.  131,  a  sIiom-s  the  ovum  from 
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nppcr  part  of  the  oviduct,  with  the  coating  of  dense  albumen 
continued  into  the  chalazse;  b,  the  outstretched  chalaza  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  yolk,  showing  the  opposite  turns  of  the 
epiral ;  c,  an  egg  from  above  the  middle  of  tlio  oviduct,  with  the 
first  layers  of  soft  albumen  deposited  upon  the  chalaziferoua 
membrane  and  chalxiza?. 

The  albumen  is  rapidly  added  in  the  more  glandular  and  vas- 
cular part  of  the  o\'iduct,  by 
the  ridges  of  follicles  which  ^^* 

oorrespond  in  direction  with 
the  spiral  course  of  the  ^g ; 
and,  when  it  has  arrived  at 
the  narrower  part  of  the 
oviduct  called  the  isthmus, 
denser  layers  of  albumen  are 
again  excreted,  forming  the 
*  membrana  putaminis,'  fig. 
130,  A.^  <L  So  inclosed,  and 
having  acquired  its  ovate 
furm  with  the  small  end  to- 
ward the  cloaca,  the  egg 
passes  into  the  '  uterine '  or 
ahell-foTming  dilatation,  fig. 
128, /I. 

Artificial  coagulation  of 
the  albumen  or  *  white '  of 
an  egg  enables  one  to  de- 
monstrate its  disposition  in 
spirally  deposited  layers. 
It  is  at  tlie  latter  stage  of 
the  egg's  formation  that  the 
spiral  structure  of  the  cha- 
lazs  becomes  apparent.  The 
time  of  the  passage  of  the 
egg  from  the  infundibulum 
to  the  uterus,  in  the  Com- 
mon Fowl,  is  from  four  to 
six  hours.  Here  it  may  remain  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours.  On 
entering  the  *  uterus,'  a  thickish  white  fluid  exudes  from  the  inner 
nn&ce  of  the  cavity  and  condenses  on  the  *  membrana  putaminis,' 
forming  thereon  a  cellular  matrix  in  which  soon  appear  particles 
of  calcareous  matter,  which  from  the  shape  they  assume  in  the 
interslioes  of  tlie  matrix  appear  to  be  crystalline. 
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Allen  Thomson  has  given  the  annexed  illustration,  fig.  135 
the  structure  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  shell  and  of  tlie 
proper  shell-uieuibrane.  A  shows  the  '  lining  membrane  of  tlie 
shell ;  a,  thick  matter  or  felty  portion ;  fi,  thin  shred  of  the  torn 
margin,  showing  the  peculiar  fibrous  tissue  of  which  the  various 
layers  are  composed  ;  B,  outermost  layer  of  the  same,  which  is 
incorporated  Avith  the  shell ;  some  of  the  angular  corpuscles  of 
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brous  substance  aud  firmly' 
united  with  it.  c,  small 
portion  of  the  calcareous 
shell,  which  has  been  steep- 
ed in  dilute  hydrochlorii 
acid,  showing  the  remai 
of  opaque  calcareous  sub- 
stance in  the  centre :  here 
and  til  ere  clear  oval  cells 
seen,  as  at  a,  a.' '  I 

The  colour  of  the  egg- 
shell depends  on  pigmental 
matter  secreted  by  particu- 
lar follicles  of  the  villous 
membrane  of  the  *  uterus ; ' 
and  either  incorporated  uni- 
formly with  the  outennoist 
layer  of  the  shell,  as  in  the 
Thrush :  or  deposited 
cells  more  or  less  ilispers 
or  aggregated  in  patch 
The  shell  consists  in  gre 
[I art  of  carlxjnate  of  liin 
with  a  little  carbonate 
magnesia  and  phosphate  of 
lime  and  magnesia. 

The  appearance  to  the 
unaided  eye  of  pores  on 
the  surface  of  the  shell  is 
due  to  the  impressions  of  the  villi  of  the  formative  membrane: 
the  permeability  of  the  shell  by  the  atmosphere  depends  on  a 
more  miniitcdy  jjonms  texture.  The  first  etfect  of  this  per- 
meability is  penetration  of  air  bet»veen  the  layers  of  the  lining 
membrane  as  the  contents  of  the  egg  condense  by  cold  and  evar 
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poration  after  it  is  laid.  The  air  accumulates  between  layers 
of  the  '  membrana  putaminis*  at  the  great  end  of  the  egg,  fig.  130, 
A,f;  and  in  increased  quantity  as  the  other  contents  become 
condensed  into  the  tissues  of  the  chick,  when  it  is  averred  to 
contain  rather  more  oxygen  than  in  ordinary  atmospheric  air. 
Such  is  the  complex  structure  of  the  egg  of  a  bird  prior  to  its 
becoming  subject  to  the  influence  of  incubation. 

It  differs  from  the  egg  of  the  cold-blooded,  non-incubating 
Ovipara,  in  the  presence  of  the  chalazae  and  of  the  air-chamber, 
in  the  firmer  and  more  complex  structure  of  the  shell,  and  in  the 
greater  proportion  of  albumen :  in  all  which  differences  may  be 
discerned  a  prospective  adaptation  to  the  business  of  hatching. 

The  cicatricula,  or  germ,  is  on  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
floating  yolk,  the  thinner  part  of  which,  occupying  the  nuclear 
tract,  fig.  130,  b,  c,  makes  that  half  of  it  the  lightest.  Pressure 
of  the  upfioated  germ  against  the  shell-wall  is  moderated  by  the 
weight  of  the  denser  albumen  forming  the  chalazse,  ib.  a,  c  ;  and 
their  usual  attachments,  a  little  below  the  axis  of  the  yolk,  help 
also  to  make  the  cicatricular  half  the  lightest  and  uppermost. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  rotation  of  the  egg  takes  place  on 
its  long  axis,  and,  if  a  fresh  egg  be  so  turned  round, '  the  cica- 
tricula will  keep  its  position  upwards  for  one  turn  or  a  little 
more,  and  then,  by  the  twisting  of  the  chalaza;,  the  yolk  is  carried 
completely  round,  and  balances  itself  again  with  the  cicatricula 
uppermost  in  its  new  position."  The  main  function  of  the 
chalazae  is  to  keep  the  yolk  more  steady  in  the  albumen,  and  to 
moderate  the  effects  of  any  violent  movement  or  rotation  of  the 
^g.  The  domed  form  of  the  hard  shell  enables  it  to  bear  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  brooding  mother.  How  these 
modifications  of  the  oviparous  egg  in  anticipatory  relation  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  incubation  can  be  brought  about  by 
*  selective*  or  other  operations  of  an  unintelligent  nature  is  not 
conceivable  by  me. 

Birds  differ  in  the  number  of  eggs  which  they  lay  at  one 
breeding  season,  in  the  relative  size,  in  the  shape,  colour,  sur- 
face, and  thickness  of  the  shell  of  the  laid  eggs.  The  Frigate 
Bird,  Albatross,  Penguin,  Fulmar,  Petrel,  Awks,  and  some  other 
se^-birds  that  brood  on  bare  rocks,  severally  lay  and  hatch  but 
one  egg  at  a  season :  the  Skua  Gulls  {Lestris)  have  two  eggs ; 
the  Common  Gulls  {Larui)  three  eggs;  the  Lamellirostres  and 
most  GallincB  hatch  many  eggs  at  a  brood. 

The  Cuckoo  has  the  smallest  egg  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the 
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13             3 

5            10 

9             4 

5             0 

34             2 

17            10 

29             2 

16             6 
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Aptcryx  the  largest :  in  this  species  it  weighs  14^  oz. ;  the  entire 
bird  60  oz. ;  so  that  the  egg  is  nearly  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
parent.  The  hugest  known  egg  of  a  bird  is  that  of  the  extinct 
JEpyornis  of  Madagascar.  The  following  are  comparative  ad- 
measurements of  this  egg  and  that  of  an  Ostrich : — 


Length  of  major  axis 

„        „  minor  axis 

Greater  circamference 

Smaller  circamference 

The  contents  of  the  egg  of  the  ^pyomis  are  computed  to  equal 
those  of  6  Ostriches'  eggs,  and  148  hen's  eggs. 

The  eggs  of  most  Owls,  of  some  Penguins  ( Spheniscus),  of  the 
King-fishers  {Alcedo,  Halcyon),  of  the  Plantain-eaters  (^Muso- 
phaga)y  and  Bee-eaters  {Merops),  are  those  that  have,  or  nearly 
approach  to,  the  spherical  shape :  those  that  furthest  depart  from  it, 
or  have  the  longest  shape,  are  the  eggs  of  the  Megapode  and  Al- 
batross. The  oval,  or  ovate,  is  the  common  form  in  birds  (fig.  130, 
and  vol.  i  p.  599,  fig.  420,  c) :  the  eggs  with  the  narrowest  small 
end,  ib.  D,  are  those  of  the  Plovers,  Snipes,  Sand-pipers  and  allied 
Waders,  which  usually  lay  four  eggs,  packed  in  the  smallest 
compass  by  the  meeting  of  the  small  end  of  each  in  the  centre. 
The  egg  of  the  Chinese  Jacana  {Parra  sinensis)  is  like  a  top  in 
shape.  The  eggs  of  Grebes,  Cormorants,  Pelicans,  are  elliptic. 
The  shell  of  the  Emeu's  and  Ostrich's  egg  has  a  rough  exterior : 
that  of  the  Gangas  (Pterocles)  has  a  glossy  smoothness.  The 
shell  of  the  egg  of  the  Ostrich,  Emeu,  and  Cassowary  is  rela- 
tively thicker  than  that  of  the  Apteryx,  Mound-bird,  and  Dinomis. 

§  170.  Accessory  Generative  Structures  and  External  Sexual 
Characters. — The  exception  to  the  rule  of  incubation  is  given  by 
the  Megapodial  birds  of  the  Australasian  Islands.  A  huge  mound 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  raised:  the  eggs  are  deposited 
vertically  in  a  circle  at  a  certain  depth,  near  the  summit,  and 
the  chick  is  developed  witli  the  aid  of  the  heat  of  fermentation. 
The  large  size  of  the  egg  relates  to  affording  a  supply  of  material 
sufficing  for  an  unusually  advanced  state  of  developement  of  the 
chick  at  exclusion ;  whereby  it  has  strength  to  force  its  way  to  the 
surface  of  the  hatching-mound,  with  wings  and  feathers  sufficiently 
developed  to  enable  it  to  take  a  short  flight  to  the  nearest  branch 
of  an  overshadowing  tree.' 

A  steady  continuous  temperature  of  about  100*  Fahr.  is  the 
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requisite  condition  of  successful  incubation :  the  heat  of  the  sun 
alternating  with  the  cold  of  night  would  hatch  no  bird's  egg.  The 
Ostrich  deposits  about  fifteen  eggs  in  a  hollow  of  the  sand :  the 
male  bird  incubates,  and  the  young  are  excluded  in  from  fifty  to 
sixty  days.  The  following  are  the  periods  of  incubation  in  some 
birds  of  the  different  orders  of  the  class :  the  female  sitting  where 
not  otherwise  stated : — 


Species 
American  Ostrich 
Moomk    . 
Emea 
Puffin 
Guillemot 
Hooded  Iferganscr 
Sheldrake 
Mnddj  Wildrake 
Sammcr  Dock 
Mandarin  Dock 
Sandwich  Island  Goose 
Cereopsis  Goose 
Black  Swan 
TChiteStOTk 
Henm 
Dooerel   . 
Capercailzie     . 
Californian  Qnail 
Parple  Kalecge 
Impejan  Pheasant 
Crown  Pigeon  . 
HingdoTe 
Cnckoo     . 

Belted  Kingfisher 
Martin 
Skylark   . 
Chaffinch 
Wren       . 
Bullfinch . 
Starling   . 
Karen 
Golden  Eagle 


No. 

(^Phea  americana)  male 

(CbnaniM  Bennettii)  male     .        .         .        . 
{DromaiuM  Nova  Hollandia)  male 

(Fratercula  arctiea) 

(Uria  troUe) 

(Afergiu  cucullatua) 

(  Tadoma  vuipaiuer') 

(^Catarca  rutila) 

(^Aix  sponsd)  ....... 

(Aix  galerieulata) 

{Bemicla  tandoicen*iB)    ..... 
(Cereoptis  Nova  HulUindia) 

(  Cygnxu  atratus') 

(^Ciconia  alba)         ...... 

(^Ardea  cinerea) 

{CharadriuM  morindlus) 

(7c/rao  urogaUut) 

(CtiUipepla  califomica) 

(^Gallophasu  Hortfiddii)  .         .         .         . 

(^Lophophonu  Impeyamtui)        .... 

(^Gonra  coronatd) 

{Columba  palumba) 

{CtteuluM  canonu)  by  Iledge-Sparrow  or  other 

Passerines 

(^Akedo  alq/on} 

{Hirundo  urbica") 

{Alauda  arvttuUi) 

(^Fringilla  ecrlebt) 

(  Troglodytet  wlgarU) 

(P^rrAa&i  vulgarit)  ..... 

{Stitmtu  vulgaris) 

(CSorvitf  corax) 

(Aquila  chn/meUu)         ..... 


of  daya 
35 
48 
54 
SO 
30 
31 
30 
30 
30 
SO 
31 
35 
35 
31 
28 
20 
28 
21 
24 
28 
28 
16 

14 

16 
13 
15 
IS 
10 
15 
16 
20 
30 


Moet  birds  nidify,  Le.  prepare  a  receptacle  for  the  eggs,  to 
aggr^ate  than  in  a  space  that  may  be  covered  by  the  incuba- 
ting body  (sand-hole  of  Ostrich),  or  superadd  materials  to  keep  in 
the  warmth.  The  most  complex  '  nests '  are  made  by  birds  of 
the  singing  order :  and  of  these  the  pendent  nests  of  the  Weaver- 
Birds  {Ploceida)  are,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  and  remarkable 
examples  of  nidification.  Not  only  does  the  female  construct  her 
nest  for  incubation ;  but  the  male  makes  his,  in  the  form  of  a  bec- 
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hive,  open  at  the  bottom,  which  is  crossed  by  a  perch  of  strong 
woven  material,  upon  which  he  sits,  sheltered  from  the  tropical 
sun  or  storm  by  the  dome  above,  which  is  suspended  to  a  branch 
near  that  to  which  is  attached  the  nest  of  the  female,  whom  he 
solaces  during  her  confinement  with  his  song. 

Certain  conirostral  Cantores  still  practise  in  the  undisturbed 
wilds  of  Australia  the  formation  of  marriage-bowers  distinct  from 
the  later-formed  nesting-place.'  The  Satin  Bower-Bird  {Ptilono- 
rhynchus  holosericeus),  and  the  Pink-necked  Bower-Bird  ( Chla- 
mydera  maculata),  are  remarkable  for  their  construction  on  the 
ground  of  avenues,  over-arched  by  long  twigs  or  grass-stems,  the 
entry  and  exit  of  which  are  adorned  by  pearly  shells,  bright- 
coloured  feathers,  bleached  bones,  and  otber  decorative  materials, 
which  are  brought  in  profusion  by  the  male,  and  variously  ar- 
ranged to  attract,  as  it  would  seem,  the  female  by  the  show  of  a 
handsome  establishment.  For  receiving  and  incubating  her  eggs 
the  female  builds  a  nest,  like  that  of  the  Magpie,  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  a  tree.' 

Most  birds,  on  reaching  maturity,  show  external  sexual  dutr 
racters.  In  Diurnal  Raptores  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male; 
in  GalUnacea  and  most  other  polygamous  birds,  she  is  leas.  In 
this  suborder  the  male  is  most  conspicuous  by  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  his  colours ;  and  a  difference  in  this  respect  is  the  most 
common  sexual  character  in  birds,  with  the  frequent  addition  of  a 
peculiar  size  and  shape  of  certain  feathers,  especially  at  the 
breeding  season,  when,  e.g.,  the  male  of  Machetes pugnax  becomes 
the  *  Ruff,'  the  female  the  *  Reeve.'  There  is  a  sexual  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  beak  in  the  Hook-billed  Parrots  (JV«tor), 
in  the  Apteryx,  and  in  the  singular  genus  of  Humming-Bird 
{Artdrodon,  Gould),  in  which  the  end  of  the  longer  bill  of  the 
male  is  dentated.  The  comb  and  wattles  of  the  Cock  exemplify 
sexual  characters  of  certain  cutaneous  appendages:  his  spur 
and  that  of  other  GaWncB  and  Phasiantdee,  including  Meleagris, 
is  a  weapon  of  combat,  analogous  to  the  horns  of  Mammalian 
Herbivores. 

Swifts,  Swallows,  Doves,  Crows,  King-fishers,  Parrots,  and 
the  majority  of  the  "Waders  are  examples  of  birds  in  which  the 
sexes  are  alike. 

'  LVii.  and  Lviii. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  old  propensity  ot  the  Magpie,  Jackdaw,  and  some  othen  of 
oar  Conirostrals,  to  which  the  j^usiralian  Bower-Birds  are  allied,  to  pilfer  gliueriac 
objects,  may  be  the  remnant  of  a  similar  instinct  which  the  increase  of  haman  popols' 
tion  has  scared  out  of  them  :  the  conditions  of  cnltivation  reducing  the  birds  to  tks 
constructions  which  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  species. 
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§  171.  The  heat-force  being  converted  into  movenient^  of  the 
parts  of  the  germ  thereto  subjected,  the  expansion  of  the  pellucid 
area,,  fig.  133,  «,  is  the  first  sign  of  such  change  :  in  this  area  a|v 

jiears  the  embryonal  trace,  in 
tJie  form  of  the  parallel  lines 
called  *  plica?  primitiva;,' which 
diverge  to  form  the  cepha- 
lic dilatations.  Concurrently 
with  the  appearance  of  the 
myelencephalous  columns,  ib. 
p,p,  the  blood-lakes  exjiand  in 
the  surrounding  halones,  and 
tracts,  ib.  h,  h,  along  which 
puss  colourleits  blood-jmrti- 
cles,  extend  from  below  the 
cephalic  expansion,  J,  to  the 
jieriphcral  itinuses:  as  the  pro- 
to-vertebra;,  ib.  r,  o,  b^n  to 
ap{>car  at  the  sides  of  the  my- 
elon,  the  red  colour  is  ac- 
r^uired  by  the  blood,  and  tlie  heart  is  made  more  manifest,  by  its 
movements,  as  the  *  punctum  iuiliens,^  ib.  c.  A  distinct  membrane, 
*  »erous  layer,'  ib.  *,  *,  is  fonned  upon  the  germ  and  blastoderm  : ' 
the  cephalic  end  of  the  embryo  rises  from  the  surface  of  the 
blastoderm,  and  then  curving  down,  sinks  into  it,  forming  for 
itself  a  kind  of  hiHxi  of  the  sen>us  layer :  it  is  reflected  at  b,  to 
•bow  the  fossa,  y*.  This  hocnl  gradually  extends  frcm  the  margin 
of  the  fossa  over  the  l>ody,  and,  meeting  a  similar  fol<l  fonned 
by  the  projecting  and  incurved  tail,  closes  over  the  genn  on  the 
upper  side,  *  making  a  circumscribed  cavity  which  is  the  amnios/* 
6g.  134,  tf.  The  progress  of  difierentiation  of  layers  of  the  blasto- 
derm has  gone  on  Ixneath:  in  fig.  183,  the  '  serous  layer'  b  is 
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partially  reflected  from  the '  vascular '  and  '  mucous  layers.'  *  The 
mucous  layer  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  and  beyond  this  part,  which  is  at  first  an  open  groove,  the 
mucous  layer  expands  over  the  yolk,  which  it  ultimately  incloses, 
the  margins  of  the  *  vitellicle  *  so  formed,  fig.  134,  c,  contracting 
and  uniting  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  embryo  at  a  sort  of  *  ci- 
catrix, to  which  the  last  part  of  the  slime  adheres.' '  The  vitellicle 
is  richly  vascular,  and  the  surface  next  the  yolk  is  augmented  by 
rugse,  the  yolk  in  contact  with  which  becomes  more  liquid,  and 
loses  its  coagulability. 

At  about  the  fortieth  hour  in  the  Common  Fowl  the  limbs  b^^in 
to  bud  forth,  and  a  vesicle  to  protrude  from  near  the  anal  end  of 

the  intestine  which,  rapidly 
expanding,  fig.  1 34,  b,  spreads 
over  the  embryo,  acquiring 
a  close  adhesion  to  the  am- 
nios, ib.  a,  but  remaining 
distinct  from  ihe  vitellicle, 
ib.  e,  e,  over  which  it  spreads, 
finally  inclosing  the  albu- 
men, and  interposing  itself 
between  the  latter  and  tiie 
lining  membrane  of  the  shell. 
Bloodvessels  called  *  umbili- 
cal,'fig.  134,  ?,  are  coextend- 
ed  with  this  bag,  which  Hunter  *  called  "  allantois,"  from  its  con- 
taining urine.' '  But  that  it  *  ansAvers  other  important  purposes, 
must  appear  evident  from  its  extent  being  far  beyond  what  would 
answer  that  purpose.  I  conceive  that  the  side  of  the  bag  which 
surrounds  and  is  in  contact  with  the  albumen,  acts  as  the  chorion 
or  placenta,  for  it  must  be  by  this  surface  that  the  albumen  is 
absorbed  and  the  chick  supported.  The  external  part  of  the  bag, 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  shell,  I  conceive  to  act  as  lungs, 
for  it  is  the  only  part  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  air :  and  on 
opening  an  egg  with  the  chick  pretty  far  advanced  I  find  that  the 
blood  in  the  veins  is  scarlet,  while  it  is  of  the  Modena  colour  in 
the  arteries  of  the  bag.'^  Schwann's  experiments  show  that  the 
developement  of  the  chick  may  go  on  without  oxygen  to  the 
fifteenth  hour,  and  that  the  life  of  the  genn  is  not  destroyed  till  be- 
tween the  twenty-fourth  and  thirtieth  hour,  but  that  the  presence 
of  oxygen  is  essential  to  further  developement.''     As  the  embryo 

'  Tho  macons  layer,  y|  is  shown  reflected  from  the  vascular  area,  g. 
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it  turns  ujx)!!  its  left  side,  exliibiting  a  profile  view ;  it  theu 
indents  the  yolk,  and  finally  almost  divides  it  into  two  jwrtione. 

The  formation  of  the  digestive  tube  and  glands  closely  follows 
the  course  described  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  604,  605,  606. 

The  embryo  of  the  bird  is  that  which  best  admits  the  observa- 
tion of  the  commencement  of  the  developement  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  by  a  superficial  depression  of  the  cephalic  blastema,  fig. 
135,  fy  to  meet  the  process  from  the  epencephalon,  ib.  e,  which 
forms  the  acoustic  nerve.  The  lining  of  the  deprci^sion  becomes, 
on  the  closure  of  the  slit,  the  proper  tunic  of  the  labyrinth.' 

The  vesicle  of  the  labyrinth,/,  swells  into  four  dilatations,  of 
which  three  are  *  amynillar,'  and  the  fourth  '  cochlear : '  the  am- 
pullar dilatations  extend  into  very  slender 
canals,  at  first  almost  in  the  same  plane,  by 
which  they  are  brought  into  mutual  com- 
munication  :  as  the  canals  expand  and  elon- 
gate, they  assume  their  characteristic  relative 
positions  as  external,  superior,  posterior  :  the 
hinder  end  of  the  external  canal  being  ex- 
tended beneath  the  posterior  canaL  The 
cochlear  dilatation  curves  as  it  elongates :  an 
inner  layer  becomes  distinct  from  the  common 
membrane,  and  forms  the  acoustic  lamina. 

As  in  the  developement  of  the  eye,  the  production  of  the  nerve- 
process  from  the  cerebral  centre  is  the  first  step,  the  infohling  of 
the  su|)crficial  blastema  to  meet  the  nerve  is  the  next ;  the  so- 
cailed '  cutaneous  follicle*  becomes  a  circumscribed  sac  or  vesicle, 
in  which  the  changes  and  developements  next  proceed,  converting 
the  vesicle  into  *  acoustic  labyrinth'  or  'eyeball.'  In  each  case 
neural  elements  of  two  vertcbra3  become  modified  to  lodjjc  and 
protect  the  sense-organs,  forming  respectively  the  recesses  called 
*otocrane'  and  *  orbit,'  the  one  between  the  occipital  and  parietal 

tebne,  the  other  between  the  frontal  and  nasal  vertebra?.  The 
of  the  outer  blastemal  layer  of  the  head  which  sinks  to  meet 
the  process  from  the  mesencephalic  dilatation,  rapidly  changes  its 
follicular  into  a  vesicular  state :  the  vesicle  elongates,  bending 
ronnd  the  cell-mass  in  which  the  crystalline  lens  is  formed  (as  in 
the  Fiah,  VoL  I.  fig.  423),  and  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  en<l*,  the 
*  choroid  fissure,'  at  the  lower  part  of  the  eyeball,  figs.  134,  135, 
results.     The  mesencephalic  process,  or  '  optic  nerve,'  expands  at 

*  In  XX.  pL  Ixx.  fig.  3,  embryo  or  the  Goom  at  the  ihlrticth  hour  of  incDbation,  llie 
opaa  Mate  of  the  acoustic  sac  is  erroneously  described  aa  '  fncatns: '  bat  tUe  mc  be- 
eoBM  dOMd,  and  the  tymponam  and  iu  passage  arc  I&tcr  devclopcmcata. 
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the  back  jmrt  of  the  circular  sac,  and,  in  the  course  of  its  muta- 
tion into  eyeball,  lines  its  posterior  [nirt  Avith  the  layer  called 
retina,  interrupted  only  by  the  cicatrix  of  the  inferior  and  rapidly 
blended  ends  of  the  primitive  eye-sac.  The  transparent  layer 
coverinf^  the  fi>re-part  of  ttiat  sae  and  the  inclosed  lens  i.s  meta- 
morphosed into  cornea.  Other  layers  of  the  sac  are  differentiated 
into  choroid,  ciliary  processes,  iris :  and  a  fold  of  the  vascular 
layer  protrudes  thnni^h  the  choroid  fissure  a.^  a  jjersistent  Ptmc- 
ture  in  birdij!,  in  which  the  *  pecten'  significantly  marks  a  curious 
step  in  the  developement  of  the  eye  in  all  Vertebrates.  Of  tti^fl 
appendajifcs  of  the  eye  the  mcmbrana  nictitans,  fig.  137,  a,  v^^ 
the  first  to  aj>pear,  the  lower  lid  and  then  the  upper  lid  follow. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  labyrinth  or  eyeball  as  beiii, 
forraetl  by  the  integument,  or  beginning  as  *  cutaneovis  folliclea|| 

for  the  structures  of  the  skin  are  n( 
differentiated  when  they  first  appear; 
a  layer  of  cellular  or  primitive  blastemol 
tissue  represents  the  integument,  and 
greater  number  of  cells  is  aggregated  at 
the  points  which  tend  inwai'd  to  mec 
the  productions  from  the  nervous  centre 
After  the  essential  organs  of  sense  ai 
established,  then  is  the  skin  deveh»pc 
and  modified  nitire  or  less,  for  their  pro- 
tection, forming  the  outer  ear  and  tlie 
eyelids:  but  both  passages  are  closed  by 
transparent  membranes,  as*ear-dnmi' 
and  *  cornea/  Only  in  the  case  of  the  sn 
olfactory  organ  does  the  primitive  de*V| 
[ircssion,  fig.  13.5,  r,  retain  its  outlet, 
and  in  the  bird  and  other  air-breathera,^ 
it  also  communicates  with  the  air-| 
sage  :  having  the  tegument  supcradt 
and  modified,  iu  most,  as  external  nostrij 
and  nose. 

As  in  the  Lizard  and  Snake  (Vol.  I. 
fig.  444),  so  in  the  Bird,  the  four  verte- 
bral segments  constituting  the  head  are 
shown  by  the  enibryological   charactei 
and  Course  of  formation  of  the  *  maxil 
lary'  arch,  figs.  135,  136,  a,  tlie  *mai 
dibular  arch,'  ib.  b,  the  '  hyoidean  arch,* 
ib.  c,  and  the  scapular  arch,  ib.  d.     The  transitory  .branchial  arte- 
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ries,  fig.  136,  from  the  aortic  bulb  traverse  the  tissue  between  the 
hjoidean  and  scapular  arches. 

The  channels  which  return  the  blood  from  the  vitellicle  are 
the  *  transverse'  and  *  longitudinal  vitelline'  veins:  the  first  are 
so  called  because  these  trunks  pass  to  the  embryo  at  right  angles 
to  its  axis ;  they  are  the  largest  returning  channels :  the  longitu- 
dinal veins  run  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  embryo  and  are  of 
smaller  size.  The  right  anterior  longitudinal  vein,  fig.  136,  ]p\ 
becomes  the  right  precaval  and  receives  the  remains  of  the 
right  transverse  vitelline  vein,  ib.  «,  as  the  right  vena  azygos. 
The  left  anterior  longitudinal  vitelline  vein,  ib.  /»,  is  also  per- 
sistent as  the  left  precaval,  and  enters  in  the  mature  bird,  as  in  the 
embryo,  the  posterior  or  lower  (sacral)  part  of  the  auricle.  The 
left  transverse  vitelline  vein,  ib.  r,  is  also  subsequently  reduced, 
by  receiving  only  the  vertebral  veins  of  that  side,  ^,  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  so-called  *•  azygos  vein.'  The  main  trunk  of  the  post- 
caval is  the  result  of  the  returning  channels  from  the  abdominal 
viscera  and  the  hind-limbs,  at  a  later  stage  of  developement. 
There  is  but  one  principal  posterior  longitudinal  vitelline  vein, 
ib.  q,  which  anastomoses  with  the  left  transverse  vein  as  it  enters 
the  embryo :  the  homotype  of  the  right  side  appears  as  one  of 
the  ordinary  small  tributaries  of  the  right  transverse  vein. 

The  auricle  which  by  the  dilatation  of  the  left  side,  ib.  ti, 
appears  to  be  double,  receives  the  venous  blood  at  its  right 
division.  The  left  one,  subsequently  receiving  the  veins  from  the 
lungs,  is  ultimately  separated  from  the  left  precaval  and  right 
auricle  to  which  that  vein  is  conducted  and  restricted. 

The  ventricular  part  of  the  heart,  ib.  »,  at  the  second  day  of 
incubation,  is  in  the  form  of  a  bent  tube,  curving  from  behind 
downward,  forward,  to  the  right  and  upward,  continued  insensibly 
into  the  part  representing  the  *  aortic  bulb,'  ib.  /,  in  which  the 
septum  first  appears,  ultimately  dividing  the  ventricle  into  two. 

At  this  stage  the  piers  of  the  maxillary  arch,  ib.  a,  appear  as 
buds  from  beneath  the  eyeballs ;  the  naso-premaxillary  process, 
ib.  /,  is  above  their  interspace ;  the  piers  of  the  mandibular  arch, 
ib.  hf  b,  and  those  of  the  hyoidean  arch,  ib.  c,  e,  follow  in  close  suc- 
cession. The  blastemal  base  of  the  scapular  arch,  ib.  <f,  d,  slightly 
projects  at  the  sides  of  the '  fovea  cardiaca : '  the  piers,  now  separate, 
ultimately  meet  in  firont  of  the  heart,  and  accompany  it  in  its 
retrograde  course.  The  mesencephalon,  ib.  m,  is  the  largest 
s^ment  of  the  brain,  in  connection  with  the  eyeballs,  o,  o. 

When  the  heart  has  assumed  its  form,  as  such,  distinct  from 
the  great  trunks  rising  from  it,  the  arteries  from  the  base  of  the 
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ventricle  appear,  ilurinfj  the  fcefal  circulation  of  the  chick,  to 
two:  tbut  to  the  right  bifurcates,  one  division  supplying  the  hea 
and  wings,  the  otlier  winds  over  the  right  bronchus :  tliat  to  tl 
left  also  bifurcates:  its  left  division  arches  over  the  left  bronchi 
and  anastomoses  vdth  the  richt  arch  a  little  behiw  and  behind  thi 
a[>ex  of  the  heart :  its  rio;ht  division  arches  over  the  back  of  the 
lieart,  liendino;  rather  to  the  right,  and  anastomoses  with  the  right 
aortic  arcb,  just  above  the  other 'ductus  arteriosus.'  Each  of_ 
these  di\'isions  of  the  left  primary  arterial  trunk  sends  < tflf  a  brant 
to  its  corrcsjKjnding  luug,  and  as  the  lung  expands,  and  especiallj 
begins  to  act  as  such,  toward  the  close  of  incubation,  the  bloml 
diverted  into  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  channels  below  them 
shrink  and  disappear.  The  left  primary  artery  is  retained  as  the 
trunk  of  thepuhnonaries,  and,  through  the  changes  in  the  interior 
t>f  the  ventricle,  tliis  arises  exclusively  from  the  ventricle  answer- 
ing to  the'  right  ^  in  Mammals,  whilst  the  retained  aorta  rises  froi 
the  •  left'  ventricle.  It  arches,  however,  over  the  right  bronchi 
There  is  no  left  aorta  in  birds  distinct  (as  in  fig.  335,  a,  Vol.  I. 
ji,  5U'J)  from  the  trunk  (ih.jt)  which  gi\es  oif  the  artery  to  the  let^^ 
lung :  only  one  arterial  trunk  arises  frttm  the  right  ventrici^| 
iu. stead  of  two. 

'J'he  air-eells  begin  at  tlie  lower  point  of  the  lung.'i,  like  a  small 
hydati<i,  and  extend  further  and  further  into  the  abdomen,  befo 
the  kidneys  ;  they  are  at  first  full  (►f  a  fiuid;  as  they  extend,  the 
are,  a-s  it  were,  squeezed  annoig  the  intestines  and  at  last  till  wi( 
tliGui  the  whole  abdomen.     Soon  after  otlier  air-cells  are  forinii 
The  lungf,  are,  at  first,  free,  as  in  lleptiles,  but  afterwards  begii? 
to  be  attached  to  the  ribs  and  spine.     In  the  female  ejnbrvo  we 

first  '  observe  two  oviducts,  one  on  eaeh 
side'  (as  in  fig.    127,   </);    but  *  before 
hatching   tbe    right  seems    to   decay.* ' 
*  Tliere  are  two  kinds  o(  down  on  the 
chick,  one  long,  which  comes  first,  abou^ 
J  two   or  three   days  before  hatching; 
second,  or  fine,  down  forms  at  the  m 
of  the  other.'     *  The  little  homy  kn< 
at  the  end  of  the  beak,  fig.  137,  J,  wit 
which  it  breaks  the  shell  when  arrive 
H«d<rfOori.n..Lv.  i^it  full  time,  is  also  gradually  forming_ 

into   a    more    regular   and   detcrminati 
jioiut,  the  progress  of  which  is  seen  from  the  first  figure  to  thi 
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sixth.* '  As  the  contents  of  the  egg  become  condensed  by  em- 
bryonal developement,  the  air-cavity,  fig.  130,  fy  expands.  *  The 
chick  some  time  before  birth  has  a  kind  of  mixed  action  of  life, 
for  it  breathes,  and  we  can  hear  it  pip  and  chirp  in  the  egg ;  and 
we  find  the  adult  circulation  through  and  out  of  the  heart  is 
formed  before  birth :  yet  it  is  receiving  its  nourishment  from  the 
remaining  slime.' ' 

The  '  slime '  or  albumen  is  reduced  to  the  small  mass  adhering 
to  the  cicatrix  of  the  vitellicle,  and  with  this  and  its  yolk  little 
decreased  in  bulk,  it  is  taken  into  the  abdomen,  where  it  serves  to 
nourish  the  chick  in  the  first  feeble  days  of  its  free  life :  the  pedicle 
of  the  vitellicle  communicates  with  a  loop  of  the  small  intestine. 
The  allantois  is  left,  lining  the  shell :  the  urachus  is  obliterated. 
The  anus  has  a  dorsal  position  near  the  hind  end  of  the  trunk  in 
the  nestlings,  fig.  113,  a. 

The  degree  of  developement  under  which  the  young  bird  quits 
the  egg  differs  in  different  groups  of  the  class.  It  is  naked  or 
covered  with  down  only,  and  is  dependent  on  the  parents  for 
shelter  and  support,  in  the  orders  Raptores,  Scansores,  Voli- 
TORES,  Cantores,  in  the  Rasorial  suborder  Gemitores  (Doves, 
p.  9);  in  the  Grallatorial  Cultrirostres  (Herons,  &c.  p.  9)  ;  in  the 
Natatorial  LongipennattB  (Gulls,  &c.  p.  9),  and  Totipalmata 
(Pelicans,  &c.  p.  9).  The  young  bird  is  excluded  well  clothed 
and  able  to  run  or  swim  about  and  provide  food  for  itself  in  the 
suborder  Gallinace^,  in  the  Cursores,  in  the  Natatorial 
BrevipennatcB  (Penguins,  Awks,  &c.)  and  Lamellirostres  (Duck, 
Goose,  &c),  and  in  all  the  Grallatores  save  the  Cultrirostral 
group  or  part  of  it.  Of  these  *  precocious  '  birds  {Preecoces)  most 
are  polygamous,  and  the  females  hatch  many  young ;  whereas  in 
the  '  nursing '  groups  {Altrices)  the  species  are  monogamous,  and 
have  few  young.* 

'  Tliree  of  the  figures  here  referred  to  bj  Hnnter  are  engrarcd  in  xx.  vol.  t.  pi. 
IxxtL  figs.  16,  17,  18.  *  lb.  p.  xzvii.  *  tii*.  p.  265. 
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CHAPTEK  XXV. 

CUAKACTEllS   AND    nilMARY    GROUPS    OF    THE    CLASS 
MAMMALIA. 

§  172.  Class  Characters.  —  Mammals  are  outwardly  distil 
guished  by  a  covering  of  hair,  entire  or  partial,  and  (with  two  ex^ 
ceptions)  by  teate,  fig.  138,  a,  by  whence  the 
name  of  the  class.'  All  possess  mammary 
glands  and  suckle  the  young :  the  embryo  or 
fa>tiis  is  developed  in  the  womb.  The  male 
has  a  penis,  and  impregnation  in  prece<lcd 
by  intromifisi»->n.  The  lungs,  fig.  139,  IjA 
minutely  cellular  thrmighout,  are  sus- 
pended freely  in  a  thoracic  caA-ity  separated 
by  a  muscuhj-tcndinous  partition  or  *  dii 
pliragm,'  ib.  d,  from  the  abdomen. 

Mammals,  like  Birds,  have  a  heart,  il 
h,  composed  of  two  vcntrirlcs  and  two  auricles,  and  have  warm 
blood ;  they  breathe  tinickly  ;  but  inspiration  is  performed  cliicily 
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by  the  agency  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  the  inspired  air  acts  onlj 
on  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  circulation, 

'  Mamma,  a  «cnt.     The  Monotreme«  have  mammarj  glands  willjout  tents.    The 
foDtnl  Cotacca  show  tufts  of  hair  on  tlie  muzzle. 
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The  blood-discs  are  smaller  than  in  Keptiles,  and,  save  in  the 
Camel-tribe,  are  circular.  The  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve 
is  membranous,  at  least  never  entirely  fleshy ;  and  the  aorta  bends 
over  the  left  bronchial  tube.  The  abdominal  aorta  terminates  by 
dividing  beyond  the  kidneys  into  the  iliac  arteries,  from  which 
spring  both  the  femoral  and  ischiadic  branches:  if  continued 
beyond,  it  is  as  a  caudal  or  sacro-median  artery. 

The  kidneys,  ib.  A,  are  relatively  smaller  and  present  a  more 
compact  figure  than  in  the  other  Vertebrate  classes  ;  their  paren- 
chyme  is  divided  into  a  cortical  and  medullary  portion,  and  the 
secreting  tubuli  terminate  in  a  dilatation  of  the  excretory  duct, 
called  the  pelvis.  They  derive  their  secretion  exclusively  from 
the  arterial  system.  Their  veins,  commencing  by  minute  capil- 
laries in  the  renal  parenchyme,  terminate  generally  by  a  single 
trunk  on  each  side  in  the 
abdominal  vena  cava :  they  ^*^ 

never  anastomose  with  the 
intestinal  veins. 

The  liver,  ib.  /,  is  gene- 
rally divided  into  a  greater 
number  of  lobes  than  in 
Birds.  The  portal  system 
is  formed  by  veins  derived 
exclusively  from  the  spleen 
and  chylopoietic  viscera. 
The  cystic  duct,  when  it 
exists,  always  joins  the  he- 
patic, and  does  not  enter 
the  duodenum  separately. 
The  pancreatic  duct  is  com- 
monly single. 

The  mouth  is  closed  by 
soft  flexible  muscular  lips : 
the  upper  jaw  is  composed 

of  palatine,  fig.  140,  20,  maxillary,  21,  and  premaxillary,  22,  bones, 
and  is  fixed ;  the  lower  jaw  consists  of  two  rami,  formed  each  by 
one  bony  piece,  ib.  30-S2,  and  articulated  by  a  convex  or  flat  con- 
dyle, ib.  29,  to  the  squamosal,  ib.  27,  not  to  the  tympanic,  ib.  28. 

The  jaws  of  Mammals,  with  few  exceptions,  are  pro^'ided  with 
teeth.  These  are  limited  to  the  premaxillary,  maxillary,  and 
mandibular  bones,  and  are  there  arranged  in  a  single  row ;  they 
are  lodged  in  sockets,  not  anchylosed  with  the  substance  of  the 
jaw.    Only  in  the  present  class  are  teeth  implanted  by  two  or  more 
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fangs  :  when  thev  are  of  limited  growth,  and  usually  molars :  ev< 

growing  teeth  require  the  base  to  bo  kept  open  for  the  peraister 
pulp.     >S(>mc  Mammals  are  '  monophyodont,' '  or  have  but  ouc  m 
of  teeth:  the  majority  are  *  tliph jodont,' '  or  have  two  sets:  none! 
have  more.     The  tongue  is  large,  tleshy,  ivith  the  apex  more  or 
less  free.     The  jwsterior  nares  arc  protected  by  a  soft  palate,  aud 
the  larynx  by  an  epiglottis,  fig.  139,  ep  :  the  rings  of  the  trachea 
are  generally  cartilaginous  and  incomplete  behind :    there  is   no 
inferior  larynx.     The    oesophagus,  ib.  a?,  is   continued    without 

partial    dilatations   to  tlitj 
stomach,  ib.  ff,  which  va«j 
ries  in  its  structure  accorc 
ing  to  the  nature  uf  tho| 
food,  or   the  quantity  of 
nutriment  to  be  extracted 
therefrom.  ^M 

The    vertebral    btidie8,^B 
fig«    141,    c,    are    ossified 
from    tliree   centres,    and 
present    fur   a   longer  or 
shorter   periotl   of  life    a 
discoid  epiphysis  at  each 
extremity.     They  arc  ar- 
ticulated by  concentric  h*^| 
gaments    with    inteqx>scd^* 
glairy  fluid,  fig.  199,  tunn- 
ing  what   are   called    the 
intervertebral  substances ;  the  articulating  surfaces  are  generally^™ 
flattened,  but,  in  the  neck  of  certain  Ungulates,  they  are  con^f 
cave  bcliind  and  convex  in  front.     The  cervical  vertebne,  in  all 
Mammals  save  two,  are  seven  in  number,  neither  more  nor  Ic 
The  atlas  is  articulated  by  concave  zygapophyses  to  two  convc 
condyles,  which  arc  developed  from  the  ncurapophyses  (exc 
jntals)  of  the  hist  cranial  vertebra. 

The  scapula  is  generally  an  expanded  plate  of  bone  ;  the  cor 
coid,  with  two  (monotremattms)  exceptions,  a]>iiears  as  a  small 
process  of  the  scapula.     The  sternum  is  usually  naiTOw,  and  con- 
sists of  a  simple  longitudinal  series  of  bones :  the  sternal  ribs  are 
generally  cartilaginous.      The  centrums  of  two  cranial  vertebraj 
(basisphenoid  and  jiresphenoid)  preserve  their  distinctness  to 
late  period  of   growth,  in    the   species  where  they   ultimately 
coalesce. 
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a  *  corjms  callosum  '  or  great  commissure,  fig.  145,  /.  The  rliinon- 
cephalon,  fi^.  142,  r/,  is  in  contact  with  the  |)roscnco[ihah»ii, 
/»,  and  fiends  oft"  numerous  olfactory  nerves  which  [icrforate  a 
'  cribriform  '  plate  of  the  prefrontal. 

§   173.   Mmnmalian  Snbchtsaeg;. — The  primary  suhclivisions  of 
the  present  cla-sa  are  characterised  by  conditions  of  the  brain. "^ 

When  the  hemijtpheres  are  connected  by  tlie  '  round  commis- 
sure '  and  '  bippocampal  commissure '  only,  fig.  144,  m,  this  cerebral^ 
condition  is  associated  with  the  absence  of  a  vascular  chorion  a^| 
placenta,  and  with   prematurely  born  young,  compared  with   the 
rest  of  the  class  (fig.  138  shows  the  natural  size  of  the  new-born 
Kangaroo  of  the  largest  species).  ^| 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  usually  Avlthout  folds,  and  leave, 
as  in  fig.  142,  the  cerebellum,  d,  olfactory  lobes,  a,  and  jiart  of 

the  ojjtic  lobes,  c,  exposed.  The  sub- 
class so  characterised  is  called  Lyen- 
CEFHALA.'  ]\Iaunnals  of  this  low  type 
existed  as  fiir  back,  in  time,  as  the 
oolitic  and  triassic  periods,  and  are_ 
the  oldest  known.^ 

Ttie  next  stage  of  comjilexity  in  th< 
Manmialiau  brain  is  where  the  *  corpi 
callosum,'  fig.   145,  ?,  is  present;  bill 
connects    hemispheres    as     little   ac 
vauced  in  relative  bulk   or  outwar 
character   as   in   the   jircccding  sub- 
class ;    the  surface  being  smooth,  fig. 
146,  f,  or  with  fokis,  in  the  largest 
membere  of  the  group,  not  more  ni 
merous  or  complex  than  in  the  larg€ 
Lyeuccpbala.      The  hemispheres,  il 
e,  leave  the  cerebellum,  c,  </,  and  p» 
of    the     olfactory   h)bcs,    /",    exjHisc 
The  subclass  so  characterised  is  called  LissENCEruALA,*     In  th< 
species  with  this  cuntbtion  of  brain   the  testes  remain    in   tl 
abdomen,  or  are  protruded  into  a  temporary  scrotum  only  at  the 
breeding  period,  to  be  again  j-etraeted:   in  most  there  is  a  conimnn 
external  urogenital  aperture  :  there  are  two  precaval  veins.     The 
squamosal  in  most,  and  the  tympanic  in  many,  retain  their  primi- 
tive condition  as  distinct  bones.      The  orltits  have  not  an  entire 


tapper  •uitttCL'  ut  bralit,  AgniitL 


'  i.xvnr.  nn<l  i.xjv, 
'  xvir.  p.  338. 
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nm  of  boDe«  Besides  these  general  characters  of  affinity  to  Birds 
aad  R^ttiles,  there  ore  uther  striking  indications  of  the  same  low 
positioin  in  particular  orders  or  genera  of  the  subclass.  Such, 
e.g.,  are  the  cloaca^  convoluted  trachea,  supemiunerarj  cervical 
rertebne  and  their  floating  ribs,  in  the  Three-toed  Sloth  :  the  irrita- 
faifitjr  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  persistence  of  contractile  jM>wer 
in  the  Sloths  and  some  other  Bruta  ;  the  long,  slender,  beak-like 
edentulous  jaws  and  gizzard  of  the  Anteaters ;  the  imbricated 
scales  of  the  equally  edentulous  Pangolins,  which  have  both 
gizzard  and  gastric  glands  like  the  proventricular  ones  in  Birds ; 
the  dermal  bony  armour  of  the  Armadillos  like  that  of  loricated 
Saorians ;  the  quills  of  the  Porcupine  and  Hedgehog ;  the  pro- 
vcDtriculus  of  the  Dormouse  and  Beaver;  tlie  prevalence  of 
disproportionate  developement  of  the  hind-limbs  in  the  Rodentia  ; 
coupled,  in  the  Jerboa,  with  confluence  of  the  three  chief  meta- 
tarsals into  one  bone,  as  in  Birds ;  the  keeled  sternum  and  wings 

147 
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of  the  Bats ;  the  aptitude  of  the  Cheiroptera^  Insecticoraf  and 
certain  Rndentia  to  fall,  like  Reptiles,  into  a  state  of  torpidity, 
associated  with  a  corresponding  faculty  of  the  heart  to  circulate 
carbonised  or  black  blood: — these,  and  the  like  indications  of 
co-a65nity  with  the  Lyencephala  to  the  Oviparous  air-breathing 
Vertebrata,  concur  with  the  cerebral  character  in  demonstrating 
^le  low  position  of  the  lAisencephala  in  the  Mammalian  class. 

The  third  leading  modification  of  the  MammaHan  brain  is  such 
an  increase  in  the  relative  size  of  the  cerebrum,  fig.  147,  Z»,  that 
it  extends  ova:  half  or  more  of  the  cerebellum,  and  of  the 
olfactory  lobes.  The  surface  of  the  hemispheres  may  be  smooth, 
or  with  few  and  simple  folds,  in  the  smallest  8i>ecies;  but,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  disposed  in  many  gyri  or  convolutions,  fig.   148, 
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whence  the  name  Gtrencephala,'  proposed  for  this  third  suh- 

class  of  Mammalia.  ^M 

In  tliis  subclai^s,  there  are  no  such  marks  of  affinity  to  thc^^ 

Oviparous  Vertebrates  as  have  been  instanced  in  the  preceding. 

The  testes  are  concealed,  in  adaptation  to  aquatic  life,  in  Cetacea; 

but,  in  the  rest  of  the  suliclass,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ele- 

phantj  they  pass  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  Gj-rencephalous 

quadrupeds,  as  a  genei'al  rule, 
1*8  have  a  scrotum.     The  vulva 

ia  externally  distinct  fri»m  the 
anus.  With  the  exception, 
again,  of  the  Elephant,  the 
blood  from  the  head  and  ante- 
rior limbs  is  returned  to  the 
right  auricle  by  a  single  pre-^| 
caval  trunk.  The  Mamma-  ^n 
lian  modification  of  the  Ver- 
tebrate type  attains  its  high- 
est physical  perfections  in 
the  Gi/renrfphala^  as  maui- 
fi'isted  by  the  bulk  of  some, 
by  the  destructive  mastery  of  j 
others,  by  the  address  andf 
agility  of  a  third  order.  Ami, 
through  tlie  superior  psychcKJ 
logical  faculties — an  adaptivol 

intelligence  predominating  over  blind   instinct — which  are  ass( 

ciated  with  the  higher  deve«l 
lopement  of  the  brain,   thi 
Gf/renccphala    supply    those " 
species     which     have     ever  ^j 
formed   the   most    cherished^^ 


ITpper  surface  nf  the  br»lii  irf  tlic  (iraug-irtau. 
(Af  U:r  HoudKort.) 
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companions  and  servitors, 
and  tlie  most  vahiable  sour- 
cos  of  wealth  and  jiower,  to 
Mankind. 

In  Man  the  brain  presents 

an   asccnsivc   ftcp    in    deve- 

loiicmcnt,   higher    and   more 

strongly  marked  than  that  hy{ 

which  the  ]>rcccdiijg  sidiclass  was  distingiiif^hcd  fn>m  the  one  belo 

il.     Although  in  tlic  highest  G/y/Tj^v/j/jw/rt  the  cerebrum,  figs.  148 

■  yx)f>Su,  I  wind  about;  iyKi^uKw,  brail),     lxiv* 


Vcrtloiil  wetlnn  of  the  tirntti  nf  tlic  Orniis-crt&n. 
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149,  by  may  extend  over  the  cerebellum,  //,  in  Man  not  only  tlo  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  fig.  149,  A^,  overlap  tbo  nlfactory  lobes  and  cere- 
bellum, d,  but  they  extend  in  advance  of  the  one,  and  further  back 
than  the  other.  Their  posterior  dcvclopcmeut  is  su  marked,  that 
anatomists  have  assigned  to  that  part  the  character  of  a  third 
lobe;  it  ia  peculiar,  with  its  projuirtionally  devt;lo|>ed  jwaterior 
ventricular  honi  and  '  hipijocarapuit  minor;  to  the  genus  Ilonw.^ 
Concomilautly  with  the  corregiixjudingly  developed  auteriur  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum,  the  ventricle  is,  in  like  manner,  produced  into  a 

'  KuU  in  AteleM  BeliebutA,*  Tiedcmann  in  the  &Iacacqne  *'  and  Orang,'  Vrolik  in 
the  ChimpanzM,'  and  mjsclf  in  tJie  Gorilla,*  have  gcvcralljr  shown  all  the  homologous 
parte  of  the  human  cerebral  organ  to  exist,  under  modlAcd  forms  aad  low  grades  of 
(Jevclopcment,  in  Quadrumana. 

Kuhl  rightly  characterises  the  homologne  of  the  posterior  coma,  which  lie  found 
in  a  pUtyrrhino  monkey,  '  Aufaiig  des  hinteni,  driileii  Horn!)  dcs  Seitcnvcntrt- 
cds '  (o/>.  cit.  p.  70) — '  the  begiiming  of  ihc  posterior  or  thinl  hora  of  the  lateral 
Ttntricle.'  Tiedcmann,  with  equal  acciiracj,  defines  the  unswerable  ]iart  in  the  calar- 
rfaine  qaadrumana,  ae, '  Scrobiculus  parrua  loco  cornu  posturioris  '  {op.  cit,  p,  14).  In 
regard  to  the  posterior  cornu  ia  the  brain  of  the  Oraiiy  he  is  silcut  as  to  any  *  bippo- 
camptu  minor.'  It  exists,  however,  in  the  condition  described  by  Vrolik,  in  that  Ape 
and  in  tho  Chimpanzee,  as  '  une  eminence  que  nous  croyons  avoir  )c  droit  dc  nommer 
iadic«  de  pes  hippocampi  minor'  (  Vcrsi  en  Moiedeti  der  Kon,  Akad.  IStiS,  p.  xiiL) 
These  '  beginnings  '  and  '  indications'  of  structurea  which  reach  tbclr  full  dcvclnpemcnt 
ia  Man  in  no  way  aSt^ct  the  value  of  the  latter  as  soolugical  characters.  In  propouttd- 
iog  them  as  such  to  the  Linutcait  Society  in  16^7,  I  forbore  to  encumber  my  memoir 
with  reference  to  facts  known  to  all  who  possessed  the  clcciicnts  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy. Tiedcxoann's  ilcfinJtion  was  the  accepted  one  : — *  Pedes  hippocampi  minurcs 
Tel  angncs,  vel  calcoria  am,  qua:  a  poatcriure  corporis  callosi  tanquam  processus  duo 
medaUarca  proficiscuntur,  inque  fundo  corau  posierioris  plscos  gracilcs  ct  rctrollexas 
fbcflumt,  in  ccrchro  Simianim  dcAunt ;  nee  in  ccrcbro  aliorum  a  mc  examinalorum 
nuuamalium  occurruul;  Ilumiiii  ergo  propni  sunt.'  (lb.  p.  51.)  In  like  manner 
CnricT  had  characterised  the  species  of  his  order  Quadnimann  as  having,  '  Pouce 
libre  ct  opposable  an  lieu  du  grand  ortolL'  And  he  rightly  aflirnis :  '  L'homnje  est 
le  iciil  animal  rraimeot  bimane  et  hipidt.'  {Jtiijnt  Animal,  i.  p.  7U.)  To  adduce 
beginnings  of  structures  in  one  group  which  reach  their  full  dovclopeiueut  in  another, 
as  invalidating  their  zoological  application  in  £ucb  higher  group,  is  puerile ;  to  rcpro> 
dace  the  facts  of  such  incipient  and  indicatory  structures  as  new  discoveries  is  ridicn- 
loos  ;  to  represent  the  statement  of  ibc  zoological  cliaracter  of  a  higher  group  as  a 
denial  of  the  existence  of  homologous  parts  in  a  lower  one  is  disgrnccful.  Mr.  Flower 
waa  not  the  first  to  sec  in  the  liippocampal  commissure  the  hcgiuniijig  of  the  corpus 
caDosum  :  the  homolo^es  of  'cornu  poslcrius'  and  of  '  hipfKicanipus  minor*  were 
known  in  the  Orang  before  Prof.  KoIIeston  :  and  ^thc  homologies  of  the  bones  of  the 
hind  foot  in  mammals  had  been  determined  before  Prof.  Iluxicy  propounded  them  to 
sliow  that  the  hind  thumb  of  the  Aj>e  was  n  great  toe,  and  that  Man  was  not  the  onlj 
aoimal  who  possetscd  two  hands  and  two  feet. 


*  Beitriige  znr  Zoologic  und  verglcichcnden  Anatomic,  4to,  1820,  xweite  Ahthei* 
loDg.   p.  70,  tab.  vii.  ^  [cones   cerebri  Simiurum,   fol.    1821,  p.  14,   fig.  iii    2. 

*  Treviraous,    Zcitschrift  fiir  riiysinlocJe,  Ud.  ii,  «.  25,  Tjif.  iv.  ''  Niciiwc  Vor- 

handlaugcti  der  erste  Klas^c  vom  hct  Kiinin};!   Ncdi-rhind:$(-bc  Institut.     Aut^tcrdjim, 
1949.  *  Follcriiin  Lcctums,  Royal  Institution  (March  18,  1661),  reported,  with 

et^ea  of  diagrams,  in  '  Athcntcum,'  March  2.3rd,  1661,  p.  395. 
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hornlike  form,  in  adTance  <^  the  '  corpod  striatmn.*  The  super, 
ficial  grey  maner  of  the  cerebrum,  through  the  number  and  depth 
of  the  convolutions,  attains  its  maximum  of  extent  in  Man. 

Peculiar  mental  powers  are  aaeociated  with  this  highest  form  of 
brain,  and  their  consequences  strikinglv  illustrate  the  Tslue  <rf 
the  cerebral  character;  accofding  to  mv  estimate  of  which,  I  am 
led  to  r^ard  the  genus  Homo  as  not  nmely  a  representative  of 
a  distinct  order,  but  of  a  distinct  subclass  of  the  ^lammalia,  for 
which  I  have  proposed  the  name  of  *  Archekcepbala.^  * 

ISO 


TerticalMctlonortlieailalttaanianbnin.    ■.After  ArnoM.^    Hftif  natural  •tzc. 

"With  this  preliminary  definition  of  the  organic  characters, 
which  guide  to  a  conception  of  the  natural  primary  groups  of  the 
class  Mammalia^  I  next  proceed  to  define  those  of  secondary  im- 
portance, or  the  subdivisions  of  the  foregoing  subclasses. 

§  174.  Characters  of  Orders. — In  the  Lyencephalous  Mammalia 
some  have  the  optic  lobes  less  definitely  divided  into  *  corpora 
quadrigemina '  than  others.  Those"  with  the  more  simple  optic 
lobes  are  *  edentulous '  or  without  calcified  teeth,  are  devoid  of 
external  ears,  scrotum,  nipples,  and  oviducal  fimbrias ;  they  are 

'  &>x»,  I  OTCiTulc ;  iy'^foT,  braic. 
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true  *  testioonda,'  and  are  ovoviviparous,  fig.  151 :  tlicy  have  a 
coracoid  bone  extending  from  the  scapula  to  the  eternum,  and 
also  an  epicoracoid  and  epistcrnum,  as 
in  Lizards;  they  are  unguiculate  and 
{lentadactyle,'  with  a  supplementary 
taraal  bone  supporting  a  perforated  spur 
in  the  male.  The  order  so  character- 
ised is  called  *  Moxotremata/  in  refer- 
ence to  the  single  excretorj'^  and  gene- 
rative outlet,  which,  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  them  among  Mammalia.  The 
Jklonotreraes  are  insectivorous,  and  arc 
limited  to  Australia  and  Ta.smnnin ; 
where  they  arc  represented  by  the  Pla- 
typus or  Duck-Mole  {Ornifhorh>/nc/nts), 
and  by  the  Spiny  Anteater  {Echidna), 

The  Marsupialia  are  Mammals  distingniahed  by  a  peculiar 

I    pouch  or  duplicature  of  the  abdominal  integument,  which  in  the 

■Hsles  13  everted,  forming  a  j>cnduk)us  bag 
Hnntaining  the  testes,  and  in  the  females  is 
inverted,  forming  a  hidden  pouch  containing 
the  nipplea  and  usually  sheltering  the  young 
for  a  certain  perio<l  after  their  birth :  they 
have  the  marsupial  bones,  fig.  152,  m,  in 
common  with  the  Monotrcmes ;  a  much-varied 
dentition,  especially  as  regards  the  number  of 
inciflors,  but  usually  including  four  true  mo- 
lars ;  and  never  more  than  three  premolars :  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  more  or  less  inverted. 
With  the  exception  of  one  genus,  Didelphys, 
which  is  American,  all  the  known  existing 
Maranpials  are  Melaneeian,  i.  e.  belong  to 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  and  some 
adjacent  isles.  The  grazing  and  browsing 
Kangaroos  are  rarely  seen  abroad  in  full  day- 
light, save  in  dark  rainy  weather.  Most  of 
the  Marsupialia  are  nocturnal.  Zoological 
wanderers  in  Australia,  viewing  its  plains  and  scanning  its  scrubs 
l>y  broad  daylight,  arc  struck  by  the  seeming  absence  of  mam- 
malian life ;  but  during  the  brief  twiliglit  and  dawn,  or  by  the 
light  of  tlie  mo«jn,  numerous  fomus  are  seen  to  emerge  from  their 
hiding-places  and  illustrate  the  variety  of  marsupial  life  with 
which  many  parts  of  the  continent  alK>und.     Wc  may  asaociato 
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with  their  low  position  in  the  mammalian  scale  the  prevalent 
habit   amongst  the  Marsupialia  of  limiting  the  exercise  of  th 
faculties  of  active  life  to  the  period  when  they  are  shielded  b; 
the  obscurity  of  night. 

The  Lissencephala  or  smooth-brained  Placentals  form  a  group, 

equivalent  to  tlie  Lyencephala  ot 
Implaccntals,  and  include  the  fol- 
lowing   orders,    Rodcntiaf    Insecti- 
vora,  Cheiroptera,  and  Bruta,     The 
RoDEKTJA    are   characterised    h^H 
two  large  and  loner  curved  incisorB 
in  each  jaw,  fig.  153,  i,  separated  by 
a  wide  interval  from  the  molars;^ 
and  these  teeth  are  so  constructed,  and  (he  jaw  is  so  articulated," 
!is  to  serve  in  the  reduction  of  the  food  to  small  pardclea  by 
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acta  of  rapid  and  continued  gnawing,  whence  the  name  of 
order.      The   orbits,   ib.    o,    are  not   separated    from    the   ter 
^toral  fossa;.      The   testes    i)as8   periodically   from   the  abdom« 
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into  a  temporary  Bcrotum,  and  are  associated  with  prostatic  and 
vesicular  glands.  The  placenta  is  commonly  discoid,  but  is  some- 
times a  circular  mass  (Cavy),  or  flattened  and  divided  into  three 
or  more  lobes  (Lepus).  The  Beaver  and  Capybara  are  now  the 
giants  of  the  order,  which  chiefly  consists  of  small,  numerous, 
prolific  and  diversified  unguiculate  genera,  subsisting  wholly  or 
in  pwrt  on  vegetable  food.*  Certain  squirrels  achieve  short 
flights  by  means  of  expansions  of  skin  between  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs,  fig.  154.  Some  Lemmings  perform  remarkable  migrations, 
the  impulse  to  which,  unchecked  by  dangers  or  any  surmountable 
obstacles,  seems  to  be  mechanical.  Many  Rodents  build  very 
artificial  nests,  and  a  few  manifest  their  constructive  instinct  m 
association.  In  these  inferior  psychical  manifestations  we  arc 
reminded  of  Birds.  Many 
Rodents  hibernate  like  Rep*  ^^* 

tiles.     They  are  distributed      ^ f 

over  all  continents.      They        -  ^^"^     ^^ 

have  not  been  foimd  in  older 
depoeita  than  eocene  tertiary. 
The  transition  from  the 
Marsupials  to  the  Rodents 
is  made  by  the  Wombats; 
and  the  transition  from  the 
Marsupials  is  made,  by  an 
equally  easy  step,  through 
the  smaller  Opossums  to  the 
IxSECTivORA.  This  term  is 
given  to  the  order  of  small 
smooth-brained  Mammals,  the 
molar  teeth  of  which  are 
bristled  with  cusps,  fig.  150, 
m,  p,  and  are  associated  with 
canines  and  incisors :  they  are 
unguiculate,  plantigrade,  and 
pentadactyle,  and  they  have  con>i>lete  clavicles.  The  testes  pass 
periodically  from  the  abdomen  into  a  terajwrary  scrotimi,  and  aro 
associated  with  large  prostatic  and  vetjicular  glands:  like  most 
other  Lissencephula,  the  Inscctivora  have  a  discoid  or  cup-«haped 
placenta.  Their  place  and  office  in  South  America  and  Australia 
are  fulfilled  by  Marsupialia;  but  true  Inscctivora  exist  in  aU  the 
other  continents. 


Drntltiua  of  ■  SJucir  (^Smwb).    YlgWiBK. 
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The  order  Cheeboptesa,  with  the  exception  of  the  modificar- 
tion  of  their  digits  for  supporting  the  wide  webs  that  serve  as 
wings,  fig.  156,  repeat  the  chief  characters  of  the  Insectivora ;  but 
a  few  of  the  huger  species  are  frngiTorons  and  have  corresponding 
modifications  of  the  teeth  and  stcHnach.  The  mamnne  are  pectoral 
in  position,  and  the  penis  is  pendulons,  in  all  Cheiroptera. 

The  most  remarkable  examples  of  periodically  torpid  Mam- 
mals are  to  be  found  in  the  terrestrial  and  volant  Insectivora. 
The  frugivorons  Bats  differ  much  in  dentition  from  the  true 
Cheiroptera,  and  would  seem  to  conduct,  through  the  Colugos 
or  Flying  Lemurs,  directly  to  the  Quadrumanous  order.     The 


BkcletoD  of  a  Bat  {Pteropiu). 


Cheiroptera  are  cosmopolitan.      They  have  not  been  found  in 
older  deposits  than  eocene  tertiary. 

The  order  Bruta  (Edentata  of  Cuvier)  includes  two  genera 
wliicli  are  devoid  of  teeth,  figs.  157  and  158  ;  the  rest  possess  those 
organs,  which,  however,  have  no  true  enamel,  are  never  displaced  by 
a  second  series,  and  are  very  rarely  implanted  in  the  premaxillary 
bones.  All  the  species  have  very  long  and  strong  claws.  The 
ischium  as  well  as  the  ilium  unites  with  the  sacrum ;  the  orbit  is 
not  divided  from  the  temporal  fossa.  Besides  the  illustration  of 
affinity  to  the  oviparous  Vertebrata  which  the  Three-toed  Sloths 
afford  by  the  supernumerary  cervical  vcrtcbrse  supporting  false 
ribs  and  by  the  convolution  of  the  windpipe  in  the  thorax,  it  may 
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be  remarked  that  the  unnsual  number — three  and  twenty  pairs — 
of  ribs,  forming  a  very  long  dorsal,  with  a  short  Imnbar,  region  of 
the  spine  in  the  Two-toed  Sloth,  recalls  a  lacertine  structure. 
The  same  tendency  to  an  inferior  type  is  shown  by  the  abdominal 


157 


Sknll  ot  AntMter   (MifnMeophataX 

testes,  the  single  cloacal  outlet,  the  low  cerebral  developement  in 
all  Brula,  by  the  bony  scutes  of  the  ArmadiUos  and  the  homy 
scales  of  the  Pangolins,  fig.  158 ;  by  the  absence  of  medullary 
canals  in  the  long  bones  in  the  Sloths,  and  by  the  great  tenacity 
of  life  and  long-enduring  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre,  in  both 
the  Sloths  and  Anteaters. 

The  order  Bruta  is  but  scantily  represented  at  the  present 
period.  One  genus,  Manis  or  Pangolin,  is  common  to  Asia  and 
Africa ;  the  Orycteropus  is  peculiar  to  South  Africa ;  the  rest  of 
the  order,  consisting  of  the  genera  Myrmecophaga,  or  true  Ant- 
eaters,  Dasypus  or  Armadillos,  and  Dradypus  or  Slotlis,  arc  con- 
fined to  South  America.  The  earliest  known  fossil  of  this  order 
is  of  miocene  age.* 

158 


Skeleton  of  Scaly  AnteaOer  {MaitM.    Lxxiir. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  subdivisions  of  the  Gyrencephala, 
we  seem  at  first  to  descend  in  the  scale  in  meeting  with  a  group 
of  animals  in  that  subclass,  having  the  shape  and  life  of  Fishes ; 
but  a  high  grade  of  mammalian  organisation  is  masked  beneath 
this  form.      The  Gyrencephala  are  primarily  subdivided,  accord- 

>  cu.  t.  ▼.  pt.  l,p.  193. 
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SkcU-ton  of  niglit  WliAlc  iBalttiia  tnf/tttettui). 

ULV. 


ing  to  modifications  of  the  loco-j 
motive  orf;;an3,  into  three  serieafi 
viz.  Mutiiata,  UngulatUy  and  /7m- 
guiculata^  the  maimed,  the  hoofed, 
and  the  clawed  series ;  and  these 
are  of  higher  vahie  than  the  or- 
dinal divisions  of  the  Lissenco-  fl 
phala;  just  as  those  orders  are  of 
higher  value  than  the  representa- 
tive families  of  the  Marsupials. 

The  MutilatUy  or  maimed 
Mammals  with  folded  brain,  are 
so  called  because  their  hind-limbs 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  have  been  ^ 
aniputatcd,  fig.  159,  G6  ;  tliey  pos-  ■ 
sess  only  the  pectoral  pair  of 
limbs,  and  these  in  the  form  of 
fins,  lb.  54  :  the  hind  end  of  the 
trunk  expands  into  a  broad,  hori- 
zontally flattened,  tegumentary 
caudal  fin.  They  have  largeH 
brains  with  many  and  deep  con- 
volutions,  are  naked,  and  have 
neither  neck,  scrotum,  nor  ex- 
ternal e4irs.  Like  the  wingless 
group  among  Birds,  the  present 
includes  species  allied  to,  or  de 
rived  from,  different  typos. 

The  first  order,  called  Ceta«« 
CEA,  in  this  division  are   either 
edentulous,  fig.  159,  or  monophy- 
odont:  the  latter  have  teeth  of  one 
kiud  and  usually  of  conical  shape: 
the  pectoral  digits,  ib.  ill.,  may 
have  more  than  three  })halangea.^| 
They  are  tcsticonda  and  have  uo^^ 
'  vesiculaB  seminalcs.'     The  mam- 
raic  are  pudendal ;  the  placent^^ 
ia  diffused  ;    the  external  nostnls^ 
— single  or  double — are  on    the 
top  of  the  heatl,  and  called  sjii- 
racles  or  '  blow-holes.'    They,  for 
tlic  most  part,  rauge  the  ocean ; 
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though  with  certain  geograi>hical  limits  as  respects  species.  They 
feed  on  fi&hes  or  marine  animals.  Some  uudoubtetl  Cetacean 
fossils  are  of  eocene  age  :  and  there  are  indications  of  the  order 
in  the  upper  oolitic  period.' 


1-55^ 
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DeolUloa  of  Dnffnof;  ilIaUevreK    r. 
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The  aeoond  Mutilate  order,  called  Sirenia,  have  teeth  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  incisctrs,  i,  fig.  160,  which  arc  preceded  by  milk-teeth, 
d  i,  and  molars,  m,  with  flattened  or 
ridged  crowns,  adapted  for  vegetable 
food.  No  digit  has  phalanges  in 
excess  of  the  mammalian  number, 
three.  The  nostrils  are  two,  situated 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  snout ;  the 
lijw  are  beset  with  stiff  bristles ;  the 
mammae  arc  j)ectoral ;  the  testes  are 
abdominal,  but  are  associated  with 
vesicula:  seminales.  The  Sirenia 
exist  near  coasts  or  ascend  large 
rivers;  browsing  on  fuci,  water 
plants,  or  the  grass  of  the  shore.  The  oldest  known  Sirenian  is 
of  miocene  age.  There  is  much  in  the  organisation  of  this  order 
that  indicates  its  affinity  to  members  of  the  succeeding  division. 

In  the  Ungulata  the  four  limbs  are  present,  but  that  portion  of 
the  toe  which  touches  the  ground  is  incaseil  in  a  hoof,  figs.  162 
and  163,  which  blunts  its  sensibility  and  deprives  the  foot  of 
prehensile  power.      With  the  limbs    restricted  to  supjiort   and 

'  xvnr,  pp.  XV.  520. 
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locomotion,  the  Ungulata  have  no  clavicles ;  the  fore-leg  is  prone: 
the  molar  teeth  are  massive,  with  inflected  folds  of  enamel:  the^ 
feed  on  vegetables. 

A  remarkable  order,  most  of  the  members  of  which  have  passed 
away,  is  characterised  by  two  incisors  in  the  form  of  long  tusks ; 
in  one  genus  {Dinotherium)  projecting  jfrom  the  under  jaw,  in 
another  genus  (Elephai)  from  the  upper  jaw,  fig.  162,  t,  and 
in  some  of  the  species  of  a  third  genus  (^Mcutodon)  from  both 
jaws.     There  are  no  canines;   the  molars  are  few,  large,  and 

162 


Skeleton  of  Elephant  {Slephat  Indian) 

transversely  ridged,  fig.  161,  the  ridges  sometimes  few,  some- 
times mammillate,  often  numerous  and  with  every  intermediate 
gradation.  The  nose  is  prolonged  into  a  cylindrical  trunk, 
flexible  in  all  directions,  highly  sensitive,  and  terminated  by  a 
prehensile  appendage  like  a  finger,  fig.  162,  n :  on  this  organ  is 
founded  the  name  Proboscidia  given  to  the  order.  The  feet 
are  pentadactyle,  but  the  digits  are  outwardly  indicated  only  by 
divisions  of  the  hoof;  the  testes  are  abdominal ;  the  placenta  is 
annular ; '  the  mammae  are  pectoral. 

'  BcEidcs  the  annular  placenta  there  is  a  subcircalar  villons  patch  at  each  pole  of 
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Pcrtssodactj-Ie  hoofed  limb 
Hind  leg,  Btalnoccros. 


The  present  order  rests  with  the  Ungulata  mainly  upon  its 
hoofs :  the  dentition  and  some  other  particulars  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Elephant,  indicate  an  affinity  to  the  Rodentia :  the 
abdominal  testes,  the  two  precavals  and  exposed  cerebellum,  are 
characters  of  the  inferior  subclasses :  but  the  cerebrum,  concomi- 
tantly with  the  bulk  of  the  mammal,  is  large  and  well  convoluted, 
and  the  psychical  qualities  correspond.  The 
earliest  known  evidences  of  Proboscidian  Un- 
gulates are  from  miocene  strata. 

The  typical  Ungulate  quadrupeds  are  di- 
vided, according  to  the  odd  or  even  number  of 
the  toes,  into  Perissodacttla  and  Artio- 
DACTTLA.*  In  the  former  the  hoofs  may  be 
one  (Horse)  or  three  {Rhinoceros,  fig.  163): 
in  the  latter  the  hoofs  may  be  two  (Giraffe), 
or  four  {Hippopotamus),  or  two  functional  and 
two  rudimental  (most  Ruminants,  fig.  164). 

In  the  Perissodactyle  Ungulata — odd-toed 
in  regard  to  the  hind-foot  in  all,  and  with  the 
fore-foot  unsymmetrically  tetradactyle  in  the  Tapir — the  dorso- 
lumbar  vertebrae,  fig.  165,  c,  d,  differ  in  number  in  dijfferent  species, 
but  are  never  fewer  than  twenty-two;  the  femur  has  a  third 
trochanter,  ib.  65 ;  and  the  medullary  artery 
penetrates  the  back-part  of  its  shaft.  The 
fore-part  of  the  astragalus  is  divided  into  two 
very  unequal  facets.  The  os  magnum  and  the 
digitus  mcdius  which  it  supports  are  large,  in 
some  disproportionately  so,  and  the  digit  is 
symmetrical:  the  same  applies  to  the  ectocu- 
neiform  and  the  digit  which  it  supports  in  the 
hind-foot  If  the  species  be  homed,  the  horn 
is  single :  or,  if  there  be  two,  they  are  placed 
on  the  median  line  of  the  head,  one  behind  the 
other,  each  being  thus  an  odd  horn.  The  nasals 
expand  posteriorly.'  There  is  a  well-developed  post-tympanic  pro- 
cess which  is  separated  by  the  true  mastoid  from  the  paroccipital 
in  the  Horse,  but  unites  with  the  lower  part  of  the  paroccipital 
in  the  Tapir,  and  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  mastoid  in  the 
Khinoceros  and  Hyrax.      The  hinder  half,  or  a  larger  proportion 


164 


Artiodactyle  hoofed  limb  : 
Hind  teg,  Antelope. 


the  chorionic  hog,  by  which  it  derived  additional  attachment  to  the  otcrns,  in  the 
Elephant,    ixnt:  p.  347,  pi.  xvi. 

'  From  -wtpurffMuervXcs,  qui   digitos  habct  im  pares  namero ;  and  iprios,  par, 
S^iaiOkaSt  digitos.  *  ucxi.  p.  398. 
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of  the  palatines  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  posterior  nares,  the 
oblique  aperture  of  which  commences  in  advance  either  of  the  last 
molar,  or,  as  in  most,  of  the  penultimate  one.  The  pterygoid 
process  has  a  broad  and  thick  base,  and  is  perforated  lengthwise 
by  the  ectocarotid.  The  crown  of  from  one  to  three  of  the  hinder 
premolars  is  as  complex  as  those  of  the  molars : '  that  of  the  last 
lower  milk-molar  is  commonly  bilobed.     To  these  osteological  and 


Periuodactrlo  ikeleton  iBMnoeerot  Indieui).   Lxxiir. 

dental  characters  may  be  added  some  important  modifications  of 
internal  structure,  as,  e.g.,  the  simple  form  of  the  stomach  and  the 
capacious  and  sacculated  csecum,  which  equally  evince  the  mutual 
affinities  of  the  Perissodactyle  hoofed  quadrupeds,  and  their  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  group  of  the  Ungulata.  The  placenta 
is  replaced  by  a  diffused  vascular  villosity  of  the  chorion  in  all  the 
recent  genera  of  this  order,  excepting  the  little  HyraXf  in  which 
there  is  a  localised  annular  placenta,  with  decidua,  as  in  the 
Elephant.  But  the  diffused  placenta  occurs  in  some  genera  of 
the  next  group,  showing  the  inapplicability  of  that  character  to 
exact  classification.  The  oldest  known  Perissodactyles  are  firom 
the  lowest  tertiary  strata.  Many  extinct  genera,  e.g.  Coryphodon, 
PliolophuSy  Lophiodon,  Tapirotherium,  Paleeotherium,  Ancitherium, 
Hipparion,  Acerotherium,  Elasmotheriumf  &c.,  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  once  linked  together  the  now  broken  series  of 

'  Some  early  tertiary  extinct  forma  (Pliolophus,  Coryphodon,  Lt^kwdom)  offered 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 
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Perissodactyles,  represented  by  the  existing  genera  Rhinoceros, 
Hyraxy  Tapiru»,  and  Equus, 

In  the  even-toed  or '  artiodactyle  *  Unguhites,  the  dorso-Iumlmr 
Tertebne  are  the  same  in  number,  as  a  general  rule,  in  all  the 
species,  being  nineteen,  fig.  166,  </,  /.  The  vertebral  formulte  of 
the  Artiodactyle  skeletons  show  that  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  the  so-called  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebra;  does  not  affect  the 

166 


Artlodactrle  akeletoii  (dnriu  jr«yaerrM).    zriir. 

nnmber  of  the  entire  dorso-lumbar  series :  thus,  the  Indian  Wild 
Boar  has  d  13,  /L  6  =  19;  the  Domestic  Hog  and  the  Peccari 
have  <2.  14,  /L  5= 19 ;  the  Hippopotamus  has  <2.  15,  /I  4= 19  ;  the 
Gnu  and  Aurochs  have  d,  14,  /.  5  =  19 ;  the  Ox  and  most  of  the 
true  Buminants  have  </.  13,  /.  6  =  19;  the  aberrant  Buminants 
have  <2.  12,  /:  7  =  19.  The  natural  character  and  affinities  of  the 
Artiodactyle  group  are  further  illustrated  by  the  absence  of  the 
third  trodianter  in  the  femur,  ib.  69,  and  by  the  place  of  perfora- 
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tlon  of  the  medullary  artery  at  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the 
shaft,  as  in  the  Hippopotamus,  the  Hog,  and  most  of  the  Humi- 
nants.  The  fore  part  of  the  astragalus  is  divided  into  two 
equal  or  sub-equal  facets :  the  os  magnum  does  not  exceed,  or 
is  less  than  the  unciforme,  in  the  carpus;  and  the  ectocunei- 
form  is  less,  or  not  larger,  than  the  cuboid,  in  the  tarsus.  The 
digit  answering  to  the  third  in  the  pentadactyle  foot  is  unsymme- 
trical,  and  forms,  with  that  answering  to  the  fourth,  a  symmetrical 
pair.  If  the  species  be  homed,  the  horns  form  one  pair  or  two 
pairs ;  they  are  never  developed  singly,  of  symmetrical  form,  from 
the  median  line.  The  post-tympanic  does  not  project  downward 
distinctly  from  the  mastoid,  nor  supersede  it,  in  any  Artiodactyle ; 
and  the  paroccipital  always  exceeds  both  those  processes  in  length. 
The  bony  palate  extends  further  back  than  in  the  Perissodactyles ; ' 
the  hinder  aperture  of  the  nasal  passages  is  more  vertical  and 
commences  posterior  to  the  last  molar  tooth.  The  base  of  the 
pterygoid  process  is  not  perforated  by  the  ectocarotid  artery. 
The  crowns  of  the  premolars  are  smaller  and  less  complex  than 
those  of  the  true  molars,  usually  representing  half  of  such  crown. 
The  last  milk-molar  is  trilobed. 

To  these  osteological  and  dental  characters  may  be  added  some 
modifications  of  internal  structure,  as,  e.g.,  the  complex  form  of 
the  stomach  in  the  Hippopotamus,  Peccari,  and  Ruminants ;  the 
comparatively  small  and  simple  caecum  and  the  spirally  folded 
colon  in  all  Artiodactyles.  The  placenta  is  diffused  in  the 
Camel-tribe,  Chevrotains,"  and  Non-ruminants ;  is  cotyledonal  in 
the  true  Ruminants.  The  oldest  known  Artiodactyles  were  non- 
ruminants,  and  from  eocene  beds.  Many  of  the  extinct  genera, 
e.  g.  Charopotamusy  Anthracotherium,  HyopotamuSy  Eyitelodorij 
Dichodon,  Merycopotamus,  Xiphodon,  Dichobune,  Anoplotherium, 
Microtherium,  &c.,  linked  together  the  now  broken  series  of 
Artiodactyles,  represented  by  the  existing  genera.  Hippopotamus, 
SuSf  DicotyleSf  Camelus,  Auchenia,  Moschus,  Camelopardalis, 
Cervus,  Antelope,  Ovis,  and  Bos. 

A  well-marked,  and  at  the  present  day  very  extensive  subor- 
dinate group  of  the  Artiodactyles,  is  called  Ruminantia,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  second  mastication  to  which  the  food  is  subject  after 
having  been  swallowed ;  the  act  of  rumination  requiring  a  pecu- 
liarly complicated  form  of  stomach.  The  Ruminants  have  the 
*  cloven  foot,'  i.e.  two  hoofed  digits  on  each  foot  forming  a  sym- 
metrical pair,  as  by  the  cleavage  of  a  single  hoof;  in  most  species 
two  small  supplementary  hoofed  toes  are  added,  fig.  166,  sp, 
'  I.XXI-.  p.  399.  *  ccxxxTi*.  ToL  ii.  p.  135^  and  ixxir. 
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The  metacarpals  of  the  two  functional  toes  coalesce  to  form  a  single 
'  cannon-bone/  fig.  166,  57,  aa  do  the  corresponding  metatarsals, 
ib.  69.  The  Camel-tribe  have 
the  upper  incisors  reduced  to  a 
single  pair ;  in  the  rest  of  the 
Kuminants  the  upper  incisors 
are  replaced  by  a  callous  pad, 
fi^.  167,  168.  The  lower  ca- 
nines, fig.  168,  c,are  contiguous, 

and,   save  in  the  Camel-tribe,  _^^.     ,..^- 

s'unilar,  to  the  six  lower  inci-  ^"""^  -       ,  ^^ * ' 

sors,  forming  part  of  the  same 

terminal  series  of  eight  teeth, 

between  which  and  the  molar  series  there  is  a  wide  interval.    The 

tme  molars  have  their  grinding  surface  marked  by  two  double 

crescents,  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  inward  in  the  upper, 

fig,  168,  *,  and  outward  in  the  under  jaw,  fig.  169,  •. 


Bumlsant  •knll.  ainUlp. 
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tUunltunt  ilenUtloD.  Bli«ei>. 

^Many  fossil  Artiodactyles,  yvixh.  similar  molars  {Dtchodon, 
Microtlierium^  &c.),  appear  to  have  differed  from  the  existing 
Ruminants  chiefly  by  retaining  structures  which  in  thorn  arc 
trauisitory  and  embryonic,  as,  e.g.,  upjicr  incisors  and  canines, 
fint  premolars,  and  separate  metacarfial  and  metatarsal  ]K)ne.<< ; 
these  are  among  the  lost  links  that  once  connected  more  intimately 
the  Ruminant*  with  the  Hog  and  IlipjHjjiotamus. 

The  third  division  of  the  Gyrencrphala  enjoy  a  higher  degree 
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of  the  sense  of  touch  through  the  greater  number  and  mobility 
of  the  digits,  and  the  smaller  extent  to  which  they  are  covered 
by  homy  matter.  This  substance  forms  a  single  plate,  in  the 
shape  of  a  claw  or  nail,  which  is  applied  chiefly  to  one  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  extremity  of  the  digit,  leaving  the  other,  usually 
the  lower,  surface  possessed  of  its  tactile  &culty,  fig.  170;  whence 
the  name  Unguiculatay  which,  in  the  present  classification,  is  re- 
stricted to  this  group.  All  the  species  are  '  diphyodont,'  and  the 
teeth  have  a  simple  investment  of  enameh 
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171 


rngulcnUtc  Umb,  Lion. 


OunlToronB  dentition.  Bear. 


The  first  order,  Cabnivora,  includes  the  beasts  of  prey,  pro- 
perly so  called.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Seals,  the  incisors, 
fig.  171,  I,  are  ^  in  number;  the  canines,  ib.  c,  J^,  always 
longer  than  the  other  teeth,  and  usually  exhibiting  a  full  and 
perfect  developement  as  lethal  weapons ;  the  molw«,  ib.  /?,  m, 
graduate  from  a  trenchant  to  a  tuberculate  form,  in  proportion  as 
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173 


Ilnnignde  foot :  Hind  Umba,  Seal. 


Bones  of  do. 


the  diet  deviates  from  one  strictly  of  flesh  to  one  of  a  more  mis- 
cellaneous kind.  The  clavicle  is  rudimental  or  absent ;  the  inner* 
most  digit  is  often  stunted  or  absent;  there  are  no  vesiculse 
seminales ;  the  teats  are  abdominal ;  the  placenta  is  zonular.  The 
Camivora  are  divided,  according  to  modifications  of  the  limbs, 
into  '  pinnigrades,'  *  plantigrades/  and  '  digitigrades.*     In  the 
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Pinnigrades  (Walrus,  Seal-tribe)  both  fore  and  hind  feet  are  short, 
and  expanded  into  broad,  webbed  paddles  for  swimming,  fig.  173, 
the  hinder  ones  being  fettered  by  continuation  of  Integument  to 
the  tail,  fig.  172.  lu  the  Plantigrades  (Bear-tribe)  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  hind  foot,  fig.  174,  forms  a  sole,  and  rests 
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i ' 
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PUitttirmia  foot,  liljtd  llmt*.  Bear, 

on  the  ground.  In  the  Digitigrades  (Cat-tribe,  Dog-tribe,  Sec.)  only 
the  toes  touch  the  ground,  the  hcci,  t7,  being  much  raised,  fig.  175, 

It  has  been  usual  to  place  the 
Plantigrades  at  the  head  of  the 
Camivora,  apparently  because 
the  higher  order,  Quadruniana,  is 
plantigrade ;  but  the  affinities  of 
the  Bear,  as  evidenced  by  inter- 
nal structure,  e.  g.  the  renal  and  ■u  \  f  /[ 
genital  organs,  are  closer  to  the 
Seal-tribe ;  the  broader  and  flat- 
ter pentadactyle  foot  of  the  planti- 
pade  is  nearer  in  form  to  the 
lipper  of  the  Seal  than  is  the 
more  perfect  digitigrade,  retrac- 
tile-clawed, long  and  narrow  hind 
foot  of  the  feline  quatlruped, 
which  is  the  highest  and  most 
tjrpical  of  the  Carnivora.  The 
'  lest  known  species  of  the  order 
of  eocene  tertiary  date. 

—,.  g,        ,  ,  .    •      .  Dl^ltt^iile  fiKrt.  bind  limb.  Lion. 

1  he  next  pertection  winch  is 

>erinduce<l  upon  the  unguJculate  limb  is  such  a  modification 
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in  the  size,  shape,  poeition,  and  direction  of  the  innermost 
digit,  that  it  can  be  opi)Ose(l,  as  a  thumb,  to  the  other  digit 
thus  constituting  what  is  termed  a  '  hand.'  Those  Unguiculat 
which  h:ivc  both  fore  and  hind  limbs  so  modified,  or  at  least 
the  hind  limbs,  figs.  176,  180,  form  the  order  QuADRUMANA. 
The  incisors  are  commonly  ^,  and  the  molars  !£^^,  broad  and 
tuberculatc;    they  have  perfect  clavicles,  an  os  penis,  pectoi 


17G 


177 


relrlr  Unit),  Ape. 


Douttiion  of  W00II7  Lemur. 


mamnisB,  vesicular  and  prostatic  glands,  a  simple  or  slightly  bifid 
uterus,  and  a  discoid,  sometimes  double,  placenta.  The  Quadru- 
mana  have  a  well-marked  threefold  geographical  aa  well  as 
structural  division.  The  Stroj>sirhines  are  those  with  cur\-ed  or 
twisted  terminal  nostrils,  with  much-modified  incisors,  cotmnonly 
^;  premolars  |^,  Lichanotus,  fig.  177,  or  ^  in  number, 
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mi      tdsdz 


PtatxrhlDD  dantlUou  (Cthuh 


OAtsrIilne  deatlUon  {Faptty. 


molars  with  sharp  tubercles  ;  the  second  digit  of  the  hind  !i 
has  a  clnw.      This  group  includes  the  Galagos,    Pottos,    Lori 
Aye-Ayes,  Indris,  and  the  true  Lemurs ;  the  three  latter  gen 
being  restricted  to  Madagascar,  whence  the  group  diverges  in  one 
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direction  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  in  the  other  to  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  Platyrhines  are  Quadrumana  with  the  nostrils 
simple,  subtenninal,  and  H-ide  apart ;  premolarg  g^  in  number,  the 
inolarB  with  blunt  tuberclea, 
fig.  1 78 ;  the  thumbs  of  tlie 
forehands  not  opposable,  or 
wanting ;  the  tail  in  most  pre- 
hensile ;  they  are  peculiar  to 
South  America.  The  Cata- 
rhines  have  the  nostrils  oblique 
and  approximated  below,  and 
opening  above  and  behind  the 
muzzle :  the  premolars  are  ^ 
in  number,  fig,  179;  the 
thumb  of  the  forehand  is  op- 
posable. They  are  restricted 
to  the  Old  World,  and,  save 
a  fiDgle  species  on  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  to  Africa  and 
Ana.  The  highest  organised 
{amDy  of  Catarhines  is  tail- 
leas,  and  offers  in  the  Gorilla, 
or,  as  some  contend,  the  Sia.- 
mang,  fig.  180,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  liuman  type. 
In  all  the  tailless  Apes  the 
pelvic  limbs  are  short,  and, 
like  the  longer  pectoral  ones, 
are  organised  for  grasping. 
The  pelvis  is  long  and  nar- 
row ;  the  spine  shows  one 
curve,  and  articulates  wth 
the  hinder  part  of  the  skull. 
There  is  a  sexual  distinction 
in  the  teeth,  the  canines  being 
long  and  laniariforra  in  the 
males.  All  Quadrumana  are 
clothed  with  liair.  The  oldest 
known  species  of  the  Qua- 
druroanous  order  are  of  mio- 

Cene  date.  OaadnunkDou  ■k«Woo.  SlKRUUiK  (JTvloMu 

The    structural    modinca- 
tiona  in  thegeniuii  Homo, — sole  representative  of  the  Archencephala 
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— more  especially  those  of  the  pelvic  limbs,  by  which  the  erect 
stature  and  bipedal  gait  are  maintained, — are  such  as  to  claim  for 
Man,  on  merely  external  zoological  characters,  ordinal  distinction, 
at  least.  The  consequences  of  the  liberation  of  one  pair  of  limbs 
from  all  service  in  station  and  progression,  due  to  the  extreme 
modification  of  the  other  pair  for  the  exclusive  discharge  of  those 
functions,  are  greater,  and  involve  a  superior  number  and  quality 
of  ]X)wers,  than  those  resulting  from  the  change  of  an  ungulate  into 
an  unguiculate  condition  of  limb :  and  they  demand,  therefore,  an 
equivalent  value  in  a  zoological  system.  But,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
argued,  Man's  psychological  powers,  in  association  with  his  extra- 
ordinarily developed  brain,  entitle  the  group  which  he  represents  to 
rank  with  the  primary  divisions  of  the  class  Mammalia  founded  on 
cerebral  characters.  In  this  subclass  Man  forms  but  one  genus. 
Homo,  and  that  genus  but  one  order,  called  Bimana,  on  account 
of  the  opposable  thumb  being  restricted  to  the 
*®^  upper  pair  of  limbs.     In  every  Ape  the  pelvic 

limb  is  terminated  by  a  *  hand,'  fig.  176 ;  in  every 
Man  by  a  *  foot,'  fig.  181.^  In  Bimana  the  testes 
are  scrotal;  their  serous  sac  does  not  communi- 
cate with  the  abdomen ;  they  are  associated  with 
vesicular  and  prostatic  glands.  The  penis  is 
pendulous,  without  bone,  and  the  prepuce  has  a 
fra^num.  The  mammae  are  pectoral.  The  placenta 
is  a  single,  subcircular,  cellulo-vascular,  discoid 
body. 

Pelvic  limb,  Man.         Man  is  naked,  and  is  the  sole  terrestrial  Mam- 
mal in  that  predicament:   of  the  partial  growths 
of  hair,   the  chief  protects  the  head,  and  is  distinctive  of  sex. 


'  The  fact  of  the  homologons  bones  being  determinable  in  the  pelvic  limb,  as  ia 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  of  Mammals,  does  not  make  the  grasping  organ  of  the 
Ape,  fig.  176  the  less  a  '  hand,'  nor  does  it  prove  the  lacerating  organ  of  the  Lioo, 
fig.  1 75,  to  be  no  '  paw,'  nor  the  swimming  organ  of  the  Seal,  fig.  1 72,  to  be  no  *  fin.' 
Prof.  Hnxlej,  however,  bj  pointing  out  those  homologies  between  Man  and  the  Ape, 
ander  colour  of  a  new  element  in  the  question,  probablj  persuaded  the  *  working 
men '  for  whom,  as  *  Government  Professor  '  in  the  School  of  Science,  he  selected  sach 
subject  of  instruction,  that  it  was  an  important  argument  in  favour  of  their  Ape-origin. 
So  speciously  indeed  was  this  old  elementary  fact  in  zootomy  set  forth,  that  the  pro* 
pounder  succeeded  in  deceiving  some  non-anatomical  authors  into  a  belief  that  be 
had  really  made  a  discovery.  See  Cbawfcrd,  'Antiquity  of  Man,'  8ro.  1863: 
'  Prof.  Huxley  has  very  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  designation  of  "  qaadrnmane," 
or  four-handed,  is  incorrectly  applied  to  the  family  of  monkeys.  Their  feet  are  real 
feet,  although  prehensile  ones  ;  but  the  upper  limbs  are  true  hands,'  &c.,  p.  18  ;  abo 
Ltbll,  '  Antiquity  of  Man,'  8va  1863,  p.  476  et  scq.:  whom  I  would  refer  to  Cinrixi, 
'  Le9on8  d'Anatomie  Compar6e,'  8vo.  180S,  torn.  i.  p.  376, '  Des  os  dii  coude-pied.* 
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The  dentition  of  the  genus  Homo  is  reduced  to  thirty-two  teeth 
by  the  suppression  of  the  outer  incisor  and  the  first  two  premolars 
of  the  typical  series  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  the  dental 
formula  being : — 


t—i 


r-i 


•    *— *     ^    1—1      _    2— a     _    »— •  _  oo 

The  teeth  are  of  equal  length,  show  no  sexual  distinctions,  and 
there  is  no  break  in  the  series ;  they  are  subservient  in  Man  not 
only  to  alimentation,  but  to  beauty  and  to  speech,  fig.  182. 

The  human  foot  is  broad,  plantigrade,  with  the  sole,  not  in- 
verted as  in  Quadrumana,  but  applied  flat  to  the  ground ;    the 


182 


Blmanou  dentltlou  (J7<mm), 


1^,  fig.  183,  66,  bears  vertically  on  the  foot ;  the  heel,  68,  is  ex- 
panded beneath ;  the  toes  are  short,  but  with  the  innermost,  t, 
longer  and  much  larger  than  the  rest,  forming  a  '  hallux '  or  great 
toe,  which  is  placed  on  the  same  line  with,  and  cannot  be  opposed  to, 
the  other  toes  :  the  pelvis,  62,  63,  is  short,  broad,  and  wide,*  keep- 
ing well  apart  the  thighs ;  and  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  long,  and 
forms  an  open  angle  with  the  shaft,  65,  increasing  the  basis  of 
support  for  the  trunk.  The  whole  vertebral  column,  with  its 
slight  alternate  curves,  and  the  well-poised,  short,  but  capacious 
Bubglobolar  skull,  are  in  like  harmony  with  the  requirements  of 
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the  erect  position.     The  Tvidely-separated  Blioulders,  with  broad 
jgg  scapubj     aud    complete 

clavicleaj,  68,  give  a  fa- 
vourable position  to  the 
upper  limbs,  now  libera- 
ted from  the  service  of 
locomotion,  with  complex 
joints  for  rotatory  as  well 
as  flexile  movements,  and 
tenuiiiated  by  a  hand  of 
matchless  perfection  of 
structure  the  fit  instru- 
ment for  executing  the 
behests  of  arational  int^- 
Hgence  and  a  free  wilL 
Hereby,  though  nake<l, 
JIan  can  clothe  himself, 
and  rival  all  native  vest- 
ments in  warmth  and 
beauty  ;  though  deience- 
lesa,  Man  can  arm  him- 
self with  every  variety  of 
weapon,  and  become  the 
most  terribly  destructive 
of  animals.  Thus  he  ful- 
fils hb  destiny  as  the 
master  of  this  earth,  and 
of  the  lower  Creation. 

The  system  of  Cuvier 
being  still  in  use  in  some 
estimable  works,  and  the 
one  according  to  which 
groups  of  Mammals  are 
moat  commonly  referred 
to  in  physiological  and 
paleontological  proposi- 
tions, an  outline  there<ift 
as  applied  to  that  class, 
is  here  appended,  with 
a  similar  outline  of  the 
classification  adopted  ii 
fiio»»».  ^M0^  (ir.«-).  ^l»e  P>-«8ent  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OSSEOUS   SYSTEM   OF  MAMMALIA. 

§  175.  General  Characters  of  the  Skeleton. — The  osseous  tissue 
and  the  bone-cells  characteristic  of  it  in  the  higher  members  of  the 
Mammalian  class  arc  shown  in  Vol.  I.  p.  23,  figs.  14,  15.  In  the 
Lyencephala  (Ornithorhi/nchus, Echidna,  Kangaroo,  Rat,  Beaver, 
Sloth,  Hedgehog,  Mole),*  the  Haversian  canals  resemble  those  of 
Birds  in  their  smaller  relative  size,  as  do  the  bone-cells  in  the 
number  and  peculiar  branchings  of  their  canaliculi,  compared 
with  higher  Mammalia;  in  these  the  radiated  disposition  of  the 
canaliculi,  concomitantly  with  the  shorter  and  wider  form  of  the 
cells,  becomes  more  marked,  as  shown  in  fig.  14,  VoL  I.  In 
the  larger  Cetacea  the  bone-cells  have  a  larger  size  and  less 
regular  shape,  and  send  off  long  branching  canaliculL*  The 
osseous  tissue  in  Mammals  is  less  dense  and  compact  than  in 
Birds :  the  long  bones  have  medullary  cavities,  as  a  rule,  re- 
latively larger  than  in  Reptilia,  smaller  and  with  thicker  walls 
than  the  homologous  pneumatic  cavities  in  Birds.  In  the  Cetacea 
and  the  Sloths,  recent  and  extinct,  the  long,  like  the  other,  bones 
are  solid,  the  central  tissue  being  cancellous :  in  the  Sirenia  the 
bone  of  the  thick  ribs  is  dense  and  compact  throughout:  the 
hardest  bone  in  the  present  class  is  that  which  is  accordingly 
termed  'petrosal,*  especially  in  the  Whale- tribe,  in  which  its 
specific  gravity  reaches  2*433,  that  of  ivory  being  1*744. 

The  proportion  of  the  Mammalian  skeleton  which  is  pneumatic 
is  noticed  in  Vol.  I.  p.  25.  The  vertebral  bodies  and  the  limb- 
bones  have  the  articular  surfaces,  in  the  growing  state,  supported 
on  distinct  plates,  called  '  epiphyses,'  which  usually  coalesce  with 
the  rest  of  the  bone,  at  maturity.  Examples  of  the  exoskeleton 
are  seen  in  the  Armadillos  and  their  huge  extinct  congeners  the 
Glyptodons:  small  detached  bony  nodules  were  also  developed 
in  parts  of  the  thick  tegument  of  the  Megatherioids.'  The 
lacrymal  is  properly  a  mucous  scale-bone.    The  bone  of  the  heart 

'  ocxcm.  pb.  zL  and  xiL  '  lb.  p.  151.  *  Burmcistcr,  MS. 
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XamnuUian  type 

Tertcbn,  from  tlie 

thonx. 


in  large  Bmninants  is  referable  to  the  '  splanchnoBkeletoii ; '  the 
ossified  tendons  in  some  small  Musk-Deer  to  the 
'  scleroskeleton.* 

In  the  Mammalian  class  the  centrum,  figs.  141, 
184,  c,  coalesces  with  the  neural  arch,  ib.  n, 
throughout  the  vertebras  of  the  trunk.  In  the 
seven  anterior  vertebrae,  fig.  185,  i-7,  the  pleur- 
apophyses  are  short  and  commonly  coalesce  with 
the  centrum  and  diapophysis,  circumscribing  the 
lateral  foramina  for  the  *  vertebral '  arteries.  In 
the  Monotremes  they  retain,  as  in  Reptiles,  their 
individuality,  fig.  186,  a.  In  Cetacea  the  inter- 
space between  the  cervical  par-  and  di-apophyses 
is  not  always  closed  by  bone.  Occasionally  the  pleurapophyses 
jgg  of  the  seventh,  fig.  185,  A, 

b,  and,  more  rarely,  also  of 
the  sixth,  a,  vertebrae,  mani- 
fest their  rib-like  nature  by 
increase  of  lengdi,  and  free- 
dom of  articulation,  even  in 
Man;  but  these  segments 
are  not  completed  by  the 
haemapophyses  and  haemal 
spine.  This  resumption  of 
type  takes  place  in  the  eighth 
vertebra,  ib.  c,  d;  and  the 
dorsal  series  of  vertebrae  here 
begins,  as  a  rule,  in  Mam- 
mals. The  most  marked  ex- 
ception occurs  in  the  Ai 
{Bradj/pus  tridactylus) ;  and 
if  the  vertebras,  fig.  185,  B,  8,  9,  supporting  the  pleurapophyses, 

a,  b,  be  regarded  as  homologous 
with  the  first  two  dorsals  in  other 
Manmials,  the  exception  is  so  far 
saved :  but  the  presence  of  short 
pleurapophyses  in  all  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae  and  their  occar 
sional  developement  in  the  last 
two,  as  in  fig.  185,  A,  support  the 
recognition  of  the  tenth  verte- 
bra in  the  Three-toed  Sloth,  ib.  B, 
10,  c,  d,  as  the  first  dorsaL  The 
oem«ii  T«t«bi».  onithorivndiiu.  pleurapophyscs  of  the  dorsal  ver- 


Oerrlcal  Tertebns,  A  Mbii,  B  Slotta. 
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tebne,  figs.  184,  and  186,  pi,  are  subject  to  alight  displacement, 
and  their  articulations,  like  those  of  the  neurapophjses  in  the 
Bird*8  sacrum,  extend  oyer  the  interspace  between  their  own  and 
a  contiguous   centrum.      The   hsemapophyses,  ib.  h,  are  rarely 
ossified:    the  exceptions  occur  in  the  lowest  subclasses  (Duck- 
Mole,  Armadillo,  Sloth) :  in  the  Monotremes  a  portion  of  cartilage 
intervenes  between  the  pleiir-  and  hsem- 
apophyses.    Some  of  the  posterior  haemapo- 
physes  have  no  haemal  spine,  but  terminate 
freely,  fig.  187,  7,  or  in  connection  with 
each  other.    The  segments  typically  com- 
pleted, as  in  fig.  184,  are  called  *  yertebrse 
with  true  ribs,'  those  notso  completed  *  ver- 
tebrsB  with  false  ribs,'  in  Anthropotomy. 
The  haemal  spine  of  each  thoracic  seg- 
ment   is    separately   developed.      They 
commonly  remain  distinct,  fig.  187,  9,  9, 
forming  a  chain  of  ossicles,  answering  in 
number  to  those  anterior  dorsal  segments 
which  they  complete :  they  coalesce  with 
each  other  in  some  Mammals,  and  form 
^v..,^^      I       yy       collectively  the 'sternum.'  OnlyinMono- 
N/^v^^^j/'^        tremes  is  there  an  epistemum,  figs.  186, 
'W^t^lP'^''^        h  c,  187,  9,  t,  or  haemal  spine  of  a  cervical 
s^ment,  to  which  the  clavicles  articulate. 
As  the  dorsal  vertebrae  recede  in  position 
the  pleurapophyses  become  shorter,  return 
to  tiieir  proper  segment,  and  usually  be- 
come appended  to  its  diapophysis.    When 
it  becomes  confluent  therewith,  or  replaces  tiiat  process,  the 
'  dorsal  *  series  ends  and  the  '  lumbar '  one, 
figs.  166,  /,  1 83, 1  -5,  begins.  These  vertebrae 
are  conunonly  more  numerous  in  Mammals 
than  in  Reptiles.    Their  haemapophyses — 
the  abdominal  ribs  of  Reptiles — are  re- 
presented by  the  *  intersectiones  tendineae 
musculi  recti,'  &c.,  the  lowest  pair  are  par- 
tially ossified  as  *  marsupial  bones,'  fig.  187, 
6,  in  Lyencephala.     In  the  Mutilata  the 
'  sacrum '  is  defined  by  the  reappearance  of 
the  ossified  haemapophyses,  fig.  159,63,  of 
a  segment  at  the  end  of  the  trunk.     In 
Cetaeea  it  is  suspended  beneath  its  segment,  as  in  Fishes,  and 
may  support  some  rudiment  of  a  pelvic  or  ventral  fin,  ib.  es,  66. 
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In  Sirenia,  the  h.Tmapophyscs,  fig.  188,  h,  3, 


ii.Tmapopnyscs,  fig.  ijsti,  n,  3,  are  connected  hy^ 
pleurapopliyses,  ib.  /)/,  2,  caiuplcting  the  liieraal  arch  with  the  di 
pophyses  f/,  i ;  and  the  Batrachian  condition  of  pelvis  (Vol.  I.  p.  48, 
p.  163,  fig.  101,  d)  is  resumed.     In  the  rest  of  the  clasa  two  or 
more  segments  following  the  lumbar  series  become,  like  those 
in  the  head,  the  seat  of  modifications  by  anchylosis  of  the  cen- 
trums, flattening  and  broadening  with  an  expanse  of  the  neural 
canal:  and  with  these  modifications  is  associated  great  devclope-       i 
nient  of  the  haimal  arches  of  two  of  those  segments,  fig.  187,  ^| 
4  and  5,  which,  therefore,  have  got  special  names,  as  '  ischiiun,*  ^^ 
ib.  4,  and  *  pubis,'  ib.  5.      These  arc,  however,  connected  with 
their  respective  segments  by  a  concomitant  expanse  of  the  single 
pleurapophyaial  element,  fig.  188,  />/,  which,  so  modified,  has  the 
name  of  *  ilium,*  and  in  some  Lijencfpkala  (Sloths,  Megatherioids, 
Armadillos)  resembles  that  bone  in  Birds,  by  the  number  of  sacral  ^M 
segments  with  which  it  articulates  or  coalesces.  ^^ 

The  caudal  segments  in  Mammals  are  characterised  by  the 
abrupt  cessation  of  the  pleurapophyslal  developcment  forming  the 
Ilium,  by  the  retention  of  the  riblct,  or  beginning  of  the  plcura- 
pophysis,  anchylosed,  as  a  diapophysis,  fig.  188,  rf,  and  by  the 
approximation  of  the  hfemapophyses,  ib.  A,  3,  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  centrum,  Cy  as  at  A,  -*,  the  divergent  bases  articulating  there- 
with, and  the  ajiiccs  converging  to  unite  with,  or  developc,  a  haemal 
spine,  ib.  5.  The  wider  pelvic  htemal  canal  encompassed  terminal 
parts  of  the  generative  and  intestinal  canals ;  the  narrower  caudal 
one  has  only  to  defend  the  main  blood-vessels  of  the  tail.  The 
tenninal  caudal  vertebrae  are  progressively  reduced  in  size  and 
complexity,  and  vary  greatly  in  number :  anchylosis  is  an  excep- 
tion {Dasifpus,  e.g.)  in  this  region. 

§  176.  General  Charavters  of  the  6'Am//.— Pursuing  the  survey 
of  the  Mammalian  modifications  of  the  Vertebrate  archetype  as 
they  appear  in  the  segments  of  the  skeleton  forming  the  skull, 
with  the  light  of  the  stage  of  devclopemeut  manifested  in  an 
immatui'e  Mammal  when  a  certain  growth  has  proceeded  from  tlie 
several  points  of  ossification  established  in  the  primordial  mem- 
branous and  cartilaginous  basis,  we  find  that  the  neural  arch  of 
the  occipital  vertebra,  fig.  189,  ni,  i,  2,  and  a,  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Bird  and  Crocodile  in  the  connation  of  the  diapophysis,  4, 
with  the  neurapophysis,  2;  but  the  process,  called  •  i>aroccipitAl,' 
now  descends  from  the  lovrcr  part  of  the  arch,  and,  in  many 
Mammals,  is  of  great  length.  An  articular  condyle  is  developed  ^J 
from  each  neura|>aphysis,  2,  which  articulates  with  the  concave  ^| 
anterior  zygajwphysis  of  tlie  atlas,  and  is  tlie  homotype  of  the 
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poeterior  zygapophysis  in  the  trunk-vertebra;.  The  centrum,  J, 
ia  reduced  to  a  compressed  plate,  and  its  hinder  articular  surface 
is  not  more  developed  than  is  the  front  one  of  the  centrum  of  tlie 
atlas,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ligament.     The  expanse  of 
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ic  occipital  spine,  3,  has  been  governe<l  by  the  superior  develope- 
ment  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  Mammalian  class. 

The  hannal  arch  of  the  occipital  vertebra  is  here  represented, 
like  those  of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  by  the  pleurapt)physial  elements 
only ;  but  these  are  developed  into  broad  triangular  plates  with 
outstanding  processes:  that  called  *  spine,'  ai,  is  exogenous;  but 
that  called  *  coracoid '  is  developed  from  an  independent  osseous 
centre,  which  is  a  rudiment  of  the  hamapophysis,  coalesces  with 
the  pleurapophysis,  and,  in  the  present  class,  only  attains  its  nor- 
mal projK)rtions,  completing  the  arch  at  figs.  186,  d,  187,  2,  with  the 
hfcmal  spine,  ib.  9,  in  the  Monotremes.  The  divei^ng  appendage 
(fore-limb,  53-57)  of  this  arch,  though  retaining  the  general  fea- 
tures of  its  primitive  radiated  form,  has  been  the  seat  of  great  de- 
velopemcnt  and  much  modification  and  adjustment  of  its  different 
BulKlivisions  in  relation  to  the  locomotive  office  it  is  now  called 
ui>on  to  perform. 

With  the  exception  of  this  excess  of  developcment  of  the 
a{^>endage,  the  defective  developcnient  and  displacement  of  the 
hsmal  arch,  and  the  coalcsoenoe  of  the  diajM^iphyses  in  the 
neural  arch,  there  are  few  points  (»f  resemblance  which  are  hut 
sufficiently  salient  between  the  segment  represented  by  the  boncj*, 
Kf,  I,  a,  and  3,  in  the  Mammal,  and  thut  so  marked  in  the  Fish,  Vol.  I. 
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fig.  8 1 .  And,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  more  nonnal  or  archetj 
condition   of  this  segment  in  the  lower  Vertebrate  animal,  figii| 
101,  A,  Vol.  I.,  be  accepte<l,  so  also  must  be  the  explanation  hei 
given  of  the  nature  of  the  modifications  of  the  special  homologuc 
of  the  constituents  of  the  occipital  segment  by  which  that  arche- 
type is  masked  in  the  Mammal.     A  single  nerve  supplies  the 
appendage,  &3-57,  in  Protopterus ;  subsequent  developenient  of  that 
appendage  in  higher  forms  presses  more  nerves  from  other  centres 
into  its  service ;  these  do  not  originate  the  complex  conditions 
calling  for  them.     And  if  the  simple  limb,  fig.  101,  A,  53-67, 
the  special  homologue  of  the  complex  one,  fig.  189,  53-57,  neithei 
the  number  of  nerves,  of  vessels,  or  of  terminal  rays  can  affect^ 
the  conclusions  deducible  from  fig.  101,  as  to  its  general  nature 
in  relation  to  the  Vertebrate  archetype. 

In  the  second  segment  of  the  skull,  Xn,  the  centnira,  5,  is  long 
distinct  from  both  i  and  »;   and  the  luemal  arch  (hyoid  bone) 
retains  its  natural  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  segment,  and^U 
by  means  of  a  more  complete  developement  of  the  pleurapophyscs,^! 
3H,  than  in  any  of  the  inferior  air-breathing  Vertebrates.     In  the      ' 
Hog,  aa  in  other  Mammals,  may  be  separated,  without  artificial 
division  of  any  compound  bone,  the  entire  parietal  segment,  but 
with  it  is  brought  away  the  petrified  capsule  of  the  acoustic  orgattJ 
and  the  anchyloscd  distal  piece,  27,  of  the  maxillary  appendagef] 
which  more  or  less  conceals  the  typical  character  of  the  neui 
arch  of  the  pariet^il  vertebra  in  every  Mammal :  least  so,  however,J 
in  the  Monotremes  and  liuminanta.   The  neurapophysea,  6,  of  thi 
parietal  vertebne  have  coalesced  with  the  centrum,  5,  but  ret 
much  of  the  proportions  they  present  in  the  cold-blooded  classes; 
for  the  mesencephalic  segment  of  the  brain  is,  in  fact,  but  little 
more  developed  in  the  Mammal :  they  are  notx^hed  in  the  present 
example,  but  are  perforated  in  the  Sheep,  by  the  larger  divisions^H 
of  the  trigeminal,  and  they  send  down  an   exogenous  procesfli^| 
which  articulates  and  sometimes  coalesces  with  the  appendage,  9», 
of  the  palato-maxillary  arch,  and  "nith  the  pleurapophysis,  2o,  of, 
the  same  arch.     The  neural  spine,  7,  always  developed  from 
pair  of  centres  in  Mammals,  often  vastly  expanded,  and  sometunc 
complicated  with  a  third,  intercalary  or  interparietal  osseous  pi< 
in  subserviency  to  the  large  size  of  the  prosencephalon,  is  occi 
sionally  uplifted  and  removed  from  the  neurapophyses  bv  th 
interposed  squamous  expansion  of  the  bone,  27 ;  but  this,  whichS 
reminds  one  of  the  occasional  separation  of  the  neural  arch  from 
the  centrum  of  the  atlas  in  Fishes,  is  a  rare  modification  in  the 
Mamuialiau  cla^^s.     The  diapophysis,  8|  always  commences  ad  au 
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autogenous  element  by  a  distinct  centre  of  ossification ;  in  moat 
Mammals  it  speedily  coalesces  with  the  petrosal,  but  not  in  the 
Babyroussa,'  e.g. :  it  usually  coalesces  with  the  squamosal,  27,  as  iu 
the  Hog ;  but  retains  its  distinctness  in  the  Echidna ;  its  apophysial 
character  is  usually  well-marked,  and  it  is  known  as  the  *  mastoid 
process '  in  Anthropotomy.  In  most  Mammals  the  pleuraj)ophysi8, 
88,  retains  its  primitive  independency  and  rib-like  form,  witli  usually 
the  *  head  *  and  *  tubercle ;'  but  by  reason  of  its  arrested  growth  it 
has  been  called  *  styloid  '  bone  or  process.  Sometimes  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  short  hasmapophysis,  4o,  by  a  long  ligamentous 
tract,  sometimes  is  immediately  articulated  with  it,  or  by  an  inter- 
vening piece.  The  htemal  spine,  4i,  is  usually  small,  and  always 
single.  The  rudiments  of  hypobranchial  elements,  46,  are  retained 
lu  diverging  appendages  of  the  parieto-haemal  arch  in  all  Mara- 
nmls,  and  have  received  the  special  names  of  *  posterior  comua,' 
or  *  thyrohyals,'  from  their  subservient  relationship  to  the  larynx. 
In  the  frontal  segment,  Nm,  the  centrum,  9,and  neurapophyses,  10, 
very  early  coalesce.  Two  separate  osseous  centres  mark  out  the 
body,  and  each  neurapnphygis  has  its  distinct  centre,  the  optic  fora- 
mina, op,  being  first  surrounded  by  the  course  of  the  ossification 
from  these  points.  The  superior  developement  of  the  neurapophy- 
sial  plates,  10,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  parietal  vertebra,  fi,  in 
most  Mammals,  harmonises  with  the  greater  developement  of  the 
prosencephalon ;  but  the  chief  bulk  of  this  segment  is  protected 
by  the  expanded  spines  of  the  frontal,  11,  and  parietal,  7,  vertebra;, 
and  the  intercalated  squamosal,  27.  This  appendicular  piece  not 
only  fulfils  some  of  the  functions  of  the  proper  cranial  neurajn*- 
physes,  but,  likewise,  the  normal  oflSce  of  the  frontal  pleuraiwphy.si.s, 
»8,  in  the  support,  viz.,  of  the  distal  elements  of  the  hainial 
arch,  29-32,  which  now  articulate  directly  with  27,  in  place  of  28, 
as  in  all  oviparous  Vetcbrates.  The  true  pleurapojihysis  of  the 
frontal  yertebra,  28,  is  almost  restricted  in  tlie  Mammalian  class  to 
functions  in  subserviency  to  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  is  sometimes, 
as  in  the  Hog,  swollen  into  a  large  bidla  ossea,  like  the  parajw- 
physea  and  pleurapophyses  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  of  Cobiti* ;  is 
sometimes  produced  into  a  long  auditory  tube,  and  sometimes 
reduced  to  the  ring  supporting  the  tympanic  membrane.  Yet, 
under  all  these  changes,  since  its  special  homology  is  demonstrable 
with  28  in  the  Bird,  fig.  26,  Turtle,  fig.  91,  VoL  I.,  and  Crocodile, 
fig.  92,  Vol.  I.,  as  well  as  with  the  teleologically  compound  boiie, 
IS,  a,  btCi  d,  in  the  Fish,  fig.  81,  Vol.  I.,  so  likewise  must  its  general 

^  SJT.  p.  556,  no.  333S,  in  which  the  petrosal  is  initmctirely  distinct  from  iill  the 
•vrrooitdiDg  tertebr&l  eleioenta  composing  the  olocraoe. 
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homology   be  equally  recognised.      The  frontal  haema]X)phy8U 
fig.  189,  29,  and  the  correspoTicling  half  of  the  haemal  spiue,  ib.  32," 
arc  connate  on  each  side  in  all  Mammals.     The  arch,  as  in  oth( 
air-breathing  Vertebratea,  has  no  diverging  appendage. 

The  nasal  segment,  Niv,  is  chiefly  comjilicated  by  the  confluenc 
of  parts  of  the  enonnously  developed  olfactory  capsules,  is,  aa<i 
its  typical  character  is  further  masked  by  the  compression  an| 
mutual  coalescence  of  the  ncurapopbyses,  14.     The  centrum  is' 
usually  much  elongatedj  as  at  i.i,  and   soon  coalesces  vnth   both 
neurapophyses,  u,  and  with  tbe  nasal  capsules,  is.     The  neural 
spine,  15,  is  bifid.     The  pleurapophysia,  20,  or  proximal  element 
of  the  ha?mal  arch  of  the  iiasal  vertebra  has  its  real  cliaracter  and 
import  almost  concealed  by  the  excessive  developement  of  the 
second  element  of  the  arch,  21,  which  resumes  in  Mammals  all, 
those  extensive  collateral  connections  which  it  presented  in  the 
Crocodile  ;  and  to  which  are  sometimes  added  attachments  to  the 
expanded  spine  of  the  front^'vl  vertebra,  as  well  a-s  to  that  of  its 
own  segment.     The  pleurapophysia,  however,  besides  its  normal 
attachment  to  its  centrum,  is,  sends  up  a  process  to  the  orbit,  in 
order  to  effect  a  junction  with   its  neurapophysis.     The  ha?mai_ 
spine,  22,  is  developed  in    two  moieties,  which  never  coalesc 
together,  althougli,    in    the    higher  Apes,  and  at  a  very  earll 
period  in  Man,  each  half  coalesces  with  the  hivmapophysis,  ai 
repeats  the  simple  homogeneous  character  of  the  corresponding 
elements  of  the  succeeding  (mandibular)  arcli.  ^h 

The  appendicular  element,  24,  which  diverges  from  the  pleura*^! 
pophysis,  20,  contiibutcs  to  fix  and  strengthen  the  palato-maatillary 
arch  by  attaching  it  to  the  descending  process  of  the  parielAl 
centrum,  6 :  with  which,  in  must  Mammals,  it  ultimately  coalesces. 
The  other  elements  of  the  diverging  member  of  the  arch  corre 
spond  in  number  and  in  the  jtoiut  of  their  divergence  with  the 
iu  Birds,  CheJonians,  and  Crocodiles.     They  are  two  in  numbci 
succeeding  each  other,  and  both  become  scats  of  that  oxpansii 
developement  which  is  followed  by  the  multi]jlication  of  the  jioint 
of  connection  ;  thus  the  proximal  piece,  26,  '  malar  bone,*  is 
nected  in  the  Hog  not  only  with  the  Incm  a  pophysis,  21,  froD 
which    it    diverges,   but   likewise  with    the    muco-dcrmal   bonoj 
called  '  lacrymal,'  73.      The  distal  piece  of  the  appendage,  i^ 
expands  as  it  diverges,  and  fixes  the  naso-ha^mal  arch  not  only 
the  frontal  pleurapophysis,  28,  and  parietal  parapophysis,  8,  but 
also  to  the  frontal,  parietal,  and,  sometimes,  occipital   neurap 
physes  and  spines:  it  ah^o  affords,  in  the  Hog,  as  in  other  Ma 
mals,  an  articular  surface  to  the  frontal  h;emapophysis,  sj. 
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le  steps  by  which  the  bony  capsule  of  the  otic  organ  is 
finally  dilT'ereutiated  and  individualised  in  Mammals  are  instruc- 
tive examples  of  that  character  of  advance  in  organisation.  The 
ex-  and  par-occipital  a  which  contribute  a  partial  bony  support  to 
the  back  part  of  the  gristly  caj>- 
eule  in  Fighes  and  Keptiles,  and 
coalesce  with  that  fully  ossified 
capsule  in  Birds,  remain  distinct 
from  the  petrosal  in  all  Mammals. 
The  alisphenoid,  which  contri- 
butes a  partial  bony  »uj)port  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  gristly  otic 
capsule  in  Haematocrya,  and  co- 
alesces with  the  same  part  of  the 
bony  capsule  in  Birds,  has  like- 
wise permanently  liberated  itself 
therefrom  in  Mammals.  The 
mastoid,  which  contributes  a  bony 
support  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
otic  capsule  in  cold-blooded  Ver- 
tebrates, and  is  extensively  con- 
fluent with  the  same  part  of  the 
ossified  capsule  in  Birds,  retains 
SDch  confluence  in  some  Mam- 
mals, but  instructively  manifests 
its  primitive  independency  in 
others.  In  the  Cetacea,  where 
the  mastoid  and  paroccipital  are 
distinct  from  the  petrosal,  this 
capsule  coalesces  with  the  tym- 
panic, which,  having  lost  its  man- 
dibular function,  is  fixed  and 
contracts  anchylosis  with  the  pe- 
trosal. The  Babyroussa  exempli- 
fies the  essential  individuality  of 
the  acoustic  capsule,  the  petrosal 
not  only  being  ossified  from  its 
own  centre,  but  remaining  dis- 
tinct from  every  bone  of  the  oto- 
crane. ' 

§  177.  General  Characters  of  the  Limbs, — The  diverging  append- 
age of  the  occipital  vertebra  is  never  absent  in  Mammals^,  and 
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offers  its  most  simple  condition  in  the  Horse,  fig.  190.  It  is  essen- 
tially, as  in  ProtopteruSf  a  jointed  ray,  but  every  part  is  adap- 
tively  modified  for  special  ends  and  reciprocal  adjustment  and 
interplay ;  in  the  monodactyle  Mammal  it  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of 
simplification  from  a  more  complex  ancestral  condition  of  limb,  in 
reference  to  the  application  of  that  limb  to  a  more  vigorous  kind 
of  locomotion.  Viewing  the  framework  of  such  limb,  here,  in 
merely  its  archetypal  relations,  we  remark  that  the  supporting 
arch  is  incomplete,  as  in  most  Manunals ;  the  pleurapophysis,  a,  h, 
is  expanded  into  a  *  scapula,'  with  its  coalesced  haemapophysis  as  a 
*  coracoid  '  process,  ib.  A.  The  first  segment  of  the  appendage  is 
modified  as  *  humerus,'  a ;  the  second  segment  as  '  radius,'  o,  with 
which  has  coalesced  the  process  s,  u,  developed  in  most  MammalB 
as  '  ulna.'  In  the  blastema  between  the  second  and  third  ray  have 
been  formed  a  cluster  of  ossicles  called  *  carpal,'  to,  r,  s,  3 ;  the 
third  segment,  4,  5,  is  a  metacarpal,  and  with  it  are  connected  two 
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styliforra  appendages,  6,  7 ;  the  abortive  remnants  of  other  me- 
tacarpals. Next  follow  the  three  terminal  shorter  segments  of 
the  limb-ray  called  *  phalanges,'  13,  14,  15 ;  the  whole  forming  the 
*  digit '  which  answers  to  the  middle  finger,  ill,  in  the  pentadac- 
tyle  foot  of  beast  and  in  the  hand  of  man.  Gradational  steps  to  this 
perfect  condition  of  *  hand '  are  selected  from  the  Manunals  with 
claws,  in  fig.  191.  In  the  Unau  or  Two-toed  Sloth  {Bradypus 
didactylus),  the  digits  which  are  functionally  developed  answer  to 
the  second,  11,  and  third,  ill,  in  Man ;  the  fourth,  iv,  and  first,  I, 
are  represented  by  styliform  beginnings  of  their  metacarpals. 
The  carpal  ossicles  include  one,  «,  t,  answering  to  the  separate 
scaphoid,  s,  and  trapezium,  t,  in  Man,  a  *  lunare,'  /,  and  *  cunw- 
form,'  c,  a  *  trapezoides,'  d,  supporting  the  metacarpal  of  the  second 
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digit ;  a  '  magnum,*  m,  supporting  that  of  the  middle  digit,  and 
an  '  unciforme,'  u,  limited  to  the  rudiment  of  iv. 

In  the  huge  extinct  congener  of  the  Sloths  {Megatherium),  the 
fourth,  lY,  as  well  as  the  third  and  second  digits  are  developed, 
as  in  the  Bradypus  tridaetylus,  for  the  support  of  claws.  There 
is  a  metacarpal  of  the  fiAh  digit,  supporting  stunted  rudiments  of 
the  first,  1,  and  second,  2,  phalanges ;  the  first  digit  is  still  repre- 
sented by  a  like  rudiment  of  its  metacarpal,  i.  The  carpal 
ossicles  include,  as  in  Sloths,  a  '  scapho-trapezium,*  «,  t,  with  a 
well-marked  *  pisiforme,'  p,  and  a  larger  '  unciforme,'  v.  In  the 
Hycma  the  fifth  digit,  v,  is  functionally  developed :  the  first,  i, 
retains  the  rudimental  state.  The  scaphoid  and  lunare,  s,  /,  have 
here  coalesced :  the  trapezium,  /,  is  distinct,  but  very  small :  the 
nnciforme  supports,  as  usual,  the  metacarpals  of  the  fourth,  lY, 
and  fifUi,  Y,  digits.  In  the  Spider-Monkey  {AteltM),  the  meta- 
carpal representative  of  the  first  digit,  i,  is  longer:  the  scaphoid, 
«,  is  distinct,  and  the  'intermedium,*  /,  is  a  dismemberment 
thereof,  answering  to  e,  fig.  173,  YoL  I. 

In  the  Orang  the  carpus  also  has  the  dismembered  sca- 
phoid, $y  or  *  intermedium,'  ^,  The  inner  digit,  i,  is  short  and 
feeble,  but  with  the  usual  mammalian  number  of  two  pha- 
langes. In  the  hand  of  Man,  this  digit,  which  is  the  last  to 
be  completed  in  that  class,  attains  its  highest  functional  deve- 
lopement :  it  is  articulated  in  such  a  way  and  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  be  opposable  to  any  of  the  joints  of  any  of  the  other  digits. 
Of  these  the  third,  ill,  which  is  the  most  constant  in  the  class,  is 
the  longest.  The  carpus  con- 
sists of  eight  bones  in  two 
rows;  the  first  including  the 
undivided  '  scaphoides,*  t,  *  lu- 
nare,' /,  *  cuneiforme,*  c,  *  pisi- 
£oTme,*p;  the  second  including 
*  trapezium,'  /,  *  trapezoides,* 
d,  *  magnum,'  m,  *  unciforme,' 

U.        These    names,     suggested  pane  TCh  tm  «ppeiidMe.  BmlmmmMttUtttmt. 

by  the  shapes  and  proportions 

of  the  carpal  bones  in  the  human  skeleton,  become  arbitrary  signs 

cf  theix  homologues  in  lower  animals. 

The  appendage  of  the  pelvic  arch  may  be  wholly  wanting,  as 
in  Sirenia  and  most  Cetacea,  or  represented  by  a  two-jointed  ray, 
as  in  the  Ri^t  Whale,  fig.  192,  and  fig.  159, 65, 66 ;  articulated  to 
two  elements,  68  and  64,  of  the  pelvic  arch,  which,  as  in  Fishes, 
are  looedly  suspended  in  the  flesh. 
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The  sucecs&iive  gradational  steps   Lty   which  the  pentadactTle 
condition  of  the  limb  or  appendage  is  attained  are  selected  fra|M 
the  series  of  hoofed  Mammals  in  fig.  193.  ^| 

The  pelvic  limb,  fig.  195,  shows  the  same  monodactyle  sim- 
plicity as  the  [tectoral  onC;,  in  the  Horse.  The  ossicles  developed 
in  the  connective  substance  between  the  second  and  third  prin- 
cipal segments  of  the  long-jointed  ray,  are  the  '  astragalus, 
*  caloaneum,'  c/,  '  naviculare,'  s,  *  mesocuneiforme,*  cm,  *  ectx>cui 
forme,'  ee,  *  cuboides,'  h.  The  metacarpal  sup|M>rting  tlie 
joints  fir  *  [»balanges'  of  the  digit  articulates  chiefly  with  the  ecto- 
cuneifonn,  p,  which  accords  in  size.  The  largely  developed  digit, 
or  continuation  of  the  main  Urab-ray ,  fig.  1 93,  answers  to  the  third, 
I II »  of  the  pentftdactyle  foot.  At  its  base  are  rudiments  of  the 
metata,rsal3  of  the  second,  ii,  and  fourth,  iv,  digits.  In  the  Ox 
the  naviculare,  ib,  «,  is  connate  with  the  '  cuboides,'  b  :  and,  as  thk 
supports  one-half  of  the  single  metatarsal,  such  half  is  held  to  be 
the  developed  homologiic  of  the  rudimental  fourth  metatarsal 
in  the  Horse :  whilst  the  half  supportetl  by  the  *  ectocuneifomlc,' 
ce^  in  the  Ox,  is  held  to  answer  to  the  metatarsal  of  the  develo 
digit.  111,  in  the  Horse. 


Elephant. 


RllitK>poUniu9. 


Embryology  here  lends  partial  proof  to  this  view  :  the  80-callc»l 
*  cannon-bone'  being  developed  from  a  single  centre   and 
physca  in  the  Horse,  and  from  a  pair  of  shafts  or  centres 
epiphyses  in   the   Ox :    it  accordingly  supports  a   pair  of 
which  answer   to  the  third,   in,  and  fourth,  iv,  in  the  pen' 
dactyle  foot.      The  Camel  and  Giraffe   have  not  rudiments  ^^ 
any  other  toes  :    in  the  Ox  such  rudiments  of  the  distal  parts  of 
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the  second,  il,  and  fiftli,  v,  digits  are  appended  to  the  coalesced 
metatarsals  of  the  funetioritd  pair  of  toes,  ill  and  IV, 

In  the  mioccne  fossil  Horse  {Hipparitm,  fig.  194)  a  similar  pair 
of  *  spurious '  hoofs,  ii,  it\  dangled  behind  the  maiu  toe,  iii,  com- 
pleting the   digitf?,  it  and  v\  indicated  by  the  '  splint-bones '  or 
proximal  parts  of  the  metatarsals  in  the  modern  Horse,  fig.  193, 
II,    IT,  but  stunted   in  growth.       lu  the  eocene  Pulceothcrium 
these  digits  were  nearly  cfjual  in  size  to  the  middle  one.      The 
Rhinoceros  at  the  present  day  [>rescrves  these  proportions  of  the 
toes,  II,  III,  IV,  but  with  shorter  and  more  massive  proportions  of 
the  whole  foot.     Accordingly,  in  fig,  193,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
*  mesocuncifonne,'  cm,  and  '  cuboides,'  i,  have  a  larger  j>ropor- 
tional  feize  than  in  the  Horse  ;  but  the  structure  of  the  tarsus  is 
essentially  the  same  :    the  cuboid.  A,  articulates  directly  with  the 
calcaneura,  cl\  the  na'viculare,  j,  intervenes  between 
the  two  Cuneiform  bones  and  the  astragalus,  a.      The 
affinity  of  these  *  [lerissodactylcs  *  is  obvious,  and  the 
closer  links  of  athliation  arc  supphod  by  the  extinct 
fonns  above  cited.     In  like  manner  we  find  the  affinity 
of  the  Ox  and  Hippopotamus  illustrated  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  hind-foot,  the  Hog  holding  a  similar  inter- 
mediate step  in  the  developement  of  the  toes,  iv  and 
V.    In  the  tarsus  the  cuboid,  A,  and  tnwiculare.,  s,  show 
the  same  near  eipiality  of  sii^e,  but  tbcy  are  distinct 
l>one8  in  the    Hipp^ipotanius   as    in  utl    Artiodactyles 
except  the  restricted  or  horned  Ruminants:  a  mesocu- 
neiforme,  rm,  now  supports  the  metutarsul  of  the  toe, 
II,   that  of  the  fifth,  v,  articulates   with    the  cuboid. 
In  the  Elephant  the  innermost  digit,  i,  is  present — the 
last  t^>  appear  in  the  ungulate  as  in  the  unguiculate 
series,  and  the  tarsal   group   shows   the  completeness 
which  it  manifests  in  Man.     The  human  anatomist  will 
recognise  the  astragalus,  «,  calcaneum,  cl,  na\ncnlare,  s,  extended 
transversely  and  presenting  iirtii-ular  facets  to  the  three  *  cunei- 
form'bones,  *  internal,'  *  miildle,'  and  '  external,' which  for  con- 
venience of  definition  I  have  called  '  entocuneiform,'    c/,  *mcso- 
coneiform,'  cm,  '  ertncuncifonn,'  ce\  the  '  cuboides,'  //,  supports  as 
usual  the  metatarsals  of  the  fuurth  and  fifth  toes.      The  toe,  i,  has 
a  short  metatarsal   and  some  bony  representative   ctf  a  phalanx 
imbedded  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  hoof:  the  other  toes  have 
the   normal   complement  of  phalanges,  wliich,   in    Mamnntlia,  do 
not  exceed  (save  in    Citarea)  three  in  number,  nor  two  in  the 
tnnennost  digit,  i,  in  both  pectoral  and  pelvir  limbs. 
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The  *  serial  homology '  of  the  parts  of  the  respective  arches  of 
these  limbs  is  illustrated  in  Vol.  I.  p.  188.  In  the  limbs  them- 
selves, or  appendages  of  the  arches,  the  femur,  fig.  195,  a,  answers 
to,  or  is  the  homotype  of,  the  humerus,  fig.  190,  a ;  the  tibia,  fig. 
195,  u,  is  the  homotype  of  the  radius,  fig.  190,  o ;  the  fibula,  fig. 
195,  1,  2,  of  the  ulna,  «,  u:  the  tarsus  repeats  the  carpus,  the 
metatarsus  the  raetacarpift,  and  the  three  phalanges,  as  respec- 
tively named  *  proximal,*  *  middle,'  and  *  distal '  or  *  ungual.'  In 
the  tarsus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cuboid,  in  the  *  Elephant,'  fig. 
193,  bi  supports  the  two  outer  metatarsals,  as  does  the  unciforme 
the  two  outer  metacarpals,  in  the  Orang  and  Man,  fig.  191,  ic: 

the  cctocuneiform  in  the  tarsus,  ce,  and 
the  *  magnum '  in  the  carpus,  m,  re- 
spectively support  the  middle  digit,  ill: 
the  mesocuneiforme,  mc,  holds  the 
same  'serial'  relation  to  the  trape- 
zoides,  </,  and  the  *  entocuneiform,'  «c, 
to  the  '  trapezium,*  t.  The  bone  of  die 
carpus,  fig.  191,  «,  in  Man  articulates 
with  the  three  innermost  carpals  of  the 
second  row ;  and,  in  the  Orang,  bat 
in  a  divided  state,  s  and  «',  leaves  a 
larger  share  of  the  wrist-joint  with  the 
radius  to  the  bone  /,  and  in  the  same 
degree  tends  to  repeat  in  the  carpus 
the  position  and  connections  of  the  bone 
s  in  the  tarsus :  so  I  infer  that  the 
carpal  scaphoid  and  tarsal  naviculare 
are  homotypes :  the  carpal  lunare,  fig. 
191,  /,  answers  to  the  tarsal  astragalQS» 
and  the  carpal  cuneiforme  and  pisi- 
forme  to  the  tarsal  calcaneum,  in  which 
bone  the  lever-process  forming  the 
*heel'  more  immediately  repeats  the 
pisiforme,  which  also  in  many  quadru- 
peds, fig.  1 9 1 ,  /7,  Hysena,  makes  a  *  heel- 
like '  projection  in  the  carpus. 

§  178.  Special  Homologies. — Asdiat 
which  is  engendered  by  a  Mammal  i> 
mammalian  from  its  beginning,  eadi 
step  of  its  building  up  has  the  finish- 
ing of  the  Mammal  for  its  end,  aod 
shows  it  the  more  as  it  nears  the  goal.     The  developemental  phe* 
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nomena  of  the  head  neither  supersede  nor  can  supply  the  better 
evidences  of  homology  afforded  by  relative  position  and  connec- 
tions any  more  than  do  those  of  the  foot.  The  cannon-bone  of 
the  ox  is  developed  from  three  terminal  and  two  middle  centres 
of  ossification ;  but  embryology  does  not  show  which  of  these 
signify  bones  distinct  in  other  Mammals :  it  is  neither  here  nor 
elsewhere  the  criterion  of  homology.  In  the  foregoing  account 
of  the  Mammalian  modifications  of  the  Vertebrate  skeleton,  the 
general  and  serial  homologies  are  given,  as  determined  in  my 
work  on  the  Vertebrate  Archetype.  But  as  a  few  of  the  special 
homoli^es  of  cranial  bones  are  still  unaccepted  by  fellow-labourers 
in  this  field  of  anatomy,  I  offer  the  following  remarks  in  excuse 
for  the  retention  of  my  opinions  on  such  moot-points. 

To  rightly  determine  the  cranial  bones   in  Manunals,  as  in 
Birds,  we  must  pass  to  their  investigation  from  the  previously 
determined  bones  in  the  skull  of  an  inferior  Vertebrate.      Thus, 
placing  the  skull  of  a  young  Ostrich  or  Apteryx,  showing  the 
sutures,  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  low,  bird-like  Monotreme 
{Eehidna/iag.  197),  we  find  that  the  transversely  extended,  medially 
notched  occipital  coddyle,  in  the  Bird,  fig.  27,  has  become  bisected 
or  divided  into  two  in  the  Mammal,  fig.  202  ;  each  moiety  being 
developed  whoUy  {Echidna)  or  in  great  part  (some  Cetacea)  from 
the  exoccipital,  2.      The  basioccipital  either  wants,  or  developes 
only  the  lower  end  of,  the  divisions  of  the  occipital  condyle.     The 
exoccipital,  in  most  Mammals,  sends  off  a  'paroccipital '  process,4,  as 
in  Birds.  The  basi-,  ex-(2),  and  super-(3)occipitals  coalesce  into  one 
bone,  but  rarely  are  fused,  as  in  Birds,  with  the  sense-capsule  and 
s^inent  in  advance.  The  basisphenoid,  fig.  202, 5,  differs  from  that 
of  the  Bird,figs.  27, 32,  in  not  being  coossified  with  the  presphenoid, 
9 :  laterally  it  contributes  to  form  part  of  the  otocrane  and  tym- 
panum, in  advance  of  which  it  articulates  with  the  alisphenoid,  figs. 
196, 197, 6.     In  the  Echidna  a  bone,  fig.  197,  8,  coossified  with  or 
aiudiyloBed  to  the  outside  of  the  petrosal,  expands  beyond  it  to  arti- 
culate with  the  ex-(2)  and  8uper-(3)occipitals,  with  tiie  parietals,  7, 
and  the  alisphenoids,  6.    This  bone,  in  many  other  Mammals,  deve- 
lopes a '  mastoid '  process,  as  in  Birds :  it  is  developed,  as  in  them, 
in  and  frcnn  the  lateral  cranio-cartilage  enveloping  the  otic  capsule : 
it  is  plainly  the  homologue  of  8  in  the  Bird,  fig.  1 96.  Between  s  and 
c  in  Echidna  there  is  a  vacuity  in  the  bony  skulL    The  parietal,  7, 
is  relatively  larger,  the  frontal,  n,  is  smaller,  than  in  the  Bird. 
The  nasal,  is,  is  simply  elongate,  in  Echidna  as  in  Rhea  :  it  does 
not  bifhrcate  anteriorly  by  sending  down  a  maxillary  prong  or  pro- 
cess as  in  the  Ostrich,  fig.  196,  is,  and  most  Birds  :  but  it  is  longer 
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and  articulated,  or  is  united,  throughout  its  length,  with  its  fellow 
in  the  Mammal.  The  premaxillarj,  ss,  is  correlatively  shorter  in 
the  Mammal,  not  medially  confluent  nor  sending  off  a  nasal  process 
from  the  symphysis,  as  in  the  Bird.  The  maxillary,  ai,  is  larger, 
and  the  nasal  process,  of  which  the  heginning  is  shown  in 
Struthio,  is  a  broad  and  high  plate  in  Echidna  and  most  othn 
Mammals.      The  hind  part  of  the  maxillary  imites  with  a  malar, 
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flg.  197,  26,  styliform  in  JEchidna  and  some  BrutOjOS  it  is  in  Birds, 
flg.  196,  26.  The  bone,  27,  articulates  with  26,  but  expands  in 
JEchidna,  as  in  Chelonians,  as  it  extends  backward,  and  applies 
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itself,  in  most  Mammals,  to  close  the  gap  in  the  side-wall  of  the 
cranium  left  between  s  and  6,  before  articulating  with  the  tym- 
panic, 28 :  it  also  developes  the  articular  surface  for  the  mandible, 
29-32.  This  is  one  of  the  marked  modifications  of  the  squa- 
mosal in  the  Mammalian  class.  The  retroduced  part  or  append- 
age of  the  upper  jaw  again  affords  the  joint  to  the  lower  jaw,  as  in 
the  Plagiostomous  Fishes :  but  the  common  pedicle,  28,  is  reduced 
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in  the  Mammal  mainly  to  the  support  of  the  ear-drum,  the  accessory 
function  with  which  it  is  charged  wholly  or  in  part  in  all  air- 
breathing  Vertebrates. 

Remove  27  and  28  from  the  cranium  of  the  Bird  and  Monotreme, 
as  in  figs.  196  and  197,  and  the  homology  of  the  remaining  cranial 
bones,  especially  of  2,  3,  8,  6,  is  unmistakable.  The  mastoid,  9, 
in  both  Bird  and  Monotreme,  is  developed  from  cartilage  ;  arti- 
culates posteriorly  with  2,  8,  superiorly  with  7,  anteriorly  with  6 ; 
coossifies  internally  with  the  petrosal,  and  gives  attachment 
inferiorly  to  the  bone,  28,  which  supports  wholly  or  in  part  the 
*  membrana  tympani.'  The  squamosal,  27,  is  a  backward  prolon- 
gation of  the  bar,  2fi,  attaching  the  upper  jaw  to  the  tympanic ;  it 
is  developed  in  the  embryonal  scaffolding  external  to  the  proper 
cranial  cartilage;  it  articulates  posteriorly  with  the  tympanic, 
28.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  cranium  in  Birds, 
and  is  equally  excluded  from  that  cavity  in  Ceiacea,  fig.  198,  in 
most  Ruminants,  fig.  140, 
and  in  many  Rodents:  the 
supplementary  function 
of  completing  such  cra- 
nial wall  is  peculiarly 
mammalian,  and  does  not 
supersede  the  share  taken 
in  such  lateral  wall    by 

.  •'  Section  of  cnnlaiD,  Porpolir. 

8  and  6,  m  all  Verte- 
brates. Moreover,  27  constitutes  the  hinder  and  major  part  of 
the  zygomatic  arch  in  both  Birds  and  Mammals,  as  in  most  Rep- 
tile ;  with  such  homologically  unimportant  modifications  of  shape 
as  are  exemplified  in  the  Turtle  and  Crocodile  (Vol.  I.  figs.  91 
and  95,27),  and  in  the  figures  26, 140, 196, 197,27,  of  the  present 
Volume. 

The  bony  pedicle  which  suspends  the  mandible  to  the  side- 
processes  of  the  craniimi,  is  that  which  is  marked  28  in  the  Fish 
(Vol.  I.  figs.  81, 84),  the  Serpent  (figs.  96, 97),  the  Tortoise  (figs.  91 
and  92),  and  the  Crocodile  (figs.  93,  95).  As  those  side-processes 
are  homotypes  of  the  transverse  processes  (par-  di-apophyses)  of  the 
trunk-vertebne,  so  28  bears  the  same  serial  relation  to  the  *  pleura- 
pophyses,*  the  mandibular  rami  completing  *  haemapophysially  '  the 
inferior  or  haemal  arch  of  the  cranial  segment.  This  vertebral 
character  is  shown  in  the  developement  of  the  Vertebrate  skull : 
the  simple  rib-like  cartili^e  formed  in  the  second  (counting  back- 
ward) of  the  embryonal,  *  visceral,'  or  haemal  arches,  manifests 
always  its  upper  or  *  pleurapophysial  *  and  its  lower  or  '  haemafK>- 
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physial '  portions :  and  these  are  more  equal  in  length  in  Birds  and 
Haematocrya  than  in  Mammals ;  for  the  embryo  of  a  highly  modi- 
fied and  advanced  class  early  shows  the  characters  of  its  class, 
which  become  deceptive  when  exclusively  used  as  a  light  to 
general  vertebral  homologies.  The  true  guide  to  the  homology 
of  28  is  its  articular  connections  to  one  or  more  cranial  diapo- 
physes :  in  Fishes  and  Crocodiles,  e.g.,  to  the  post-frontal  and 
mastoid,  in  Lizards  and  Snakes  to  the  mastoid,  in  Birds  to  the 
mastoid  and  paroccipital,  in  Mammals  to  the  mastoid.  The  con- 
nection with  the  squamosal  is  later  and  supplementary  in  the 
Vertebrate  series. 

The  tympanic  pedicle  undergoes  various  and  extreme  modifi- 
cations in  relation  to  the  functions,  as  various,  allotted  to  the 
second  haemal  arch  (counting  backward)  in  the  head.  In  Fishes, 
much  of  the  mechanical  partof  the  respiratory  functions  is  performed 
by  the  *  tympano-mandibular '  arch :  hence  the  length,  subdivision, 
and  resultant  elasticity  of  the  suspensory  piers  or  pediclea  In 
air-breathing  Hamatocrya  the  branchial  duty  ceases ;  but  a  special 
organ  of  sense,  claiming  more  direct  relation  with  the  air,  presses 
the  tympanic  pedicle  into  a  service  unknown  to  it  in  the  water- 
breathers.  In  Cheloniot  fig.  91  (Vol.  I.),  the  tympanic,  as,  is 
developed  to  form  a  frame  for  the  ear-drum,  and  it  contributes 
more  or  less  of  that  frame  in  Crocodiles,  Lizards,  and  Birds :  it 
has  least  concern  with  the  tympanum  in  Serpents ;  and,  as  these 
are  exclusively  air-breathers,  as  is  restricted  to  its  function  of 
suspending  the  mandible,  and  retains  most  of  its  simple  rib-like 
form  as  it  descends  from  the  lengthened  diapophysis,  s,  fig.  97 
(Vol.  I.)  to  the  dentigerous  haemapophysis,  si.  The  proximal  arti- 
cular end  of  the  tympanic  may  have  a  double  condyle,  as  in  some 
Fishes  and  Birds,  a  single  condyle,  as  in  Lizards  and  Serpents,  or  a 
sutural  margin  for  fixed  junction,  as  in  Chelonia,  fig.  91,  as,  and 
Crocodilia,  fig.  95,  28.  Such  is  its  mode  of  articulation  in  all  Mam- 
mals, in  which  class  it  manifests  its  extreme  simplicity  of  function 
and  reduction  of  size.  To  the  ear-drum,  which  it  sustains,  ia 
articulated,  in  Birds,  a  columelliform  *  stapes,'  by  the  intermedium 
of  a  cartilage  ;  and  in  Monotreraes  and  Marsupials,  fig.  197,  </,  by 
the  intermedium  of  a  bone,  c.  This  ossicle  in  higher  Mammals  is 
divided  into  *  incus '  and  *  malleus,'  which,  like  the  columelliform 
'  stapes '  in  Birds  and  Keptiles,  is  developed,  as  in  fig.  444,  B,  e 
(Vol.  I.),  in  connection  with,  but  not  like  the  tympanic  {d)  and 
mandible  in  and  from,  the  periphery  of  the  primary  *  visceral ' 
or  haemal  cartilaginous  arch,  called,  from  its  discoverer, '  Meckel's 
cartilage.' 
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Having  premised  so  much  in  reference  to  the  Mammalian 
skeleton  generally  or  typically,  its  main  modifications  as  exem- 
plified in  the  several  orders  of  the  class,  will  next  be  noticed. 

§  179. — Skeleton  of  Monotremata. — A.  Vertebral  Column. — The 
principal  osteological  characters  of  this  order  are : — The  extension 
of  the  *  coracoid,'  fig.  1 99,  52,  o,  as  in  Birds  and  Lizards,  from  the 
scapula,  51,  to  the  sternum,  5,  and  anchy losing  at  full  growth  with 
the  scapula,  as  at  G,  fig.  199 ;  the  epicoracoid,  ib.  n,  as  in  Lizards  ; 
the  marsupial  bones,  ib.  x,  x;  the  supplementary  tarsal  bone, 
ib.  df  supporting  the  perforated  spur,  e,  in  the  male ;  the  long 
persistence  of  distinct  pleurapophyses,  ply  in  the  vertebra  dentata. 
Both  the  genera  have  twenty-six  *true  vertebrae,'  of  which 
2QQ  seven  are  cervical;  but  the  Ornithorhynchus 

has  seventeen  and  the  Echidna  sixteen  dor- 
sals, the  lumbar  vertebrae  being  three  in  the 
latter,  and  reduced  to  the  lacertian  number 
two  in  the  Ornithorhynchus. 

The  intervertebral  substance  is  dense  and 
fibrous  at  its  periphery,  fig.  200,  a,  but  the 
fluid  central  part,  &,  fills'  a  more  definite 
ca^-ity  in  the  Echidna  than  in  higher  Mam- 
mals.' 
i.umi.wTortci)r»,  Intel-  In  the  dorsal  vertebrae  the  nerves  perforate 

vertebral  cavities,  Ediidua.  * 

the  neurapophyses ;  but  escape,  as  usual,  at 
their  intervals  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions.  The  dorso- 
lumbar  neural  spines  are  short  and  subequal,  fig.  201.  The 
ribs  of  the  first  six  dorsals  have  ossified  sternal  portions  which 
articulate  with  the  sternum ;  in  the  succeeding  vertebrae  to  the 
fifteenth  the  sternal  portions  are  cartilaginous,  expanded,  and 
overlap  each  other,  fig.  199  ;  the  last  two  pairs  of  ribs  termi- 
nate freely.  Most  of  the  vertebral  ribs  articulate  over  the  in- 
terspace of  their  own  and  the  antecedent  centrum ;  a  small 
tubercle  defines  the  neck  of  the  rib,  save  in  the  last  four ;  but, 
save  in  the  first  and  second,  does  not  articulate  with  the  dia- 
pophysis.  The  first  dorsal  pleurapophysis  is  broad,  the  others 
are  cylindrical  and  slender ;  cartilage  is  interposed  between  the 
bony  pleur-  and  haem-apophyses  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebra*, 
as  in  the  Crocodile.  The  sternum  consists  of  four  bones  in 
Ornithorhynchus,  and  of  five  in  Echidna.  The  first,  fig.  199,  », 
is  an  unusually  expanded  *  manubrium,'  receives  the  haema[H>- 
physes  of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  supports  a  large  T-shaped 
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episternum,   ib.    t.      The   sacrum  consists   of  two  vertebrae  in 
Ornithorhynchusy  and  of  three  in  Echidna. 

There  are  thirteen  caudal  vertebrae  in  the  Echidna,  fig.  201. 
The  first  is  the  largest,  with  broad  transverse  processes,  the  rest 
progressively  diminishing,  and  reduced,  in  the  six  kst,  to  the 
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Skeleton  of  Echidna,    lxxiu.* 


central  element.  The  Omithorhjnchus,  fig.  199,  has  twenty-one 
caudal  vertebrae,  of  which  all  but  the  last  two  have  transverse 
processes,  and  the  first  eleven  have  also  spinous  and  articular 
processes.  The  pleurapophysial  parts  of  the  transverse  processes 
are  distinguishable  in  half-grown  animals.  The  transverse  pro- 
cess^ are  broad  and  depressed ;  they  graduaUy  increase  in  length 
to  the  tenth  caudal,  then  as  gradually  diminish  to  the  twentieth ; 
their  extremities  are  expanded,  and,  from  the  fifth  backward,  are 
thickened  and  tuberculate.  The  spinous  processes  progressively 
diminish  in  height  from  the  first  caudaL  Hypapophyses  are 
developed  from  the  bodies  of  the  third  to  the  nineteenth  caudal 
vertebra  inclusive ;  but  there  are  no  haemapophyses  articulated  to 
the  vertebral  interspaces,  as  in  many  Marsupials.  In  the  Echidna 
hypapophyses  are  absent ;  but  rudiments  of  haemapophyses  are 
connected  with  the  interspaces  of  one  or  two  of  the  middle  ver- 
tebrae of  the  tail.  The  caudal  vertebrae  in  the  Omithorhynchua 
are  of  nearly  the  same  length  to  the  two  last ;  they  progressively 
diminish  in  vertical  diameter  as  they  recede  from  the  tnmk,  and 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  breadth  and  flatness ;  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  the  Beaver  and  of  the 
Cetacea ;  the  horizontally  extended  tail  having  a  similar  r^* ' 
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to  the  frequent  need  winch  an  a«]uatic  animal  with  hot  blood  and 
a  quick  respiration  of  air  has  to  ascend  rapidly  to  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

The  cerviral  vertehrse,  fig.  186,  have  short  and  broad  centrums 
confluent  with  neurapojithjsea ;  the  former  developing  a  par-  the 
latter  a  di-apophysl.s  :  the  pleurapophyais,  /)/,  is  short  and  broad,  and 
circumscribes  the  '  vertehrarterial '  canal  by  junction  with  bijth  the 
transverse  processes :  wliich  joints  in  the  last  five  ccrvicals  are 
obliterated  earlier  in  Oniithorhtfnchus  than  in  Echidna,  In  the 
hitter  not  any  of  the  cei'^acals  have  zygapophyses  save  the  atlas. 
The  true  oentrum  of  this  vertebra  supports  a  great  part  of  its  neural 
arch,  and  long  continues  distinct  from  that  of  the  axis  :  it  has  a  long 
*  otlontoid  '  process.  The  lower  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas  sends 
off  in  Onnthorht/nchus  a  pair  of  long  divergent  hypapophyses. 

B.  ShuU, — The  fikuU  in  both  genera  of  Monotremnta  is  long 
and  low,  but  characterised  by  a  relatively  larger  cranium  in  pro- 
liortion  to  the  face  than  in  most  Marsu]iials.  The  parietes  of 
the  expanded  cerebral  cavity  are  rounded,  and  their  outer  surface 

is  smooth.  These  characters 
are  most  conspicuous  in  the 
Echidna,  in  which  the  jaws  are 
slender,  elongated,  and  gradu- 
ally diminish  forward  to  an  ob- 
tuse point,  so  that  the  whole 
ekull  resembles  the  half  of  a 
pear  split  lengthwise.  The  facial 
angle  of  the  Echidna  is  .36°,  that 
of  the  Ornithorhynchus  20°, 
being  almost  the  lowest  in  the 
manuniferous  class.  The  cra- 
nial bones  and  their  constituent 
pieces  continue  longer  distinct 
in  the  Echidna  than  in  the  Or- 
nithorhynchus, in  which  they 
ultimately  coalesce  to  a  degree 
resembling  that  iu  Birds. 

In  the  Echidna  the  basiocci- 
pital,  fig.  202,  1,  is  flat  and 
hexaconttl,  with  the  hind-border 
notched  to  complete  below  the 
large  vertical  '  ftvramen  mag- 
num,* and  contributing  to  the 
these  are  large  and  formed  chiefly 
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1>V  the  ex(»ccipitals,  fig.  203, 2, 2,  whicli  arc  separated  above  the  fora- 
men Dxagnum  by  a  notch,  closed  by  membrane,  in  the  recent  state. 
The  superoccipital,  ib.  3,  is  a  transversely  oblong  quadrilateral 
plate,  articulated  by  *  harmonia,'  not  only  with  the  cxoccipitals, 
but  with  the  large  mastoids,  8,  and  anteriorly  with  tJjc  parietals, 
fig.  197,  7.  The  basisphcnoid,  fig,  202,  5,  supports  laterally  a 
jiair  of  alisphenoids,  fig.  197,  6,  which  are  notchecl  posteriorly  by 
the  trigeminal  nerves,  and  expand  as  they  rise  to  articulate  with 
the  parietals,  7,  the  mastoid,  s,  and  anteriorly  with  tlie  orbito- 
sphcnoid  and  frontal,  u.  The  mast^nd,  8,  is  chicHy  cimspicuous  by 
its  great  size,  in  the  Echidna,  an<l  the  share  which  it  takes,  con- 
jointly with  the  j>etrosal,  in  the  fonnation  of  the  lateral,  lower  and 
posterior  parts  of  the  cranial  cavity  :  in  this  character  it  retains 
much  of  its  ornithic  condition,  fig.  196,  8.  The  small  vacuity, 
left  in  the  Monotremc,  between  the  mastoid  and  alisphcnnid,  is 
closed  by  the  application  thereto  of  the  posteriorly  expanded  squa- 
moeal,  fig.  197,  27.  The  pre- 
sphenoid,  fig.  202,  9,  is  con- 
nate with  orbitosphenoids,fig. 
197,  10,  pierced  by  the  small 
optic  nerves :  the  frontals.  1 1 , 
expand  as  they  rise,  but  with- 
out developing  superorbitiil 
ridges,  and  meet  at  a  toothless 
suture  along  the  middle  of  the 
narrow  forehead.  The  vomer 
and  prefrontals  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  connection  with  enormous  and  obscurincf  tur- 
binals,  supporting  an  olfactory  organ  of  vast  extent.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  frontals  is  largely  overlapped  by  the  bases  of  the  nasal 
bones,  which  encroach  ui>on  the  iuterorbital  space.  These,  fig. 
197,  15,  receive  the  upper  edge  of  the  maxillary  into  a  groove  at 
their  outer  margin,  and  articulate  anteriorly  with  the  jireniaxil- 
laries,  ib.  S2,  which  meet  above  the  nasal  canal  in  front  of  the  na^al 
bones  for  an  extent  of  about  three  lines,  and  thus  exclusively 
form  the  boundary  of  the  single,  oval,  and  terminal  external 
nofttril.  Tlie  lower  or  palatal  process  of  the  premaxillary 
extends  backward  in  the  Tunn  of  a  long  and  slender  pointed 
process  which  is  wedged  into  a  fissure  of  tlte  maxillaiy.  The 
incisive  fissure  is  narrow  and  extends  from  the  premaxillary 
symphysis  some  way  between  the  palatine  plates  of  the  niaxil- 
laries.  The  palatines,  fig.  202,  so,  are  long  and  entire  where 
they  form  the  hinder  half  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  diverging 
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posteriorly  to  form  the  narrow  median  nasal  opening.  The 
roof  is  continued  by  the  pterygoids,  ib.  84  and  le',  which  articu- 
late, as  in  many  Birds,  with  the  tympanic,  e,  ss,  and  the  baai- 
sphenoid,  5.  Another  mark  of  ornithic  affinity  is  the  confluence 
of  the  malar  and  squamosal,  fig.  197,  27 :  unless  the  slender  pro- 
cess of  the  maxillary,  ib.  26,  may  represent  the  malar.  The 
tympanic  cavity  is  excavated  in  the  petromastoid  and  partly 
closed  by  the  slender  tympanic,  fig.  202,  28,  e,  which  sends  for^ 
ward  a  short  homologue  of  the  orbital  process  of  that  of  the 
bird:  about  three-fourths  of  the  ear-drum  are  attached  to  the 
tympanic,  and  one-fourth  to  the  mastoid :  the  plane  of  the  drum 
is  nearly  horizontal  and  looks  downward.  The  *  stapes '  is  colu- 
melliform,  fig.  197,  d:  one  cms  of  the  incus  anchyloses  with  the 
reduced  tympanic  at  o ;  the  other  is  confluent  with  the  malleus,  e. 
The  lower  jaw  consists  in  the  Echidna,  fig.  197,  29-82,  of  two 
long  and  slender  styliform  rami  without  a  symphysial  joint,  but 
loosely  connected  together  at  their  anterior  extremities.  An 
angular  process,  so,  divides  the  horizontal  from  the  ascendii^ 
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ramus,  which  rises  at  an  open  angle  and  terminates  in  a  small 
oblong  convex  condyle,  29.  A  short  obtuse  coronoid  process,  3ii 
extends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  horizontal  ramus  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  angle  as  the  condyle  is  behind  it.  The  rest  of 
the  ramus  is  rounded  like  a  rib,  and  diminishes  to  the  anterior 
extremity.  The  dental  canal  commences  below  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess  and  divides  in  its  progress,  one  branch  terminating  near  the 
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middle  of  the  smooth  alveolar  border,  the  other  close  to  the  end 
of  the  ramus.  In  no  mammiferous  animal  does  the  lower  jaw 
bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  skull  or  to  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton  as  in  the  Echidna. 

In  the  Ornithorhynchus  the  lower  jaw,  fig.  204,  E,  is  much 
more  developed.  Each  ramus  conunences  posteriorly  by  a  large 
convex  condyle.  The  ascending  ramus  is  nearly  horizontal, 
flattened  below,  and  continued  upward  in  the  form  of  a  low 
vertical  compressed  plate,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  deep 
fossa.  The  ascending  is  continued  by  a  gentle  curve  into  the 
horizontal  ramus,  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  very  feebly  in- 
dicated. The  horizontal  ramus  suddenly  expands  and  sends  off 
above  in  the  same  transverse  line  two  short  obtuse  processes,  both 
of  which  might  be  termed  *  coronoid ; '  this  structure  is  peculiar 
to  the  Omithorhynchus.  The  innermost  process,  c,  although 
the  largest,  is  the  superadded  structure,  as  it  affords  insertion  to 
the  internal  pterygoid.  The  socket,  d,  e,  for  the  horny  grinder, 
is  shallow ;  its  floor  is  perforated  by  several  large  foramina.  The 
dental  canal  divides ;  one  branch  opens  by  a  wide  elliptical  fora- 
men on  the  outside  of  the  ramus  immediately  anterior  to  the 
alveolus,  the  other  terminates  at  the  lower  part  of  the  end  of  the 
ramus.  The  rami  of  the  jaw  converge  and  are  united  at  a  sym- 
physis of  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  there  they  become 
expanded  and  flattened,  then  again  disunite,  and  are  continued 
forward  as  two  spatulate  processes,  6,  which  diverge  from  each 
other  to  their  broad  rounded  terminations, 
and  are  situated  just  behind  the  inflected 
extremities  of  the  similarly  separated  pre- 
maxillaries,  ib.  A,  and  fig.  205, 22.  On  the 
outer  sides  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
broad  symphysis  are  the  long  and  narrow 
sockets  of  the  two  anterior  trenchant  homy 
teeth.  The  Monotremes  differ  from  the 
Marsupials  in  the  absence  of  ^e  inflected 
process  developed  from  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

The  exoccipitals,  fig.  205,  2,  b,  and 
Bnperoccipital,  ib.  3,  are  separate  in  the 
skull  of  the  young  Omithorhynchus  here 
figured  of  the  natural  size.  The  mastoid, 
ib.  e,  Cj  contributes  to  part  of  the  occi- 
pital surface,  and  advances  anteriorly  to  the  small  cranial  expan- 
sion of  the  squamosal  at  f.     This  expansion  does  not  exceed 
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in  size  the  glenoid  process,  which  it  meets  at  a  right  angle,  and 
from  the  union  of  which  the  zygomatic  process  is  continued  for- 
ward to  join  the  malar  process  of  the  maxillary :  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct malar  bone.  The  parietal,  ib.  7,  is  long  and  large,  undivided 
by  a  sagittal  suture,  from  the  place  of  which  a  bony  fabc  is 
developed  internally,  fig.  204,  b.  The  frontals  are  small,  and  in 
fig.  205,  h,  h,  retain  the  frontal  suture.  The  nasals,  ib.  n,  n,  are 
long  and  large  :  they  contribute  to  the  rim  of  the  orbit,  and  form 
the  posterior  half  of  the  large  bony  nostril,/?.  The  maxillary,  ib. 
»i,  after  sending  off  a  process  which  curves  over  the  antorbital 
foramen,  extends  forward,  divei^ing  from  the  nasal  to  form  the 
angular  fissure  which  receives  the  premaxillary,  o,  2S.  Each  of 
these  bends  inward  at  the  anterior  extremity,  but  is  separated 
by  a  wide  space.  There  is  a  small  prenasal  ossicle  at  /?,  fig.  205, 
and  by  fig.  204,  a.  The  vomer  forms  a  bony  vertical  septum 
dividing  the  nasal  cavity  from  the  presphenoid  forward.  The 
palatine  plate  of  the  maxillary,  fig.  204,  a,  21,  is  pierced  by  large 
oblique  canals  for  the  transmission  of  palatine  branches  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve.  The  bony  palate  is  continued  backward  entire 
between  the  large  shallow  alveoli,  g,  h,  of  the  upper  homy  molan 
to  the  posterior  nostrils,  t,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Crocodile 
in  their  backward  position.  The  sutures  defining  the  palatines 
and  pterygoids  are  soon  effaced. 

The  Omithorhynchus  differs  from  the  Echidna  in  the  large 
vacuities  behind  and  in  front  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  one 
representing  the  combined  jugular  and  precondyloid  foramen,  the 
other  the  foramen  ovale.  The  notch  above  the  foramen  magnum, 
fig.  204,  c,  is  better  defined  ;  as  is  also  the  orbit. 

There  is  a  small  lacrymal  foramen  at  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  orbit  in  both  the  genera  of  Monotremes ;  a  little 
lower  down  is  the  commencement  of  the  antorbital  canal.  This 
canal  branches  in  the  Echidna,  and  terminates  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  maxillaiy  bone  by  a  succession  of  small  foramina ;  but  in 
the  Omithorhynchus,  where  it  transmits  a  much  larger  sensi- 
tive nerve,  it  divides  into  three  canals,  of  which  one  emerges 
beneath  the  uncinated  process  of  the  maxillary  above  mentioned ; 
a  second  descends  and  opens  upon  the  palate;  and  the  third 
passes  forward  into  the  substance  of  the  facial  fork,  and  t«mi- 
nates  by  a  large  foramen  at  the  outside  of  the  premaxillary  bone. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  cranium  the  ridges  indicating  the  extent 
of  the  temporal  muscles  are  clearly  developed  in  the  Omitho- 
rhynchus, and  correspond  with  the  stronger  zygomata  and  the 
more    complete  apparatus  for  mastication    in    this  Monotreme. 
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Four  linear  impressions  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull 
diverge  from  the  middle  of  the  lambdoidal  ridge,  and  terminate 
at  the  temporal  ridges. 

The  interior  of  the  skull  offers  many  unusual  modifications. 
The  sella  turcica  is  elongated  and  narrow  in  both  Monotremes ; 
it  is  bounded  by  two  very  distinct  lateral  walls  in  the  Echidna. 
The  posterior  clinoid  processes  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
height  in  the  Omithorhynchus.  The  semicircular  canals  stand 
out  in  high  relief  in  this  species,  as  in  Birds.  In  the  Echidna 
the  olfactory  capsule  encroaches  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cranial  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  large  convex  protuberance,  and  a 
very  extensive  cribriform  plate  is  developed.  In  the  Omitho- 
rhynchus the  olfactory  tract  is  comparatively  small  in  the  form  of 
a  depression,  and  the  nerve  escapes  by  a  single  foramen  in  the 
prefrontal :  this  is  likewise  an  interesting  mark  of  affinity  to  the 
Bird  and  Reptile.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  interior 
of  the  skull  of  the  Omithorhynchus  is  the  bony  falx,  fig.  204,  B. 
This  is  not  present  in  the  Echidna.  The  tentorium  is  mem- 
branous in  both  Monotremes. 

C.  Bones  of  the  Limbs. — The  scapuloBy  fig.  199,  G  and  5i,  are 
c<Mnpre8sed  curved  plates,  vertical  in  position,  like  the  other 
pleurapophyses :  they  have  coalesced  with  their  hsemapophyses, 
the  coraooids,  5S  and  G,  o,  which  articulate  below  to  the  expanded 
haemal  s|Hne,  called  '  epistemum,'  /,  and  also  with  the  succeeding 
spine,  called '  manubrium,'  «,  or  first  bone  of  the  true  sternum. 
A  dismemboment  of  the  coracoid,  n,  extends  its  attachments  also 
to  the  elongated  T-shaped  epistemum. 

The  whole  scapula  is  broader,  thicker,  and  less  curved  in  the 
Echidna,  fig.  201,  si,  than  in  the  Omithorhynchus.  In  both 
Monotremes,  the  posterior  margin  or  costa  is  concave,  most  so  in 
the  Omithoihynchus,  and  in  both  it  is  turned  toward  the  trunk, 
so  that  the  subscapular  surface  looks  obliquely  forward  and 
inward.  The  articular  surface  is  divided  into  two  facets:  the 
one,  internal  and  flat,  articulates  with  the  coracoid;  the  other, 
external,  is  slightly  concave,  and  contributes,  with  a  similar  but 
narrower  concave  surface  of  the  coracoid,  to  form  the  glenoid 
cavity  Hat  the  humerus. 

The  coracoid,  fig.  199,  G,  o,  and  52,  early  coalesces  with  the 
scapula  in  the  Omithorhynchus;  it  maintains  its  independent 
condition  to  a  later  period  in  the  Echidna.  In  both  it  is  a  strong, 
sufoccHnpressed,  subelongate  bone,  expanded  at  both  ends :  one  of 
these  is  articulated  and  anchylosed  with  the  scapula,  as  above 
described ;  the  other  is  joined  to  the  anterior  and  external  facet 
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of  the  manubrium  stemi.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  coracoid 
is  concave  and  free ;  the  anterior  margin  is  straight  and  articu- 
lated with  a  narrower  *  epicoracoid '  in  the  Echidna  than  in  the 
Omithorhynchus. 

The  clavicles,  fig.  199,  m,  w?,  are  two  curved  styles,  extending 
from  the  acromion  along  the  transverse  bar  of  the  epistemum,  /. 
The  humerus,  ib.  53,  is  remarkable  for  its  shortness  and  breadth, 
especially  of  its  two  extremities.  There  is  a  small  sesamoid  os- 
sicle, above  the  internal  tuberosity,  answering  to  the  *  os  humero- 
capsulare'  in  the  shoulder-joint  of  Birds  (p.  67).  The  proximal 
expansion  terminates  by  a  broad  thick  convex  border,  the  middle 
part  of  which  is  developed  into  the  articular  head,  which  is  so 
adapted  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  that  the  bone  is  maintained  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  the  distal  expansion  is  nearly  verticaL 
The  deltoid  and  pectoral  crests  are  strongly  developed;  both 
condyles  are  remarkably  produced,  especially  the  internal  one, 
which  is  perforated,  fig.  199,  H,  a.  The  distal  articular  surface 
scarcely  occupies  a  fourth  part  of  that  broad  termination  of  the 
humerus:  it  presents,  in  the  Echidna,  fig.  201,  53,  a  convex 
tubercle,  which  is  broadest  in  front  for  the  articulation  of  the 
radius,  narrow  behind  for  that  of  the  ulna.  The  articular  sur- 
faces of  both  antibrachial  bones  are  concave :  so  that  the  elbow- 
joint  admits  freely  of  flexion  and  extension,  abduction  and  adduc- 
tion, but  is  restricted  in  the  movement  of  rotation. 

The  radius,  fig.  199,  54,  and  ulna,  ib.  55,  are  in  contact  and 
pretty  firmly  connected  together  through  nearly  their  whole  ex- 
tent; the  interosseous  space  being  reduced  to  a  slight  fissure. 
The  ubia  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  olecranon,  fig.  199,  i,  u, 
which  is  bent  forward  upon  the  humerus,  and  transversely  ex- 
panded at  its  extremity,  especially  in  the  Omithorhynchus,  in 
which  the  lower  or  inner  angle  of  the  expanded  extremity  is  con- 
siderably produced.  The  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  compressed,  and 
increases  in  breadth,  in  the  Echidna,  as  it  approaches  the  broad 
carpus.  In  the  Omithorhynchus  it  is  bent  like  the  italic  /,  is 
more  cylindrical,  and  more  suddenly  expanded  at  the  distal  end. 
The  radius  offers  little  worthy  of  notice,  except  that  in  the  Omi- 
thorhynchus it  is  flattened  next  the  ulna,  and  so  applied  to  that 
bone  as  to  prevent  altogether  a  rotation  of  the  hand  upon  the 
ulna.  In  the  Echidna  the  distal  articular  surface  of  the  ulna, 
fig.  207,  n,  presents  two  convex  trochleae  separated  by  a  median 
concavity ;  that  of  the  radius,  ib.  r,  offers  a  reverse  condition ; 
here  two  concavities  are  divided  by  a  median  convex  ridge :  all 
the  four  facets  at  the  carpal  joint  of  the  antibrachium  are  in  the 
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same  trmnsveree  line.  The  two  radial  concavities  receive  the  two 
articular  convexities  of  the  broafl  scaphalunar  bone,  fig.  206,  a ; 
the  two  convex  trochleie  of  the  ulna  j>lay  upon  two  conca^ntiea, 
one-half  of  each  of  which  is  contributed  by  the  cuneiform,  ib,  /-», 
and  piftifonn,  c.  This  complicated  joint  limitt;  the  movement  of 
the  hand  upon  the  for&-arm  to  flexion  and  extension. 

Notwithstanding  the  confluence  of  the  scaphoid  with  the  lunar 
bone  in  the  carpus  of  the  Echidna,  as  in  that  of  tlie  Marsupials 
and  Camivora,  it  includes  eight  ossicles,  a  small  sesamoid  bone, 
fig.  206,  X,  being  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  and  articulated  ^\'ith  the  scapholunar  bone,  a,  and 
radius.     The  distal  series  of  the  carpus  includes  the  four  nor- 
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Boo«a  of  thie  forefoot, 
ErkldiiA,  pMbaar  upeet. 


mal  bones,  the  trapezium,  ib.  d,  supi>orting  the  innermost  digit 
or  pollex,  the  trapezoides,  e,  the  index,  the  os  magnum,  f,  which 
ia  ahnost  the  smallest,  sustaining  the  medius,  and  the  unci- 
ibfrroe,  ff,  the  two  outer  digitii :  in  the  Oruithorhynchus  the  os 
mm  contributes  a  greater  share  to  the  articulation  with  the 
•finger. 
In  the  Echidna  all  the  bones  of  the  fore-extremity  are  rela- 
tively larger  and  stronger  than  in  the  Ornithorhynchus,  but  this 
difference  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  metacarpals  and  two 
first  rows  of  phalanges,  fig.  206,  A,  r,  A,  which  are  singularly 
jbort,  broad,  and  thick.  The  palm  is  strengthened  by  two  large 
ieeamoids  developed  in  tbe  flexor  tendons ;  these  are  sometimes 
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confluent,  fig.  207,  /.     The  number  of  phalanges  in  botli  Mono- 
treracs  is  the  same  as  in  other  Mammals,  viz.  two  to  the  thuc 
and  three  to  each  of  the  fingers.      This  is  not  the  case  in  am 
Saurian,  and  the  retention  of  the  Mammalian  type  at  the  {ici 
pheral  segment  of  the  limb,  with  the  singular  deviation  from 
at  the  central  aupporting  arch,  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkabl 
j)oint8  in  the  osteology  of  the  Monotremes. 

There  is  a  eesamoid  bone  at  the  palmar  aspect  of  each  of  tl 
distal  articulationfl  of  the  phalanges  in  tlie  Echidna,  fig.  207 
and  at  all  the  digital  articulations  in  the  Oraithorhynchus,  fig. 
199,  H,  d.      The  ungual  phalanges  are  long,  depressed,  nearl^j 
straight,  of  great  strength  in  the  Echidna,  in  which  each  of  the 
is  perforated  at  the  palmar  aspect,  fig.  207. 

The  pelvis  of  the  Monotreraeei  bears  a  resemblance  to  that 
Reptiles  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  three  component 

of  each  os  innominatum  remain 
distinct,  especially  in  the  Echid- 
na; and  in  the  great  develope- 
ment  of  the  ilio-pectineal  spine, 
which  equals  in  size  that  of  the 
Tortoise,  in  the  Omithorhyn- 
chus :  the  pelvis  of  the  Echidna 
resembles  that  of  Birds  in  the 
perforation  of  the  acetabulum, 
fig.  208, 9  ;  but  the  pelvis  in  both 
Monotremes  chiefly  resemble 
that  of  the  higher  Lyenccphala 
in  the  presence  of  the  marsupi 
bones,  ib.  e,  fig.  199,  jr. 

The  ilium,  figs.  199,  208, 
ia  a  short,  strong,  trihedral  bon^ 
with  the   upper  extremity  ex- 
panded and  everted  in  the  Ornithorhynchus :   the  isc/tium^  ib.  C|H 
has  its  tuberosity  prolonged  backward  in   an   obtusely-pointeVV 
form:  the  pubis  in  the  same  animal,  besides  having  the  spinoiu 
process  directed  forward,  gives  oflP  a  second  smaller  process,  whi< 
projects  outward;   this  process  is  present,  but  less  developed, 
the  Echidna,  fig.  208,  64.     The  pubis  and  ischium  contribute 
equal  share  to  the  formation  of  the  foramen  obturatorium,  ib. 
and  to  the  symphysis,  r/,  which  closes  the  pelvis  below. 

The  marjutpinl  honeSy  fig.  199,  XyXy  208,  c,  are  relatively  lai 
and  stronger  in  the  Monotremes  than  in  the  ordinary  Marsupialil 
the  Koala  excepted ;  their  base  extends  along  the  anterior  marj 
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of  the  pubis  £pom  tlie  gympkys»  ontwrd  to  diat  of  the  sfiaom 
process :  thej  mre  idadrelT  longer  in  the  KdiidiBi  than  in  die 
Omithorfajuchns ;  tfaer  ahnjs  remain  moreahlT  aiticii]ated  vidi 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  femur,  fig.  199,  S5,  is  shenrt,  bnnd,  and  flattened ;  iu  bead 
rises,  like  that  of  the  hmnems,  firam  the  middle  osf  a  btxwd  ex- 
panded |nt>ximal  end,  having  on  each  ade  a  strong  proceBs,  the 
outer  one  representing  the  great,  the  inner  one  the  smaD,  tro- 
chanter. In  the  Echidna  a  prqjectii^  I'idge  extends  from  the 
great  or  outer  trochanter  beT<MMl  the  middle  of  the  bone;  the 
whole  of  the  inner  part  of  the  shaft  is  boonded  bv  a  trfwhant 
edge ;  both  outer  and  inner  margins  of  the  bone  are  trmfhant  in 
the  OmithorhjnchuB.  The  ^etal  end  of  the  femnr  is  expanded 
transversely,  but  compressed  from  befove  backward.  The  lotnlar 
trochlea  is  flat  transveraelj,  convex  verticaUv,  in  the  Echidna :  it 
is  hardly  definable  when  ibe  cartilage  is  separated  from  the  b<me ; 
but  the  patella  itself  is  wdl  developed,  and  ossified  in  bodi 
Monotremes,  fig.  199,  p. 

The  tibiay  ib.  c«,  is  straight  in  the  Echidna,  but  bent,  with  the 
convexity  next  the  fibula,  in  the  Omithoibynchus ;  its  cristae  are 
slightly  marked. 
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The^bmla  is  slightly  bent 
in  the  Echidna,  fig.  201,  67, 
but  is  straight  in  the  Omi- 
thorfaynchns,  fig.  199, 67 ;  in 
both  Monotremes  it  is  longer 
than  the  tibia  by  the  extent 
of  a  process,  ib.  r,  which 
rises  upward  beycmd  the 
proximal  articulation  of  the 
fibula,  and  strongly  expresses 
the  homotypal  relation  of 
this  bone  with  the  ulna: 
this  process  readies  halfway 
up  the  back  of  the  femur  in 
the  Qmithorhynchus,  and, 
like  the  olecranon,  is  greaUy 
expanded  at  its  termination. 

The  tarsus,  figs.  209, 210, 
consists  of  a  naviculare,  a, 
astragalus,  b,  a  calcaneum,  c, 
three  cuneiform  bones,  d,  e,  /,  and  a  cuboid,  ^,  in  the  Echidna ; 
but  the  cuboid  in  the  Omithorhynchus  is  divided  into  two  bones. 


Boom  aad  «lan  or  tke  hlad-fpot.  rotolar  acfMt. 
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as  in  some  Reptiles,  one  far  the  fnurth  and  the  other  for  the  fifth 
metatarsals.  In  both  JVIonotrcines  there  is  a  sesani<nd  bone,  fig.  ^y 
209,  •,  placed  at  the  intei-spaoe  between  the  astragalus  and  tbe^f 
naviculare ;  a  second  supernumerary  bone,  ib.  **,  is  articulated  ' 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  astragalus,  and  supports  the  per-  ^J 
forated  spur  which  characterises  the  male  sex,  fig.  1 99,  K,  d,  e.  ^| 
The  calcanenm  of  the  Ornithorhynchus,  cl,  terminates  by  sending  ^^ 
outward  a  short  obtuse  tubenjsity ;  in  the  Echidna  this  part  is 
more  slender,  and  is  singularly  directed  inward  and  forward 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  digits,  fig.  210,  c. 

The  astragalus  in  the  Ornithorhynchus  presents  a  doable 
trochlea  above  for  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  a  depression  on  its 
inner  side,  which  receives  the  incurved  mal- 
leolus of  the  tibia,  almost  as  in  the  Sloths. 
The  toea  have  the  same  nvnnber  of  bones 
as  in  other  Mammals;  their  size  and  form 
axe  more  alike  in  the  two  iVlouotrematt)US 
genera  tlian  those  of  the  fingers  :  the  un- 
gual |)halanges,  like  the  claws  they  support, 
are  more  curved  than  those  on  the  fore-foot, 
but  like  thcra  they  are  perforated  on  their 
inner  and  concave  side,  fig.  210. 

§  180.  Skeleton  of  3Iar.<iupiaUa. — A.  Ver~ 
tebral  Column, — The  number  of  '  true  '  ver- 
tebrae is  the  same  in  all  tlie  Mnrsupialia, 
viz.  26 ;  that  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  series 
varying  according  to  the  number  of  long 
and  free  ribs,  e.  g.  </  la  /  ;  in  Petaurists, 
rf  15  /  4  in  Wombats,  <f  1 3  /  tf  in  other  genera ; 
the  cervicals  are  seven  in  all. 
In  the  Koala  the  length  of  the  spine  of  the  first  dorsal  hardly 
exceeds  that  of  the  last  cervical,  but  in  all  other  Marsupials  the 
difference  is  considerable,  the  first  dorsal  spine  being  much  longer; 
those  of  the  remaining  dorsal  vertebrae  progressively  diminish  in 
length  and  increase  in  breadth  and  thickness.  They  slope  toward 
the  centre  of  motion,  which  is  shown  by  the  verticality  of  its 
spine ;  this,  in  the  Peramcles,  is  at  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra, 
in  Potoroos  and  Kangaroos,  fig.  211,  at  the  ninth-twelfth,  in  the 
Petaurists  at  the  thirteenth  vertebra.  In  the  Phalangers,  Koala, 
and  Wombat,  the  flexibility  of  the  spine  is  much  diminished,  and 
the  centre  (}f  motion  is  not  defined  by  the  convergence  of  the 
spinous  process  toward  a  single  vertebra,  but  thev  all  incline 
slightly  backward,  fig.  212. 
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The  mctapophjses  which  be^n  to  increase  in  length  in  the 
three  posterior  dorsal  vertebra;,  attain  a  great  size  in  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae,  and  are  locked  'into  the  interspace  between  the 
anapophyses  and  p09t-zygapophj!*es.  The  diajwphyses  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  progreanvelv  increase  in  length  as  the  ver- 
tebm  approach  the  sacnmi ;  they  are  most  developed  in  the 
Wombat,   where    they   are 


directed  obliquely  forward. 
In  the  Kangaroos,  Potorooa, 
and  Perameles,  they  are 
curved  forward  and  ob- 
Kquely  downward.  The 
length  of  these  and  of  the 
metApophyses  is  relatively 
least  in  the  Petaturists, 
Phalangers,  and  Opossums. 
In  the  Wombat  the  raeta- 
pophysis  rises  suddenly  fi-om 

Lthe  outside  of  the  prezyga- 
pophysis  of  the  twelfth  dor- 
sal, increases  in   length  to 
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the  second  lumbar,  diminislies  by  degrees  to  the  second  sacral, 
'  aad  is  rudimental  in  the  following  sacral  and  caudal  verte- 
hna.  A  rudiment  of  the  anapophysis  is  first  discernible  on  the 
derenth  dorsal :  the  process  gradually  increases  to  the  last  dorsal, 
dmuiwhes  in  the  lumbar,  and  disap[)ears  in  the  last  of  that  scries. 
The  diapophysis,  moreover,  is  not  suppressed  on  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra.  The  serial  homology  of  tlie  transverse  processes  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrie  is  here  manifested  in  the  most  unequivocal 
^  way  ;  both  metapojjhyses  and  anapophyses  coexist  with  diapo- 
w  physes  in  the  last  four  dorsal  and  the  first  three  lumbar  vertebrae. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  metapophysis  or  the  anapophysis  be  the 
part  called  *  tubercle  *  by  some  Anthropotomists,  neither  of  them 
is,  in  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  process  name<l  *  transverse '  in 
the  thoracic  vertebrae :  that  process,  to  which  the  name  *  diapo- 
physis '  is  restricted  in  the  present  work,  is  eontinited  distinctly 
into  the  lumbar  region,  and  is  there  lengthened  out  by  a  super- 
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added  '  pleurapophysig,'  which  is  ossified  from  a  distinct  centre  il 

the  Wombat. 

The  free  or  thoracic  ribs  consist  of  bony  pleurapophysea 
pristly  litem  apophyses,  acquiring  bone-earth  only  in  aged  Ms 
supials:  in  the  Wombat  the  six  anterior  pairs  articulate  directly' 
with  the  sternum,  in  the  nine  foUo^^nng  the  ha^raapophyses  are 
attached  to  one  another.     The  pressure  which  the  trunk  of  the 
Wombat  must  occasionally  have  to  resist  in  its  burrowing  work     j 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  unusual  number  of  bony  arches  of  ihe^ 
trunk.     In  the  Kangaroo  seven  anterior  pairs  of  ribs  join  the 
stern mn  ;  several  of  the  jxjsterior  pairs  terminate  freely,  fig.  211. 

212 


The  sternum  consists  of  a  longitudinal  series  of  four  boni 
the  AVonibat,  of  five  in  the   Petaurist,  and  of  six  in  most 
Marsupials.     The  first,  or  *  manubrium,'  is  the  lai'gest ;  in  many 
a  longitudinal  crest  is   developed   from   the  middle  of  its   outer^H 
suriace,  which  in  Wombats  and  Phalungers  is  produced,  and  giveff^ 
attachment  to  the  clavicles.      The  first  pair  of  ribs  abut  uf>on   the 
anterior  angles  of  the  triangular  manubrium  of  the  Wombats,  but 
in  Dasyures,  Opossums,  Petaurists,  and  Kangaroos,  the  manul)rium 
is  compressed  and  elongated,  and  the  cla%  icles  join  the  proilucod^l 
anterior  end.     The  hicmapophyses  articulate  at  the  interspacef^^ 
of  the  succeeding  sternebers,  the  last  of  which  supports  a  broad 
fiat  *  xiphoid  *  cartilage. 

The  number  of  vertebra:  succeeding  the    lumbar    which  aro 
anchylosed  together  in  the  sacral  rcgiou  of  the  spine,  amounts  iu 
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the  Wombat  to  Eeven,  fig.  213 ;  but  if  we  regard  tboee  TertebraB 
only  as  sacral  which  join  the  oft«a  innominate,  then  there  are  bat 
four.  In  the  Phalangers  there  are  generally  two  sucii  sacral 
vertebrse,  hut  in  the  Phalan^ista  Cookii  the  last  lumbar  assnines 
the  character  of  the  sacral  vertebrae  both  by  anchylosis  and  partial 
junction  with  the  ossa  innominata. 

In  the  Kangart^os  and  Potorooe  the  impetus  of  the  powerful 
hinder  extremities  b  transferred  to  two  anchyloeed  ▼ertebrae.  In 
the  Peraroeles  there  is  only  a 
fingte  sacral  vertebra,  the  spine 
of  which  is  shorter  and  thicker 
than  those  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
1>ra»,  and  \&  turned  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  viz.  backward. 

In  the  Mjrmecobius  there  are 
four  sacral  vertebrse  by  anchy- 
losis, two  of  which  join  the  ilia. 
Id  Mauge's  Dasyure,  two  sacral 
vertebnB  are  anchyloeed,  but  it 
.  ia  to  the  expanded  transverse  pro- 
of the  anterior  one  only 
Rhat  the  oeaa  innominata  are 
joined.  The  same  kind  of  union 
exists  in  the  Yiverrine  Dasyure, 
but  three  vertebrte  are  anchy- 
losed  together  in  this  species.  In 
the  Phalangers  and  Petaurists 
there  are  two  sacral  vertebra?.  In  Petaunts  macrnrtis  tliree  are 
anchylosed  together,  though  only  two  join  the  ilium.  In  the  Wom- 
bat, fig.  213,  the  transverse  processes  of  the  numerous  anchylosed 
vertebra  are  remarkable  for  their  length  and  flatness :  those  of  the 
first  four  are  directed  outward  and  are  confluent  at  their  extremi- 
;  the  remaining  ones  are  turned  in  a  slight  degree  backward, 
'Coalesce,  and  very  nearly  reach  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia: 
behind  these  they  gradually  diminish  in  size  and  disappear  in 
the  three  last  caudal  vertebra;.  The  transition  from  the  sacral 
,to  the  caudal  vertebrae  is  here  very  obscure.  If  we  limit  the 
to  the  three  or  four  which  join  the  ilium,  then  there 
lonain  twelve  vertebrae  for  the  tail.  The  spinal  canal  is  com- 
plete in  all  but  the  last  three,  which  consist  only  of  the  hotly. 
There  are  no  haemal  spines,  and  as  only  the  six  posterior  ver- 
tebrse, which  progressively  diminish  in  length,  extend  beyond 
liie  posterior  aperture  of  the  jielvLs,  the  tail  is  scarcely  visible 
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ID  the  living  animal.      Tn  the  Koala,   fig,  227,  the  tail   is 

very  short.  In  the  Chipropus  it  seems  to  be  wanting.  In  one 
species  of  Pcramcles  I  find  eighteen  caudal  vertebrie ;  in  another 
twenty-three.  In  two  species  of  Potoroo  there  are  twenty-' 
four  caudal  vertehrse,  but  the  relative  length  of  the  tail  differs' 
in  these  by  one  third,  in  consequence  of  the  different  length 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;.  In  Hypsiprymnris  ursinux  there 
are  more  than  twenty-six  caudal  vertebnc.  In  the  Great  Kan- 
garoo there  are  twenty-two  caudal  vertebra?.  In  Bennett's  Kan- 
garoo there  are  twenty-four  caudal  vertebrte,  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  size  and  strength.  In  the  Phalanfjista  vulpina, 
there  are  twcuty-oue  caudal  vertebnc.  In  the  Petanrus  ma~ 
crurus  I  find  twenty-eight  caudal  vertebra?,  while  in  the  Pet, 
gciureus  there  are  but  twenty ;  the  bodies  of  the  middle  caudal 
vertebra;  in  both  these  species  are  remarkably  long  and  slender. 
The  Myrmccobius  has  twenty-thi*ee  caudal  vertebr:e  :  in  Di'defphyi 
cancrivora  there  are  thirty-one ;  in  the  Virginian  Opossum  there 
are  twenty-two  caudal  vertebrffi.  In  the  latter  species  the  spinal 
canal  is  continued  along  the  first  six ',  beyond  these  the  neural 
gpines  cease  to  be  developed,  and  the  body  gives  off,  above,  only 
the  t\vo  anterior  and  two  posterior  zygapophyses  which  are  rudi- 
mental,  and  no  longer  subservient  to  the  mutual  articulation  of 
the  vertebra?.  The  transverse  processes  are  single  on  the  first 
five  caudal  vertebra;,  and  are  nearly  the  breadth  of  the  body, 
but  diminish  in  length  from  the  second  caudal,  in  which  vertebne 
they  are  generidly  the  longest.  In  the  other  vertebrae  a  short 
obtuse  process  is  developed  at  both  extremities  of  the  bodv  ua 
either  side,  so  that  the  dilated  articular  surfaces  of  the  posterior 
caudal  vertebrse  present  a  quadrate  figure. 

In  most  of  the  Marsupials  which  have  a  long  tail,  this  ap 
pendage  is  subject  to  pressure  on  some  part  of  the  under  surface. 
In  the  Kangaroo,  fig.  211,  this  must  obviously  take  place  to  ti 
considerable  degree  when  the  tail  is  used  as  a  fifth  extremity,  toi 
aid  in  supporting  or  propelling  the  body.     In  the  Potoroos  and 
Bandicoots  the  tail  also  transmits  to  the  ground  part  of  the  sujwr-J 
incimibent  pressure  of  the  body  by  its  under  surface,  when  the 
animal  is  erect,  but  it  is  Tiot  used  as  a  crutch  in  locomotion  as> 
in  the  Kangaroos.     In  the  Phalangers  and  Opossums  the  tail  ia 
prehensile,  and  the  vessels  situated  at  the  under  surface  are  liable ' 
to  compression  when  the  animal  hangs  suspended  by   the  taih 
To  prettect  these  vessels,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  afford  additional! 
attachment  to  (he  muscles  whidi  execute  the  various  movement*] 
for  which  the  tail  is  adapted  in  the  above-meutioued  Marsupials, , 
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VWhapcd  bones,  or  ha>raal  arclies,  are  developed,  of  various  f<jniia 
ADd  sizes,  and  are  placed  beneath  the  artieiiLatiuns  of  the  vertelira;, 
Ml  situation  which  is  analogous  U*  that  of  the  neural  arches  in  the 
fiacral  region  of  the  spine  in  Birds,  and  in  the  dorsal  repon  of 
the  spine  in  the  Cheloniau  Reptiles.  The  two  crura  of  the 
hiemal  arch  embrace  and  defend  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  spinous 
process  continued  from  their  point  of  imion  jiresents  a  variety  of 
forms  in  different  genera*  In  Cook's  Phalanger  the  liiemap4>- 
physes  commence  between  the  second  and  third  caudal 
fertebne,  increase  in  length  to  the  fourth,  and  then 
ressively  diminish  tu  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the 
penultimate  and  antepenultimate  presenting  a  per- 
manent separation  of  the  lateral  moieties,  and  an 
absence  of  the  spine,  fig.  214.  In  the  Great  Kan- 
garoo the  sj)ine  of  the  first  hjemai  arch  only  is  simple 
and  elongated,  the  extremities  of  the  others  are  ex- 
panded, and  in  some  jut  out  into  four  obtuse  pro- 
eeaeeBt  two  at  the  sides,  and  two  at  the  anterior  and 
poftterior  surfaces. 

The  cervical  vertebrae,  seven  in  number  in  all  Mar- 
i^upials,  show  usually  to  the  last  the  circumscription  of 
the  vcrtcbrarterial  foramen  by  confluence  of  a  short 
pleurapophysis,  fig.  216,  pi,  with  di- and  raet-ajxiphy- 
ses  :   but  I  have  seen  the  pleurapophyses  still  unan- 
chylosed  in   a    full-grown    Fcrameles.     In  .Dasyures, 
Opossums,    Phalangers,   and    Perameles,  the  seventh 
cervical  has  the  diapophysis  only:   in  the  Kangaro438 
both  atlas  and  dentata  may   have  the  transverse  pro- 
cess merely  grooved   by  the  vertebral  arteries :   in  the 
Koala  and  Wombat  the  atlas  presents  only  the  per- 
foration on  each  side  of  the  superior  arch.     In  the 
Perameles  and  some  other   Marsupials,  the  neurapo- 
physes  of  the  atlas,  fig.  216,  n,  are  distinct  from  the 
hypapophysis,  fig.  215,  A,  as  well  as  from  their  proper 
centrum,   the  odontoid,  fig.   216,   r  a.      In  the  Koala 
and  Wombat   the  hypapophysis  remains  cartilaginous,  and   the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  ring  is  completed,  in  the 
skeleton,  by  dried  gristly  substance,  fig.  216.     In  the 
Petaurist*,   Kangaroos,   and    Potoroos,    the   atlas   is 
completed  below  by  an  extension  of  ossification  from 
the  neurapophyses  into  the  cartilaginous  hypajvophy- 
fls,  simulating  the  body,  and  the  ring  of  the  vertebra  is  for  a  long 
time  interrupted  by  a  longitudinal  iissure  in  the  middle  line,  the 
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hreadth  of  which  diminishes  with  age.     In  all  the  Marsupials 
spine  of  the  dentatti  is  well  developed  both  in  the  vertical  and  lonj 
tudinal  directions,  but  most  so  in  the  Virginian  and  Crab-eatii 
Opossums,  fig.  *2 17,  where  it  increases  in  thickness  posteriorly: 
in  these  species  also  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebi 

have  their  spines  remarkably  long 
tliick,  but  progressively  dlminishii 
from  the  third,  fig.  218,  which  equa 
in  height  and  thickness,  but  not  in 
longitudinal  extent,  the  sjnne  of  the 
dentata.  Those  spines  are  four-sided, 
and  being  closely  impacted  together, 
one  beliind  another,  must  add  great!] 
to  the  strength,  while  they  diminia 
the  mobility,  of  this  part  of  the  spii 
The  structure  of  the  transverse  pro 
cesses  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  fi^l 
Aua».MU.Midrtird«inrio«jvertebni.  218,  (l,  IS  also  adapted  to  the  strength- 
ening and  fixation  of  this  part  of  the 
vertebral  column :  they  are  ex[>anded  nearly  in  tiie  axis  of  tl 
spine,  but  so  that  the  posterior  jmrt  of  one  transverse  procc 

t>ver]aps    the  anterior  part 
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the  succeeiUng.       This    struc 
ture  is  exhibited  in  a  sliirhtc 
degi-ec  in  the   cervical  verte-" 
braj   of    the    Dasyures,    Pha- 
langers,  and  Great  Kangarw. 
In    the    Petaurists,    Potoroos,, 
Wombat,  and   Koala,  the 
rection  and  simj>ler  form  of  1 
transverse    processes    allow 
greater  freedom  of  lateral 
tion.     In  the  Koala  and  Wombat  a  short  obtuse  process  is  give 
tiff  from  the  under  part   of  the  transverse  process  t»f   the  siit 
cer\ical  vertebrae.      In  the  Potoroos,  Kangaroos,  Petaiirists,  Pha- 
hingers,   0[iossums,    and   Dasyures,    this    process  is    rcniarkabli 
expanded  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spine.     In  the  BandH 
c-oots  corresj>on(ling  processes  are  {ibserved,  progressively  increasii 
in  size,  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebra?. 

B.  Skull. — The  form  of  the  skull  varies  much  in  differea 
Mareupials,  but  it  may  be  sairl,  in  general  tcmvs,  to  resemble  an" 
elongated  cone,  being  terminated  by  a  vertical  plane  surface, 
behind,  and  in  most  of  the  species  converging  toward  a  poir 
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anteriorly :  it  is  also  generally  more  depressed  or  flattened  than 
in  the  placental  Mammalia.  The  skull  is  also  remarkable  in  all 
the  Marsu[)ial  genera  for  the  siuall  proportion  which  is  devoted 
to  the  protection  of  the  brain,  and  for  the  great  expansion  of  the 
nasal  cavity  immediately  anterior  to  the  cranial  cav-ity. 

In  the  stronger  carnivorous  jVIarsupiais  the  exterior  of  the  cra- 
nium is  characterised  by  bony  ridj^e.s  and  muscular  impressions, 
but  in  the  smaller  herbivorous  and  insectivorous  species,  as  the 
Petaurists,  Potoroos,  and  Mj/rmrrobius,  the  cranium  presents  a 
smooth  convex  surface  as  in  Birds,  corresponding  with  the  smooth 
unconvoluted  surface  of  the  simple  brain  contained  withui,  fig. 
219. 

The  brea<lth  of  the  skull  in  relation  to  lis  length  is  greatest  in 
the  Wombat,'  Ursine  Da&yure,'^  and  Petaurists,  in  which  it  equals 
three-fourths  of  the  length,  and  is  least  in  the  Perameles  lagotit, 
in  which  it  is  less  than  one-half. 

The  occipital  region,  which  is  generally  plane,  and  vertical  in 
position,  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  occipital  or  lambdoi<lal  crista. 
This  crista  is  least  develojied  in  the  Myrmecobius,  Petaurists, 
and  Kangaroos,  and  most  so  in  the 
Thylacine  and  larger  Opossums,  in 
^hich,  as  also  in  the  Koata,  the 
crest  curves  slightly  backward,  and 
thus  changes  the  occipital  yilane 
into  a  concavity  for  the  firm  im- 
plantation of  the  strong  muscles 
from  the  neck  and  back. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  skull  presents  great  diversity  of 
character,  which  relates  to  the  difl'erent  developement  of  the 
temporal  muscles,  and  the  varieties  of  dentition  in  the  different 
genera. 

The  extinct  Nototherium  offers  the  singular  exception  of  an 
expansion  of  the  facial  part  of  the  skull,  vertically  and  trans- 
versely, from  the  orbits  to  the  terminal  muzzle.^ 

In  the  Wombat  the  coronal  surface  offers  an  almost  flattened 
tract  bounded  by  two  slightly  elevated  temporal  ridges,  which 
are  upwards  of  an  ini'h  apart  posteriorly,  and  slightly  diverge  as 
thev  extend  forward  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit.  In  the 
skull  of  the  Virginian  Opossum  the  sides  of  the  cranium  meet 
above  at  an  acute  angle,  and  send  upward  from  the  line  of  their 

'  As  15  to  20,  *  As  10  to  14. 
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union  a  remarkably  elevated  sagittal  crest,  which,  in  mature 
Bkulls,  is  proportional !y  more  develojied  than  in  any  of  the  plsi- 
rental  Carnivora,  not  even  excepting  tlie  strong-jawed  Hya?nsL 
The  Thylacine  and  Dasyures,  especially  the  Ursine  Dasyure,  ex- 
hibit the  sagittal  crest  in  a  somewhat  less  degree  of  developemenU 
It  is  again  smaller,  but  yet  well  marked,  in  the  Koala  and  Pera- 
metes.  The  temporal  ridges  meet  at  the  lambdoidal  suture  in  the 
larger  Phn}migist<p  and  in  the  Ht/psipn/mm\  but  the  size  of  the 
muscle  in  these  does  not  require  the  developcment  of  a  bony  crest. 
In  the  Kangaroo,  the  temi)oral  ridges,  which  are  very  slightlj^B 
raised,  ai'e  separated  by  an  interspace  of  the  third  of  an  incl^l 
They  are  separated  for  a  proportionally  greater  extent  in  the 
Pctauristfi,  especially  Pftaurus  Jfavtventer ;  and  in  the  smoo 
aud  convex  upper  surface  of  the  skull  of  Pettiurus  sciureus^ 
piymaus,  Mt/rmeco6t'us,  the  impressions  of  the  feeble  tempoi 
muscles  almost  cease  to  be  discernible. 

The  zygomatic  arches  are,  however,  complete  in  these  as  in  all 
the  other  genera ;    they  are  usually,  indeed,  strongly  developed ; 
but  their  variations  do  not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  food  eo 
clearly,  or  correspond  with  the  diflercnces  of  animal  and  vegetable 
diet  in   the  same  degree,   as  in  the  plaeental    Mammalia.     And 
this  is  not  surprising  when  we  recollect  that  no  JIarsupial  ani- 
mal  is  devoid  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  like   the   ordinarjr 
Ruminants  of  the  placental  series :    accordingly  the  more  conijH 
plete  dental    system   witli    which    the   herbivorous    KanganioflP^ 
Potoroos,  Phalangers,  &c.,  are  provided,  and  which  appears  to  be 
in  relation  to  the  scantier  pasturage  and  the  dry  and  rigid  cha- 
racter of  the  herbage  or  foliage  on  which  they  browse,  requires  t 
stronger  apparatus  of  bone  and  muscle  for  the  action  of  the  jai*-6, 
and  oapecially  for  the  working  of  the  terminal  teeth.      There  arc 
however,   well-marked  diiferences  in   this  part  of  the   Marsupail    , 
skull ;  and  the  weakest  7-ygomatic  arches  are  those  of  the  Insec4^H 
vorous  Perameks    and    Acrohatesy   in   which  structure   we    ni*^^ 
discern  a  correspondence  with    the  Edentate   Anteaters  of  the 
placental  series.      Still  the  difference  in  the  developeraent  of  tbc 
zygomat^i  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Marsupial  Insectivora. 

The  Hifpsiprymni  come  next  in  the  order  of  dcvelopement  <rf 
the  zygomatic  arches ;  which  again  are  proportionally  much 
stronger  in  the  true  Kangaroos.  The  length  of  the  zygomata  in 
relation  to  the  entire  skull  is  greatest  in  the  Koala  and  Wombat 
In  the  former  animal  they  are  remarkable  for  their  depth  awl 
straiglit  and  parallel  course,  as  well  as  for  their  longitudinal  ex- 
tent, fig.  221.    In  the  Wombat,  fig.  220,  they  have  a  considerable 
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curve  outward,  so  as  greatly  to  dimmish  the  resemblance  which 
otherwise  exists  in  the  form  of  the  skull  between  this  Marsupial 
and  the  Herbivorous  Rodentia  of  the  placental  series,  as,  e.  g., 
the  Viscaccia. 

In  the  carnivorous  Marsupials  the  outward  sweep  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch,  which  is  greatest  in  the  Thylacine  and  Ursine 
Dasyure,  is  also  accompanied  by  a  slight  curve  upward,  but  this 
curvature  is  chiefly  expressed  by  the  concavity  of  the  lower 
margin  of  the  zygoma,  and  is  by  no  means  so  well  marked  as  in 
the  placental  Camivora.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  upward  cur- 
vature is  greater  in  the  slender  zygomata  of  the  Perameles  than 
in  the  stronger  zygomata  of  the  Dasyures  and  Opossums.  In 
the  Koala  and  Phalangers  there  is  also  a  slight  tendency  to  the 
upward  curvature  ;  in  the  Wombat  the  outwardly  expanded  arch 
is  horizontaL  In  the  Kangaroo  the  lower  margin  of  the  zygoma 
describes  a  slightly  undulating  curve,  the  middle  part  of  which  is 
convex  downward. 

In  many  of  the  Marsupials,  as  the  Kangaroo,  the  Koala,  some 
of  the  Phalangers,  Petaurists,  and  Opossums,  the  superior  margin 
of  the  zygoma  begins  immediately  to  rise  above  the  posterior 
origin  of  the  arch.  In  the  Wombat  an  external  ridge  of  bone 
commences  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  zygoma,  and 
gradually  extends  outward  as  it  advances  forward,  and  being 
joined  by  the  upper  margin  of  the  zygoma,  forms  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  orbit,  and  ultimately  curves  downward  in  front 
of  the  antorbital  foramen,  below  which  it  bifurcates  and  is  lost. 
This  ridge  results,  as  it  were,  from  the  flattening  of  the  anterior 
part  of  ihe  zygoma,  which  thus  forms  a  smooth  and  slightly  con- 
cave horizontal  platform  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 

The  same  structure  obtains,  but  in  a  slighter  degree,  in  the 
Koala.  In  the  Kangaroo  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
zygoma  is  extended  downward  in  the  form  of  a  conical  process, 
which  reaches  below  the  level  of  the  grinding-teeth ;  it  is  de- 
veloped from  the  maxillary.  A  much  shorter  and  more  obtuse 
process  is  observable  in  the  corresponding  situation  in  the  Pha- 
langers and  Opossums. 

The  relative  length  of  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  anterior  to 
the  zygomatic  arches  varies  remarkably  in  the  different  Marsupial 
genera.  In  the  Wombat  it  is  as  six  to  nineteen ;  in  the  Koala  as 
five  to  fourteen ;  in  the  Petaurus  sciureus  and  Petaurus  Bennettii 
it  forms  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  skull ;  in  the  Phalangers 
about  one-third ;  in  the  carnivorous  Dasyures  and  Opossums  more 
than  one-third;  in  the  Thylacine  nearly  one-half;  in  Perameles^ 
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MacropuSy  and  Hypsiprymnus  murinus,  the  length  of  the  skull 
anterior  to  the  orbit  is  equal  to  the  remaining  posterior  part ;  but 
in  a  species  from  Van  Dieman's  Land  {Hypsiprymnus  myosurus, 
Ogilb. ),  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  anterior  to  the  orbit  exceeds 
that  of  the  remainder,  and  the  arboreal  Hypsiprymni  from  New 
Guinea  present  a  still  greater  length  of  muzzle.      In  most  Mar- 
8uj)ials  the   skull  gradually  converges  toward  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity;  the   convergence   is   more   sudden   in   the    PetauristSy 
especially  Pet.  Bennettii;  but  in  the  Perameles  lagotis  the  skull 
is  remarkable  for  the  sudden  narrowing  of  the  face  anterior  to 
the  orbits,  and  the  prolongation   of  the  attenuated  snout,  pre- 
serving the  same  diameter  for  upwards  of  an  inch  before  it  finally 
tapers  to  the  extremity  of  the   nose.     In  the  Koala  the  corre- 
sjwnding  part  of  the  skull  is  as  remarkable  for  its  shortness  as 
it  is  in  the  Per.  lagotis  for  its  length,  but  it  is  bounded  laterally 
by  parallel  lines  through  its  whole  extent.     In  nearly  all  the 
Marsupials  two  long  parapophyses  project   downward  from  the 
inferior   angles   of   the   occipital   region.     These   processes  are 
longest  in   the    Kangaroos   and   Koala ;    in  the  Wombat  they 
coexist  ^^^th    the   true  mastoids,  which  are  of  larger  size,  %. 
220,  8.      In  the  Opossums  and   Dasyures  the  paroccipitals  are 
short  and  obtuse ;  in  Acrobates  they  cease  to  exist,  but  they  are 
present  in  the  larger  Petaurists. 

The  elements  of  the  occipital  neural  arch  remain  longer  dis- 
tinct in  Marsupials  than  in  most  other  Mammals.  In  the  skull 
of  a  half-grown  Thylacine  the  basioccipital  has  coalesced  with 
the  exoccipitals,  which  almost  meet  above  the  foramen  magnum. 
The  lateral  sinus  impresses  the  fore  part  of  each  exoccipital,  and 
then  sinks  into  a  canal  which  communicates  or  opens,  into  the 
precondyloid  canal :  from  this  another  canal  extends  forward 
through  the  side  of  the  basioccipital.  The  superoccipital  has 
coalesced  with  the  parietals  and  interparietal.  The  basisphenoid 
has  coalesced  with  the  alisphenoids  and  the  presphenoid,  but 
not  with  the  pterygoids:  it  has  no  'sella'  nor  clinoid  processes: 
it  is  perforated  by  the  entocarotid  at  its  back  and  outer  angle: 
the  canals  converge  forward  and  slightly  upward,  and  terminate 
above  the  middle  of  the  basisphenoid.  The  alisphenoids  have 
the  foramen  ovale  near  their  posterior  borders:  the  foramen 
rotundum  is  a  longer  canal.  The  posterior  angles  of  the  ali- 
sphenoid  expand  into  tymj)anic  bulla? :  pterapophyses  are  sent 
off  in  advance  which  join  both  jjterygoids  and  palatines.  The 
paiietals  have  coalesced  with  each  other,  with  the  frontal,  with 
the  interparietal,  and  the  superoccipital.     The   orbitosphenoids 
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are  very  small ;  their  coalesced  bases  arch  backward  over  the 
optic  nerves  and  presphenoidal  prolongation  of  the  basisphenoid, 
as  in  the  bird,  and  their  under  part  is  grooved  (not  perforated)  by 
the  optic  nerves,  which  escape  by  the  fissura  lacera  anterior. 

The  nasal  portion  of  the  coalesced  frontals  is  more  expanded 
than  the  cerebral  one :  the  frontal  sinuses  extend  to  the  coronal 
suture  and  raise  the  outer  far  above  the  vitreous  table :  in  this 
table  the  frontal  and  coronal  sutures  remain,  but  they  arc  obli- 
terated in  the  outer  table.  The  vomer  is  carinate  below.  The 
nasals  are  distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the  frontals :  they 
are  grooved  externally  for  the  premaxillaries.  The  petromastoid, 
tympanic,  and  temporal  bones  continue  permanently  separate, 
though  confluent  ossification  proceeds  to  blend  the  occipital, 
parietal,  and  frontal  into  one  bone.  The  petrosal  is  small,  its 
tentorial  ridge  or  angle  is  sharp,  and  its  cerebellar  fossa  very 
deep,  though  small :  a  branch  of  the  lateral  sinus  perforates  the 
petromastoid  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  temporal  to  open 
behind  the  root  of  the  zygoma :  the  mastoid  part  is  compressed 
and  abuts  against  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  paroccipital. 
The  tympanic  is  a  simple  8cooi)-shaped  bone,  or  half-cylinder,  cut 
obliquely.  The  palatine  process  of  the  premaxillary  is  very 
deeply  notched,  and  is  excavated  behind  the  outer  incisor. 

In  the  skull  of  the  mature  Wombat,  fig.  220,  the  exoccipitals 
were  still  unanchylosed ;  the  left  is  figured  separate  at  3. 

In  the  skull  of  a  Perameles  nasuta  the  exoccipitals  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  interspace,  so  that  a  fissure  is  continued  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  superoccipital  elements 
The  same  structure  may  be  observed  in  the  Great  Kangaroo,  and 
it  is  very  remarkable  in  the  young  skulls  of  this  species.  In  the 
Wombat  the  corresponding  fissure  is  very  wide,  and  the  lower 
margin  of  the  superoccipital  is  notched,  so  that  the  shape  of  the 
foramen  magnum  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  trefoil  leaf. 
In  the  Opossum,  the  exoccipitals  meet  above  and  complete 
the  foramen  magnum.  The  petrosal  and  mastoid  are  commonly 
confluent.  So  loose  is  the  connection  of  the  tympanic,  that 
without  due  care  it  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  preparing  the  skulls 
of  the  Marsupials.  In  the  Kangaroo  and  Wombat,  it  forms  a 
complete  bony  tube,  fig.  220,  28,  and  in  the  Potoroo  the  bony 
circle  is  incomplete  at  the  upper  part;  in  the  Perameles  and 
Dasyures  the  tympanic  bone  forms  a  semicircle,  the  posterior 
part  being  deficient,  and  the  tympanic  membrane  being  there 
attached  to  the  mastoid,  as  in  Birds.  In  the  Dasyures,  Petaurists, 
Perameles,  Potoroos,  and  Koala,  fig.  221,  c,  there  is  a  large  bulla 
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ossea  for  increasing;  the  extent  of  the  auditory  cavity,  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  the  base  of  the  sphenoid.    In  Acrohntrs  and  Prra^^ 

melts  la ff Otis,  there  is  also  a^H 
220  external    dilatation    of  the 

petrosal,  fig.  222,  16,  whic 
thus    forms   a   second   ai 
sinnller  bulla  on  each  sid« 
behind  the  larjie  bulla  oss< 
formed  by  the  aIis]>heuoid,  ( 
In  other  Marsupials  the  pe- 
trous bone  is  of  small  size, 
jjenerally     limited     to     the 
office  of  protecting  the  parts 
of    the    internal     eAr»    and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  KoaJa, 
is  barely  visible  at  the  ex-d 
tenor    of  the    base   of  thdn 
skull.     The  mastoid  portion 
ap])ears  in  the  occipital  re>^ 
gion    of    the    skull    of  t 
Koala,  fig.  221y  8,  between 
the   exot'cipital    and    squa- 
mous portion  of  the  tempo- 
ral.     In  the  Wombat   the 
mastoid  sends  outward  the 
strong  compressed   process, 
fig.  220,  8,  which  terminates 
the  lateral  boundaries  of  the 
(tccipital   plane  of  the  crap 
ninm  ;    Init   this  process  is 
entirely  due  to  the  exocci- 
phaMeetompi.  pitals  in  thc  Koala,  fig.  221. 

■t,  and  other  Marsupials, 
The  auditory  chamber  of  the  eai"  is  augmented  in  the  Phalan- 
gers,  the  Koala,  the  Kangaroos,  and  Potoroo,  by  a  continuatioD 
of  air-cells  into  the  base  or  origin  of  the  zygi>matic  pnwess ;  but 
the  extent  of  the  bony  air-chambers  conmiunicating  with  the 
tym|>anum  is  proportionally  greatest  in  thc  Flying  Opossums, 
where,  besides  the  sphenoid  bulla,  the  mastoid  and  thc  whole  of 
the  zygo3natic  process  of  the.  sfpiaujosal  are  expanded  to  form  air- 
cells  with  very  thin  and  smooth  walls,  fig.  219. 

Tlie  diret-tiun  of  tlie  bony  canal  of  the  organ  of  hearing  corrv- 
spimtls  with  the  hal>its  of  thc  sjieeies.     The  meatus  ia  directed 
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outward  and  a  little  forward  in  the  carnivorous  Dasyurea;  out- 
ward and  a  little  backward  in  the  Peraineles  and  Phalangcrs ; 
outward,  backward,  and  upward  in  the  Kangaroos,  and  directly 
outward  in  the  Petaurists  and  Wombat ;  but  the  differences  of 
direction  are  but  slightly  marked  in  thcf^e  timid  ven:etarian8. 

The  squamosal  generally  reaches  half-way  from  the  root  of  the 
zygoma  to  the  sagittal  ridge  or  suture ;  it  is  most  developed  in 
the  Wombat,  in  which  its  superior  margin  describes  a  remarkably 
straight  line.  The  zygomatic  procesis  is  generally  compressed 
and  much  extende<l  in  the  vertical  direction  in  the  Opossum, 
DasN-ure,  Phalanger,  Koala,  fig.  221,  '27,  and  Kangaroo.  In  the 
Wombat  it  curves  outwai-d  from  the  side  of  the  head  in  the  form 
of  a  compre^ed  and  aliimst  horizontal  plate,  fig.  220,  27 ;  it  is 
then  suddenly  twisted  into  the  verticjd  jiosition,  to  be  received 
into  tlie  notch  of  the  malar  jjortion  of  the  arch,  ib.  26.  In  Macro- 
pus  the  back  part  of  the  zygoma  is  perforated  by  a  pneumatic 
foramen  which  receives  air  from  tlic  tympanum. 

The  ca>'ity  corresponding  to  the  s|>hent)idal  bulla  ossea  in  other 
Marsupials  is  in  this  sjjccies  excavated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
squamosal  at  the  inner  side  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  lower 
jaw.  This  articular  surface,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  zygomatic 
process,  presents  in  the  marsupial  as  in  the  placeutal  Mammalia 
various  forms,  each  manifesting  a  jjhysiological  relation  to  the 
structure  of  the  teeth  and  adapted  to  the  required  movement  of 
the  jaws  in  the  various  genera.  In  the  herbivorous  Kangaroo 
the  glenoid  cavity  fonns  a  bmad  and  slightly  convex  surface,  as 
in  the  Ruminants,  afibnliiig  freedom  of  rotation  to  the  lower  jaw 
in  every  threction.  In  the  Phalangers  ami  Potoroos  the  articular 
surface  is  quite  plane.  In  the  Perameles  it  is  slightly  convex 
from  side  to  side,  and  concave  from  behind  forward.  In  the 
Wombat  it  is  formed  by  a  narrow  convex  ridge  considerably  ex- 
tended, and  slightly  concave,  in  the  transverse  direction.  This 
ridge  is  not  boimded  by  any  descending  process  posteriorly,  so 
that  the  jaw  is  left  free  for  the  movements  of  protraction  and  re- 
traction, lu  the  Koala  the  glenoid  cavity  is  a  transversely  oblong 
depression  with  a  slight  convex  rising  at  the  bottom,  indicating 
rotatory  movements  of  the  jaw.  In  the  carnivorous  Dasyurea 
it  forms  a  concavity  still  more  elongated  transversely,  less  deep 
than  in  the  placental  Carnivttra,  but  adapted,  as  in  them,  to  a 
ginglyraoid  motion  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  all  the  genera,  save  in 
the  Wombat,  retractiim  of  the  lower  jaw  is  oppose<l  by  a  de- 
scending process  of  tl*e  temjKiral  bone  immediately  anterior  to  the 
meatus  auditorius  and  tympanic  bone. 
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The  glenoid  cavity  presents  a  characteristic  structure  in  mot»t 
of  the  Marsiipialia  in  not  heing  exclnsively  formed  by  the  squa- 
mosal. AVilh  the  exception  of  the  Petaurists,  the  malar  bone 
fiirins  the  outer  part  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  lower  jaw, 
ami  in  the  Thifhuhius,  Ditstfnrns  Mftugei,  Daaifums  ursin 
Pcramvlrs,  Ih/pitipri/mnus^  and  Mttcrupus,  the  alisphenoid  fori 
the  inner  houinlury  of  the  same  surface.  In  the  Kanga 
Dasyiirc."*.  Koala,  atul  Wombat,  the  alisjihenoid  articulate?  w.i 
the  pai'ietal,  l)ut  by  a  very  small  portinn  in  the  two  latter  i^peciesii' 

in  the  Perameles  and  Po 
toroos  the  aJisphenoid  d 
not  reach  the  parietal. 

In  the poriet/ils^  fig,  22 
T,  the  sai^ittal  suture  is  o 
literated  In  those  8ij>ecie8 
in  which  a  Ixjny  crista  i 
developed  in  the  co 
ppondinp;  place.  They  p: 
Fcnt  a  singularly  flatten 
form  in  the  A^'^orabat,  in  ao' 
aged  skull  of  which,  and 
in  a  similar  one  in  tliP 
Kangaroo,  I  observe  a  like  obliteration  of  the  suture.  In  thf 
Kangaroo,  Potoroo,  Petaurus,  Phalanger,  and  !Myrmecobiu?, 
there  is  a  triangular  interparietal  bone.  The  corresponding  boi 
I  find  in  three  pieces  in  the  skull  of  a  Wombat. 

The  frontnls^  ib.  ii,  arc  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  anteri 
expansion  and  the  great  share  which  they  take  in  the  formation 
of  the  nasa!  cavity.  In  the  Tliylacine  the  part  of  the  cranium 
occupied  by  the  frontal  sinuses  exceeds  in  breadth  the  cerebral 
cavity,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  constriction.  The  coroual 
suture  presents  in  most  of  the  Marsupials  an  irregular  an 
course,  lorming  a  notch  in  the  frontals  on  each  side  which  receiv 
a  corresponding  triangular  process  of  each  parietal  bone, 
process  corresponding  to  the  jiosterior  frontal  augments  the 
boundary  of  the  urbit  in  the  Thylacine,  the  Ursine  Dasvurc.  a 
in  a  slighter  degree  in  the  Virginian  Ojiossum;  it  is  relativpl; 
most  de\ eloped  in  the  skull  of  the  Alr/rmeco/jiux  fasciafus,  wl 
the  orbit  is  large ;  but  the  bony  bttundnry  of  the  orbit  is  ndt 
complete  in  any  Marsupial  In  the  I^Iynnceobius  there  is  a  de^ 
notch  at  the  mid<lle  of  the  snperorbital  ridge.  A  corresp>ndii 
but  shallower  notch  is  present  in  the  skull  of  Prtaurmt  xciurfn. 
I  have  found  the  frontal  suture  obliterated  in  old  sjieoimcus 
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the  Thylacine,  the  Virginian  Opossum,  Cook's  Phalanger,  the 
taguanoid,  and  yellow-bellied  Petaurists ;  but  the  frontal  suture 
exists  in  Petaurus  sciureus,  AcrohateSy  and  other  Marsupials. 
The  interorbital  space  is  concave  in  the  Phalangers  and  in  the 
Petaurus  taguanoides,  but  is  quite  flat  in  the  other  Petaurists. 

The  lacrimals  vary  in  their  relative  size  in  diflTerent  Marsupials. 
In  the  Koala,  fig.  221,  73,  they  extend  upon  the  face  about  a  line 
beyond  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  orbit,  and  at  this  part  they 
present  a  groove  with  one  large  and  two  or  three  small  perfora- 
tions. In  the  AVombat  their  extent  upon  the  face  is  slightly 
increased ;  it  is  proportionally  greater  in  the  Kangaroos,  Potoroos, 
Phalangers,  and  Petaurists,  in  which  this  part  of  the  lacrymal 
bone  presents  two  perforations  close  to  the  orbit.  In  the  Thyla^ 
cine,  besides  the  two  external  holes  there  is  a  large  perforation 
within  the  orbital  margin.  This  carnivorous  Marsupial,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Wolf,  presents  a  greater  extent  of  the  facial 
portion  of  the  lacrymal  bone,  and  thus  indicates  its  inferior  type. 
In  the  Myrmecobius  the  lacrymal  bone  exhibits  its  greatest  rela- 
tive developement.  The  extraorbital  lacrymal  foramen  is  a  good 
marsupial  character :  it  is  present  in  the  ThylacoUoy  where  it  is 
single,  as  in  Dasyurus  ursinus. 

The  malarsy  figs.  220  and  221,  26,  are  very  strong  and  of  great 
extent  in  almost  all  the  Marsupialia.  Tliey  are  least  developed 
in  Acrohates,  fig.  219,  Afyrmecobius,  and  Perameles  layotis.  In 
the  latter,  fig.  222,  the  malar  bone  presents  a  singular  form,  l>cing 
bifurcate  at  both  extremities :  the  proce$su$  zyyomaticu$  mazilla 
superioris  is  wedged  into  the  cleft  of  the  anterior  fork ;  the  wr- 
responding  process  of  the  squamosal  fills  up  the  jwsterior  notch. 
The  anterior  bifurcation  of  the  malar  l>one  is  not  present  in  the 
Marsupials  generally :  the  external  malo-maxillary  ttuture  f<»nns 
an  oblique  and  almost  straight  line  in  the  Womlmt,  PluUanger, 
Opoesum,  Dasyures,  and  Kangaroo.  C>wing  to  the  inferior  deve- 
lopement of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  sui>erior  maxillary  in 
the  Wombat,  the  malar  bone  is  not  su^jjendwi  in  the  zygomatic 
M-ch  as  in  the  Rodentia.  It  is  aLwj  of  relatively  much  larger  size 
and  of  a  prismatic  form,  arising  {r<jm  tlie  develoj>emcnt  of  the 
oblique  external  ridge  above  d«seril>ed.  in  tlie  Kangaroos, 
Potoroos,  Great  Petaurus,  and  PluUaugers,  it  is  traversed  exter- 
nally by  a  ridge  showing  the  attadiuaeiit  of  the  masseter,  of 
which  muscle  the  extent  of  origin  is  augmented  by  the  descending 
zygomatic  process  of  the  maxillary;  tJiis  is  most  dcvelojKjd  in 
the  gigantic  fossil  Notothere  and  I>i[irotodon. 

The  nasal  bones  vary  in  their  fonn  and  relative  wz^  *"  *^ 
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difTerent  genera ;  they  are  longest  and  narrowest  in  the  Perameles, 
shortest  and  broadest  in  the  Koala,  fig.  221,  n.  Their  most  char 
racteristic  structure  is  the  expansion  of  their  upper  and  posterior 
extremity,  which  is  well  marked  in  the  Wombat,  Myrmecobius, 
Petaurists,  Phalangers,  Opossums,  and  Dasyures.  In  the  Po- 
toroos  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  nasal  bones  converge  to 
a  point  which  projects  beyond  the  premaxillaries.  In  the  Peramela 
lagotis  the  bony  case  of  the  nasal  passage  is  further  increased 
by  the  presence  of  two  small  rostral  boneSf  resulting,  as  in  the 
Hog,  from  ossification  of  the  nasal  cartilage. 

The  premaxillaries  always  contain  teeth,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
developement  of  these  bones  corresponds  with  the  bulk  of  the 
dental  apparatus  which  they  support.  They  are  consequently 
largest  in  the  Wombat,  where  they  extend  far  upon  the  side  of 
the  face  and  are  articulated  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
nasals,  but  do  not,  as  in  Kodentia,  reach  the  frontal  or  divide  the 
maxillary  bone  from  the  nasal.  They  present  a  somewhat  lower 
degree  of  developement  in  the  Koala,  fig.  221,  22,  but  both  in 
this  species  and  in  the  Wombat  they  bulge  outward,  and  thus 
remarkably  increase  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  osseous  cavity 
of  the  nose.  In  Hypsiprymnus  and  Macropus  the  incisive  palatal 
foramina  are  chiefly  in  the  premaxillaries,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  their  bony  circumference  is  due  to  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  palatal  process  of  the  maxillary :  the  same  structure  obtains 
in  the  Wombat,  Koala,  and  Opossums.  In  the  Dasyures  and 
Phalangers  a  greater  proportion  of  the  posterior  boundary  of  the 
incisive  foramina  is  formed  by  the  maxillaries  ;  in  the  Petaurists 
they  are  entirely  surrounded  by  the  maxillary  bones,  while  in  the 
Perameles  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  included  in  the 
maxillaries.  They  always  present  the  fonn  of  two  longitudinal 
fissures,  fig.  222,  a. 

The  maxillary y  fig.  221,  21,  in  the  Koala  and  Wombat  sends 
upward  a  long,  narrow,  irregular  nasal  process,  which  joins  the 
frontal  and  nasal  bones,  separating  them  from  the  premaxillaries. 
The  antorbital  foramen  does  not  present  any  marked  variety  of 
size,  which  is  generally  moderate.  It  is  much  closer  to  the  orbit  in 
the  carnivorous  Marsupialia  than  in  the  corresponding  placental 
quadrupeds.  It  is  relatively  largest  in  the  Ursine  Dasyure.  It 
presents  the  form  of  a  vertical  oblique  fissure  in  the  Wombat.  I 
have  observed  it  double  in  the  Kangaroo.  In  this  and  some 
other  herbivorous  Marsupials  the  malar  process  of  the  maxillarj 
sends  down  a  process  for  increasing  the  power  and  size  of  the 
masseter  muscle. 
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In  Phalangista  Cookiiy  in  Petaurus  Jlaviventer,  and  Petaurus 
sciureuSf  in  Macropus  majors  and  some  other  Great  Kangaroos, 
the  hony  palate  is  of  great  extent  and  presents  a  smooth  surface, 
concave  in  every  direction  toward  the  mouth ;  it  is  pierced  by 
the  two  posterior  palatine  foramina  at  the  anterior  external  angles 
of  the  palatine  bones,  either  within  or  close  to  the  transverse 
palato-maxillary  sutures.  Behind  these  foramina,  in  the  Kan- 
garoo, there  are  a  few  small  irregular  perforations.  The  bony 
palate  is  similarly  entire  in  the  Hypsiprymnus  ursinus.  In 
Macropus  Bennettii  there  are  four  orifices  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  bony  palate.  The  two  anterior  ones  are  situated  upon  the 
palato-maxillary  suture,  and  are  of  an  ovate  form  with  the  small 
end  forward.  The  two  posterior  foramina  are  of  a  less  regular 
form  and  smaller  size.  In  the  Brush  Kangaroo  (^Macropus  Brunii, 
Cuv.)  the  posterior  palatal  foramina  present  the  form  of  two  large 
fissures  placed  obliquely  and  converging  posteriorly.  They  en- 
croach upon  the  posterior  borders  of  the  maxillary  plate.  Anterior 
to  these  vacancies  there  are  two  smaller  foramina,  and  posterior 
to  them  are  one  or  two  similar  foramina. 

In  the  Fotoroos,  Wombat,  and  Koala,  the  posterior  palatal 
openings  are  large  and  oval,  and  situated  entirely  in  the  palatal 
bones.  In  Hyps,  setosus  they  extend  as  far  forww^  as  the  inter- 
space between  the  first  and  second  true  molars ;  in  Hyps,  murinus 
they  reach  to  that  between  the  second  and  third  true  molars : 
posterior  and  external  to  these  large  vacuities  there  are  two  small 
perforations.  In  the  Phalangers,  with  the  exception  of  Ph. 
Cookiif  the  palatal  openings  are  proportionally  larger ;  they  ex- 
tend into  the  palatal  process  of  the  maxillaries,  and  the  thin 
bridge  of  bone  which  divides  the  openings  in  the  Potoroo,  &c.,  is 
wanting ;  the  two  perforations  at  the  posterior  external  angles  of 
the  palatine  bones  are  also  present.  In  the  Virginian  Opossum 
the  bony  palate  presents  eight  distinct  perforations,  besides  the 
incisive  foramina;  the  palatal  processes  of  the  palatine  bone 
extend  as  far  forward  in  the  median  line  as  the  third  molars  :  a 
long  and  narrow  fissure  extends  for  an  equal  distance  (three  lines) 
into  the  palatal  processes  both  of  the  palatines  and  maxillaries : 
behind  these  fissures  and  nearer  the  median  line  are  two  smaller 
oblong  fissures ;  external  and  a  little  posterior  to  these  are  two 
similar  fissures,  situated  in  the  palato-maxillary  suture ;  lastly, 
there  are  two  round  perforations  close  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  bony  palate. 

In  the  Ursine  Dasyure  a  large  transversely  oblong  aperture  is 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  palatal  processes  of  the 
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maxillary  hones,  ami  encroaches  a  little  upon  the  palatines.      In 
Mange's  Dasyure  there  are  two  large  ovate  apertures  erossing 

l!)c  palato-maxillary  sutures  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  » 
bri>atl  plate  of  bone  ;  posterior  to 
these  are  two  aperture«  of  fiimilar 
size  and  form,  which,  being  situ- 
ated nearer  the  mesial  line,  are 
divideil  by  a  narrower  osseous 
bridge;  each  posterior  external 
aufiflc  of  the  Ixmy  palate  is  also 
perfnrnte<l  by  an  oval  aperture. 
In  the  Vivcrrine  Dasyure  tlic 
two  vacancies  which  cross  the 
palato-maxillary  suture  are  in  the 
form  of  longitudinal  fissures',  cor- 
responding to  the  fourth  and  fiftli 
grinders  ;  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  bony  palate  has  four  analJ 
apertures  on  the  same  trnnayene 
line. 

Since  the  defective  cone 
of  tliis  [>art  of  the  cranium  i^  or 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  skull 
of  the  Bird,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  some  approximatt«A 
would  be  made  to  that  stnicttii 
in  the  anitnals  which  form  tl 
transition  between  the  Placent 
and  Oviparous  Vertebrates. 
have  already  noticed  the  large  vacuities  which  occur  in  the 
palate  of  nearly  all  the  Marsupials  ;  but  this  imperfectly  ossif 
couditiivn  is  must  reinarkable  in  the  Pernrnctes  loffoh's,  in  whicH 
fig.  222,  the  bony  mof  of  the  mouth  is  perforated  by  a  wride  o\ii 
space  extending  from  the  second  premolars  to  the  penult 
molars,  exjKising  to  view  the  vomer  and  the  convolutions  <if 
inferior  spongy  bones  in  the  nnsal  cavity.  The  pterygtjids, 
220,  24,  long  maintain  their  individuality ;  and  repeat  the 
tions  they  present  in  llirds. 

The  parictes  of  the  crnnifil  cavity  are  remarkable   for  tb« 
thickness  in  s«>mc  of  tlie  Marsuj)ial  genera.      In  the  Wombat  ibf 
two  tables  of  the  parietal  bones  arc  separated  posteriorly  for 
extent  of  more  than  half  an  inch,  the  interspace  being  filled  rii 
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a  coarse  cellular  diploe ;  the  frontal  bones  are  about  two  and  a 
half  lines  thick.  In  the  Ursine  Dasyure  the  cranial  bones  have 
a  similar  texture  and  relative  thickness.  In  the  Koala  the  tex- 
ture of  the  cranial  bones  is  denser,  and  their  thickness  varies  from 
two  lines  to  half  a  line.  In  the  Kangaroo  the  thickness  varies 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  skull,  but  the  parietes  are 
generally  so  thin  as  to  be  diaphanous,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
smaller  Marsupials,  as  the  Potoroos  and  Petaurists.  The  union 
of  the  body  of  the  second  with  that  of  the  third  cranial  vertebra 
takes  place  in  the  marsupial  as  in  the  placental  Mammalia  at  the 
sella  turcica,  which  is  overarched  by  the  backward  extension  of 
the  orbitosphenoids.  The  optic  foramina  and  the  fissurae  lacerae 
anteriores  are  all  blended  together,  so  that  a  wide  opening  leads 
outward  from  each  side  of  the  sella.  Immediately  posterior  and 
external  to  this  opening  are  the  foramina  rotunda,  from  each  of 
which  in  the  Kangaroo  a  remarkable  groove  leads  to  the  fossa 
Gasseriana  at  the  commencement  of  the  foramen  ovale ;  the  same 
groove  is  indicated  in  a  slight  degree  in  the  Dasyures  and  Pha- 
langers,  but  is  almost  obsolete  in  the  Wombat  and  Koala.  The 
entocarotid  canals  pierce  the  basisphenoid,  as  in  Birds,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  cranial  cavity  very  close  together  behind  the  sella 
turcica,  which  is  not  bounded  by  a  posterior  clinoid  process.  The 
sphenoidal  bulla,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  in  the  Perameles  lagotisy  forms  a  large  convex  protuberance 
on  each  side  of  the  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity  in  that  species. 
The  petrosal  in  the  Kangaroo,  Koala,  and  Phalangers,  is  im- 
pressed above  the  meatus  auditorius  by  a  deep,  smooth,  round 
pit,  which  lodges  the  lateral  appendage  of  the  cerebellum,  as  in 
Birds.  The  corresponding  pit  is  shallower  in  the  Dasyuri,  and 
is  almost  obsolete  in  the  Wombat.  The  middle  and  posterior 
fissune  lacerse  have  the  usual  relative  position,  but  the  latter  are 
small.  The  condyles  are  each  perforated  anteriorly  by  two  fora- 
mina in  most  of  the  Marsupials,  the  Thylacinus  forming  the  ex- 
ception and  showing  only  one.  The  foramen  magnum  is  of  great 
size  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  cranium ;  the  aspect  of  its 
plane  is  backward  and  slightly  downward.  A  venous  canal  leads 
from  the  lateral  sinus  between  the  upper  part  of  the  petrosal  and 
the  squamosal,  and  perforates  the  latter  behind  or  above  the  root 
of  the  zygoma. 

In  the  Kangaroo  and  Phalanger  a  thin  ridge  of  bone  extends 
for  the  distance  of  one  or  two  lines  into  the  periphery  of  the 
tentorial  process  of  the  dura  mater,  and  two  sharp  spines  are  sent 
down  into  it  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  in  the  Phalan- 
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gista  vulpina.  The  tentorium  is  En]^MMled  hy  a  thick  ridge  of 
bone  in  the  Thylaeine ;  bat  it  is  not  oomi^etclT  cesfied  in  anj  <i 
the  Marsupials :  in  some  species,  indeed,  as  the  Dasynres.  the 
Koala,  and  the  Wombat,  the  bony  crista  abore  described  does  not 
exist.  There  is  no  ossification  of  the  £alcif<Nnn  ligament  as  in  the 
Ornithorhynchus. 

The  rhincncephalic  division  of  the  cranial  carity  is  weU  defined 
from  the  proscncephalic  one.  It  is  relatively  smallest  in  the  Koala. 
In  all  Marsupials  it  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  cribriform  plate, 
which  is  converted  into  an  osseous  reticulation  by  the  nomber 
and  size  of  the  olfactory  apertures.  The  cavity  of  the  nose, 
from  its  great  size  and  the  complication  of  the  turbinal  bones, 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  skull.  It  is  divided  by  a  ctxnplete 
bony  septum  to  within  one-fourth  of  the  anterior  aperture ;  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  septum  is  slightly  concave  in  the  Koala : 
describes  a  slight  convex  line  in  the  Wombat,  £[angaroo.  and 
Phalanger,  and  a  sigmoid  flexure  in  the  Dasyure.  A  longitudinal 
ridge  i)rojects  downward  from  the  inside  of  each  of  the  nasal 
bones,  and  is  continued  posteriorly  into  the  superior  turbinal: 
this  bone  extends  into  the  dilated  space  anterior  to  the  cranial 
cavity,  which  corresponds  with  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  convo- 
lutions of  the  middle  turbinal  are  extended  chiefly  in  the  axis  of 
the  skull ;  the  processes  of  the  anterior  turbinal  are  arranged 
obliquely  from  below  upward  and  forward.  The  nasal  cavity 
communicates  freely  with  large  maxillary  sinuses,  and  finally 
terminates  by  wide  apertures  behind  the  l)ony  palate.  In  the 
skull  the  nasal  cavity  communicates  with  the  mouth,  as  before 
mentioned,  by  means  of  the  various  large  vacuities  in  the  palatal 
processes. 

In  the  carnivorous  Marsupials,  as  the  Thylaeine,  the  lower 
maxillary  bone  resembles  in  general  form  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing species  in  the  placental  series,  as  the  Dog  :  a  similar  transverse 
condyle  is  placed  low  down  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  on  a  level 
with  the  series  of  molar  teeth ;  a  broad  and  strong  cortmoid  [>ro- 
cess  rises  high  above  the  condyle,  and  is  slightly  curved  l>ack- 
ward  ;  there  is  the  same  well-marked  depression  on  the  exteriiff 
of  the  ascending  ranuis  for  the  firm  implantation  of  the  temix>ral 
muscle,  and  the  lower  boundary  of  this  depression  is  formed  by  a 
strong  ridge  extended  <lownward  and  forward  from  the  outside  of 
the  condyle.  But  in  the  Dog  and  other  placental  Carnivora  (some 
Seals  excepted),  a  process,  representing  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
extends  directly  backward  from  the  middle  of  the  abt>ve  ridge, 
which  process  gives  i)reciBion  and  force  to  the  articulation  of  the 
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jaw,  and  increases  the  power  by  which  the  masseter  acts  upon  the 
jaw.  Now,  althimjrh  t!ie  same  curved  ridge  oC  Ixme  boiimls  the 
lower  part  of  the  cxtertml  muscular  depression  of  the  ascending 
ramus  in  all  the  Marsupials,  it  does  not  in  any  of  them  send 
backward,  or  in  tiny  other  direction,  a  process  corresponding  to 
that  just  described  in  the  Dog.  The  angle  of  the  jaw  itself, 
in  the  Mai'supials,  is  as  if  it  were  hent  inward  in  the  form  of 
a  process,  cncroiiching  in  varioiis  shapes  and  various  degrees  of 
developement  in  the  diftcrcut  genera  upon  the  interspace  of  the 
rami  of  the  lower  jaw.  On  looking  directly  upon  the  lower 
margin  of  the  jaw,  we  see,  therefore,  in  place  of  the  margin  of 
a  vertical  plate  of  bone,  a  more  or  less  flattened  triangular  sur- 
face extended  between  the  external  ridge,  and  the  internal  pro- 
cess or  inflected  angle.  In  the  Opossums  the  internal  angular 
process  is  triangular  and  trihedral,  directed  inward,  with  the 
]K>int  slightly  curved  u|iward,  and  more  produced  in  the  email 
than  in  the  large  species.  In  the  Dasyitros  it  has  a  similar  form, 
but  the  apex  is  extended  into  an  obtuse  process.  In  the  Thy- 
lacine  the  base  of  the  inverted  angle  is  proportionally  more 
extended,  and  a  similar  structure  is  presented  by  the  fossil  Phas- 
colothere.  In  the  Pemmelcs  the  angle  of  the  jaw  forms  a  still 
longer  |)rocess ;  it  is  of  a  flattened  form  extended 
obliquely  inward  and  backward  and  slightly  curved 
upAvard,  It  presents  a  triangular,  slightly  incurved, 
and  pointed  form  in  the  Petaurists,  in  which  it  is  longest 
and  weakest  in  the  Iiigniy  species  {Acrobates^  Dcsm. ). 
It  is  shorter  and  stronger  in  the  Mf/nntrobitts,  fig. 
223,  a.  In  the  Potoroos  and  PhalaDgcrs  the  process 
ia  broad  with  the  apex  slightly  devek^jied  ;  it  is  bent 
inward  and  btumds  the  lower  part  of  a  wide  and 
deep  dejiresf^iim  in  the  inside  of  the  ascending  ramus. 
In  the  Great  Kangaroo  the  internal  margin  of  this 
proi'ess  is  turned  upward,  so  as  t«  augment  the  def>th 
r>f  the  interna!  dejiression  above  mentioned.  The  in- 
ternal angular  process  arrives  at  its  muxiimun  of  de- 
velopenient  in  the  Womltat,  Iv'.  220,  «,aud  the  breadth  M«.'rj«w, 
nf  the  base  of  the  ascending  ramus  very  nearly  equals 
the  height  of  the  same  part.  Iji  the  Koahi  the  size  tif  the  process 
in  ipiestion  is  also  c<uiMidcrable,  but  it  is  cotnpres.sed,  and  directed 
backward  with  the  obtuse  ajtex  only  bending  inward,  so  that  the 
characteristic  flattening  of  the  base  of  the  asceniling  ramus  is  least 
marked  in  this  species.  There  is  no  depression  on  the  inner  side  of 
tlic  ramus  of  the  jaw  in  the  Koala,  but  its  smooth  surface  Is  simply 
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pierced  near  its  middle  by  the  dental  nerve  and  artery.  The 
surface  of  the  external  muscular  depression  boimded  below  by  a 
broad  angular  ridge,  as  above  described,  is  entire  in  the  Dasyures, 
Opossums,  Bandicoots,  Petaurists,  and  Phalangers;  but  in  the 
Wombat  the  outer  surface  of  the  ascending  ramus  is  directly 
perforated  by  a  round  aperture  immediately  posterior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dental  canal :  '  the  corresponding  aperture  is 
of  larger  size  in  the  Kangaroo.  But  in  the  Potoroos  both  the 
external  and  internal  depressions  of  the  ascending  ramus  lead 
to  wide  canals,  or  continuations  of  the  wide  depressions  which 
pass  forward  into  the  substance  of  the  horizontal  ramus,  and  soon 
uniting  into  one  passage,  leave  a  vacant  space  in  the  intervening 
bony  septum. 

In  the  Thylacine,  Ursine  Dasyure,  and  the  allied  fossil  carni- 
vores called  Phascolothere,  Thylacoleo,  and  Plagiaulax,'  the  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw  is  placed  low  down,  on  a  level  with  the 
molar  series :  it  is  raised  a  little  above  that  level  in  the  smaller 
Dasyures  and  Opossums,  and  ascends  in  proportion  to  the  Yeg^ 
table  diet  of  the  species. 

In  all  those  Marsupials  which  have  few  or  very  small  incisors 
the  horizontal  rami  of  the  jaw  converge  toward  a  point  at  the 
symphysis.  The  angle  of  convergence  is  most  open  in  the 
Wombat,  in  which  the  symphysis  is  longest.  The  suture  be- 
comes obliterated  in  aged  individuals.  '  In  other  Marsupials,  the 
rami  of  the  lower  jaw  are  less  firmly  united  at  the  symphysis; 
they  permit  independent  movements  of  the  right  and  left  in- 
cisors in  the  Kangaroos:  and  in  the  Opossum,  both  the  rami 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  all  the  bones  of  the  face  are  remarkable 
for  the  loose  nature  of  their  connections. 

C.  Bones  of  the  Limbs. — The  scapula  varies  in  form  in  the 
different  Marsupials.  In  the  Petaiirista  it  is  a  scalene  triangle, 
\nXh  the  glenoid  cavity  at  the  convergence  of  the  two  longest 
sides.  In  the  Wombat,  fig.  212,  5 1,  it  presents  an  oblong  qua- 
drate figure,  the  neck  being  produced  from  the  lower  half  of 
the  anterior  margin,  and  the  outer  surface  being  traversed  diago- 
nally by  the  spine,  which  in  this  species  gradually  rises  to  a  full 
inch  above  the  plane  of  the  scapula,  and  terminates  in  a  long 
narrow  compressed  acromion  arching  over  the  neck  to  reach  the 
clavicle. 

In  the  Koala  (fig.  224),  the  superior  costa  does  not  run  parallel 

•  A  briytlc  is  n-prcsentcd  passing  through  this  apcrtUTO  in  fig.  220. 

*  xvir.pp.  341,  3:.3,  figs.  113,  119,  173. 
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With  the  inferior,  a,  d,  but  recedes  from  it  as  it  advances  forward, 
and  then  pasijos  do^vn,  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  c,  and  with  a  gentle 
concave  curvature,  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula;  a  small  process  ex- 
tends from  the  middle  of  this  curvature. 
In  the  Potoroo,  the  upper  costa  is  at  iirst 
jtarallel  with  the  lower,  but  this  pandici 
part  is  much  shorter ;  the  remainder  de- 
scribes a  sigmoid  flexure  as  it  approaches 
the  neck  of  the  scapula.  In  the  Great  Kau- 
iproo,  the  Perameles,  Phalangers,  0|k»s- 
soms,  and  Dasyures,  the  whole  ui>per  eosta 
of  the  scapula  describes  a  sigmoid  curve, 
the  convex  iH>sterior  position  of  which  varies 
as  to  itd  degree  and  extent.  The  sub- 
scapular surface  is  remarkable  in  the  Pera- 
meles for  its  flatness,  but  presents  a  shal- 
low groove  near  the  inferior  costa.  In 
most  other  Marsupials  it  is  more  or  less  convex  or  undulating. 

In  the  Kangaroos,  fig.  211,  the  supraspinal  fossa  is  of  less  ex- 
tent than  the  space  below  the  spine,  and  the  spine  is  inclined 
upward.  In  the  Perameles  and  Dasi,iu'es  the  proportions  of  the 
supra-  and  infra-spinal  surfaces  are  reversed,  and  the  wliole  spine 
IB  bent  downward  over  the  infraspinal  surface.  In  the  Potoroos 
and  Phalangers  the  acromion  is  bent  downward  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  flattened  surface  to  the  observer ;  in  the  Potoroos  and 
Opoesums  this  appearance  is  produced  by  a  true  expansion  of  the 
acromion.  In  the  Perameles  the  coracoid  process  is  merely  re- 
presented by  a  slight  jtrtHliiction  of  tiie  superior  part  of  the 
glenoid  cavity.  In  the  Kangaroo  and  Potoroo  it  forms  a  protu- 
berance on  the  upper  [lart  of  the  head  of  the  8ca|)iila.  In  the 
other  Marsu[»ials  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  distitjct  process 
from  the  same  part,  and  attains  its  gi-eatest  developement  in  the 
Wombat  and  Koala,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  forcibly  curved 
downward  and  inward,  fig.  224,  o. 

The  clavicles  are  present  in  all  the  Marsupials,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  genus  Perameles  anil  probably  alst>  the  Cltferopus. 
In  the  claviculate  Marsupials  they  are  relatively  strongest  and 
longest  in  the  burrowing  Wombat,  weakest  and  shortest  in  the 
Great  Kangaroo.  In  the  latter  tliey  are  simply  curvefl  with  the 
convexity  forward,  and  measure  only  two  inches  m  length.  In 
the  Wombat  they  are  upwards  of  three  inches  in  length,  and 
have  a  double  curvature ;  they  are  exjianded  and  obliquely  trun- 
cate at  the  sternal  extremity,  where  the  articular  surface  presents 
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a  remarkably  deep  notch  ;  they  become  compressed  as  they  ap- 
proach the  acromion,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  an  extended 
narrow  articular  surface. 

In  the  Koala  the  clavicles  are  also  very  strong,  but  more  com- 
pressed than  in  the  Wombat,  bent  outward  in  their  whole  extent, 
and  the  convex  margin  formed,  not  by  a  continuous  curve,  but 
by  three  almost  straight  lines,  with  intervening  angles ;  progres- 
sively diminishing  in  extent  to  the  outermost  line  which  forms 
the  articular  surface  ^vith  the  acromion.  In  the  Myrmecobios 
the  clavicles  are  subcompressed  and  more  curved  at  the  acromial 
than  at  the  sternal  end.  In  most  of  the  other  Marsupials  the 
clavicle  is  a  simple  compressed  elongated  bone,  with  one  general 
outward  cur\'ature. 

The  humerus  in  most  Dasyures  resembles  that  of  the  Dog-tribe 
in  the  imperforate  condition  of  the  inner  condyle,  but  differs  in 
the  more  marked  developement  of  the  muscular  ridges,  especially 
of  that  which  extends  upward  from  the  outer  condyle  for  the  origin 
of  the  great  supinator  muscle.  This  ridge  is  terminated  abruptly 
by  the  smooth  tract  for  the  passage  of  the  musculoHspiral  nerve. 

In  all  the  other  genera  of  Marsupials  that  I  have  examined  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  is  perforated.  But  in  some 
species  of  Petaurus,  as  Petaurus  sciureus,  the  foramen  is  repre- 
sented by  a  deep  notch;  and  in  the  Phalangista  Cookii,  both 
foramen  and  notch  are  wanting,  i  The  ridge  above  the  external 
condyle  is  much  developed  in  the  Petaunis  maerurus  and  sciureus, 
and  notched  at  its  up[)er  part,  but  this  notch  does  not  exist  in 
Pt't.  tayuanoides.  I  find  similar  differences  in  the  developement 
of  the  supinator,  or  outer  ridge,  in  the  genus  Perameles ;  in  the 
Per.  hf/utis  it  is  bounded  above  by  a  groove ;  in  Per.  Gunnii  it  is 
less  developed  and  less  defined.  In  the  Kangaroos,  Potoroos, 
Wombat,  and  Koala  (fig.  22o),  the  outer  condyloid  rido-e  ex- 
tends in  the  fonn  of  a  hooked  process  above  the  groove  of  the 
radial  nerve.  In  all  these,  and  especially  in  the  Wombat,  the 
deltoid  process  of  the  humerus,  fig.  212,  53,  is  strongly  developed; 
it  is  continued  from  the  external  tuberosity  down  the  upper  half 
of  the  humerus ;  except  in  the  Petaurists,  where,  from  the  greater 
relative  length  of  the  humerus,  it  is  lunited  to  the  upper  third. 
The  interspace  of  the  condyles  is  occasionally  perforated,  as  in 
the  Perameles  lagotis  and  AVombat.  The  articular  surfaces  at 
both  extremities  of  the  humerus  have  the  usual  form ;  but  it  mar 

'  In  the  other  species  uf  Phalangisia,  and  in  the  Petaurus  taguanoides  and  maerwtt, 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  is  perforated.  In  a  Thylocine  I  found  it  per* 
forated  ;  and  in  one  Ursine  Dnsj-nro  in  the  left  humerus,  but  not  in  the  right. 
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he  observed  in  some  Marsupials,  as  the  Koala,  that  at  the  distal 
articulation  the  external  c<*iivexity  for  the  radius  has  a  greater 
relative  extent  than  usual,  aud  ttie  ulnar  concavity 
IB  less  deep. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  always  distinct  and 
well  developed,  au<l  their  adaj)tation  in  pronation 
and  supination  is  complete.  The  prehensile  facully 
and  unguiculate  structure  uf  the  anterior  extre- 
mities appear  to  have  been  indispensable  to  ani- 
mals where  various  manipulati«ins  were  requirefl  in 
the  economy  of  the  marsujtial  pouch.  When, 
therefore,  such  an  animal  is  destined  like  the  rumi- 
nant to  range  the  wilderness  in  tjuest  i>f  pasturage, 
the  requisite  iK>wers  of  tlie  anteriitr  members  are 
retained  and  secured  to  it,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  by  an  enormous  developement  of  the 
hinder  extremities,  ta  which  the  fiinetion  of  loc).)- 
motion  is  restricted. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  bones  of  the  fure- 
■rm  of  tlie  Kangaroo  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
burrowing  Wombat,  the  climbing  Kuala,  or  the  carnivorous 
Dwyure,  save  in  relative  size.  They  present  tlie  greatest  j»rojMjr- 
tional  strength  in  the  Wombat,  and  the  greatest  proportional 
length  and  slenderness  in  the  Petaurists  or  Flying  0|x>ssum8, 
in  which  the  radius  and  ulna  are  in  close  contact  through  a  great 
portion  of  their  extent,  and  thus  lend  a  firmer  support  to  the 
outstretched  dermal  parachute.  Tliey  are  also  long  and  slender 
in  the  Koala-  In  general  the  radius  anil  ulna  run  nearly  parallel, 
and  the  interosseous  .^pace  is  very  trifling.  It  is  widest  in  the 
Potoroos.  The  olecranon  is  well  devclo[»e(l  in  all  the  Marsupials. 
In  the  Virginian  Opossum  and  Petaurists  we  find  it  more  bent 
forward  upon  the  rest  of  the  ulna,  than  in  the  other  Marsupials. 
In  the  Wombat,  where  the  acromion  is  the  strongest,  and  rises  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  the  articular  cavity  of  the  ulna,  it  is  ex- 
tended in  the  axis  of  the  bone.  The  distal  end  of  the  rmlius  in 
this  animal  is  articidated  to  a  bone  representing  the  os  scaphoidcs 
and  OS  lunare. 

The  ulna,  which  in  the  same  animal  converges  toward  a  point 
at  its  distal  end,  has  that  point  receive<l  in  a  depression  formed  by 
the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones ;  these  are  bound  together  by 
strong  ligaments,  and  the  jusiform  then  extends  downward  and 
backward  for  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  The  second  row  of  the 
carpus  consists  of  five  bones.     The  trapezium  supports  the  inner 
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digit,  and  has  a  small  sesamoid  bone  articulated  to  its  radial 
surtaee.     The  trapczoides  is  articulated  to  the  index  digit,  and  ii 
w'eiljfod   hotwoen   the   scapholunar   bone  and  os  magnum ;  this 
forms  an  oblique  articular  surface  for  the  middle  digit ;  but  the 
largest  of  the  second  scries  of  carpal  bones  is  the  cuneiform,  which 
sends  downwanl   an  obtuse  rounded   process,  and    receiTes  tbe 
articular  surface  of  the  fifth,  and  the  outer  half  of  that  of  the 
fourth  digit,  the  remainder  of  which  abuts  against  the  obUqne 
proximal  extremity  of  the  middle  metatarsal  bone.      The  five 
metacariial   Inmes  are   all  thick  and  short,  but   chiefly  so  the 
outennost.     The  innermost  digit,  or  poUex,  has  two  phalange^ 
the   remainder  three ;   the  ungual  phalanx  of  all  the   digits  ii 
conical,  curveil,  convex  above,  expanded  at  the  base,  and  simpk 
at  the  op|K>sitc  extremity.    In  the  Perameles  the  ungual  phahmz 
of  the  three  middle  digits  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  two  outer  digits 
of  the  fiH>t,  are  split  at  the  extremity  by  a  longitudinal  fissure 
commencing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  base.    This  structure,  whkji 
characterises  the  ungual  phalanges  in  the  placental  Anteaten, 
has  not  been  hitherto  met  with  in  other  Marsupial  genera.'     The 
tenninal  ]>luilangcs  of  the   Koala  are  large,  mu(^   compreaaed 
and  ourveil ;    the   concave  articular  surface  is  not   situated,  • 
in   the   Cats,  on   the  lower  part  of  the  proximal  end,  bat,  u 
in  the  Sloths,  at  the  upper.     The  claws  which  they  support  m 
long. 

In  the  Great  Kangaroo  the  first  row  of  the  carpus  is  composed, 
iu«  in  the  Wi>mbat,  of  three  bones,  but  the  apex  of  the  nlni 
rotates  in  a  cavity  formed  exclusively  by  the  cuneiforme.  There 
are  four  bones  in  the  second  row ;  of  which  the  unciform  is  by  far 
the  largest,  and  supports  a  part  of  the  middle,  as  well  as  the  two 
outer  digits.  In  the  Potoroos  I  find  but  three  bones  in  the  distal 
scries  of  the  carjius,  the  trapczoides  being  wanting,  and  its  place 
in  one  species  being  occupied  by  the  proximal  end  of  the  second 
metacarpal  bone,  which  articulates  with  the  os  magnum.  In  the 
Perameles  there  are  four  bones  in  the  second  carpal  row,  althoo^ 
the  hand  is  less  perfect  in  this  than  in  any  other  Marsupial 
genus,  Ch(Bropus  excepted,  the  three  middle  toes  only  being  fully 
developed.  In  the  Petaurus  the  carpus  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  the  pisiforme. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  the  minor  differences  observable 
in  the  bony  structure  of  the  hand  in  other  Marsupials.  I  shall 
therefore  only  observe  that  though  the  inner  digit  is  not  situated 

'  It  would  be  inBtructivc  to  examiue  the  skeleton  of  the  rare  CAan^Bc  «™ 
reference  to  this  structure. 
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like  a  thumb,  all  the  fingers  enjoy  lateral  motion,  and  that 
those  at  the  outer  can  be  opposed  to  those  at  the  inner  side  so 
as  to  grasp  an  object  and  perform,  in  a  secondarj  degree,  the 
fa&ctioD  of  a  hand.  In  the  Koala  the  two  inner  digits  are  more 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  three  outer  ones  than  in  any  other 
climbing  Iklarsupial.  But  some  of  the  Phalangers,  as  the  Ph. 
Coohii  and  Ph.  (fliriformis  of  Bell,  present  in  a  slighter  degree 
the  same  disjxisition  of  the  fingers,  by  which  two  out  of  the  five 
have  the  op|>osable  properties  of  a  thumb.  I  have  observed  a 
similar  disposition  of  the  digits  in  the  act  of  climbing  in  the 
Dormouse,  and  it  probably  is  not  uncommon  in  other  placental 
Mammsdia  of  similar  habits  and  which  have  long,  slender,  and 
freely  nioveable  fingers.  As  a  permanent  disposition  of  the  digits, 
the  opposition  of  three  to  two  b  most  conspicuous  in  the  prehensile 
ejctremities  of  the  Chameleon. 

The  pelvis,  figs.  152,  226,  227,  in  the  mature  Marsupials  is 
composed  of  the  os  sacrum,  the  two  ossa  innominata,  and  the 
characteristic  supplemental  bones,  attached  to  the  pubis,  called 
bv  Tyson  the  ossa  tnorxupinlia  or  Jaititort's  Marsupii,  in. 

We  seek  in  vain  for  any  relationship  between  the  size  of  the 
pel^'is  and  that  of  the  new-bom  young,  the  minutene?>s  of  Avbich 
18  so  characteri<itic  of  the  present  tribe  of  animals.  The  diameters 
bfjth  of  the  area  and  apertures  of  the  pelvic  canal  are  always  con- 
siderable, but  more  ei^pecially  so  in  those  Marsupialia  which  have 
the  hinder  extremities  disproportionately  large ;  as  also  in  the 
Wombat,  where  the  pehas  is  remarkable  for  its  width.  The 
pelvis  is  relatively  smallest  in  the  Petaurists ;  but  even  here  the 
diameter  of  the  outlet  is  at  least  six  times  that  of  the  head  of  the 
new-born  young.  The  anterior  bony  arches  formed  by  the  ossa 
pubis  and  the  ischia  are  always  complete,  and  the  interspace 
between  these  arches  is  di%nded,  as  in  other  Mammalia,  into  the 
two  obturator  foramina  by  an  osseous  bridge  continued  from  the 
pubis  to  the  Ischium  on  each  side  of  the  symphysis. 

In  the  Kangaroos,  Potoroos,  Phaiangers,  and  Opossums,  the 
ilia  offer  an  elongated  prismatic  form.  They  are  straight  in  the 
Oposeum,  but  gently  curved  outward  in  the  other  Marsupial 
genera.  In  the  Dasyures  there  is  a  longitudinal  groove  widening 
upward  in  place  of  the  angle  at  the  middle  of  tlie  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  ilium.  The  ilia  in  the  Petaurists  are  simply  compressed, 
with  an  almost  trenchant  anterior  mar^n.  They  are  broader  and 
flatter  in  the  Perameles,  and  their  plane  is  turned  outwartL  But 
the  roost  remarkable  form  of  the  ilia  is  seen  in  the  Wombat,  in  which 
thej  are  considerably  bent  outward  at  their  anterior  extremity, 
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fig.  226,  62.     In  the  Kangaroos  and  Potoroos  the  eje  is  arrested 
by  a  strong  process  given  oft*  from  near  the  middle  of  the  ilu 
226  pubic  ridge,  and  this  process  may  be  ol 

served  less  developed  in  the  other  Mi 
supialla.      The    tuberosity  of  the   isel 
inclines  outward  in  a  very  slight  degre 
in  the  Dasyures,  Opossums,   Phalangei 
Pctaurists,  and  Perameles,  in  a   great< 
degree  in  the  Kangaroos  and   Potori> 
and  gives  off  a  distinct  and  strong  obtuso 
process  in  the  Wombat,  fig.  226,63.  which 
not  only  extends  outward  but  is  curbed 
forward.     In  the  Potoroos  the  symphy- 
sis   of  the  ischia,  or  the  lower   part  i^H 
what  is  commonly  called  the  symphyj^^f 
pubis,  is  produced  anteriorly.    The  lengA^^ 
uf  tliis  symphysis,  and  the  straight  line 
formed  by  the  lower  margin  of  the  ischia, 
is  a  characteristic  structure  of  the  peb 
in  most  of  the  Marsupials. 

The  marsupial  bones,  figs.  226,227, 
arc  elongated,  flattened,  and  more  or  It 
curved,  expanded  at  the  proximal  ext 
mity,  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  Woml 
is  articulated  to  the  pubis  by  two  points! 
they  are  relatively  straightest  and  mo 
slender  in  the  rcrameles  ;  shortest  in  the  ^lyrmecobius,  where  th< 
do  notexceeil  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  longest,  flattest,  broadest,  an 
most  curved  in  the  Koala,  where  they  nearly  equal  the  iliac  Ikidcs 
in  size.  They  are  always  so  long  that  the  creraaster  muscle  win* 
round  them  in  its  passage  to  the  testicle  or  mammary  gland, 
the  uses  of  these  bones  will  be  described  in  treating  of  tt 
umscle.  Homologically  they  are  the  last  pair  «»f  lumbar  hser 
pophyses  advanced,  as  in  many  Reptiles,  from  the  sclerous  to 
osseous  states :  teleologically  they  belong  to  the  category  of  the 
trochlear  ossicles,  commonly  called  sesamoid,  and  are  developed  in 
the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  wliich  forms  the  mesial  [lillar 
of  the  abdominal  ring,  as  the  patella  is  developed  in  the  tendon  Q^H 
the  rrchis  Jcmttn's.  I  cannot,  however,  participate  in  the  opiniotf^l 
of  Laurent  and  De  Blainville,'  that  the  marsupial  l><>nes  are  super- 
added to  the  abdominal  muscles  to  aid  in  an  unusually  energetic 

'  *  Bulletin  iJcfl  Sciences  MAJicales'  oT  Fc'russac,  1827,  No.  77,  p.   112,4 
•  Antiaka  d'Anat.  ct  ilc  rhjsiologic,'  1839.  p.  340. 
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oompresBion  re(]uired  to  expel  the  uterine  ftf  tus.    It  is  not  in  the 
les  of  those  animals  which  give  birtli  to  the  gmallest  young 
It  we  should  expect  to  find 
auxiliary  part«  for  increasing 
power  of  the  muscles  en- 

in    parturition-       The  ^\' 

ie»  in  question  are,  raore- 
orer,  equally  developed  in  both 
sexes :  and  they  are  so  situated 
ittached  that  they  add  to 

:  power  of  the  muscles  which 
wind  roand  them^  and  not  of 
thoee  implanted  in  them.  They 
arc  not,  however,  merely  sub- 
servient to  add  force  to  the 
action  of  the  *cremastcres/  but 
give  origin  to  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  so-called  *  pyrami- 
dales.' ' 

The  osteogenesis  of  the  mar- 
sapial  pelvis  derives  some  ex- 
trinsic interest  from  the  not  yet  forgotten  speculations  which  have 
been  broached  regarding  the  homologies  of  the  marsupial  bones. 
These  have  been  conjectured  to  exist  in  many  of  the  placental  Mam- 
malia, with  a  certain  latitude  of  altered  place  and  fonn,  disguised, 
eg.,  a«  the  bone  of  the  penis  in  the  Camivora,  or  appearing  aa 
the  supplemental  ossicles  of  the  acetabulum,  which  exist  in  the 
young  t»f  many  of  the  Rodentia.  In  the  os  innominatum  of  the 
immature  Potoroo  the  curved  prismatic  ilium  contributes  to  form, 
by  the  outer  part  of  its  base,  the  upper  or  anterior  third  of  the 
acetabulum ;  the  rest  of  the  circumference  of  this  cavity  is  com- 
pleted by  the  ischium  and  jjubis,  excepting  a  small  part  of  the 
under  or  mesial  marfrin,  which  is  formed  bv  a  distinct  ossicle  or 
epiphysis  of  the  iliiun  (a,  fig.  152),  answering  to  that  described 
by  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  as  the  rudimental  marsupial  bone  in  the 
Rabbit.  Xow  here  there  is  a  coexisting  marsupial  bone :  but 
besides  the  five  separate  bones  just  mentioned,  there  is  a  aixih 
distinct  triangular  ossicle,  which  is  wedged  into  the  posterior 
interspace  of  the  ischiopubic  symphysis.  The  circumference  of 
the  acetabulum  is  always  internipte<l  by  a  deep  notch  opposite 
the  obttu'ator  foramen,  which  is  traversed  by  a  ligamentous  bridge, 

*  See  tbe  abstract  of  t  paper  on  ibr  niiatomr  of  the  Daiyurut,  Proc.  Zool.   Soc. 
Jtauarj,  1935. 
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and  gives  passage  to  the  vessels  of  the  Hardman  gland  lodged  in 
the  wide  and  deep  acetabular  fossa. 

The  femur  is  a  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  long,  cylindrical 
bone,  having  a  hemispherical  head  supported  on  a  yery  short 
neck,  especially  in  the  Petaurists,  and  situated  here  almoet  in  the 
axis  of  the  shaft,  above  and  between  the  two  trochant»«,  which 
are  nearly  of  equal  size.  In  the  Kangaroos  and  Potorooe  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  turned  more  inward,  and  the  outer  or 
greater  trochanter  rises  above  it.  In  other  Marsupials  the  great 
trochanter  is  less  developed.  In  most  of  the  species  a  strong 
ridge  is  continued  downward  to  within  a  short  distance  frcmi  the 
trochanter,  and  this  ridge  is  so  produced  at  the  lower  part  in  the 
Wombat  as  almost  to  merit  the  name  of  a  third  1ix>chanter.  In  the 
Wombat  and  Koala  there  is  no  depression  for  a  ligamentum  terea. 
The  shaft  of  the  bone  presents  no  linea  cispera. 

The  canal  for  the  nutrient  artery  commences  at  the  upper  third 
and  posterior  part  of  the  bone  in  the  Koala,  and  extends  down- 
ward, contrariwise  to  that  in  most  other  marsupial  and  placental 
Mammalia. 

At  the  distal  extremity  of  the  femur  the  external  condyle  is 
the  largest,  the  internal  rather  the  longest.  The  intermediate 
anterior  groove  for  the  patella  is  well  marked  in  the  Perameles, 
where  the  patella  is  fully  developed,  but  is  broad  and  very  shallow 
in  the  Phalangers  and  Dasyures,  where  the  tendon  of  tiie  rectos 
muscle  is  merely  thickened  or  offers  only  a  few  irr^ular  specks 
of  ossification ;  and  the  corresponding  surface  in  the  Petaurists, 
Wombat,  and  Koala  is  almost  plane  from  side  to  side ;  in  these 
Marsupials  and  in  the  Myrmecobius  the  patella  is  wanting.  I 
find  a  distinct  but  small  bony  patella  in  the  Macropus  JSennettii. 
There  is  a  sesamoid  bone  above  and  behind  the  external  condyle 
of  the  femur  in  the  Myrmecobius  and  some  other  Marsupials. 

In  the  knee-joint,  besides  the  two  crucial  ligaments  continued 
from  the  posterior  angles  or  cresses  of  the  semilunar  cartilages— 
one  to  the  outer  side  of  the  inner  condyle,  the  other  to  the  inter- 
space of  the  condyles — ^there  is  a  strong  ligament  which  passes 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  tibial  protuberance  backward  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  fibular  condyle,  and  a  second  continued  frwB 
the  same  ix)int  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  outer  semilunar 
cartilage  to  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

The  tibia,  fig.  228,  66,  presents  the  usual  disposition  of  the  arti- 
cular surface  for  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  but  in  some  genera, 
as  the  Wombat  and  Koala,  the  outer  articular  surface  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.     In  the  Kangaroos 
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and  Potoroos  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  much  produced, 
and  in  the  young  animal  its  ossification  commences  by  a  centre 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  proximal  epiphysis  of  the  bone.  A 
strong  ridge  is  continued  down  from  this  protuberance  for  about 
one-sixth  the  length  of  the  tibia.  In  the  Koala  a  strong  tube- 
rosity projects  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  tibia  at  the  junction 
of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third.  In  this  species  and  in  the 
Wombat,  as  also  in  the  Opossums,  Dasyures,  Phalangers,  and 
Petaurists,  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  somewhat  compressed  and 
twisted;  but  in  the  Kangaroos,  Potoroos,  and  Perameles  the 
tibia  is  prismatic  above  and  sub-cylindrical  below.  The  internal 
malleolus  is  very  slightly  produced  in  any  Marsupial,  but  most  so 
in  the  Wombat. 

The^buluy  ib.  67,  is  complete,  and  forms  the  external  malleolus 
in  all  the  Marsupials.  In  one  species  of  Hypsiprymnus  and  in  one 
species  of  Perameles  (P.  lagotis)  it  is  firmly  united  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  tibia,  though  the  line  of  separation  be  manifest  exter- 
nally. In  a  second  species  of  each  of  the  above  genera  it  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  tibia,  but  can  be 
easily  separated  from  that  bone.  In  the  Great  Kangaroo  the 
fibula  is  also  a  distinct  bone  throughout,  but  it  is  remarkably 
thinned  and  concave  at  its  lower  half,  so  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  convexity  of  the  tibia,  with  which  it  is  in  close  attach- 
ment. In  each  of  these  genera,  therefore,  in  which  locomotion 
is  principally  performed  by  the  hinder  extremities,  we  perceive 
that  their  osseous  structure  is  so  modified  as  to  insure  a  due  de- 
gree of  fixity  and  strength  ;  while  in  the  other  Marsupial  genera, 
as  Phiucolarctogt  Phtucolomys,  PhalangistUy  Petaurut,  Didelphys, 
and  DasyuruSy  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  so  loosely  connected  toge- 
ther and  with  the  tarsus,  that  the  foot  enjoys  a  movement  of  rota- 
tion analc^us  to  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand.  This 
property  is  especially  advantageous  in  the  Petaurists,  Phalangers, 
Opossums,  and  Koala,  because  in  these  the  inner  toe  is  so  placed 
and  organised  as  to  perform  the  ofi&ce  of  an  opposable  thumb, 
whence  these  Marsupials  have  been  termed  Pedimanay  or  foot- 
handed  (fig.  228). 

It  is  to  this  prehensile  power  that  the  modifications  of  the  fibula 
chiefly  relate.  In  the  Wombat,  fig.  212, 67,  Koala,  Petaurists,  and 
Phalmgers,  it  expands  to  nearly  an  equal  size  with  the  tibia,  66,  at 
the  distal  extremity,  and  takes  a  large  share  in  the  formation  of  the  . 
tarsal  joint ;  but  the  articular  surface  is  slightly  convex,  while 
that  of  the  tibia  is  slightly  concave.  The  proximal  extremity  of 
the  fibula  is  also  much  enlarged,  but  compressed  and  obliquely 
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truncated,  and  giving  off  two  tuberosities  from  its  exterior  surface ; 
to  the  superior  of  these  a  lai^e  sesamoid  bone,  fig.  228,  e/,  is  ar- 
ticulated ;  a  similar  sesamoid  *  fabella '  is  attached  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  fibula  in  a  Dasyurus  macrurus  and  JPetaurus  taguanoidet. 
M.  Temminck  figures  it  in  the  Didelphy$  urgina  and  Didelpk^t 

Philander,  This  sesamoid  and  the  ex- 
panded process  to  which  it  is  attached 
form  the  homotjpe  of  the  olecranon, 
fig.  212,  55;  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  fibula  with  the  ulna  is  very 
remarkably  maintained  in  the  Pet. 
taguanoide$,  in  which  the  proximal 
articular  surface  of  the  fibula  is  divi- 
ded into  two  facets,  one  plajing  upon 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  the 
other  concave,  vertical,  and  receiving 
an  adapted  convexity  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  head  of  tiie  tibia,  which 
rotates  thereupon  like  the  radius  in 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulni. 
In  the  scansorial  and  gradatorial 
Marsupials  the  bones  of  the  hindtf 
and  fore  extremities  are  of  nearly 
equal  length,  but  in  the  saltatory 
species  the  disproportion  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  bones  of  the  hind 
leg  is  very  great,  especially  in  the 
Kangaroos  and  Potoroos,  fig.  211. 
However,  in  those  singular  species 
of  Hypsiprymnus  which  inhabit  New 
Guinea  and  take  refuge  in  trees,  the 
organisation  of  the  Kangaroo  is  mo- 
dified and  adapted  so  as  to  make 
climbing  a  possible  and  easy  action. 
The  fore  and  hind  legs  are  here  more  equally  developed,  and  the 
claws  on  the  two  larger  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  curved  instead  of 
straight.  In  a  skeleton  of  one  of  these  scansorial  Potoroos,  the 
Hypsiprymnus  ursinusy  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden,  in  which  the 
humerus  is  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  the  femur  does  not  quite 
equal  five  inches  in  length :  the  ulna  is  nearly  four  inches,  the 
fibula  nearly  five  inches  in  length.  The  fibula  is  also  less  firmly 
connected  with  the  tibia  than  in  the  Great  Kangaroo. 

The  follomng  is  the  structure  of  the  tarsus  in  the  Wombat 
and  Phalanger,  fig.  228.    The  astragalus,  a,  is  connected  as  usual 
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with  the  tibia,  fibula,  calcaneum,  c,  and  navictilare,  n.  The  upper 
articular  surface  for  the  tibia  is  as  usual  coiicavcM?onvex,  the  in- 
ternal surface  for  the  inner  luallcfJus  flattened  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  preceding,  but  the  outer  articular  surface  presents  a  tri- 
angular flattened  form,  and  instead  of  being  bent  doM-n  parallel 
with  the  inner  articular  surface,  slopes  away  at  a  very  open  angle 
from  the  upi>er  surface,  and  receives  the  articular  surface  of  the 
fibula,  67,  so  as  to  sustain  its  vertical  pressure.  A  small  propor- 
tion of  the  outer  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  astragalus 
rests  upon  the  calcaneum :  a  greater  part  of  the  superincumbent 
pressure  is  transmitted  by  a  transversely  extended  convex  anterior 
surface  to  the  nanculare,  n,  and  cuneiform  bones,  i,  e.  Thia 
form  of  the  astragalus  is  also  characteristic  of  the  Koala,  Petau- 
rists,  Dasyures,  and  the  Pedinianous  Marsupials  generally.  In 
the  Kangaroos,  Potoroos,  and  Perameles  which  have  the  pedes 
saltatorii,  the  fibular  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  bent 
down  as  usual  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the  ujiper  tibial  surface, 

Tlie  calcaneum  in  the  Wombat  presents  a  ridge  on  the  outer 
surface  which  serves  to  sustain  the  jiressure  of  the  external  mal- 
leolus, which  is  not  articulated  to  the  side  of  the  astragalus.  The 
internal  surface  which  joins  the  astragalus  is  continuous  with 
the  anterior  slightly  concave  surface  which  articulates  with  the 
cuboides.  The  posterior  part  of  the  bone  is  compressed,  it  pro- 
jects backward  for  nearly  an  inch,  and  is  slightly  bent  down- 
ward and  inward.  This  i>art  is  relatively  shorter  in  the  Koala, 
Phalangers,  Opossums,  and  Petaurists,  but  it  is  as  strongly  de- 
veloped in  the  DasifUri  as  in  the  Wombat.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  calcaneum  of  the  Phalangors  is  shown  at  r,  fig.  228. 

In  the  Dasi/nrus  macrums  a  small  sesamoid  bone  is  wedged 
in  between  the  astragalus,  tibia,  and  fibula  at  the  back  part  of 
the  ankle-joint.  In  the  Ptttiurus  taguanoides  there  is  a  supple- 
mental tarsal  bone  wedged  in  between  the  naviculare  and  cuboides 
on  the  plantar  surface. 

The  homotypy  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  is  very  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  Phalanger.  The  lunare  and  scaphoid  of  tlie 
hand  correspond  with  the  nsfragnliis  and  naviculare  of  the  foot, 
transferring  the  pressure  of  the  focile  majus  upon  the  three 
innermost  bones  of  the  second  series.  The  long,  backward- 
projecting  pisiform  Inme  of  the  wrist  closely  resembles  the  pos- 
terior process  of  the  ox  calcis ;  the  articular  j)ortion  or  body  of 
the  ot  calcis  corresp<>nda  with  the  cnneifnrme  of  the  carpus ;  the 
large  carpal  unciform  represents  the  tarsal  rubuidts,  and  performs 
the  same  function,  Kuppfirting  the  two  outer  digits ;  the  three 
cuneiform  bones  of  tlie  foot   are  ob\  ious  homotypes  of  the  trape- 
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zium^  trapezoides,  and  os  magnum.  The  entocuneifonn  bone  is  the 
largest  of  the  three  in  the  Wombat,  although  it  supports  the 
smallest  of  the  toes.  It  is  of  course  more  developed  in  the  Pedi- 
manous  Mar8U])iaIs,  where  it  supports  a  large  and  opposable  thumb. 

In  the  Wombat  the  metatarsals  progressively  increase  in  length 
and  breadth  from  the  innermost  to  the  fourth ;  the  fifth  or  outer- 
most metatarsal  is  somewhat  shorter  but  twice  as  thick,  and  it 
sends  off  a  strong  obtuse  process  from  the  outside  of  its  proximal 
end.  A  corresponding  process  exists  in  the  Phalangers,  fig.  228. 
The  innermost  metatarsal  of  the  Wombat,  fig.  212,  i,  supports  only 
a  single  phalanx ;  the  rest  are  succeeded  by  three  phalanges  each, 
progressively  increasing  in  thickness  to  the  outermost ;  the  ungual 
phalanges  are  elongated,  gently  curved  downward,  and  gradually 
diminish  to  a  point. 

In  the  Myrmecobius  the  tibial  or  innermost  toe  is  represented 
by  a  short  rudimental  metatarsal  bone  concealed  under  the  skin. 
In  the  Dasyures  the  innermost  toe  has  two  phalanges,  but  it  is  the 
most  slender  and  does  not  exceed  in  length  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  second  toe.  In  the  Petaurists  it  is  rather  shorter  than  the 
other  digits,  but  is  the  strongest,  and  in  Petaurus  taguanoides  the 
terminal  phalanx  is  flattened  and  expanded ;  the  toes  are  set  wide 
apart  in  this  genus.  In  the  Opossums  and  Phalangers  the  inner- 
most metatarsal  bone  is  directed  inward  apart  from  the  rest,  and 
together  with  the  first  phalanx  is  broad  and  flat.  The  second 
phalanx  in  the  Opossums  supports  a  claw,  but  in  the  Phalangers 
is  short,  transverse,  unarmed,  singularly  expanded  in  JPA.  Cookii^ 
but  almost  obsolete  in  Ph.  ursina  (fig.  228,  i).  In  all  the  preced- 
ing genera  there  are  two  small  sesamoid  bones  on  the  under  side 
of  the  joints  of  the  toes,  both  in  the  fore  and  hind  feet. 

The  commencement  of  a  degeneration  of  the  foot  which  is 
peculiar  to  Marsupial  animals  may  be  discerned  in  the  Petaurists, 
in  the  slender  condition  of  the  second  and  third  toes,  as  compared 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth.  In  the  Phalangers  this  diminution  of 
size  of  the  second  and  third  toes,  counting  from  the  hallux,  is 
more  marked.  They  are,  also,  both  of  the  same  length  and  have 
no  indi\'idual  motion,  being  united  together  in  the  same  sheath  of 
integument  as  far  as  the  ungual  phalanges,  whence  the  name  of 
Phalangista  applied  to  this  genus  (fig.  228,  2  and  s). 

In  the  saltatorial  genera  of  Marsupials  the  degradation  of  the 
corresponding  toes  is  extreme ;  but  though  reduced  to  almost  fila- 
mentary slendemess  they  retain  the  usual  number  of  phalanges, 
and  the  terminal  one  of  each  is  armed  with  a  claw.  These  claws 
being  the  only  parts  of  the  rudimental  digits  which  project  freely 
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beyond  the  int^ument,  diey  look  like  little  appendages  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot  for  the  purpose  of  scratching  the  skin  and 
dressing  the  fur,  to  which  offices  thej  are  exclusively  designed. 
The  removal  of  the  innermost  toe,  corresponding  with  our  great 
toe  and  the  hallux  of  the  Pedimana^  commences  in  the  Perameles. 
In  one  species  I  find  the  metatarsal  bone  of  this  toe  supports  only 
a  single  rudimental  phalanx  which  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  next 
metatarsal  bone,  and  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  is  elongated. 
In  another  species  the  internal  toe  is  as  long  as  the  abortive 
second  and  third  toes,  and  has  two  phalanges,  the  last  of  which  is 
divided  by  the  longitudinal  fissure  characteristic  of  the  ungual 
phalanges  in  this  genus.  In  the  Perameles  lagotis  the  innermost 
toe  is  represented  by  a  rudimentary  metatarsal  bone,  about  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  adjoining  metatarsal. 

In  the  Poephagous  Marsupials  no  rudiment  of  the  innermost 
toe  exists.  The  power  of  the  foot  is  concentrated  in  all  these 
genera  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  or  two  outer  toes,  but  especially 
the  fourth,  which,  in  the  Great  Kangaroo,  is  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
length,  including  the  metatarsal  bone  and  the  claw.  This  for- 
midable weapon  resembles  an  elongated  hoof,  but  is  three-sided 
and  sharp-pointed  like  a  bayonet,  and  with  it  the  Kangaroo  stabs 
and  rips  open  the  abdomen  of  its  assailant:  with  the  anterior 
extremities  it  will  hold  a  powerful  dog  firmly  during  the  at- 
tack, and  firmly  supporting  itself  behind  upon  its  powerful  tail, 
deliver  its  thrusts  with  the  whole  force  of  the  hinder  extremities. 
The  cuboid  bone  which  supports  the  two  outer  metatarsals  is 
proportionally  developed.  The  internal  cuneiform  bone  is  pre- 
sent, though  the  toe  which  is  usually  articulated  to  it  is  wanting. 
It  is  also  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  assists  in  supporting  the 
second  metatarsal ;  posteriorly  it  is  joined  with  the  navicular  and 
external  caneiform  bones,  the  small  middle  cuneiform  occupying 
the  space  between  the  external  and  internal  wedge-bones  and  the 
proximal  extremities  of  the  two  abortive  metatarsals.  The  great 
or  fourth  metatarsal  is  straight  and  somewhat  flattened ;  the  ex- 
ternal one  is  compressed  and  slightly  bent  outward;  the  toe 
which  this  supports  is  armed  with  a  claw  similar  to  the  large  one, 
but  the  ungual  phalanx  does  not  reach  to  the  end  of  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  fourth  toe,  and  the  whole  digit  is  proportionally 
weaker.  In  the  climbing  Potoroos  {Hypsiprymnus  ursinus  and 
Hypsiprymnus  dorcocephalus),  the  two  outer  toes  are  propor- 
tionally shorter  than  in  the  leaping  species,  and  are  terminated 
by  curved  claws  by  which  they  gain  a  better  hold  on  the  branches 
and  inequalities  of  trees. 
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§  181.  Skeleton  of  Bodentia. — A.  Vertebral  Column, — The  Eo- 
dentia  have  seven  cervical,  and,  as  a  rule,  nineteen  dorsO'lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  agiJe  Hares  with  flexile  trunk  have  long  loim, 
viz.  D  la,  L  :,  fig.  229.      The  Jerboas,  fig.  232,   that   bear  the 
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trunk  aloft,  Uke  the  Kangaroos,  have  also  twelve  dorsal  aofl 
seven  lumbar  vertebrie :  the  burrowing  Porcupines  and  sum- 
ming Beavers,  fig.   230,  have   their  trunk  braced  by  a  greater 
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number  of  long  moveable  ribs,  making  in  Castor 
Fiber y  D  15,  L  4  ;  in  Hystrhc  cristatOy  D  15,  L  4 ; 
in  Ht/strix  iihpha,  D  14,  L  fi.  The  average  Rodent 
number  is  D  la,  L  fi.  Exceptions  are  few,  and 
fewer  than  at  first  sight,  if  well  looked  to ;  thus,  a 
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jleton  of  Dasyprocta  Acuchy,  showing  D  13,  L  7,  has  the  supple- 
"mental  lumbar  vertebra  ■with  sacral  characters  an«i  connection  on 
the  left  aide :  Cuvier  assigns  to  the  Dormice  (Loirs  and  Lerota) 
D  13,  L  7  :  the  burrowing  Cape  Mole-Rats  have  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  dorso-lurabars  :  in  these  I  have  found  13-7,  14—6,  and  14—7, 
and  the  latter  is  the  number  ot"  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae 
respectively  :  the  Australian  Water-Rat  {Hydromx/s  chrysogaster) 
has  D  14,  L  7  :  the  best-marked  exception  is  that  of  the  Capromys, 
which  has  D  16,  L  7  =  23.  In  i^ome  Rodenta  only  one,  in  most 
but  two,  vertebrae  join  the  ilia :  three  and  four  are  common 
numbers  of  anchylosed  sacrals.  In  the  seemingly  tailless  Cavies 
and  Pacas  the  caudal  vertebra;  may  be  but  seven,  eight,  or  ten 
in  number:  in  the  Black  Kat  and  Ilapahtis  alhipes  I  have 
counted  as  many  as  thirty.  The  Great  Jerboa  has  twenty-nine 
caudals,  which  also  have  the  projwrtions  and  perfections  of  those 
in  the  Kangaroo. 

The  met-  and  an-ajjophyses  commence  by  a  common  tubercle  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  dorsal  series;  the  anapophysis,  fig.  231,  D,  a, 
begins  to  be  distinct  at  the  back  part  of  the  series,  and  the  raeta- 
pophysis,  ib.  m,  to  project  from  above  the  anterior  zygapophysis, 
z :  both  processes  are  usually  well  asi 

develo|>ed  in  the  posterior  dorsal 
and  lumbar  vertebrje,  ib.  l  :  the 
diajwphysis,  d,  subsides  in  the 
posterior  dorsals  and  is  lengthened 
in  the  lumbars,  l,  by  a  coalesced 
rihlet  (pleurupopht/sis),  ib.  d.  In 
the  Great  Jerboa  {Helannjs)  the  diapophysia  la  unusually  long  and 
strong  in  the  first  dorsal:  the  anapophysis  first  projectfl  from 
the  back  part  of  the  eighth  dorsal,  and  the  metajwphysis  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  ninth :  both  processes  are  long  in  the  first  five 
lumbars.  The  neural  spines  progressively  increase  in  length  to 
the  last  lumbar,  and  are  strongly  inclined  forward  toward  that  of 
the  eleventh  dorsal,  fig.  2.32,  i>:  the  antecedent  spines  incline 
backward  to  the  same  vertebra,  the  spine  of  which  is  vertical, 
and  indicates  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  trunk.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  neural  spines  is  well  marked  in  all  the  agile  flexible- 
bodied  Rodents.  In  the  Hare,  fig.  229,  the  neural  spine  of  the 
ninth  vertebra,  d,  indicates  tlie  centre.  The  anapophyses  begin 
on  the  eighth,  the  metapophyscs  on  the  ninth,  dorsal :  these  in- 
crease and  are  continued  throughout  the  lumbar  region,  where 
they  are  very  long.  The  ana})ophysis  assumes  the  form  of  a 
ridge  in  the  last  dorsal    and    lumbar  vertebrae.       The   lumbar 
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di-pleur-apophvses,  ib.  d,  are  long  and  incline  forward  and  down- 
ward.    Long  hypapopbyges,  ib.  A,  are  also  developed. 

The  thoracic  ribs  consist  of  bony  pleur-  and  gristly  hcm- 
apophyses :  of  these  the  seven  anterior  pairs,  as  a  rule,  directly 
join  the  sternum,  which  then  consists  of  six  bones  or  '  stemebers.' 
In  the  Beaver,  Porcapine,  Coypu,  and  a  few  others,  there  are 
eight  pairs  of  *  true  ribs : '  in  an  Acuchy  with  this  number  I 
found  nine  sternal  bones,  the  foremost  representing  an  '  epi- 
stemal'  articulated  to  the  'manubrium.' 
The  first  rib  is  the  shortest,  unusn&Uy  so  in 
Hifdramifg^  and  has  often  a  partial  articii- 
lation  with  the  last  eerrical  vertebra.  Tlie 
neural  ftpioe  of  the  second  doiiaal  is  oom- 
monly  the  longest. 


Jrrbixk  iDiyag  Stigitta\ 


In  the  Beaver,  fig.  230,  the 
gacrum  consists  of  four  anchv- 
losed  vertebrae :  the  articular  sur- 
face for  the  ilium  is  almost  con- 
fineti  to  the  transverse  process  of 
the  first  of  these  vertebrse  :  those 
of  the  la.st  are  the  longest.  The 
sacral  nerves  directly  perforate 
the  neura])ophyses  of  the  last  two  vertebrae,  anterior  to  the  vacuity 
left  between  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes.  The  neural 
arches  of  the  first  six  caudal  vertebrae  are  similarly  perforated.  Their 
transverse  processes  are  long,  horizontally  flattened,  and  terminally 
expanded  ;  and  the  vertebrae,  after  these  proc^ses  subside,  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  size,  and  a  certain  degree  of  corre- 
spondence of  shape  with  the  broad,  flat,  scaly  t^umentary  tail 
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which  they  support.  In  most  Rodents  with  long  tails,  btema- 
]K)physes  are  developed  heneatli  the  intervertebral  spaces,  as  iu 
the  Jerboas,  fig.  232,  h.  In  one  member  of  the  Porcupine  family 
(Cercolab€s)y  and  in  one  species  of  Capromi/s  (Cprehensilis),  the 
tail  has  a  prehensile  extremity. 

The  seventh  cervical  vertebra  has  an  imperforate  transverse 
process  in  some  Rodents,  a  jierforate  one  in  others  :  in  the  Hare 
I  have  obs^erved  this  difference  in  different  individuals.  The 
pleurapophyses  early  anchylose  to  form  the  vertebrarterial  foramen 
in  the  sixth-second  cervicals.  The  neural  spine  is  usually  lonfjest 
in  the  second  and  seventli ;  it  is  obsolete  in  the  intermediate  cer- 
vical* in  many  Rodents.  In  the  Hare  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  atlas  are  perforated  lon<5ttudinalIy  Viy  the  vertebral  arteries, 
which  then  perforate  the  neural  arch.  The  hyi>apophy8i8,  or 
so-called  body,  is  ossified,  and  a  small  tubercle  extends  backward 
from  its  under  part.  In  the  atlas  (►f  the  Chinchilla  the  transvei-se 
process  is  pierced  both  horizontally  and  ul)lif|uely,  and  the  verte- 
bral artery  also  j>crforates  the  neural  arch. 

B.  Skui/. — As  in  the  Marsupialia,  the  confluence  of  the  elements 
of  the  ei)encephali€  arch  is  late,  and  that  of  the  tympanic  ia 
restricted  to  the  petrosal  and  mastoid.  The  squamosal  maintains 
its  individuality,  and  also  much  of  its  long  slender  proi>ortions, 
and  the  malar  is  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
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as  in  Birds:  other  characteristics  of  the  Rodent  skull  will  be 
exemplified  in  the  following  species. 

In  the  Hare  (Lepus  fitm'dus,  fig.  233)  the  superoccipital  ia 
surmounted  by  a  square  jilatform  of  bone — originally  a  distinct 
interparietal — the  posterior  angles  of  which  project  backward  in  the 
form  of  two  tubercles,  from  between  which  a  vertical  crest  descends 
to  the  foramen  magnum.     The  paroccipitals  arch  downward  and 
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outward  in  close  connection  with  the  descending  process  of  the 
large  subquadrate  mastoid,  8,  which  anchyloses  with  the  petrosal 
and  tympanic.  The  long  bony  'meatus  auditorius*  ascends 
obliquely  backward — the  direction  in  which  this  timid  Rodent  is 
most  concerned  in  ascertaining  the  sounds  that  may  warn  it  of  an 
approaching  enemy.  The  tympanic  cavities  intercommunicate  by 
a  sinus  traversing  the  basisphenoid.  The  outer  part  of  tiie  ali- 
sphenoid  is  perforated  by  the  ectocarotid  artery.  The  entocarotid 
pierces  the  tympanic  bulla.  The  petromastoid  is  articulated  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  squamosal,  which,  afler  expanding  beyond 
its  zygomatic  part  to  be  applied  to  the  parietal  and  alisphenoid, 
resumes  the  form  of  a  narrow  thin  plate  of  bone,  applied  to  a 
shallow  depression  upon  the  mastoid,  and  thus  clamping  it,  as  it 
were,  to  its  place.  The  frontal  sends  outward  a  large  alifonn 
ciurved  plate  above  each  orbit,  the  extremities  of  which  fonn 
postorbital  and  antorbital  processes,  the  notches  which  divide  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  being  unusually 
deep.  The  common  outiet  of  the  optic  nerves  extends  forward, 
so  as  to  occasion  a  small  vacuity  at  the  back  part  of  the  inter- 
orbital  septum.  Each  orbit  presents  a  wide  vacuity  at  its  fore 
part,  which  leads  into  the  lateral  nasal  cavity,  bounded  extemallj 
by  the  singularly  reticulate  nasal  plate  of  the  maxillary,  si.  The 
zygomatic  arch,  which  is  slightly  curved  downward  but  scarcely 
at  all  outward,  developes  a  small  prominence  both  from  its  front 
and  hind  extremity  below  the  points  of  suspension.  The  arti- 
cular surface  for  the  lower  jaw  is  broad  and  concave  transversely, 
narrow  and  convex  longitudinally.  The  bases  of  the  sockets  of 
the  superior  molars  form  a  strong  prominence  in  the  orbit  below 
the  anterior  vacuity.  The  nasal  bones,  is,  are  remarkable  both 
for  their  length  and  breadth :  they  extend  further  back  than  the 
long  slender  nasal  processes  of  the  premaxillaries,  22.  The  bony 
palate  is  extensively  encroached  upon  by  the  prepalatal  apertures, 
which  blend  together  to  form  a  narrow  heart-shaped  vacuity 
with  the  apex  directed  forward,  largely  exposing  the  vomer 
and  the  nasal  caAntics.  The  palatal  processes  of  the  maxillaries 
and  palatines  form  a  bridge,  or  platform,  extending  across  oppo- 
site the  three  anterior  molar  teeth.  The  nasal  processes  of  the 
palatines  are  of  unusual  height.  The  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
forms  a  broad  compressed  plate,  with  the  lower  border  rounded 
and  thickened,  so  as  to  project  a  little  beyond  both  the  outer  and 
inner  surface  of  the  ascending  plate :  the  outer  ridge  is  continued 
forward  to  the  horizontal  ramus,  bounding  the  large  masseteric 
fossa.     The  petrotympanics  form  *  bullae  ossese.'     The  pterygoids 
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develope  both  external  and  internal  plates :  the  outer  plate  ia 
widely  perforated  at  its  base;  the  inner  plate  terminates  in  a 
hoinular  jxrocess. 

The  common  foramen  opticum,  the  wide  palatal  vacuities,  the 
transversely  extended  glenoid  cavity^  and  the  inflected  mandibular 
angle,  indicate  affinity  to  the  Mtu'supials. 

In  a  skull,  seven  inches  long,  of  a  Capybara,  fig.  234,  with  the 
entire  series  of  pcnnancnt  teeth  in  place,  the  sutures  between 
the  elements  of  the  occipital  bone  ntill  remain.  The  compressed 
paroccipitals,  4,  are  of  enormous  length.  The  basioccipital  con- 
tributes to  each  condyle  its  lo\ver  extremity.  The  exoccipiials 
almost  meet  above  the  foramen  magnum,  the  plane  ivf  which  is 
nearly  vertical.  The  basisphenoid  is  perforated  by  a  median 
vertical  canal,  and  h  notcbed  laterally  by  the  entocarotld)*.  The 
i»quamoeal»  are  distinct,  and  essentially  like  tliofie  in  the  Hare, 
sending  backward  the  long  compressed  lamina  which  clamps  the 
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tympanic  and  mastoid  to  the  side  of  the  cranium.  A  venous 
sinus  issues  from  beneath  this  jjroccss  of  the  squamosal.  The 
longitudinal  groove  forming  the  articidar  cavity  for  the  lower 
jaw  ia  angular,  and  completed  externally  by  the  malar  bone,  26. 
The  meatus  auditorius  is  unusually  contracted,  is  cleft  beluw,  and 
bounded  there  by  two  small  tuberosities.  The  temporal!  and 
orbital  fossa}  are  blended  together,  as  in  all  Rodents.  The  lacry- 
mal  bone  is  of  unusual  size,  and  extends  forward  upon  the  side 
of  the  face  between  the  frontal,  n,  and  maxillary,  2u  The  ant- 
orbital  vacuity  is  immense.  The  nasa!  bones,  15,  are  long,  large, 
and  oi'  nearly  equal  breadth  throughout.  The  nasal  jiroccsses 
of  the  premaxillaries,  22,  are  coextensive  with  them.  The  sagittal 
Buture  is  obliterated,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  frontal  suture. 
There  is  no  trace  of  interi>arietal  bone.  A  single  foramen  inci- 
eivum  is   situated  anterior  to  the  two  large  noi-mal  prepalatino 
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apertures ;  the  postpalatine  foramina  are  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
bony  palate,  between  the  palatines  and  raaxillarie-s.  The  pala- 
tines are  large.  The  cribriform  plate  and  its  mediau  ridge  or 
*  crista  galli '  project  backward  into  the  large  rhinenecphidic 
foesa.  Pterygoid  sinuses  are  formed  anteriorly  by  the  proper 
pterygoids,  and  posteriorly  by  the  ecto-  and  ento-pterygoici 
plates  of  the  sphenoid.  The  ectopterygoid  plate  is  perforated  by 
an  *  interpterygoid '  canal,  above  which  is  a  smaller  *  ectoearotid* 
canal.  The  lower  jaw  shows  a  strong  ridge  or  jdatform  outride 
the  molar  alveoli.  The  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes  rise 
very  little  above  the  grinding  surface  of  the  molars.  The  chieC^ 
process  of  the  lower  jaw  is  the  angle,  a,  which  is  broad,  coiii^| 
jiressed,  and  pro<Juced  far  backward,  where  it  tenninates  obtusely. 
Tlie  upper  surface  of  the  skull  is  flat,  and  its  contour  deriatGS. 
little  from  a  straight  line,  slightly  descending  toward  the  oocipol 
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and  the  end  of  the  nasals.     The  zygomatic  arch  is  compresMd  I 
deep,  especially  below  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit.     The  tuoomtk 
buUic  arc  comparatively  smalL 

lu  Chinchilla  hmic/era,  jligg.  235,  236,  the  mastoid  portion, 
of  the  large  tymj>anic  bulla,  a,  J,  m,  rises  to  the  upper  surfi 
of   the   cranium,    as    at    a,   but   it   is  girt    by  a  process  of  tl 
Bupcroccipltal,  /*,  which  extends  outward  to  articulate  with  ll 
extremity  of  the  slender  process  of  the  squamosal,  r.    The  vacuity 
which  intervenes  between  the  alispheuoid,  parietal,  and  tympanic 
and  wliich,  in  other  Mammab,  is  closed  by  the  more  exi»andc4J 


squamosa],  is  here,  through  the  retention  by  that  l)one  of  its  pri- 
mitive fomi  ajs  a  diverging  ^lender  ray.  left  uncovered.  The 
meatus  is  h>ng,  wide,  infundibulilorm,  with  the  outlet  obliquely 
truncate  and  directed  upward  and  a  little  backward  :  the  petrosal 
buUa,  i«,  continued  from  its  lower  extremity,  seems  to  describe 
a  Bemicircnlar  curve  downward  and  backward,  circumscribing 
the  large  foramen,  which  directly  ])iercea  the  bulla  beneath  the 
meatu.^.  The  paroccipital  is  slender ;  its  point  does  not  extend 
below  the  level  of  the  tympanic  bulla.  The  articular  groove  for 
the  lower  jaw  is  deep,  and  is  completed  externally  by  the  malar, 
k.  An  almost  circular  piece  seems  to  be  cut  out  of  the  zygoma, 
above  the  junction  of  the  malar  with  the  squamosaL  The  facial 
part  of  the  lacrymal  extends  half-way  across  the  antorbital  root  of 
the  zygoma,  where  the  zygomatic  part  of  the  maxillary  articulates 
by  suture  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  same  bone,  circumscribing  a 
large  ant<irbital  vacuity.  The  nasal  processes  of  the  premaxillaries 
slightly  expand  at  their  extremities,  which  extend  beyond  the 
ooneipoDding  ends  of  the  nasals,  /.  A  strong  and  long  oblique 
ridge  traverses  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
ooter  side  is  irregularly  swollen  by  the  bases  of  the  sockets  of  the 
cnrTe<l  molars,  but  has  not  the  distinct  ridge  which  characterises 
that  part  in  the  Cavies. 

In  the  skull  of  an  adult  S37 

Paca  (  CceiogenT/s,  fig.  237  ), 
with  the  mature  dentition,  -<'^y*^' 

the    sutures   between   the     >^^^^ 
elements  of  the  occipital ,  as  ^ 
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Iikewi»e  the  sagittal  suture, 
are  obliterated-  There  is  no 
trace  of  interparietal  bone. 
The  basioccipital,  basisphe- 
noid,  and  presphenoid  have 
coalesced  to  form  a  continu- 
ous bony  floor  for  the  cranial  canty.  The  third  division  of  the 
fifth  notches  the  alisphenoid  posteriorly,  the  foramen  ovale  being  an 
irregtdar  fissure  between  the  all-  and  basi-sphenoids  and  the  petro- 
sal. The  petrotympanic  is  free  from  the  squamosal,  and  rather 
loosely  suspenjleil  beneath  the  overarcliing  posterior  lamella  of  the 
sqaamosal,  which  bends  down  external  to  the  mastoid  and  paroc- 
cipital, 4.  The  malar,  as,  is  a  slightly  curved  plate,  twice  as  deep 
as  it  IB  long,  and  forms  the  posterior  third  part  of  the  zygomatic 
edcpansion,  the  rest  being  formed  by  the  maxillary,  21,  which  is 
unusually  and  enormously  developed.    The  squamosal  forms  only 
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the  base  of  the  zygoma ;  it  is  grooved  below  for  the  roandibii 
joint,  to  which  the  malar  (contributes  the  outer  part.  The  d« 
processes  of  the  premaxillary  do  not  extend  80  far  back  as  the 
nasals:  the  large  antorbital  vacuity,  v,  18  reduced  by  the  max- 
illary zygomatic  jdate  to  a  crescentic  fonu.  The  zygomatic 
expansion  of  the  maxillary,  21,  is  deeply  excavated  on  the  inner 
side;  it  forms,  in  the  recent  animal,  a  large  bony  capsule  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth,  communicating  therewith  and  liaed 
by  tlie  buccal  menibraue.  A  vertical  sinus  terminating  below 
in  two  small  foramina,  cnmmunicating  with  the  orbit,  dividtf^f 
the  rhinencephalic  from  the  pros  en  cephalic  fossa.  A  branch  eJ^^ 
the  lateral  sinus  leads  from  above  the  petrosal  to  between  the 
squamosal  and  tympanic  externally.  The  olfactory  ca'N'ity  extends 
backward  beneath  the  rhinencephalic  one,  but  not  above  it.  The 
ectopterygoid  process  joins  the  proper  pterygoid,  and,  with  the 
entopterygoid  plate,  completes  a  wide  interpterygoid  canal.  The 
base  of  the  ectopterygoid  is  perforated  by  an  ectocarotid  foramen.^ 

The  squamosal  is  excluded  from  the  cranial  cavity  by  a  fissni 
ivliich  widens  as  it  descends  between  the  squamosal  and  pet 
I ynqranic :    a  venous   sinus  occupies  this  fissure.       A   horizontal' 
septum  divides  an  upper  from  a  lower  conipartment  of  the  anterior 
luitf  of  the  tymjianic  bulla.      The  sella  turcica  is  shaUow,  and  not 
defined   by   cliiioid  processes  ;    the  chiasmal  platform  is  subqua- 
drute,  and  leads  to  a  fossa,  perforated  by  the   two  large  and  ap- 
proximated elliptical  optic  foramina ;  a  deep  and  narrow  gr'X»ve 
extends  from  the  optic  fossa  to  the  rhiucneepluilic  com|jartment 
where  it  divides  to  terminate  at  the  orbito-ethmoidal  foraiuina 

The  foramen  rotundumi 
"^"^  foramen    lacerum    antcn 

combine   to    form    a   lar 
subquadrate  vacuity.     Thi 
cerebellar  fossa  on  the  up|)cr 
part  of  the  petrosal  is  very 
deep.    The  meatus  intern' 
is  extremely  shallow,  am 
almost  immediately  divid 
intx)  the  cochlear  andveAt* 
hular  canals. 

In  the  Porcupine(/^y*tni« 
cristata)j  fig.  238,  the  occf 
pital  region  is  nearly  flat ;  the  paroccipitals  descend  only  to  the  lev 
of  the  occipital  condyles.     The  mastoid  forms  but  a  rough  ridgtiv^ 
The  auditory  bullae  are  moderately  developed ;  the  external  meAtiil' 
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is  short,  directed  outward  and  a  little  forward,  and  is  notched 
behind.  A  fissure,  which  widens  at  both  ends,  divides  the  tym 
panie  from  the  clamping  process  of  the  squamosal ;  this  articulates 
behind  by  a  suture  with  the  mastoid.  The  parietals,  fig,  239, 7,  are 
broad,  but  short,  and  pinched  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  temporal  fossa*, 
which  ahnost  meet  at  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture,  winch  is  obli- 
terated* The  frontals,  ib.  ii,  are  more  than  double  the  size  of  the 
parietals,  and  arc  greatly  swolleu  by  the  enormous  sinuses.  The 
mo6t  remarkable  feature  of  the  Porcupine's  cranium  is  the  magni- 
tude of  the  nasal  bones,  i5,  especially  their  great  posterior  expanse, 
which  terminates  behind  on  the  same  vertical  parallel  as  the  middle 
of  the  zygomatic  arch.  This  character  is  contrasted  in  fig.  239 
with  the  small  size  of  the  nasals,  is,  in  the  Manatee  and  Capuchin 
Monkey.  The  thick  anterior  pier  by  which  the  zygomatic  arch  n 
Rupended  is  formed  by  the  maxillary  and  lacrymal.    The  slender 
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contai  process  of  the  maxillary,  which  bounds  the  lower  part 
antorbital  vacuity,  fig.  238,  v,  appears  like  a  second  zygoma. 
The  premaxillaries  progpressively  contract  as  they  pass  backward 
and  join  the  frontals,  nearly  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  hinder  bor- 
der of  the  nasals.  The  bony  palate  terminates  by  a  thick  roundetl 
border  between  the  last  molar  teeth.  The  pterygoids  send  back- 
ward and  upward  a  haraular  process,  which  joins  the  tympanie 
bulla.  The  cerebellar  depression  upon  the  petrosal  is  very  shalloiv  : 
the  lore  part  of  the  petrosal  presents  a  large  protuberance.  The 
rhinencephalic  fossa  is  relatively  of  large  size,  and  is  defined  by  a 
well-mai-ked  ridge  from  the  rest  of  the  cranial  cavity.  Two  vascu- 
lar canals  are  continued  into  its  lower  part  from  above  the  optic 
fonunina,  instead  of  an  open  groove,  as  in  the  Agouti.  The 
coalesced  prefrontals  are  compressecL  The  vomer  is  deeply  cleft 
posteriorly,  and  has  coalesced  with  the  ethmoturbinals,  and  its 
anterior  part  articulates  with  the  median  ascending  j>rocess  of  the 
preraaxillary  arching  over  the  wide  vacuities  which  leati  from  the 
nasal  paseages  to  the  prepalatine  apertures,  as  in  most  Hodents. 
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The  cranial  air-cells  continued  from  the  nasal  and  tympanic 
cavities  reach  the  oeciput.  The  tympanum  is  divided  by  a  hori- 
zontal partition  into  an  uj)per  and  lower  chamber,  intercommuni- 
cating jMjsteriorly  above  the  mcmbrana  tympani,  which  is  situated 
in  the  lower  division,  where  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus  ter- 
minates in  a  narrow  oblique  slit.  The  extraordinary  extent  of 
the  air-?inuse8  s.urroundin{T  the  fore  part  of  the  cranial  cavity; 
devclc>pe<l  in  the  orbitosphenoids,  alisphenoids,  squamosals,  al 
frontals,  with  the  ra<liatiug  bony  septa  of  those  sinuses,  are 
liarities  of  the  Porcuiiiuc. 

In  au  almost  full-f>;rown  Beaver,  fi*^.  240,  the  elements  tif 
occipital  bone  are  still  unancliylused ;  the  lower  third  of 
condyle  is  formed  by  the  basioccipital,  the  under  surface  of  whi( 
presents  a  large  and  deep  excavation.     The  upper  part  of 

foramen   magnum    is  cooi- 
pleted  by  the  broail  su| 
occipital.      The   mast«>i<l 
1        .^.  l>41^^BkZL^Mc^.  W  11      larger  than   in    the  Porci 

jtines,  and  articulates  ant 
rioriy  with  both  the  parietal 
and  squamosal :  it  is  anriiy- 
loscd  to  the  petrosal.  The 
is  a  perforation  in  the  siil 
between  the  sui>eroceip«t 
and  mastoid.  The  int« 
parietal  is  large,  and  whol 
ui>ou  the  upper  surface 
the  cranium.  The  scpiamosal  is  perforntetl  behind  and  bcK>w 
root  of  the  zygoma.  Tlic  frontals  are  small  and  almost  flat  above. 
The  nasal  bones  extend  further  back  than  the  premaxillarie»,  in 
the  Euro|)can  Bea%'er,  beyond  the  transverse  line  which  extetids_ 
between  the  antorbital  tuberosities.  The  antenor  root  of 
zygoma  formed  by  tlio  maxillary  is  a  simple  plat«  which  appe 
to  be  imperforate,  the  orifice  of  the  slender  antorbital  canal  l)di 
concea!e<]  by  a  vertical  ridge  of  the  maxillary,  which  inclii 
forward  over  the  maxillo-premaxillary  suture. 

Tlje  epenceidialic  compartment  is  lower  and  broader  than 
the    Poreui»ine.     The   cerebellar  fossa  of  the  petrosal   is  Inr 
and  deeper.     The  njiper  compartment  of  the  tympanum  is  inut 
less.     The  length  and  direction  of  the  auditory  meatus  ia  shoivn. 
fig.  240,  o :    it   changes  its  fonn  into  a  transverse  fissur 
approaches  the  membrana  tym|paiii,  the  julane  of  which  is 
parallel  with  that  of  the  meatus  itself     There  arc  no  na 
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in  the  cranial  bones  of  this  aquatic  Rfxlent,  anil  their 
texttnre  is  denser  than  in  most  of  the  onler.  The  sella  turcica 
is  extremely  shallow,  and  without  olin(^icl  processes :  the  middle 
of  the  basioccipital  is  reduced  by  the  excavation  on  it*;  under 
surface  to  extreme  thinness.  A  small  vacuity  in  the  basisjdie- 
noid  communicates  with  the  cranial  cavity  close  to  the  '  fissura 
lacera  anterior/  The  presphcnoid  is  perforated  transversely.  The 
rhinenccphalic  fossa  is  well  marked.  The  anterior  end  of  the 
TOmer  articulates  with  both  tlie  maxillary  and  premaxillary  bones, 

in  the  Rat. 

In  the  skull  of  the  Ondatra  or  Musk  Vole  {Fiber  zibeticus, 
fig.  24 1 ),  the  basiv)CCJi>ital 
\»  not  excavated,  as  in 
the  Beaver,  but  there  is 
the  same  perforation  be- 
tween the  mastoid  and 
8uperoccipital,and  a  larjje 
vacuity  in  the  posterior 
process  of  the  squamosal 
communicating  directly 
with  the  cranial  cavity. 
The  squamosal  is  unusu- 
ally expanded  above  the  zygomatic  process,  and  articulates 
largely  with  both  frontal  and  parietal.  The  zypmiatic  process  of 
the  maxillary  reaches  almost  to  that  of  the  squamosal,  and  8uj>- 
ports  a  great  part  of  the  malar  bone.  The  antorbital  foramen,  c, 
is  larger  than  in  the  Beaver,  but  is  bounded  externally,  as  in  it, 
by  ft  nearly  vertical  ridge  of  the  maxillary.  The  interorbital 
septum  is  perforated  behind,  beneath  the  orbitospheooid.  There 
m  no  distinct  lacr\Tnal  bone ;  but  the  turbinal  Ixmes  appear  at 
le  fore  part  of  the  orbit  between  the  tMO  processes  of  the 
maxillary  which  join  the  frontal,  and  above  the  aperture  cora- 
municating  with  the  nasal  cavity.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
maxillary,  in  front  of  the  antorbital  foramen,  is  swollen,  an<l 
forms  a  curved  canal  commencing  by  an  oblique  aperture  su- 
periorly, and  descending  outward  and  backward  round  the 
socket  of  the  superior  incisor  to  terminate  in  the  nasal  meatus  : 
tius  part  may  probably  protect  the  lacrynml  sac  and  duct.  The 
interparietal  is  a  transversely  quadrate  l>one.    The  sagittal  suture 

retained,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  parietal  is  smooth,  and 
llMriy  flat :  the  temporal  ridges  meet  and  develope  a  crest  ujsin 
ihlb  mUTow  frontah>,  oliliterating  the  frontal  suture.  The  back 
part  of  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  tiident-shaped  from  the 
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almost  equal  developement  of  the  coronoid  and  angular  prr 
on   each   side  the   base  of  the  narrow   process   supporting 
condyle. 

In    the  Great   ^lo\e-^at  {  Ori/ctero/zus  cttpensis)^   the  occipital < 
region  of  the  skull   is  very  broad  and  low.      The  compresse 
])aroccipitals  project  downward   and   backward.      The   auditor^] 
bulla  is  pyrifortn,  its  apex  articulating  with  the  pterygoids. 

temy>oral  fossje  meet 
^*^  a  well-developed  crista  ex* 

tending  from   the    int»»r«M»l 
bital  region   to  the  stxtm^' 
transverse      superoccipiul 
crest.  The  squamosal  fonn* 
a  horiicoutal   plate,  with  a 
curved    border    exteitdiiig 
fTt>m  the  root  of  the  rygoma  j 
to  above  the  *  meatus  ex- 
ternus/  which    is  directrd 
upward  and  forward.    Th«j 
zygomatic  arches  are  strongly  curved  outward.     The  prcmaxil' 
lanes  extend  further  backward  than  the  nasals :   the&e  are  vcnrj 
long  and  narrow.      In  the  Blind  Mole-Rat  {Spalnx  typklut)^  tirtj 
orbit,  tig.  242,  o,  is  not  defined :  tlie  great  autorbital  vacuity, 
might  be  mistaken  for  it. 

In  the  skull  vi  the  Cape  Jerlxja  {Helamys  capenns\  the 
pital  region,  oA\'ing  to  the  enormous  developement  of  the  acoustie| 

bullie,  api)ear8  aa  a  broad 
depression  between   them  ml  tii€^ 

y^      7^^1^\  back  part  of  the  skull-     The  par- 

.     ,/n      A     ^-C\  occipitals  are  small,  slender,  i»ul>- 

elongate,  and  project  downirani, 
flistinct  from  the  buUse.  Tlic 
broader  mastoid  processes  are  i4>' 
plietl  to  tiie  outer  side  of  the 
petrosal  portion  of  the  bullv ;  tbc 
kwoIIlmi  bases  of  the  mastoids  form  a  tract  ujKm  the  upj>er  nurfiwe 
of  the  cranium  larger  than  the  interparietal  bone,  on  each  side  rf 
which  they  are  situated.  The  slender  jvosterior  clamping  prooesc* 
of  tlic  squamosals  im]»ress  the  outer  sides  of  the  bulIie  %%  hicb  Um7 
8up{>ort,  above  tiie  *  meatus  cxtcrnus :  *  this  canal  is  direded 
upward  and  a  little  outward.  The  parictals  are  pu.thcd  by  tlw 
squiunosals  entiri»ly  to  the  up|>er  region  of  the  cranium :  tli* 
sugittal  suture  remains,  as  well  a«  the  frontal  une.     The  tcoUHMvl 
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muscles  seem  to  have  been  unusually  small  in  this  Rodent :  their 
fossae  impress  only  the  small  squamosals.  The  coronoid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  obsolete.  The  movements  of  the  jaws  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  committed  to  the  masseteric  and  pterygoid 
muscles.  The  zygomatic  arch,  which  extends  from  the  squamosal 
to  the  premaxillary,  is  very  broad  below  the  orbit,  and  is  traversed 
externally  by  a  ridge  indicating  the  powerful  origin  of  the  mas- 
seter.  The  antorbital  vacuity  and  the  maxillary  depression, 
bounded  externally  by  the  two  roots  of  the  zygoma,  are  larger 
than  the  orbits :  the  front  root  of  the  zygoma  is  formed  by  a 
combination  of  the  frontal,  lacrymal,  maxillary,  and  malar  bones. 
The  slender  extremities  of  the  premaxillaries  terminate  on  nearly 
the  same  transverse  line  with  the  back  part  of  the  broad  nasals. 
These  are  bent  down  anteriorly,  so  as  to  form  the  sides  of  the 
external  nostrils.  The  deep  sockets  of  the  rootless  teeth  form 
protuberances  at  their  bases,  where  the  osseous  case  becomes 
absorbed,  converting  the  socket  into  a  canal  open  at  both  ends, 
the  persistent  matrix  of  the  tooth  being  attached  to  the  peri- 
osteum, and  protected  by  the  contiguous  soft  parts.  In  all  the 
Rodents  with  the  wide  antorbital  vacuities,  the  fore  part  of  the 
masseter  takes  its  origin  from  the  facial  bones  anterior  thereto, 
and  traverses  the  vacuity  in  its  oblique  course  beneath  the  fore 
part  of  the  zygoma,  to  expand  and  blend  with  the  normal  part  of 
the  masseter. 

The  lower  jaw  is  modified  for  the  lodgement  of  the  pair  of 
long,  curved,  scalpriform  incisors,  the  sockets  of  which  may 
extend  to  the  middle  (Hare)  or  even  to  the  hind  part  (Beaver, 
Porcupine)  of  the  ramus  :  in  the  latter  case  the  prominent  inner 
wall  curves  beneath  the  molar  alveoli  and  forms,  as  in  figs.  238, 
241,  242,  c,  the  lower  part  of  the  horizontal  ramus.  The  condyle, 
crowning  this,  rises  usually  high  above  the  grinders ;  it  is  lowest 
in  the  Capybara  and  some  Cavies :  in  all  Rodents  the  condyle 
is  convex  transversely  and  extended  longitudinally.  The  chief 
work  of  the  teeth  being  by  horizontal  movements  to  and  fro,  all 
that  part  of  the  ascending  ramus  serving  for  the  implantation  of 
the  masseter  is  expanded,  while  that  for  the  temporal  muscle  is 
reduced,  so  that  the  *  coronoid '  process  is  very  small,  and  may 
be  a  mere  tubercle  {Laffomys),  while  the  angle  of  the  jaw  usually 
forms  the  whole  base  of  the  ascending  ramus,  projecting  below 
its  fore  part,  angularly  in  the  Hare,  fig.  233,  a ;  and  behind  its 
back  part,  extensively  in  Cavies,  fig.  234,  a,  and  Voles,  fig. 
241  f  a.  In  most  of  these  it  is  long  and  pointed;  but  is  obtuse 
and  compressed  in   Dolichotis:  it  is  subquadrate   in  Squirrels, 
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Rats,  Marmots.  In  manj  Rodents  the  angle  is  extended  oat- 
ward  and  subsides,  advancing,  as  a  ridge  upon  the  outer  side  of 
the  horizontal  ramus,  as  in  fig.  242  :  in  Cienomy*  the  breadth  of 
the  mandible  exceeds  the  length.  Most  Cavies  show,  also,  the 
external  ridge  noted  in  the  Capjbara's  jaw,  below  the  molar 
series.  The  upi)er  jaw  is  similarly  modified  in  relation  to  the 
masseter,  e.g.,  in  those  Rodents  which  have  the  fore  part  of  the 
muscle  passing  through  the  wide  antorbital  vacuity,  o,  to  its  peri- 
pheral ridges. 

C.  Bones  of  the  Limbs. — In  this  extensive  and  ubiquitous  order, 
which  includes  three-fourths  of  the  known  species  of  JVIammalfi, 
some  have  limbs  giving  power  in  running,  some  in  swimming, 
some  in  burrowing,  some  in  leaping,  some  in  climbing,  and  a  few 
show  modifications  in  relation  to  parachute-like  expansions  of 
integument  for  a  kind  of  flight. 

In  the  Hare,  fig.  229,  the  scapula  is  long  and  narrow,  traversed 
externally  by  a  spine  extending  into  an  acromion  at  an  unusual 
distance  beyond  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  there  developing  a  rctrcH 
verted  process ;  the  coracoid  is  compressed  and  introverted.  The 
clavicular  ossicles  are  freely  suspended,  allowing  full  swing  to  the 
fore-limb.  The  humerus,  long,  slender,  and  sigmoid,  has  a  lai^e 
intercondyloid  vacuity.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  in  close  contact ; 
the  latter  is  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  radius.  Their  gingly- 
moid  joint  ^nth  the  humerus  restricts  the  movements  to  one  plane. 
The  carpus  has  the  *  os  intermedium,'  fig.  191,  5^.  There  are  five 
digits,  the  innermost  very  short,  though  with  the  normal  number 
of  phalanges.  The  fore  limbs  are  relatively  shorter  and  stronger 
in  the  burrowing  Rabbits ;  the  ungual  phalanges  are  less  com- 
pressed, and  afford  a  closer  attachment  of  the  broader  claws  by 
being  cleft  on  the  upper  surface.  In  all  Leporidm  the  ilia  are 
long  and  subprismatic  where  they  articulate  with  the  sacrum,  the 
joint  being  limited  to  the  first  vertebra,  fig.  245,  «,  b.  Tliey 
extend  in  advance  of  this  on  each  side  the  last  lumbar,  ib.  rf,  ex- 
I)anding  into  a  crista,  c,  which  is  rough  and  slightly  everted :  the 
ilia  form  with  the  lumbar  series  an  angle  of  165%  fig.  229.  The 
ischia  have  a  process,  fig.  244,  #,  above  the  terminal  tuberosities : 
the  pubic  bones  are  long  and  slender,  meeting  at  a  long  symphysis 
produced  into  a  ridge,/:  there  is  a  *  j>ectineal '  process,  rf,  near  the 
acetabular  end  of  the  pubis.     The  iliopubic  angle  is  about  120^ 

The  femur  has  a  third  trochanter  near  the  base  of  the  great 
one.  The  medullary  artery  pierces  the  inner  side  of  the  proximal 
third  of  the  bone,  and  the  canal  extends  downward.  Tlie  fibula 
is  anchyloscd  along  its  distal  half  to  tlie  tibia:  its  proximal  end 
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projecte  beyond  the  tibia,  and  a  Mabella'  is  wedgetl  between  it 
and  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur;  there  is  a  similar  sesamoid 
behind  this  condyle,  and  a  third  behind  the  inner  condyle.  The 
patella  is  ossified. 

The  tarsus  shows  the  na^nculare,  astrajralus,  calcaneum  with  n 
long  lever:  the  meso-  and  ecto-cmiciform  bouesi,  and  the  cuboid. 
There  is  a  supplemental  ossicle  i)e- 
neath  the  astragalus.  The  navicu- 
lare  has  a  large  process.  The  inner 
digit  is  wanting,  and  the  base  of  the 
metatarsal  of  the  second  is  extended 
backward,  like  an  entocuneiform,  t4) 
join  the  naviculare. 

In  the  Hare-like  Caxies  of  South 
America  (Dasifproctn)  the  clavicl«- 
are  represented,  as  in  the  Hares, 
by  slender  ossicles :  the  supra-  and 
infra-s[)inal  fossae  of  the  scnpula  arc 
of  equal  depth  :  the  humerus  is  per- 
forated between  the  condyles:  the 
radius  and  ulna  have  l)ec(jme  anrhy- 
losed,  reducing  the  interosseous  space 
tea  narrow  chink  near  their  proximal 
iL^nds  in  the  Acouchy :  in  an  Agouti 

found  this  confluence  nr)t  complete. 
^The  fore  foot  is  pentadactyle.  The 
first  row  of  carpals  is  furmed  by  the 
Bcapholunar,  the  ctmeiforni,  and  a  large  pisiform.  There  is  an  '  in- 
termedium '  between  the  os  magnum  and  trapezoides.  The  pollcx 
is  shorter  in  the  Agouti  than  in  the  Acouchy.  The  fifth  finger 
Ls  much  reduced  in  size,  l>nt  has  the  normal  number  of  phalanges. 
The  ungual  phalanges  are  notched  at  their  apex.  The  femur 
ives  a  feeble  indication  of  the  third  trociiant«r  at  the  middle  of 
hs  outer  side.  The  tibia  and  fibula  are  distinct ;  a  fabella  is 
attachetl  to  each  femoral  condyle.  The  foot  ll.^s  but  three  digits. 
The  long  entocuncilorm  bone  has  coalesced  Ti\  ith  the  inner  side  of 
the  metacarpal  of  the  second  toe — here  the  innermost  Tlie 
lapplemcntary  ossicle  crossing  the  articulation  between  the  astra- 

lus  and  scaphoides  is  present.     There  is  a  distinct  sesamoid 

beneath  the  joint  of  the  cuboid  with  the  external  metatarsal  (iV): 

^both    the  naviculare   and  cuboid   send   strong   processes  to   the 

>laotar  side  of  the  tardus.     There  are  trochlear  sesamoids  V>eneath 

the  metatanso-phalangial  joints  :  the  ungual  phalanges  arc  notcheil. 


Pi>1t1»  I't  tlie  Hurr,  anterior  view. 
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In  the  prolific  Guinea-Pig,  the  pelvis,  fig.  245,  is  long  and 
laterally  coinjiressed,  the  passage  beiufif  much  narrower  than  the 
iliaineter  uf  the  head  of  the  mature  foetus.  Prior  to  parturi- 
tion the  ssymphysial  ligaments  become  soft  and  extensile,  and  the  ■ 
innominuta,  gliding  on  the  sacro-iliac  joints,  diverge  at  the  sym-  ' 
physis  to  the  extent  lihowTi  in  fig.  246  during  pai-turitiou.  After 
this  process  the  symphysis  quickly  returns  to  its  former  or  normal 
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State,  and  in  a  few  days  presents  oidy  a  little  thickness  and 
iiiohility.  Tljc  young  of  the  Guinca-Pig  are  far  advanced  at 
birth,  some  of  the  deciduous  teeth  are  shed  in  utero,  and  they 
run  about  and  begin  to  eat  soon  after  they  see  the  light. 

In  (he  Water-IIog,  or  Capybara,  there  is  no  complete  clavicle. 
The  acroniitm  is  long  and  slender,  and  bifid  at  its  extremity,  with 
the  longer  division  directed  downward.  The  humerus  is  widely 
pei-forated  between  the  condyles,  but  not  above  the  inner  coudvle: 
lioth  tlii.s  bone  and  the  ulna  are  solid.  The  scaphoidcs  and  lunare 
are  connate.  The  poUex  is  wanting  in  the  fore  feet,  and  both 
the  hallux  and  the  fifth  toe  arc  wanting  on  the  hind  ieti.  The 
ungual  phalanires  are  short,  obtuse,  and  broad. 
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The  Beaver,  fig.  230,  is  a  member  of  that  great  di>'i£('ion  of  the 
Rxlentia  in  which  the  chiviclen  are  cumplote :  the  acromion  Hcapulje 
l>en<Li  toward  and  joins  that  iKme.  In  the  hnnienis  the  deltoid  ridge 
has  a  tuberosity :  both  the  iutcrcondyloid  space  and  the  internal 
condyle  are  imperforate:  a  coarse  cancellous  structure  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  ahalt.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  distinct.  The 
femur  shows  the  slender  neck  and  lofty  trochanter  common  to 
most  Rodents;  it  has  a  third  trochanter,  and  has  no  medullary 
cavity.  The  rotular  surface  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  condylee. 
A  section  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  also  shows  the  absence  of  that 
cavity,  and  the  complete  conHuence  of  the  compact  walls  of  the 
two  bones  at  the  lower  third  of  the  fibula.  The  jirojectiug  part 
of  the  calcaneum  is  depre8se<l.  The  toes  are  longer  and  Htronger 
than  the  fingers,  they  support  a  broad  foot  which  is  webbed,  and 
the  second  toe  has  a  double  oblique  nail  or  broad  claw. 

In  our  Water' Vole  {Arvirola  antjthibio)  the  acromion  of  the 
scapula  is  long  and  bent  downward  ;  it.s  inferior  process  is  feebly 
developed.  The  deltoid  process  of  the  humerus  is  prominent 
and  well-<lefined,  compressed,  and  bent  downward.  There  is 
a  minute  perforation  between  the  condyles,  but  none  alxjve  the 
inner  one.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  in  contact  and 
closely  united,  except  at  the  narrow  space  near  their  proximal 
ends.  The  pollex  is  represented  by  its  raetacar]>al  bone.  The 
femur  has  a  third  trochanter,  with  two  patelhc  in  front  of,  and  two 
fabellfc  behind,  the  condyles.  I  have  found,  also,  a  small  ossifi- 
cation at  the  anterior  end  of  each  semilunar  cartilage.  The 
fibula  is  anchylosed  to  the  tibia  at  both  its  extremities.  The 
entocaneifonn  is  long,  and  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  the  second  metatarsal,  but  it  supports  a  short  metatarsal  with 
the  first  and  ungual  phalanx  of  its  proper  digit,  the  hallux. 

Rotlents  burrow  chiefly  for  concealment,  rarely  for  food : 
the  Rabbit  needs  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  limbs,  as  com- 
pared with  the  surface-dwelling  Hare,  to  excavate,  in  loose  soil, 
ita  retreat.  Perhaps  the  '  Mole-Rats '  of  the  Caj»e  are  the  best 
burrowers  of  the  order.  In  Bathi/ergus  the  ui)per  i>order  of 
the  scapula  describes  an  open  angle ;  its  outer  siu-iacc  is  nearly 
equally  bisecteil  by  the  spine,  which  rises  to  an  unusual  height, 
and  sends  off  a  remarkably  long  subtrihedral  acromion,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  appears  Jis  a  thick  epiphysis  bent  toward  tlie 
lonir  and  strong  clavicle  with  which  it  articulates.  A  well- 
marked  deltoid  process  stands  out  from  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus,  which  is  impei'forate  at  its  distaJ  end.  The 
olecranon  is  unusually  thick  and  expanded.     The  femur  shows  a 
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rudiment  of  a  third  trochanter.  The  fibula  is  ancbjloeed  to  the 
tibia.  A  remarka])Ic  accessory  ossicle,  articulated  to  the  tarsal  ob 
naviculare,  projects  inward  like  an  accessory  or  sixth  digit  of  the 
hind  foot.  As  in  other  burrowing  animals,  the  lumbar  and  pelvic 
regions  are  narrow. 

In  the  Marmot  (Arctomys)  the  clavicles  are  complete  and 
strong.  The  acromion  is  long  and  bifurcate,  the  anterior  division 
curves  to  the  clavicle.  The  himierus  shows  a  thick,  but  not  pro- 
minent, deltoid  ridge :  it  is  perforate  between  the  condyles  and 
above  the  inner  condyle.  The  antibrachial  bones  admit  of 
rotation.  In  the  femur  there  is  a  rudiment  of  the  third  tro- 
chanter :  the  tibia  is  not  confluent  with  the  fibula.  In  all  the 
Rat-tribe  the  clavicles  are  entire:  the  distal  part  of  the  fibula 
coalesces  with  the  tibia.  In  the  Black  Rat  {Mus  rattus)  the 
deltoid  ridge  is  angular,  and  commences  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  humerus,  which  is  imperforate  at  the  lower  extremity.  A 
strong  ridge  represents  the  third  trochanter  of  the  femur.  There 
is  a  fabclla  behind  each  condyle.  In  an  Australian  Rat  (Hapa- 
loth  alhipes)  the  humerus  is  perforated  between  the  condyles. 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  moveably  united.  There  is  a  third 
trochanter  in  the  femur.  In  the  Hydromys  the  deltoid  ridge 
projects  from  the  fore  part  of  the  proximal  half  of  the  humerus, 
and  is  prominent  below.  The  humerus  is  imperforate.  The  ulna 
sends  a  ])roccss  to  abut  against  the  radius  across  the  middle  of 
the  interosseous  space.  The  fore  foot  is  pentadactyle,  but  the 
poll  ex  docs  not  exceed  the  length  of  the  metacarpus  of  the 
index.  The  femur  has  a  third  trochanter  and  a  fabella  behind 
each  condyle.  The  hallux  extends  to  the  second  phalanx  of  the 
next  toe.  The  strength  of  the  hinder  half  of  the  skeleton,  with 
the  size  of  the  hind  extremities,  contrasts  with  the  slendemess  of 
the  fore  [)art  in  most  Rats,  and  especially  in  this  large  Australian 
aquatic  kind. 

Among  the  lea])ing  Rodents  the  following  noteworthy  cha- 
racters of  the  limb-bones  are  seen  in  the  Great  Jerboa  of  the 
Cape  {Helamys).  The  lower  costa  of  the  8ca])ula  forms  an  acute 
angle  with  the  base,  and  the  infraspinal  fossa  is  much  broader 
than  the  supraspinal  one,  the  spine  of  the  scapula  curving  towar^l 
the  upper  angle.  The  acromion  is  moderately  long  and  slender,  the 
tuberosity  answering  to  the  lower  division  of  that  in  the  Caviada. 
The  clavicles  arc  strong,  and  curved  backward  at  their  outer  hah". 
The  hmnenis  is  perforated  at  the  inner  condyle,  but  not  between 
the  condyles.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  have  a  long  and  wide 
interosseous  space,  and  allow  of  free  pronation  and  supination.  The 
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hand  is  pentatlactyle,  and  the  whole  anterior  extremity  much 
shorter  than  the  posterior  one.  The  iliac  hones  extend  upward 
considerably  above  their  junction  with  the  anterior  sacral  verte- 
bras, and  curve  outward.  The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  un- 
usually developetl.  The  obturator  vacuities  are  very  extensive, 
the  size  of  the  pelvis  according  with  that  of  the  hinder  extre- 
mities. The  great  trochanter  is  of  unusual  length,  is  expanded 
and  slightly  bent  at  ita  extremity.  The  fossa  upon  the  tieck  of 
the  femur  is  unusually  deep  ;  there  is  no  third  trochanter.  The 
medullary  artery  enters  on  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the 
small  trochanter.  The  sleuder  fibula  coalesces  with  the  lower 
third  of  the  tibia,  but  both  its  extremities  are  free,  and  the  lower 
one  is  detached,  as  in  the  Chevrotain,  from  the  rest  r»f  the  hone. 
The  calcaneum,  astragalus,  and  cuboid  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  length :  the  scaphoid  sends  a  long  and  thick  process  down- 
ward and  forward  to  beneath  the  middle  cuneiform  and  the  base 
of  the  inner  metatarsal.  There  are  four  distinct  metatarsals  and 
four  toes.  An  oblong  ossicle,  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
base  of  the  inner  metatarsal,  may  be  a  rudiment  of  the  metatarsal 
of  the  hallux. 

In  the  Smaller  Jumjjiug  ilouse  {Dtpits  Sagitta)^  fig.  232,  may 
be  noticed  the  large  size  of  the  ischium,  as  compared  with  the 
ilium,  and  the  coalescence  of  the  metatarsals  of  the  three  midiUe 
toes  into  one  bone,  m,  as  in  Birds.  Both  hallux  and  little  toe  arc 
wanting.  The  lower  half  of  the  sleuder  fibula  is  anchylosed  to 
the  tibia. 

The  climbing  Squirrels  {Sviurida*)  have  four  digits  on  the  fore 
foot,  and  five  digits  on  the  hiud  foot,  conversely  to  the  Helamys, 
All  possess  complete  collar-bones.  In  Sciurus  viaxivius  the 
.-acromion  is  bent  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  spine  of  the 
HBCapula,  and  it  terminates  in  three  prominences:  the  coracoid  is 
unusually  long.  The  humerus  is  perforate  above  the  inner 
condyle,  but  not  between  the  condyles.  In  the  femur  the  small 
trochanter  is  unusually  jirctmincnt:  there  is  also  a  trochantcrian 
ridge  below  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter.  In  the  Grey 
Squirrel  ( -SV.  cinereus)  the  scapula  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber and  strength  of  the  intermuscular  eristic  :  of  these,  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  '  spine'  is  the  largest,  its  breadth 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  infraspinal  fossa :  this  fossa  is  bounded 
by  a  second  ridge,  formed  anteriorly  by  the  outwardly  bent 
lower  costa,  but  being  distinct  from  the  costa  at  its  posterior 
third.  The  two  principal  masses  of  the  '  subscapularis '  muscle 
are  divided  by  a  longitudinal  crest,  like  the  sjjme,  rising  from 
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tho  inner  »urfuce  of  the  scapula.    Both  the  acromion  and  coraccnd 
are  well  develoj>ed. 

The  humerus  is  perforated  above  the  inner  condyle  :  this  is  a 
tuben>sity  which  ajipears  to  be  supported  by  four  converging 
columnar  ridges  or  [»rocesses.  The  deltoid  and  supinator  ridges 
are  well  marked.  The  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  much  compressed :  its 
distal  portion  coalesces  with  that  of  the  radius.  In  the  carpus 
an  accessory  •  intermedium '  is  wedged  between  the  scaphoid  and 
trniiezium.  The  bones  of  the  pollex  support  the  tubercle  that 
outwanlly  represents  that  digit ;  the  SquirreFs  favourite  nut  is 
mainly  held  between  the  *  thumb  tubercles '  when  operated  on 
by  the  chisel-teeth.  In  the  j^elvis  the  epicotyloid  tubercle  is 
stnwjrly  devclojMjd :  the  ilia  articulate  with  the  first  sacral  ver- 
tebr.e  exclusively,  but  the  ischia  abut  against  the  long  transverse 
]»roeesses  of  the  first  caudal:  beyond  this  vertebra  the  ischia 
tlevelope  on  each  side  two  tuberosities,  one  at  the  usual  place, 
the  other  and  stronger  one  near  the  lower  end  of  the  s>Tnphysi5. 
The  femur  shows  an  almost  equal  developement  of  the  three 
trtH?hanters.  The  medullary  artery  enters  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  shaft,  just  below  the  small  trochanter. 

The  tibia  and  fibula  coalesce   distally.      There  is   an  inter- 
articular  ossiele  in  the  knee-joint ;  a  patella ;  and  two  fabeU», 
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one  lielsinrl  oacli  ri'iimral  condyle.  In  the  tarsus  an 
fUxcKSory  "s-iiclc  i^  wcilgcd  between  the  calcaneum* 
ttf^tru^aliM.  naTioiilare.  and  eritoi'iiiieif'orine. 

The  little  Flyinn;  S<\u\rve\  {I'teronit/s  volucelln\  fig. 
247,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  long  and  strong  accessory  oarti- 
Irige,  a,  i)rojecting  fn.m  the  ulnar  side  of  the  carpus,  which  aid.* 
in  su  J  (porting  the  lateral  fold  of  integument  serving  as  a  para- 
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chute  to  support  this  light  and  delicate  species  of  Rodent, 
fig.  154,  in  its  long  flight-like  leaps  from  bough  to  bough.  In- 
creased stiffness  and  resistance  are  imparted  to  the  bones  of 
the  arm  by  the  anchylosis  of  the  radius,  54,  and  ulna,  ss,  at 
their  distal  halves.  The  tibia,  66,  and  fibula,  67,  are  similarly 
united. 

There  are  few  generalisations  deducible  from  the  limb-bones  of 
Rodentia.  The  absence  of  clavicles  accords,  in  the  main,  with 
natural  groups;  but  Lagomys  is  an  exception  among  Leporida 
and  Chinchilla  among  Hystricida,  Wth. :  most  non-claviculate 
Kodents  have  the  tibia  and  fibula  distinct. 

Among  the  bones  of  the  splanchnoskeleton  may  be  noted  the 
•o8  penis,'  which  is  present  in  most  members  of  the  Rodent 
order. 

§  182.  Skeleton  of  Insectivora. — The  present  like  the  preceding 
Lissencephalous  order  has  species  organised,  not  only,  as  in 
Hedgehogs,  for  ordinary  terrestrial  progression,  but  also  for  leap- 
ing and  swimming,  and  in  a  more  especial  degree  for  burrowing 
and  flying. 

A.  Vertebral  Column. — In  the  Hedgehog  the  vertebral  for- 
mula is: — 7  cervical,  15  dorsal,  6  lumbar,  3  sacral  (or  l  5,  8  4), 
and  14  caudal.  The  transverse  processes  of  the  last  cervical  are 
not  perforated.  All  the  processes  are  small  throughout  the  verte- 
bral column,  and  offer  no  impediment  to  the  free  inflection  of  the 
spine  required  in  the  defensive  array  of  the  prickly  integument. 
The  sacrum  is  narrow  and  articulates  by  three  vertebras  with  the 
ilia:  these  form  an  angle  of  130°  with  the  spinal  column :  the 
ilio-pubic  angle  is  about  150":  the  symphysis  is  short  and  the 
pelvic  outlet  large.  The  neural  canal  is  widest  in  the  cervical 
region,  contracts  towards  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  expands  a 
little  in  the  loins.  Seven  pairs  of  ribs  directly  join,  by  hsema- 
jK>physes  often  ossified,  the  sternum,  which  consists  of  four  bones. 
The  cancellous  structure  of  the  vertebrae  is  light  and  open. 

The  Tenrecs  {Centetes)  have  19  dorsals  with  5  lumbar  ver- 
tebra;, and  the  neural  spines  are  longer  on  the  anterior  ones  and 
the  contiguous  cervical  vertebrae,  in  relation  to  the  larger  skull 
and  more  powerful  jaws  of  these  tropical  Hedgehogs. 

In  the  leaping  Macroscelides,  with  </  13,  Z  7,  the  neural  spines 
of  the  hinder  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  are  longer,  and,  with 
those  anterior  to  them,  indicate  *  a  centre  of  motion'  of  the  trunk. 
The  caudal  vertebne  are  more  numerous  and  have  haemapophyses 
in  part  of  the  series.  This  part  of  the  skeleton  is  also  well  deve- 
loped in  the  climbing  Tupaias. 
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In  the  burrowing  Mole,  fig.  248,  the  first  sternal  bone,  or 
manubrium,  is  of  unusual  length,  being  much  produced  forward, 
and  ltd  under  surface  downward  in  the  shape  of  a  deep  keel  for 
extending  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  muscles.  Seven  pairs  of 
ribs  directly  join  the  sternum,  wliich  consiista  of  four  bones,  io 
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addition    to   the  manubrium   and    an   ossified    ensiform   appfu* 
dage.     The  neural  spines,  which  are  ahnost  obsolete  in  the  first , 
eight  dorsals,   rafjidly  gain   length  in  the  rest,  and  we  antn^- 
vertcfl  ill  the  la.st  two  dorsal  vertebra?.     The  dia|Mjphyses,  bdnf; 
developed   in  the  jK).stcrIor  dorsals,  determine  the  nature  of  tbe 
longer  homologous  j)rocc3Scs  in  the  lumbar  vertebrae.      In  these 
the  neural  spines  are  low,  but  of  considerable  ante  re-posterior 
extent:  the   diapophyses  are  bent  forward  in 
tlie   last   four    vertebne:    a    small,    detached*  < 
wedge-shaped  hypajwphysis,  fig.  249,  c,  a,  ts' 
fixed  into  the  lower  interspace  of  the  budici 
of  t]lc^^c  vertebra;. 

The  osf^a  innominata  have  coalesced  with  tbc 
sacrum,  fig.  248,  *,  but  not  witli  each  othcr»  thQ 
pubic  arch,  64,  remaining  open.     The  bodieacf 
the  sacral  vertebrae  are  blended  together  asd 
arc  carinate  below:    their  neural  spines  hat 
cnalesced  t^»  form  a  high  ri«lge.     The  aoetabuk] 
louk  almost  directly  outward.      In  tlie  oern" 
cal  series  the  odontoid    process   shows    a   sliarp  hypapophyni: 
the  neural  spine  of  the  dcntata,  fig.  249.  a,  2.  is  large  and  «x« 
tended  biu'k  over  the  third  vertebra :  the  neural  arches  c»f  thii] 
antl  the  Huceceding  vertebra*  form,  above  the  zygapophyse*,  thia 
simple  art'hett,  without  spines;   the  transverse  processes  of  Uie^ 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixtli  cervJcals  arc  produced  forward  and  batik> 
ward,  an<l  tiverlap  each  other,  ib.  4— «  :    in  the   seventh  thoM 
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processes  are  reduced  to  tubercular  diapophyses  which  are  not 
perforated :  the  bodies  of  the  vertebraj  are  depressed  and  quadrate, 
ib.  B. 

Among  the  volant  Insectivora  the  vertebral  formula,  in  Ves~ 
pertilio  murinus,  gives — 7  cervical,  12  dorsal,  7  lumbar,  3  sacral, 
and  12  caudal.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  trunk-skeleton  in 
Bats  are : — the  gradual  diminution  of  size  of  the  spinal  column 
from  the  cerAical  to  the  sacral  regions;  the  absence  of  neural 
spines,  a  keeled  sternum,  and  a  feeble  slender 
pelvis.  In  a  frugivorous  Bat  {Pteropus  fus- 
cus,  fig.  156)  I  find  the  following  vertebral 
formula: — 7  cervical,  14  dorsal,  4  lumbar, 
and  6  sacral.  The  keel  of  the  large  manu- 
brium sterni  is  produced  into  a  process  at 
each  angle:  the  three  succeeding  sternal 
bones  are  carinate :  seven  pairs  of  ribs  di- 
rectly join  the  sternum.  The  narrow  sub- 
cylindrical  ilia,  fig.  250,  a,  coalesce  with  the 
sacral  vertebrae,  and  are  parallel  with  the 
spinal  column :  the  pubis,  ib.  b,  is  continued  in  a  line  with  the 
ilium  to  the  symphysis, 
ib.  c,  which  is  but  slightly 
closed  in  the  male,  and 
remains  open  in  most 
female  Bats.  There  is  a 
•  pectineal '  process,  ib.  A, 
in  Pteropus.  The  ischium, 
ib.  dy  joins  the  last  sacral 
vertebra  and  defines  a 
sacrosciatic  foramen.  The 
acetabula  look  backward  (dorsad)  as  well  as  outward. 

B.  The  Skull. — This,  in  Pteropus  and  Galeopithecus,  fig.  253, 
manifests  the  lissencephalous  afiinity  by  the  squamosal  being  per- 
forated by  a  venous  canal  behind  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  by  the 
suspension  of  the  malar,  26,  in  the  zygoma,  by  the  distinct  petro- 
tympanic, 28,  by  the  vertical  occiput,  small  cranial  cavity,  and 
blended  orbital  and  temporal  fosste.  The  orbit  is  partly  defined 
behind  by  long  and  slender  processes  of  the  frontal,  ib.  ii,  which 
is  perforated  by  a  superciliary  foramen.  The  parietals,  ib.  7, 
usually  coalesce  at  the  sagittal  suture,  but  rarely  develope  a  crest. 
The  occipital  condyles,  ib.  2,  are  terminal,  and  the  plane  of  the 
foramen  is  vertical.  The  basioccipital,  i,  is  a  subquadrate  plate. 
The  lacrymal,  ib.  73,  is  in  great  part  facial     The  palatines,  20, 
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are  entire.    In  Ptrropus  the  palatal  processes  of  the  maxillary,  ii, 
show  a  long  fig&urc :  those  of  the  premaxillaric«,  ib.  2«,  are  <li\ideil 

252  by  a  triangular  *  fora- 
men incisi%-iini.*  The 
mandible  has  a  brotd 
and  high  coronoid  pm- 
cesd:  the  angle  is 
ronnded.  In  Gnirapt- 
thrcu*  the  coronoid  is 
email. 

In  the  cranial  csTity 
the  rhinencei>halic  fcma 
is  large  and  mtcH  de- 
fined. The  petraiil 
shows  a  deep  cerebel- 
lar foasa,  OTorarched  bv 
the  vortical  semicircular 
canal.  The  '  sella  *  has 
no  clinoid  processes. 
In  most  insectivorous  Rats  the  occipital  condyles  are  se^ 
terminal,  the  superoccipital,  fig,  254,  a,  sloping  backward,  and 

253  contributing  to  the  Cfvta 
continued  forward  bjr 
the  interparietal  and 
parietal  bones.  The  i»c- 
cipital  foramen  is  rerr 
large.  The  mastoid,  b» 
is  large  and  distinct, 
giving  attachment  to  the 
tympanic,  as.  The  b««»- 
8phenoid  is  broad  and 
flat  a.s  in  l^rroput^  fig. 
252,  s.  The  fn>nt«]  has 
no  pcietorbita.1  pn>cw^ 
The  zygomatic  partjt  «»f 
the  squamosal,  ar,  and 
malar,  le,  are  sIrndtY. 
The  premaxillaric*  art 
very  i^mall:  in  siune  Bau 
they  are  wanting  (iW»- 
uolophut),  or  arc  repre- 

•""""  sented  by  He{MU*ate  nwae- 

tlea  attached  to  the  forc-part  uf  tlic  maxillariee.     The 


isually  produced, 
incut*  are  united  ;  the  crura  of  the  stapes  are  long  and  slender. 

The  skull   of  the  Mole  {Talpa,   fig.    255)   is  subdepressed, 
pyriform»  large  be- 
hind, ta[»ering  to  the 
fore-part,   which    is 
prolonged     by     the 
prenasal   ossicle,   w. 
The    outer    surface 
of  the    craniuni    is 
smooth    and   devoid 
of  crests :    it  is  re- 
markable    for     the 
extension     of     the 
euperoccipital    upon 
itii   upper  part,  and 
for     the     expanded 
mastoids.     The  very  slender  zygomata  show  no  distinct  malar 
hones.       The  petrosal  is  largely  and  deeply  excavated  by  the 
cerebellar  fossa.      The  rhi- 
Dencepltalic   fossa    is    large 
and  well  defined.     The  basi- 
r>ccipital    and    basis[ihenoid 
are    thick    and    of   a    fine 
gpongy  texture.      The  orbit 
is  no  way  defined  from  the 
temporal  fossa :    the  antor- 
bital  foramen  is  large.     In 
the  Cape  Mole  ( Chrj/sochlo- 
ris)  the  cranium  resembles 
that  of  the  bird  in  its  thin 
smooth    convex    walls,    its 
great  transverse  and   verti- 
cal diameters,  its  allocation 
at  the  back  of  the  skull,  and 
by  the  transverse  crest  ex- 
tending,   a*    in    some   sea- 
birds,  from  one  mastoid,  over 
the    vertex,  to    tlie   other. 
The  base  of  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  squamosal  is 
deeply  excavated  anteriorly,  and  the  /ygoaiata  converge,  straight, 
to  the  maxilla.     Some  Shrews  {Amphisorex)  have  no  zygomata. 
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In  the  Hedgehog  the  squamosal  is  traversed  bj  a  vertical  venous 
canal.  The  malar  is  applied,  like  a  splint,  along  the  outer  and 
under  side  of  the  junction  of  the  zygomatic  with  the  maxillary. 
The  cranial  cavity  shows  the  rhinencephalic  compartment  to  be 
nearly  equal  in  size  with  the  epencephaUc  one :  the  petrosal  is 
impressed  by  a  cerebellar  fossa.  The  nasal  passage  terminates 
behind  in  a  hemispheric  excavation  of  the  basisphenoid ;  and 
this  bone  expands  outwardly  to  form  the  floor  of  the  tympanic 
cavity.     There  are  two  oblong  vacuities  in  the  palatal  bones. 

In  the  Gymnura  the  bony  palate  is  entire.  The  premaxillaries 
join  the  anterior  half  of  the  nasals.  The  lacrymal  perforation  is 
in  a  small  fossa  at  the  fore-part  of  the  orbit,  which  is  not  defined 
from  the  temporal  fossa.  The  zygomatic  process  of  the  squa- 
mosal is  long  and  slender,  joining  that  of  the  maxillary.  The 
basisphenoid  expands  to  form  the  floor  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 
The  superoccipital  and  parietal  crests  are  well  developed.  The 
pterygoid  is  pierced  lengthwise  by  an  ectocarotid  canal. 

C.  Bones  of  the  Limbs. — All  the  Insectivora  have  perfect 
clavicles.  The  scapula  of  the  Hedgehog  is  almost  as  long  as  the 
humerus;  the  acromion  is  bilobed:  the  coracoid  produced  and 
thick.  The  humerus  is  perforated  between  the  condyles.  The 
antibrachials  are  distinct,  but  closely  connected  together:  the 
ulna  being  the  larger  and  more  compressed.  The  carj)us  consist? 
of  a  scapholunar  bone,  a  cuneifonne  and  large  pisiforme,  a 
trapezium,  trapezoides,  magnum  and  uneiforme.  A  sesamoid  i> 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the  metacaqial  of  the 
digitus  minimus.  The  fibula  coalesces  at  its  distal  end  with  the 
tibia.  The  ectocuneiform  and  cuboides  are  elongatetl.  The  tlntt 
is  pentadactyle  and  plantigrade. 

In  Amphisorex  the  radius  and  ulna  are  closely  unitc<l,  and  tlio 
fibula  appears  as  a  slender  process  ascending  from  the  middle  ot' 
the  tibia.  In  the  proboscidian  Shrew  (  Rhynchoct/on )  the  p«,>llox 
is  wanting,  and  the  fifth  digit  has  but  two  jihalanges  ;  but  the 
index,  modius,  and  annularis  present  the  normal  number  of  pha- 
langes 8U])|)()rted  on  long  metacarpals.  Besides  the  usual  eight 
carpals,  there  is  an  *  intennedium '  between  the  seajdioid,  traj»e- 
ziuin,  trapezoides,  and  magnum.  In  the  hind-foot  there  is  a 
rudiment  of  the  metatarsal  of  the  first  toe,  and  the  fifth  has  the 
u»4iinl  nnniber  of  phalanges.' 

'I'he  Moles  exhibit  the  extremes  of  modification  of  the  fore-linib 
in  relation  to  the  power  of  making  progress  in  earth.      In  Tal}xi 
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fitroptea  the  scapula,  fig.  256,  52,  combines  ornithic  proportions 
with  unusual  strength  ;  its  length  exceeds  its  extreme  breadth 
by  six  times  :  it  is  trihedral,  f^ave  at  the  middle,  which  is  cylindri- 
cal: the  spine  is  co-elongate,  and  develupea  an  acromion  liga- 
ment/»usly  connected,  for  freedom  of 
tDOvement^  with  tlie  clavicle.  Tins 
boDC,  ib,  58,  is  cubical — an  unique 
form  in  Vertebrata.  "  The  humeriip, 
fig.  256,  53,  fig,  257,  is  a  sub- 
quadrate,  lamelliform  bone,  with  a 
proximal  articulation  for  the  clavicle, 
68,  as  well  as  for  the  scapula,  b,  c. 
The  inner  tuberosity  swells  out  with 
the  deltoid,  d,  and  pectoral,  p,  ridges 
into  an  enormous  convex  crest,  divi- 
ded by  a  short  and  deep  emargina- 
tion  from  the  inner  ejiicondylar  pro- 
cess, I,  the  base  of  wliich  is  perforated  by  the  median  nerve. 
The  outer  tuberosity,  t,  is  produced  and  unciform;  and  a  long 
and  deep  emarginatiou  divides  it  from  the  retrovcrtcd  jtroduc- 
tion  of  the  radial  condyle,  o.  This  condyle  offers  a  convexity 
to  the  head  of  the  radius,  fig.  257,  54.  The  olecranon,  fig, 
257,  55,  expands  transversely  at  its  extremity,  and  the  back  part 
of  the  ulna  is  produced   into   a   strong  ridge  of  bone.      The 
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carpus,  fig.  258,  consists  of  the  usual  eight  bones  in  two  rows, 
viz.  '  scaphoid  ' .?,  lunare  /,  cuneiforme  c,  [lisiformc  // ;  trapezimn  ty 
tra|)CZ«ii<les,  magnum  w,  imciforme  u:  with  an  '  intermedium,' o, 
and  a  sec^md  sabrc-shapcd  aeressory  ossicle  at  the  radial  side  of 
the  carpus.     The  ungual  phalanges  are  bifid. 
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In  the  Cape  Mole  {Chrysochloris)  the  clavicle  is  long:  the 
humerus  is  short  and  arcuate,  with  a  single  proximal  articulation. 
The  radius  and  ulna  coalesce.  The  carpus  consists  of  a  scaphoid, 
usually  confluent  with  a  trapezoid,  fig.  259,  Sy  /;  a  lunare,  of 
small  size,  articulated  to  lK>th  radius,  54,  and  ulna,  and  present- 
ing the  op))osite  and  larger  surface  to  the  magnum,  m ;  a  still 
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smaller  cunciforme ;  and  a  pisiforme,  p,  in  the  form  of  a  long 
suljcylindrical  bone  extending  from  the  carpus  to  the  humerus, 
and  simulating  a  third  antibrachial  bone.  On  the  outer  ?i»le  ff 
the  magnum,  /«,  is  a  small  unciforme  supjwrting  a  rudiment  of  n 
fourth  metacarpal.  The  functional  digits  are  but  two :  the  jkiI- 
lex  is  represented  by  a  metacar])al  and  two  short  ])halanges,  the 
second  being  styliform,  i :  the  index,  11,  consists  of  a  short  meta- 
carpal, a  phalanx  representing  the  first  and  second  c<mfluent,i,  2, 
and  a  larger  ungual  ]>halanx,  3,  cleft  at  the  end.  The  malius, 
III,  is  of  monstrous  jjrojjortions :  its.  metacarpal  Ls  broader  than 
long,  to  which  articulates  an  enormous  ungual  phalanx,  in.  bifur- 
cate through  the  depth  of  the  terminal  cleft,  A  metacarpal  re- 
presentative of  the  fourth  digit,  iv,  is  firmly  articulated  with,  and 
strengthens  the  base  of,  the  third  digit. 

The  volant  Insectivora  are  as  remarkable  for  the  length  and 
slenderness  of  the  arm-  and  finger-bones,  as  the  f(»ssorial  species 
for  the  opi)osite  j)roportion3.  The  Common  Bat  (  Vespfrtilio 
muri/nis)  has  h)ng  and  strong  bent  clavicles:  broad  scapuliv: 
elongated  humeri :  still  more  elongated  and  slender  radius  and 
metacarpals  and  phalanges  of  the  four  fingers,  which  arc  without 
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claws,  the  thumb  being  short  and  provided  with  a  claw :  the 
pelvis  is  small,  slender,  and  open  at  the  pubis:  the  fibula  is 
absent,  like  the  ulna  in  the  fore-arm:  and  a  long  and  slender 
styliform  appendage  to  the  heel  helps  to  sustain  the  caudo-femoral 
membrane. 

In  the  frugivorous  Bat  {Pteropus,  fig.  156)  the  clavicles,  58, 
are  long,  arched,  and  very  powerfuL  The  humerus,  53,  is  long, 
slender,  gently  sigmoid.  The  ulna,  55,  is  slender,  and  terminates 
in  a  point  at  the  lower  third  of  the  radius,  54 :  the  olecranon  is  a 
detached  sesamoid  ossicle.  The  index,  ii,  has  a  claw  as  well  as 
the  pollex,  i :  the  ungual  phalanx  is  wanting  in  the  other  three 
digits,  in  which  the  second  phalanx  is  long,  slender,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  point.  The  femur,  65,  is  straight,  half  the  length  of 
the  humerus :  the  tibia,  66,  is  more  slender,  rather  longer  than 
the  femur :  the  fibula  is  in  the  form  of  a  slender  style  ascending 
from  the  outer  malleolus  and  terminating  above  in  a  point.  The 
inner  digit  of  the  foot,  i,  is  a  little  separated  from  the  other  four, 
r,  which  are  of  equal  length,  and  unguiculate  for  suspending  the 
bo<ly. 

In  the  Colugo  {Galeopithecus)  the  ulna  terminates  in  a  point 
at  the  lower  fourth  of  the  radius :  all  the  five  digits  of  the  hand, 
like  those  of  the  foot,  have  claws  supported  on  deep  compressed 
ungual  phalanges. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  bones  of  the  scleroskeleton  is 
the  ossification  of  the  raph6  between  the  lateral  masses  of  the 
muscles  of  the  nape,  forming  a  styliform  bone  coextensive  with 
the  cervical  vertebraj,  in  the  Mole.  The  patella  in  the  triceps 
extensor  cruris,  and  the  fabella;  in  the  tendinous  origins  of  the 
gastrocnemii,  are  present  in  most  Insectivora.  The  os  penis  is 
also  found  in  this  order. 

§  183.  Skeleton  of  Bruta.  —  A.  Vertebral  Column. — In  the 
loricate  or  Armadillo  family  this  is  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
valence of  anchylosis  in  unusual  parts,  e.  g.  the  cervical  region, 
and  throughout  the  dorso-lumbar  regions  in  the  great  extinct 
Glyptodonts,  which  have  their  cuirass  in  one  piece. 

In  the  Nine-banded  Armadillo  {Dasypus  Peha^  fig.  260),  the 
vertebral  formula  is: — 7  cervical,  10  dorsal,  5  lumbar,  8  sacral, 
and  16  caudal.  The  spine  of  the  dentata  is  compressed,  lofty,  and 
developed  backward  beyond  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervicals, 
with  which  it  has  partially  coalesced :  a  corresponding  coalescence 
has  taken  place  between  the  bodies  of  these  vertebras,  which  are 
unusually  broad  and  flat  below.  The  diapophysial  part  of  the 
tranflverse  processes  of  the  last  cervical  abuts  against  the  tubercle 


wiird  in  front  of  tHe  same  rik.  T\\e  last  diree  cenrieals,  Sk 
have  no  spinous  prooesfies ;  tliat  of  the  first  donal  rise*  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  those  of  the  remaining  doraala,  d,  and 
lumbar  vertebrae,  L,  attain  the  same  bonzDntal  line.  The  mela* 
pophyeis  is  Brat  fully  developed  ujjon  the  seventh  don^,  and  pn^ 
gressively  elongates  to  the  last  lumbar.,  fig.  21>1,  m:  it  |>rcMati 
251  an    articular   surface   mi  the 

under  and  fore  |)art  of  iM 
base  tu  be  articulated  wHh 
the  anapophjsis  of  the  aiit6- 
cedent  vertebra.  The  an** 
jiophyses  increase  in  tluck* 
ness  rather  than  in  length  ia 
the  succeeding  vertebne.  and 
ujNjn  the  last  dorsal  present  an 
articular  surface  at  their  under 
part  for  connection  with  a  |M- 
rapuphysis,  ib.  p.  These  ac- 
cessory joints  coexist  with  the 
ordinary  articulations  between  the  anterior  and  p)steric»r  zygKfo- 
physcs^  and  there  are  consequently  twelve  jointa  between  eaek 
pair  of  vertebra',  in  addition  t4>  the  ligamentous  itne  betwoOD  tin 
buiiies  (A'  the  vcrtclira',  ib.  r.  Tlii^  luei-haiiism  is  ilengned  tP 
give  groat  strength  and  fixedness  to  the  vertebra  of  tlie  tniak 
in  relation  to  the  Mippurt  of  the  bouy  carafiaee,  ib.  &,  &,  and  to 
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the  aflforcling  a  firm  fulcrum  or  centre  to  the  powerful  muscular 
Ibrces  exercised  by  the  limbs  in  the  act  of  burrowiog.  The 
elongated  met{ij)0[)hyse3  have  a  more  direct  relation  to  the  sup- 
Iport  of  the  carapace,  the  j*jiinous  processes  representing  the 
I*  Icing-posts,'  ib.  «,  and  tlie  metapophjses  the  *  tie-beams,^  ib.  w, 
lin  the  architecture  of  a  roof.  The  sacral  vertebra?  jirogressively 
increase  in  breadth  after  the  second,  to  form  an  extensive  junc- 
ture with  the  ischial  bones.  The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia, 
fig.  260,  63,  and  similar  tuberosities  at  the  fore-part  of  the  ilia, 
'fig.  277,  02,  bend  outward  and  upward,  to  afford  four  strong 
lAdditional  supports  to  the  bony  carapace  :  the  long  diapopbyses 
lof  the  first  caudal  vertebra  abut  against  those  of  the  last  sacral 
[Vertebra  and  the  tuberositie;*  of  the  ischia.  The  metapophyses 
Jreappear  upon  the  second  caudal  vertebra,  and  continue  to  the 
mntepenidtimate  one,  where  they  are  reduced  to  ridges  upon  the 
anterior  zi>'gapoj)hyses.  Htemal  arches,  with  short  terminally  ex- 
panded and  flattened  spines,  are  present  beneath  the  intervals  of 
many  tail-vertebra;.     In  Gh/ptodon  the  caudals  coalesce. 

The  posterior  dorsal  ribs  are  deejvly  excavated  upon  their 
[external  surface;  five  pjiirs  directly  join  the  sternum,  which 
jconsists  of  six  bones,  a  very  small  one  being  intcr|>osed  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  the  long  one  sui>i)orting  the  ensifonn  carti- 
lage. 

In  the  Cape  Anteatcr  {Onfcter^ipus),  the  vertebral  formula 
ia  : — 7  cervical,  13  dorsal,  8  lumbar,  6  sacral,  and  25  caudal: 
anchylosis  is  limited  to  the  sacral  region  :  the  cervical  transverse 
Iprocesaes  overlap  each  other ;  the  costal  part  of  the  sixth  is  a 
trroad  plate.  The  dorsal  and  lumbar  neural  sjiincs  arc  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  cervical,  and  are  subequal :  they  slightly 
converge  to  that  of  the  twelfth  dorsal,  which  is  vertical,  indicating 
a  greater  extent  of  inflertion  of  the  trunk  than  in  the  South 
tAmerican  Anteater ;  increased  freedom  of  motion  is  likewise 
Savoured  by  the  less  complex  character  and  mode  of  union  of  the 
Tcrtebne.  An  accessory  tubercle  ia  developed  upon  the  diapo- 
phy.*is  of  the  seven  anterior  dorsal  vertebrn?,  wliich  divides  near 
the  eighth  into  metapophysis  and  anapophysia.  These  progrea- 
*ively  increase  and  diverge  from  one  another  in  the  succeeding 
•dorsals,  and  in  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  the  metapophysis  pro- 
jects upward,  outward,  and  forward  upon  the  <mtside  of  the 
anterior  zygapophysis ;  whilst  the  anapophysis  extends  backward 
fi*oni  the  back  part  of  the  dia|K»physis,  wliich  it  ecpials  in  length. 
The  anapophysis  decreases  in  size  in  the  fullowliig  lumbar  verte- 
bnc  and  disappears  in  the  last ;  the  met:ipophysia  also  decreases 
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in  size,  but  is  continued  throughout  the  lumbar  series  and  aloDg 
j)art  of  the  sacral.  The  sacral  spines  coalesce,  leaving  interven- 
ing foramina,  fig.  262,  a :  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three 

anterior  sacrals  join  the  ilia, 
c,  g ;  those  of  the  three 
posterior  ones  coalesce  to 
form  a  broad  depressed  plate, 
^vith  the  posterior  angles 
produced,  ib.  b,  but  not  join- 
ing the  ischia.  These  have 
a  long  and  broad  tuber  ischii, 
ib.  A,  /.  The  pubis,  rf,  is 
long  and  slender:  the  pec- 
tineal spine,  ib.  //,  is  long ;  the  symphysis  pubis  is  short ;  the 
luni])o-iliac  angle  is  140*.  Mctai)ophyses  are  developed  from 
the  outside  of  the  anterior  zygapophyses,  as  far  as  these  extend 
along  the  caudal  scries,  viz.  to  the  eighth  vertebra ;  beyond  these 
the  uietaiK)physcs  are  developed,  independently  of  the  zygapophy- 
ses, to  near  the  termination  of  the  tail.  The  haemal  arches  com- 
mence below  the  intersjmce  between  the  second  and  third  caudals, 
and  are  continued  as  far  as  that  between  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth. The  neural  arch  disappears  upon  the  sixteenth  caudal 
vertebra. 

In  the  Scaly  Anteater  {Manis  peiitadactyla^  fig.  158),  the 
transverse  i)rocess  of  the  seventh  cervical  is  perforated :  its  spine 
is  longer  than  that  of  the  others.  There  are  13  dorsal  vertebnc. 
The  nine  anterior  pairs  of  ribs  directly  articulate  with  the  ster- 
num, which  consists  of  ten  bones.  The  tenth  is  of  unusual 
length,  and  supports  a  still  longer  and  much-expanded  xiphoid 
cartilage.  The  metapophyscs  commence  as  tubercles  on  the  first 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  rapidly  increase  in  size  in  the  succeeding 
vertebra*.  The  anajxiphyscs  arc  not  developed  in  this  gcnns. 
There  are  4  lumbar,  4  sacral,  and  26  caudal  vertebrae.  The  ine- 
taj)Oi)liyses  continue  to  be  developed  from  the  sacral  scries.  The 
transverse  j)rocesses  of  the  last  sacral  suddenly  expand  both  in 
length  and  l)readth,  and  articulate  with  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia.  Well-develt)ped  ha?mal  arches  are  articulated  to  the  in- 
ferior interspaces  of  the  caudal  vcrtebraj  as  far  as  the  penultimate 
one.  The  anterior  zygapophyses  cease  upon  the  fourteenth  ver- 
tebra, but  the  nietapophyses  are  continued  as  far  as  the  penulti- 
mate caudal.  The  neural  arch  gradually  subsides  and  disappear* 
upon  the  twentieth  caudal  vertebra,  which  consists  of  centrum, 
diapophyses,  metaj[>ophyscs,  and  the  hromal  arch. 
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In  the  skeleton  of  the  Great  Anteater  {Myrmecophaga  Jubata, 
fig.  263),  the  vcrtfhral  formula  is : — 7  cervical,  15  dorsal,  3 
lumbar,  5  sacral,  and  3.5  caudal.  The  atlas  is  pierced  in  two 
places  obliquely  at  the  fore-part  of  the  neural  arch  on  each  side. 
The  axis  has  a  transverse  perforation  on  each  side  the  neural  arch 
anterior  to  the  transverse  process,  which  i.s  imj>erforate.  The 
transverse  processes  of  the  tliree  succeeding  ccrvicals  are  imper- 
forate, the  vertebral  artery  entering  the  neural  canal  behind,  and 
perlVirating  obliquely  the  ba.se  of  the  ncuriip<»pliysi8,  anteriorly. 
In  the  sixth  cerviral,  the  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  runs 
thniugh  the  base  of  the  transverse  process.  These  processes  are 
much  extended  antcro-postcriorly  in  all  the  cervicals  and  overlap 
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each  other :  their  dl-  and  [jleur-aiiophysial  portions  are  very 
distinct  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  tervifals.  The  spine  of  the  seventh 
i«  longer  than  the  rest  and  trimcute  above ;  it  is  much  exceeded 
in  antero-ptisterioi'  diameter  by  the  spine  ol'  the  Hrst  doi-sal,  A 
meta]Mjphysial  tubercle  is  developeil  from  t!xe  outer  side  of  the 
prozygajK)phy&is'  in  all  the  five  posterior  cervicals.  It  is  placed 
more  ontwardly  in  the  firf«t  and  second  dnrsals,  and  gets  upon  the 
top  of  the  diapophyses  in  the  succeeding  dorsals.  In  the  eleventh 
dorsal  the  metapophysis  begins  to  resume  its  former  position,  and 
developes  an  articular  surfuoe  from  its  under  part,  which  joins  the 
upjjcr  articulating  .suriace  uf  the  anaiM»physis  of  the  preceding 
vertebra.     In  the  thirteenth  dorsal,  the  metapophysis  is  half-way 
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between  the  diapophysis  and  anterior  zygapophysis,  and  repeats 
the  same  articulation  with  the  anapophysis.      In  the  last  two 
dorsal  vertebrse,  the  base  of  the  metapophysis  deTelopes  a  sec<Hid 
articular  surface  from  its  inner  side,  which  joins  a  new  or  acces- 
sory articular  surface  on  the  outside  of  the  posterior  zygapophysis 
of  tlic  antecedent  vertebra.     This  tenon-and-mortice  articidatira 
of  the  metapo])hysis  with  the  zygapophysis  on  the  inner  side  and 
with  the  ana]K>physis  on  the  outer  side,  is  repeated  throughout 
the  whole  lumbar  series.    The  anapophysis  begins  to  be  deTcloped 
from  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebra,  and  even  there  presents  an 
articular  surface  at  its  under  part  to  join  a  corresponding  surface 
on  a  parapoi)hysis   developed  from  the  fore  and  outer  part  of 
the  neural  arch  of  the  succeeding  vertebra.     In  the  tenth  dorsal 
a  second  articular  sui'face  is  established  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ana]>ophyses  for  the  inferior  metapophysial  one  of  the  succeeding 
vertebra ;  here,  therefore,  the  anai^physis  begins  to  be  morticed 
between  the  parajMphysial  and  metapophysial  articular  surfaces, 
which  surfaces  continue  to  the  antepenultimate  lumbar  vertebra, 
from  which,  forward,  to  the  eleventh  dorsal,  there  are  sixteen 
joints  between  each  \vux  of  vertebrae.     But  this  complication  goes 
further ;  for,  in  the  penultimate  lumbar  vertebra,  a  third  articular 
surface  is  developed  from  the  under  and  outer  part  of  the  anapo- 
physis, which  joins  an  articular  surface  on  the  upper  and  fore  i»rt 
of  the  diapophysis  of  the  last  lumbar :  and  this  vertebra  is  united 
in  a  similarly  complex  manner  with   the  first  sacral  vertebra, 
which  would  make  eighteen  synovial  joints,  in  addition  to  those 
at  the  ends  of  the  centrum,  but  that  those  between  the  normal 
articular  processes,  or  zygapophyses,  are  now  suppressed.    The 
true   serial   homology  of  the  processes   as  '  parapophyses,'  de- 
veloped from  the  fore  part  of  the  base  of  the   neural  arch  to 
articulate  with  the  under  part  of  the  anajwphyses,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  vcrtebnc  of  the  Great  Anteater,  as  in  the  JVIega- 
therium,  in  which  the  true  diapophyscs  are  better  developed  tian 
in  the  Armadillos. 

Tlie  spines  of  the  sacrals,  ib.  s,  blend  into  a  bony  ridge;  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  last  three  join  the  ischia.  Hjemal 
arches  articulate  with  the  intervals  of  most  of  the  caudal 
vertebra?. 

In  the  little  Two-toed  Anteater  the  dorsal  pleurapophyses  show 
a  chelonian  ex])ansion  ;  but  overlap,  or  join  by  squamous  insteaJ 
of  dentate  sutures. 

In  tiie  Ai  ( Dradypus  tridactylus,  fig.  263),  the  vertebral  formula 
is:— c  9,  D  16,  L  3,  s  6,  cc?  11.     The  neural  arch  of  the  atlas b 
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perforated  by  the  vertebral  artery  anteriorly,  and  by  the  cervical 
nerve  posteriorly.  The  spines  of  tlie  cervical  vertebra?  arc  mo- 
derately and  equably  developed.  The  pleurapopliysial  part  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  eighth  cervical,  fig.  265,  a,  ply  is  more 
extended  antenvposteriorly  than  iti  the  preceding  ccrvicals,  and 
long  remains  free.  The  pleiirapophysis  of  the  ninth  cervical, 
lb.  bf  /;/,  retains  its  freedom,  and  is  more  extended  iu  the  direction 
of  its  length,  but  is  very  short  as  compared  with  the  homologous 
port,  ply  of  the  following  vertebra.  The  slender  neck  and  head 
of  this  little  rib,  joining  the  fore  part  of  its  centrum,  occasions  the 
perforated  character,  as  in  the  antecedent  cervical  vertebra.  A 
g^rt  metapophysis  is  develoijed  from  the  fore  part  of  the  diapo- 
ffeijiift  of  the  penultimate  dorsal  vertebra,  increases  in  size  in  the 
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last  dorsal,  and  ascends  upon  the  base  of  the  prozygapophysis  of 
the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  The  anapophysis  is  also  develo[)cd  from 
the  last  dorsal  and  from  the  three  lumbar  vertebra? ;  it  is  short, 
with  an  articular  surface  ajiplied  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pro- 
JT^gapophysis  of  the  succeeding  vertebra.  The  spinous  jjroccsses 
gradually  subside  in  the  posterior  dorsals,  tig.  264,  d,  and  become 
obsolete  in  the  lumbar  vertebne,  l.  The  fii'st  pair  of  dorsal  ribs, 
pi.  A,  is  anchylosed  to  the  manubrium,  s :  nine  pairs  directly 
articulate  with  the  sternum,  which  consists  of  eight  bones ;  these 
are  compressed,  and  progressively  increase  in  depth  ;  the  hinder 
ones  are  divided  into  a  lai-ger  posterior  and  a  smaller  anterior 
part,  between  which  are  four  articular  facets  on  each  side  for 
the  bifurcated  extremities  of  two  of  the  ossified  cartilages.    There 
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is  a  pair  of  hypapophyses  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 

vertebrie.     The  pelvis 
sists  of  five    or    six    sacr 
vertebra;  coalesced  M"itli  eaolj 
<ither,  also  (1-4)  with  \h^m 
ilia,  and  (/)-(>)  with  the  i^^| 
chia,  leaving  wide  ischiadic 
v^,  ^  foramina,  fig.  266,  d.     The 

1^  Y  sacral   spines    are  obsolete, 

and  the  centrums  much  «le- 
jhucssed.     The  ilia  are  sliurt^^ 
and  broad,  forming  an  ao^H 
tcrior   concavity.      The  i^  ~ 
(l^^F\      jti      ^V^      chiul  tuberosities  are  small, 
and    the    part    joining 
pubis    to    circumscribe 
large  obturator  foramina  U 
ijilender.    The  i)ubi8  is  alw 
slender,  and    forma  a  very 
short   gynii>hysi.s,    c.      The 
pelvic  outlet  is  ^nde. 
In  tlie  Two-toed  Slot 
(Cholcopufi)  the  vertebral  formula  la  c  7,  D  23,  L  3,  8  8,  erf 
or  D  24,  L  2  ;  or  D  23,  L  4,  S  7,  the  number  being  essentially  th*' 

same.      The      second     and. 
third    cervicals    sometiii* 
coalesce.      Chnlcepus   JIoj 
manni  has   only   six  cerk'H 
cals.'     Twelve  pairs  of  rib* 
t'     ^,    w  /       join    the    sternum,    whic 

consists    of    eleven    bone 
Not  any  of  the  great  cxtiii* 
Ground   Sloths  have  more* 
than   seven  cervical   verte- 
bne  ;  but  in  the  number  ( 
d«>rsul  vertebrje,  jufi  in  evef 
otiiLM-  bradypodal  cliaractefi 
they  manifest  their  true  UM 
finities.     The  Mylodon,  figJ 
267,  offers  a  singular  co 
trast  with  the  Mole,  fig.  248,  in  the  proportions  of  the  sacrumJ 
tills,  by  ancliylnsiii^  with  the  three    himbar  and  last  dorsal,  dl 
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includes  eleven  vertebne,  and  forms  one  strong  and  continuous 
bony  mass  along  the  whole  lumbar  region.  Its  total  length  is 
two  feet  four  inches,  and  it  gradually  increases  in  breadth 
to  the  sacro-iliac  union,  which  is  formed  by  the  first,  second, 
and  thirtl  true  sacral  vertebrie,  and  there  presents  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  then  contracts  slightly,  and,  at  the  sixth  and  last, 
expands   again    to  join  the  iBchia,  fig.  268,  c,   with  which  and 

267 
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the  ilia  it  coalesces.  Its  anterior  surface  is  curved  both  laterally 
and  vertically.  The  spinal  canal  is  very  wide,  and  tlie  foramina 
passing  from  it  mark  tlie  primary  segments.  Their  neural  spines 
form  a  curved  crest,  ib.  jr.  Tliere  are  twenty-one  caudal  ver- 
tebrae, fig.  267,  c(L  The  iliac  crest  is  arched,  thickened,  and 
rough ;  the  alaj  notably  expanded.  The  iechia,  after  effecting 
the  sacral  confluence,  at  c,  ai'ch  outward,  of  slender  form,  and 
expand,  at  /i,  fig.  268,  to  join  the  still  more  slender  pubis,  6, 
_    VOL.  n.  D  D 
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and  complete  the  wide  obturator  hole,  o.   The  tuberositj-,  k,  is  not 
well  marked. 

The  vertebral  column  shows  neither  in  Myhdon  nor  Mega- 
therium any  apophysial  de- 
▼elopements  related,  as  io 
the  Armadillos,  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  bony  carapace. 

The  M^atherium  lias  c 
7,  D  16,  L  3, 8  5,  erf  18;  fig. 
279.  The  neural  spines  elon- 
gate in  the  last  two  cervical, 
and  increase  in  both  length 
and  breadth  in  the  anterior 
dorsal  vertebrae.  The  dorsal 
haemapophyses  are  bony  is 
in  the  Mylodon,  Sloths, 
Anteaters,  and  Armadillos. 
Nine  pairs  of  ribs  directly 
articulate  with  the  sternum, 
which  consists  of  eight  bones.  Most  of  the  dorsal  vcrtebne 
are  peculiar  in  having  a  third,,  medial,  zygapophysis  between 
the  ordinary  anterior  and  posterior  pairs :  they  likewise  preseot 
three  surfaces  to  the  pleurapophysis,  one  on  the  centrum  for 
the  *  head  of  the  rib,'  one  on  tie  neurapophysis  for  the  *  neck,' 
and  one  on  the  diapophysLs  for  the  *  tubercle.'  The  haemapo- 
physes  present  analogous  complex  joints  with  the  stemebers, 
having  a  pair  of  condyles,  synovially  articulated  with  two  pairs  of 
cavities  on  contiguous  stcrnebers,  each  such  stemeber  presenting 
ten  articulations,  one  for  the  antecedent,  another  for  the  succeed- 
ing stcrnebcr,  and  two  pairs  of  hxmapophysial  cavities  on  each 
side.  The  posterior  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  present,  besides 
the  articular  surfaces  for  the  centrums,  and  those  of  the  zygapo- 
physes,  also  a  pair  of  metapophysial  and  a  pair  of  anapophyisial 
articulations.*  In  the  confluence  of  the  anterior  dorsal  pleur-  and 
hicm-aiK)physes  the  Megathere'  resembles  the  Sloth.  The  caudal 
vertebra}  supporting,  as  in  31i/loilon,  a  powerful  column,  sernng 
as  a  proj)  to  the  massive  hind  part  of  the  trunk  when  the  fore 
part  is  raised,  as  in  fig.  267,  have  long  and  strong  di-  and  ha?m- 
.apo])hyses:  the  latter  separate  in  the  first  caudal,  but  coalesced  at 
their  distal  ends  in  the  succeeding  caudals  to  near  the  end  of  the 
tail.' 
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large  pelvis,  the  umon  oi  the  ischia  witu  tne  sacnim, 
the  8j)€edy  osseoua  confluence  of  the  several  pelvic  elements,  are 
common  characteristics  of  the  spinal  column  of  the  Bruta :  iu 
DO  other  Mammalian  order  arc  found  ^uch  complex  vertebral 
articulations ;  and  here  alone  are  maniicsted  the  exceptional  in- 
stances of  affinity  to  certain  Ocijtara  in  the  lower  oerWeals  with 
free  ribs  of  the  Three-toed,  and  in  the  twenty-tliree  costigerous 
dorsals  of  the  Two-toed,  Sloths. 

B.  Skull. — The  skull  in  the  insectivorous  Bruta  is  long  and 
slender ;  these  proj)ortioni*  reaching  their  extreme  in  true  Anteaters 
{Alyrmecophnga,  fig.  269).  The  occipital  condyles,  2,  are  large 
and  terminal :  the  superoccipital,  3,  inclines  forward  as  it  rises  to 
join  the  parietals,  7,  which 
retain  their  *  sagittal '  suture. 
The  frontalis  are  elongate, 
and  continue  the  smooth 
transversely  convex  cranial 
roof  forward  to  the  nasals,  I5  ; 
these  are  still  longer,  being 
coextensive  with  the  maxillarics,  21,  which,  with  the  mandible, 
32,  form  the  walls  of  the  bony  tubular  sheath  of  the  very  long 
tongue :  the  premaxillaries  are  minute.  The  orbits  are  feebly 
defined :  the  lacrymal,  73,  is  large  and  chiefly  antorbital.  A 
beginning  of  the  malar  is  ajjpcnded  to  the  maxillary :  the  small 
squamosal  forms  the  flat  surface  for  tiie  mandibular  condyle,  but 
dcvclopes  no  zygoma.  The  tympanic,  28,  retains  its  separate  con- 
dition. The  petrosal  is  excavatetl  by  a  heniispheric  cavity  for 
the  condyle  of  the  stylohj'al,  the  framework  uf  the  tongue  in 
the  Anteaters  almost  equalling  the  mandible  in  its  amount  of 
bone. 

In  the  Pangolins  [Manit,  fig.  270)  the  cranium  also  shows  the 
inclination  of  the  occij)itaI 
aurface  from  below  upward 
and  forwartl,  the  plane  of 
the  foramen  magnum  being 
slightly  inclined  in  the 
same  direction.  The  exoc- 
cipitols,  2,  meet  a}>ove  the 
foramen.  The  supcrocci- 
pital,  3,  is  rhomboiJal,  and 

ita  aspect  is  almost  wholly  ujnviird.  The  mastoids,  8,  fomi  two 
hemispheric  protuberances  at  the  sides  of  the  occipital  region,  and 
the  petrosals  two  smaller  protuberances  at  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
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the  skull :  the  pterygoids,  24,  extend  backward  bejond  them,  and 
form  the  sides  of  a  deep  and  wide  postnasal  groove.  The  t^'mpanic 
bone  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  a  hemispheric  bulla,  which  com- 
municates with  an  equal-sized  caWty  in  the  squamosal ;  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  petrosal  intervenes  between  the  tympanic  and  the  broad 
basioccipital.  The  zygomatic  process  of  the  squamosal,  27,  extends 
but  little  beyond  the  joint  for  the  lower  jaw :  there  is  no  separate 
malar.  The  prcmaxillaries,  22,  join  the  nasals,  I5.  The  small 
lacrjTnal,  in  Manis  lonfficaudata,  is  wedged  in  between  the  fron- 
tal, 11,  and  maxillary,  21,  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit.  Two 
tooth-like  processes  project  from  the  fore-part  of  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  slender  under-jaw. 

In  the  hairy  Anteater  of  the  Cape  (^Orycteropus)  the  petro- 
mastoid  and  tympanic  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  retain 
their  primitive  separation  from  the  squamosals.  The  occipital 
condyles  arc  bilubcd,  the  inferior  and  smaller  lobe  being  developed 
from  the  basioccipital.  The  zygomatic  arch  is  slender,  but  entire. 
A  well-marked  venous  fossa  depresses  the  inner  border  of  the 
foramen  magnum ;  the  sella  is  large  and  moderately  deep,  with 
anterior  and  j)ostcrior  clinoid  processes,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
the  carotid  channels,  external  to  which  are  the  deeper  Gasserian 
fossaj.  There  are  few  mammalian  skulls  in  which  tbe  cranial 
cavity  is  more  equally  divided,  than  the  present,  into  the  epon- 
ccphalie,  mesencepludic,  pro8encei>halic,  and  rhinencephalic  cham- 
bers ;  but  the  mesencephalic  chamber  contains  not  only  the  proper 
meseuce[)hal()n,  but  also,  as  in  other  Mammals,  part  of  the  back- 
wardly  developed  jwosencephalon,  and  especially  those  inferior 
j>r()tiiberances  called  '  natiform.'  The  ])etro8als  show  very  narrow 
cerebellar  fossM.  The  maxillary  has  seven  alveoli,  the  mandibular 
ramus  has  six :  but  the  small  anterior  ones  are  obliterated  with 
the  1(  ss  of  their  teeth  in  old  animals.    The  hvoid  arch  is  larn-e  and 

consists  of  the  stylohyal,  eera- 

, ^      toliyal,   epihyal,    and    basihyal 

elements,  with  the  a}>i>en(leil 
thyrohyals,  or  *  comua  majora.' 
In  the  Armadillos  {Dasy- 
pns,  fig.  271 )  the  occipital  plane 
is  vertical.    There  L*  no  panv- 

Kkull  of  DanviiUf  I'tbit.    OLI.  •     •       1  1  .     .       ,  • 

cipital :  the  superoccipital,  3,  is 
bent  at  a  right  angle  to  join  the  parietals,  7,  which  obliterate,  as  in 
Orycteropus,  the  sagittal  suture  by  their  union.  The  mastt»id  i» 
perforated  by  a  vein  from  the  lateral  sinus,  and  terminates  below 
in  an  obtuse  process.      The  tympanic  is  a  separate  semicircular 
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plate  of  bone.  The  alisphenokls  join  the  parietals.  The  lacrymal 
is  large  and  chieHy  antorbital.  The  petrosal  presents  a  wide  and 
shallow  cerebellar  fossa :  the  canal  between  tlie  petrosal  and  the 
angle  of  the  superoccipital  gives  exit  to  a  vein  and  entry  to  an 
artery.     The  rhinencephalic  almost  equals  the  epencephalic  divi- 
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Dwarf   Armadltlo  (Chlamrphoriu  tnmeatiuK  LXxxnir. 

non  of  the  cranial  cavity.  The  frontals  are  large,  but  cbiefly 
occupied  by  the  Da^ial  chamber:  in  the  Chlamyphorus  the  outer 
table  rises  into  a  pair  of  domei<,  fig.  272,  a,  augmenting  the  oUac- 
tory  cavity.  In  most  ArmafUUos  there  are  two  small  prenaaal 
oesicles.  The  premaxillaries  are  ttmnW  and  Kxlge  the  first  tooth 
in  one  or  two  species.  The  zygomatic  arch  is  cnm[)Iete  and 
strong:  the  malar  part,  fig.  271,  27,  curves  down  outside  the 
mandible,  and  there,  in  Glifptodnn,  developes  a  long  process  for 
the  ser^'ice  of  the  masseter. 

The  zygomatic  arch  culminates  in   regard  to  complexity  in  the 
Sloths,   albeit  in    the   small 
existing  species,  fig.  273,  the 

[uamosal  element,  27,  fails, 
as  in  the  Anteaters,  to  reach 
the  malar  one,  26,  h.  In  the 
Megatherioids  tbisunion  is  ef- 
fected, fig.  274,  and  an  unusu- 
ally massive  arch  is  the  residt. 
The  malar,  26,  still  sends 
upward  its  temporal  process, 
A,  and  downward  its  mas- 
seteric one,  a.  This  cranial 
developement  relates,  as  in 
the  recent  and  extinct  Kan- 
garoos, to  the  share  of  the  masseter  in  the  business  of  mastication ; 
and  the  molars  are  transversely  ridged  in  Megatherium  as  in 
Diprotodon, 


Skull  of  Al  {BnuL  tridaetwlu^,  halt  imL  lUe. 
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The  facial  part  of  the  skull  in  the  Sloth  is  as  remarkable  for  tt«^ 
shortness  as  in  the  Anteater  for  its  length.  In  the  Ai,  fig.  27J, 
the  interparietal  coalesces  with  the  superoccipital,  8,  before  lh«* 
exoccipitals  unite  with  the  super-  and  basi-oecipitals.  The  nuUr 
boue,  26,  L%  freely  suspcTulcd  by  its  anterior  attachmeut  to  tht 
raaxillary  and  frontal,  uikI  bifurcates  behind ;  one  division,  «,  ci-l 
tending  downward,  outside  the  lower  juw,  the  other,  A,  ascending 

above  the  free  termination  of , 
the  zygomatic  process  of  tbe  I 
8(|nuuiosal,  2:.  The  pmnax* 
illary  ia  single  and  cdento- 
lous,  being  represented  odIj 
by  its  palatal  portion  000- 
pleting  the  maxillary  artk, 
but  not  sending  any  pro- 
cesses u])ward  to  the  xutfalb 
Within  the  cramum  tiicre  V 
no  bony  tentorium  :  the  two 
divisions  of  the  meatus  in- 
tern us  commence  septtratcij' 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  petrosal,  which  is  not  impressed  bjr  • 
cerebellar  fossa.  The  dejjression  receiving  the  natiform  protu- 
berance of  the  cerebellum  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  squaaoML 
The  walls  of  the  rhinencephalic  fossa  arc  entirely  surrounded  \*t 
the  olfactory  cUainbor,  which  extends  above  into  the  frontal  and 
beneath  into  the  sphenuidal  sinuses.  A  well-marked  vascular  fimi- 
men  loads  dctvvnward  frum  the  partitiim  between  the  rhincnrcphalie 
and  prnseiicophalic  chambers.  The  rough  exterior  part  of  lb* 
petrosal  forms,  as  it  were,  the  border  of  a  cai>sule  to  the  1%-nipaiiic: 
the  fossa  for  the  stylohyal  is  well  marked  at  the  back  part  of  tbc 
border.  The  pterygoid  forms  a  large  quadrate  vertical  plate  The 
liony  septiHU  narium  torminates  half-way  from  the  hirge  vertkaU 
external  notstril.  There  is  a  small  imperforate  lacrynniU  ;  the  aat- 
orbital  hole  is  wanting.  In  the  Unau  { Bratlyput  tlidarh/tus)  tht 
lacryinal  is  pierced  external  t<i  the  orbit.      In  the  M  tke 

foramen  is  at  t!ie  orbital  margin,  and  there  is  a  larj;,  .;.  .iiilil 
foramen  :  the  premaxillaries,  though  e<lentulou8,  are  more  pnidiic«d 
than  in  existing  Sloths,  and  there  is  a  correspondlnj  '     tint 

of  the  syniphysial  part  i>f  the  lower  jaw,  M'hieh  is  gn  .  •<»»*, 
as  in  the  Anteaters,  for  tlie  eup{>ort  during  it«  pro-  and  rc-tnwtik 
movements  of  a  long  tongue,  prehen?<lle  in  tlie  Megniher^  a*  in 
the  (tiraftVs  in  reference  to  the  smaller  brancheji  of  the  free* 
yielding  food  to  the  extinct  giant.     Behind  the  aymphynt  tht 
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mandible  is  deepened  for  the  long  roots  and  matrices  of  the  ever- 
growing molars.  The  extension  of  the  air-sinuses,  great  in  the 
climbing  Sloths,  was  still  more  so  in  the  colossal  species,  whose 
strength  enabled  them  to  uproot  and  prostratjc  the  trees  they 
browsetl  on.  The  skull  of  the  Mtjlodon  robust ua  in  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum  shows  two  extensive  fractures  of  the  outer  table, 
one  wholly,  the  other  partially,  healed :  the  latter  extending  to 
near  the  occiput,  but  having  broken  only  into  the  air-chamber, 
not  into  the  cranial  cavity,  the  inner,  proper  or  *  vitreous  '  table  of 
which  is  everywhere  divided  by  sinuses  and  sinuous  bony  plates 
from  the  outer  table- 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  diversity — singular  contrast  in- 
deed in  several  particulars — which  the  skull  presents  in  the  order 
Bruta^  the  marks  of  inferiority  of  p<^sition  in  the  ^lanunalian 
series,  according  to  the  cerebral  character,  are  constant  through- 
out. The  terminal  position  of  the  occipital  condyles  and  the 
aspect  of  the  occipital  surface,  the  degree  in  which  the  part**  of 
the  complex  'temporal  bone'  of  higher  Mammals  retain  tbeir 
primitive  separation,  the  position  of  veins  conducting  from  the 
cerebral  sinuses,  the  low  facial  angle  and  sinall  ]»rnj>oi*tioual  size 
of  the  cranial  cavity,  the  small  share  in  which  the  squamosal 
contributes  t^  its  walls — all  exemplify  the  inferiority  of  the 
present  ungiiiculate  grou])  of  animals  to  the  Gyrencephalous 
Ungulates. 

C.  Bones  of  the  Limbs. — In  all  Arma«lillos  the  clavicles,  fig, 
275,  sa',  are  complete-  The  scapula, 
51,  is  broad,  convex  externally,  and 
present*  two  spines,  the  normal  one  of 
which  is  prmluced  into  an  acromion, 
long  in  all  the  species  and  unusually 
80  in  the  Chlamyphore,  ib.  »  ;  in  most 
it  sends  down  a  process  from  its  base. 
The  coracoid  curves  downward :  there 
13  a  well-marked  tubercle  behind  the 
neck  of  the  scapula.  The  suprasca- 
pular element  is  represented  by  a 
coarsely  <j8sified  cartilage  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  scajiula,  fig.  260,  si. 
able  for  its  strength  and  for  the  great  developement  of  the  deltoid 
ridges.  It  is  perforated  above  the  inner  condyle,  but  not  be- 
tween the  cdndyles.  The  idna,  fig.  276,  55,  is  considerably 
longer  and  stronger  than  the  radius:  the  olecranon,  fig.  275, 
fi4,  is  remarkably  developed.    In  Dasijpus  the  radius,  fig.  276, 
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Bnne*  of  forv-llmb.  CtibMnrphorc, 
Aki.tlM.    ucxxriit'. 

The  humerus  is  remark- 
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54.  is  but  half  the  leng:th  of  the  ulna:  in  all  Bruta  it  is  freehand 
rotates  on  the  ulna.  The  four  carpal  bones  of  the  proximal  row 
are  distinct  from  one  another. 
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The  ficajihoid,  ib.  *,  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  bones  of  the 
proximal  row.  The  pisiform,  p,  articulates  to  the  cuneiform,  c, 
and  ulna,  and  extends,  palmad,  to  the  lunare,  vriih  which  it  fonna 
a  lar<>;e  articular  cavity,  up<m  which  the  palmar  patella  plays.  In 
some  the  trajtezium,  f,  is  distinct ;  in  others  it  is  connate  with 
the  trapczoides.  The  magnum,  m,  in  most  coalesces  with  the 
base  of  the  cubical  metacaqml  of  the  digitus  medius.  III.  The 
outer  part  of  the  base  of  that  metacarpal  rests  upon  the  und- 
fonne,  it,  which  also  supports  the  small  but  thick  cubical  met*- 
car|>us  of  the  annularis,  iv,  and  rudiment  of  the  metacarpal 
of  the  minimus,  v.  The  medius  and  annularis  have  each  but 
two  phalanjjos;  the  long  and  slender  index  retains  the  normal 
number  of  three  ])halanges ;  the  base  of  its  metacarjml  is  wedjjed 
between  that  of  the  thinl,  the  trapczoides,  and  the  trapezium.  The 
chief  j)eculiarity  is  the  very  large  sesamoid  bone  developed  in  the 
flexor  tendons,  and  filling  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fore-foot :  a 
second  sesamoid  is  attaclietl  by  ligament  to  the  apex  of  the  large 
])almar  one.  An  accessory  ossicle,  x,  is  wedged  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  carpus  in  Dtis.  (figas.  In  Das.  Peha^  fig.  260,  there 
are  four  digits  on  the  fore-foot,  the  two  middle  much  exceeding 
in  length  and  strength  the  outer  and  inner  ones :  the  jwllex,  i, 
is  obsolete.  The  femur,  figs.  260,  277,  65,  presents  a  third  tro- 
chanter. The  proximal  and  distal  extremities  of  the  tibia,  6S 
and  fibula,  67,  are  connate :  their  shafts  subsequently  coalesce 
therewith,  so  that  a  single  epiphysis  answers  to  the  shafts  of  both 
bones  at  each  of  their  extremities,  in  the  immature  Armadillos. 
The  naviculare  is  remarkable  for  its  two  inferior  tuberosities, 
the  interspace  between  which  receives  the  under  part  of  the 
entocimciform  bone.  In  Dns.  srr-cinrtus  it  sends  downward  a 
process,  like  that  in  some  Rodents.     The  calcaneum  is  less  pro- 
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riuced  in  the  Chlarayphore,  fig,  277,  c7,  than  in  the  Nine- 
banded  Annadillo,  fig.  260.  The  hind-fr>ot  is  pentadactyle  in 
alL  The  chief  modification  of  the  limb-bones  in  the  extinct 
gigantic  Armadillofl  (Gli/ptodon)  relates  to  the  modification  of 
unguiculate  feet  to  the  support  and  terrestrial  progression  of 
species  Uxi  huge  for  burrowing,  and  a» 
heavy  as  the  bulky  Pachydenns.  The 
ungual  phalanges  arc  accordingly  obtuse, 
short,  broad,  and  thick,  for  being  incased  in 
hooff-like  nails,  and  their  ]>halange3  are  fiat 
bones,  presenting  the  maximum  of  breadth 
in  proportion  to  length.  In  the  third  tro- 
chanter and  the  anchylosed  tibia  and  fibula 
the  Dasypodoid  characteristics  are  pre- 
served. 

The  limb-bones  of  the  Oryefcropzts  more 
resemble  those  of  the  Armadillos  than  of 
the  toothless  Anteaters.  The  acromion 
Bcapulse  is  less  elongate:  the  entocondyloid  process  of  the  humerus 
is  recurved,  and  widely  perforated.  The  wrist-bones  are  as  in 
Dasi/pu8,  but  the  pisifoain  is  long  and  slender.  The  ftollex  is  re- 
duced to  a  stunted  metacarpal  and  phalanx,  and  the  hand  has  but 
four  claws,  tif  which  that  of  the  nicdius  is  largest,  but  less  dis- 
proportionately so  than  in  Dast.  gitfas.  In  the  hind-limb  the  femur 
shows  the  third  trochanter.  There  is  a  fabella  behind  the  outer 
eondyle.  The  tibia  and  fibula  coalesce  at  their  upper  ends,  but 
not  below :  the  hind-foot  is  pentadactyle. 

In  the  MamSy  fig.  153,  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  single,  is  not 
prolonged  into  an  acromion,  and  there  are  no  clavicles:  the 
eoracoid  is  represented  by  a  small  distinct  tul>ercle,  fonning  the 
intenor  extremity  of  the  elliptical  glenoid  cavity  for  the  hmnerus. 
The  humerus  is  perforated  at  the  internal  condyle.  There  is  an 
articular  sesamoid  developed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  capsule 
uniting  the  radius  with  the  humerus.  The  scaphoid  and  lunare 
coalesce.  The  digitus  raedius  is  disproportionately  large,  and  its 
tii^ual  phalanx  is  deeply  cleft:  that  of  the  index  and  annularis 
show  slightly  the  same  chanicter.  These  phalanges  are  so  arti- 
culated as  to  admit  of  flexion,  luit  not  of  extension,  or  retraction, 
beyond  the  line  of  the  supporting  digit.  The  femui-  has  no  tliird 
trochanter.  There  is  a  fabella  behind  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur.  The  bones  of  the  leg  retain  their  distinctness:  the 
extremity  of  the  fibula  beyond  the  outer  malleolus  bends  inward, 
and  terminates  in  a  tuberosity  playing  in  a  cavity  upon  the  outer 
side  of  the  astragalus.     There  is  an  accessory  tarsal  ossicle  on  the 


•k. )  axatout  of  vertebrates. 

zz-iT  <-'.r    :  Th-r  cnr.t'a&eifonnuid  scaphoid.  The  ungual phaknx 
l'  -'i-z  ':liLLis.  L?  "iizzzle:  tb<:«9e  of  the  three  middle  toes  ared^ 

I-   :*r  .V/-7f  — ;:  v!y  i,  fiir-  2»53,  the  scapula,  51,  is  very  broad, 

■v-.-i  4  r-'-iir-.'JAr  .v-i:r.>ur.  and  is  traversed  by  two  spines, the 

■:.-  -  r  *  c^:h:  A*  an  *acnimion'   toward  the  coracoid,  and 

-     ■  ■  rr  T  J  1  -r^J.  :-iv:oul:ir  bone  i  Myrm.  jubata)  or  joined  tot 

•.-■  .iZi  :Li-.-:l-e    Mj-m.  •udnrtulay.    The  humerus,  63,  is  greatlj 

'iir.  :■•:  1:  :•:*  li*:!!  end.  e${'«cially  by  the  entoeondyloid  crest, 

\.'-  ■>  ri'.'urv^i  i-.i  ptrforaied.     The  radius,  54,  and  ulna  are 

:'  T  :xt'.'  .■•;.-.il  --:c^h.  the  acn>niion.  55,  has  the  lower  angle  pro- 

'._  '.'L      7..:    .i-::*  vN-r>i?ts  01*  the  u^ual  ei^ht  bones,  fig.  278, 

'. .;.    *.:-a:  "-•  ':;>   -.   lu::are  /.  ouneitonne  e,  pisiforme  p,  which  is 


♦,r»>'.v.  ol  ..kv  :i  c;»r'<U  ouioanoiun.  The  trapezium, /,  siip|>ort»  a 
SUV.  ur  {^  1U\.  I  :  tho  :rajH'7..»itle<.r.  a  longer  and  larger  index.  11; 
:ho  stnv.ii:.  t".>ur->'  lo  i.ouiwar\ily-ritlged  metacarpal  of  the  mediiis, 
III.  rests  i:s  Kise  m-^n  the  ULigniun.  i;i.  and  unciforme,  u;  and  is 
WivSiTOrl  botwocn  tii:i:  of  the  index,  li.  and  annularis,  iv.  Tlie 
ur.'aiiuiis.  v.  whioh  is  artioulatod  nu>re  to  ihe  annularis  than  to  the 
unoifornio.  .•.'.  Iaas  but  two  phalanges,  and  i^  clawless.  The  uugual 
i»hal:iUires  ;iro  i5ors:iHy  grooved,  not  notched.  In  the  ^It/nnrcophapa 
tiii:,nti/i-i  tho  motaoar|>.il  nulinient*  of  the  iK>llex  and  minimus 
are  hiddou  bonoatli  the  shin :  the  annularis  metacarjial  supp>rts 
a  clawless  phalanx  :  the  two  conspicuous  digits  are  the  index  and 
nuHlius.  the  latter  the  largest.  The  femur,  fig.  263,65,  has  a  crest 
along  its  otiter  umrgin :  the  tibia  and  fibula,  67,  are  distinct :  the 
fool  is  plantigrade  and  |>entadactyle,  with  a  calcaneum  long  and 
compressed    in   the    great    terrestrial  species,  but  short   in  the 
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Bcansorial  didactyle  Anteater,  in  which  a  supjulementary  bone  on 
tlie  inner  (tibial)  side  of  the  tarsus  is  produced  backward  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  heel  in  grasping. 

In  the  Ai,  fig.  2G4,  the  scapula,  51,  is  broad,  and  its  outer 
surface  is  equally  divided  by  the  spine,  which  is  short,  but  con- 
tinued into  an  acromion  arching  to  join  the  coracoid.  The  supra- 
spinal notch  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  extension  of 
ossification  from  the  superior  costa  to  the  base  of  the  coracoid. 
The  same  characteristics  are  reproduced  in  the  scapula  of  the 
Megathere,  fig.  279,  as,  under  more  massive  proportions  of  these 
growths  for  muscular  attachments,  and  with  the  superadditiati  of 


279 


iltf^l^rtum  amrrirtmnm. 

an  inferior  spine,  as  in  the  Anteater.  The  cla\'icle  is  complete  in 
the  Megathere,  ib.  68,  as  in  the  Two-toed  Sloth  (  Cholcepus) :  in 
the  Ai  it  exists  as  a  short  appendage  to  the  acromion.  In  the 
small  climbing  Sloths  the  length  of  the  jvrehensile  fure-linibs  ia 
attained  by  that  proportion  of  the  humerus,  fig.  264,  53,  and 
antibrachial  bones,  54,  55 :  both  the  latter  are  bent,  leaving  a 
wide  interosseous  space,  and  arc  so  articulated  as  to  allow  of 
pronation  and  supiuatiiju.  In  the  Megathere  the  humerus  ia 
relatively  shorter,  but  thicker,  and  is  enormously  expanded  at  its 
distal  end,  fig.  279,  53  ;  the  inner  condyle  is  imperforate,  as  in 
BraJifpus  triilucti/liis:  in  the  Meffttlo/ii/jr  it  is  perforated  as  in 
the  Brad.  (Chuliiepus)  dkiuttj/lujt.  The  ulna  of  the  Megathere, 
fig.  279,  65,  is  equally  remarkable  lor  the  vast  expanse  of  its 
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proximal  end,  including  the  olecranon  which  is  twice  as  broad  as 
long,  and  projects  backward  rather  than  upward.  The  proximal 
end  of  the  radius,  54,  is  circular,  and  its  articular  modificatioiu 
are  as  well  adapted  for  rotatory  and  flexile  moTements  of  the 
antibrachial  bones  as  in  the  human  arm.  The  interosseous  space 
is  shorter  and  much  narrower  relatively  than  in  the  Sloths.  Of 
these  the  Ai,  fig.  280,  has  the  carpus  reduced  to  six  bones,  the 
scaphoid  being  connate  with  the  trapezium,  «..../,  and  the  mag- 
num with  the  trape/.oides,  m.      A  rudiment  of  the  metacarpal 

of  the  pollex,  i,  has  co- 
*^°  alesced  with  that  of  the 

index,  ii,  and  a  rudiment 
of  the  metacarpus  of  the 
minimus  with  that  of  the 
annularis,  x,  iv.  In  the 
three  functional  digits  the 
proximal  and  middle  pha- 
langes are  confluent,  i...s: 
the  ungual  ones  are  of 
great  length,  and  restrict- 
ed in  their  movements,  by 
the  production  of  the  back 
part  of  their  base,  to  de- 
grees of  flexion.  The  joints  of  all  the  digits  are  deeply  troclilear. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  of  the  Unau  {Cholcepus)  are  described 
at  p.  306,  fig.  191,  *  Sloth.'  In  the  Megathere  the  wrist  has  a 
scaj)ho-trai)ezium,  fig.  191,  st,  but  the  trapezoid  and  magnum 
are  distinct.  The  poUex  is  represented  by  a  stunted  meta- 
carpal, I:  that  of  the  minimus,  figs.  191,  270",  v,  is  long  and 
supports  one  or  two  short  thick  phalanges :  the  second,  ii. 
third.  III,  and  fourth,  iv,  digits  are  powerfully  iinguiculate, 
but  the  first  and  second  phalanges  coalesce  only  in  the  mediu?, 
1,  2,  III.  The  massive  metacarpal  is  squared,  firmly  attacheil  to 
the  contiguous  ones,  with  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  produce<l  and 
wedged  between  that  of  the  annularis,  the  magnum,  and  unciformc' 
In  the  Sloths  the  femur,  fig.  264,  65,  is  straight,  like  the 
humerus,  but  is  thicker  and  shorter ;  the  head  shows  no  impres- 
sion for  a  ligamentum  teres.  The  tibia,  66,  and  fibula,  67,  are 
oppositely  bent,  leaving  a  wide  interosseous  space,  as  in  the  fore- 
arm, but  are  still  shorter  than  their  homotypes.  The  inner 
malleolus  projects  backward  and  supports  a  grooved  process :  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula  fits,  like  a   pivot,  into  a  socket  in  the 

'  xcr.  p.  53,  pi.  xxi. 
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astragalus.  In  Brad,  tridachflus  the  calcaneum  is  remarkably 
long  and  compressed.  The  scaphoid,  ciihoid,  and  cuneiform  hirnes 
have  become  confluent  with  each  other  and  the  metatarsals,  of 
w^hich  the  first,  i,  and  fifth,  «,  exist  iinly  in  rudiment.  The  other 
three  have  Iikewi!»e  coalesced  with  the  proximal  phalanges  of  the 
toes  which  they  support.  In  the  Brad,  didartyhu  the  ento-  and 
meso-cuneiform  lx»nes,  the  rudiniental  metatarsal  of  the  hallux, 
and  the  metatarsal  of  the  second  toe  are  confluent  into  one  hone : 
the  mdimental  metatarsal  of  the  fifth  tt»e  has  not  become  united 
with  that  of  the  fourth  toe.  The  functional  t^ies  have  lon*:^  j)re- 
hen^sile  claws  like  those  of  the  fingers;  hy  the  peculiar  ankle- 
joint  the  foot  is  turned  inward,  and  the  advantan;e  in  grasping  is 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  power  of  stepping  on  flat  ground. 

The  Megatliere  has  a  pivoted  articulation  of  the  foot  with  the 
leg,  but  the  j>rocess  and  the  cavity  are  on  reverse  parts  of  the 
ankle-joint,  and  the  astragalus  sends  a  process  to  fit  a  cavity  in 
the  tibia.  The  result,  in  the  inflection  t>f  the  hind  foot,  is  nearly 
the  same  :  but  an  euormous  calcauenm,  fig.  279,  t7,  and  metatarsal 
of  the  fifth  toe,  ib.  r,  rest  broadly  on  the  ground.  The  lower 
surface  of  the  astragalus  transmits  the  superincumbent  weight  in 
two  directions;  backward  upon  the  heel-bone  and  forward  upon 
the  mctatarse.  liy  the  navicutare  it  is  transmitted  through  the 
ectocuneiforme  and  the  produced  angle  of  the  base  of  the  mid- 
metatarsal  to  the  fourth  and  thence  to  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The 
cuboides  receiving  the  weight  from  both  astragalus  and  naviculare 
transmits  it  by  its  pnidn<'ed  fore-part  to  the  base  of  the  fourth 
metatarsal,  and  partly  by  that  nictliuni,  but  chiefly  by  direct 
articulation,  to  the  side  of  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The  tendency  of 
the  cuboides  to  yield  under  this  pressure  ami  slip  back  is  resisted 
by  the  abutment  of  the  calcaneum  against  its  back  ]jai't.  The 
digitus  medius,  ib.  jVj,  was  alone  developed  to  sustain  and  wield 
a  claw ;  but  this  was  of  enormous  size,  and  mu.«?t  have  had  the 
power  of  a  pick  when  worked  by  the  lever  of  the  long  Iieel-bone. 
The  first  and  second  toes  were  not  present,  nor  was  the  ent*>- 
cuneiform  bone.  The  two  outer  toes,  ic  and  v,  terminated  in 
tuberous  phalanges,  e%adently  imbedded,  in  the  living  animal, 
in  a  hoof-like  thickening  of  the  outer  border  of  the  foot.  The 
outer  side  of  the  fore-foot  preseiUs  a  similar  modification  for  quasi- 
ungulate  progression  on  the  ground.  Thus  the  Megathere,  ^\y- 
IcKlon,  and  allied  gi'cat  terrestrial  Sloths  seem  to  have  combined 
ungulate  and  unguiculate  characteristics  in  the  same  extremity. 

The  principle  of  viewing  stiuctures  and  instruments,  in  reference 
to  the  work  that  they  may  do,  is  shown  to  be  good  in  gaining  in- 
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Bight  into  the  inotle  of  life  of  extiiit-'t  ariimnls,  in  a  striking  degm 
through  its  applicatioa  to  the  skeletons  of  the  Mcgathericnds.*  Tfc 
teeth  of  these  conform  so  closely  in  all  chai-actei's  with  tlioee  J 
the   Slutks  as  to  suggest  leaves  rather  than  rcMits  to  hare  ben 
thoir  food.     In  tlie  light  slender  Sloths  the  modi6catioiiB  of  atroe* 
turt'  for  climbing,  elbging,  and  living  altogether  in  tree»T  tn 
cftrrifd  out  to   iin   extreme.     In   the  colossal  extinct  lands  th; 
foliage  was  ol>taitied  in  a  ilifferent  way.     The  hu^  single  chm 
on  the  hind  fottt  would  be   applicable  as  a  jnckaxe  to  clear 
the  soil  from  between   the  ramifications  of  the   rocta:   m 
A'Aw  would  have  interfered  with  such  work.   The  foot  is  oi 
to    give  gi-eat  strength   to   that  claAv  ;   dislocation    of   its   toe  k 
gpecirtlly  guai-ded  against:  the  rest  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  structarr 
relates  to  the  power  of  the  foot  to  sustain  snperincunilx'nt  |fft>- 
sure,  with  a  position  of  the  claw  bringing  it*  side  instead  of  its  |w*m 
in  contact  with  the  ground.     The  bones  of  tlie  thigh  and  leg  uf 
remarkable  for  tlieir  massive  proportions,  for  their  thickncav,  «»1 
esj>ccially  their  l)readth  in   pro])ortion  to  their  length  :   thv  faum 
in  iMith   Myhxlun  and   Meyatlwrium  would  rank   rather  with  ifce 
*  flat "  than  the  '  long  *  bones.  These  osseous  columna  were  ncrdi 
to  8U[tpf)rt  the  huge,  heavy,  expanded  pelvis,  fig.  267.     Tbo 
expansions  arc  the  chief  conditions  of  the  other  charucteriatMi 
this  part:  and  they  are  unintelligible  save  in  relation  to  adeqult 
extent  of  origin  of  powerful    muscles,  especially    those  arifliBf 
from  the  crista  ilii,  r2,  the  chief  of  which  muscles  oonoentnto 
their  force  ujhju  the  fore-limbs.     This  indicates  that  these  Gnb 
were  put  to  some  unusual   work  ;  and  the  inferences  fran  tht 
teeth  ami  the  hind  claw  lead  to  itd  recognition  as  the  |mUin)| 
down    trees    and    wrenching  off  their   branches :    bnt»  for  thcM 
operations,   the    f>elvis   must  have    adeijuate  fixity ;   and  to  tltc 
weight  and  strength  of  it«elf  and  its  supporting  limbs  then  h 
added  a  tail  so  developed   a«  to  Bcrve  b&  a   third  support  smI 
give  the  peU  is  the  basis  of  a  trip<id.     Without  this  vicir  of  thi 
function  of  the  hind-parts  of  the  skeleton  we  can  only  see  Uut 
the  pelvis  is  so  great  and,  with  its  caudal  ap|tend«g«y  so  wdgjkty 
as  to  require  the  massive  proiH)rtions  and  strutrture  of  the  liinl> 
limbs;  and,  reciprocally,  that  these  bespeak  u  pn>)N»rtionalc  fise 
and  weight  of  the  parts  to  be  sustained :  but  why  such  devsbps- 
meni  of  sustaining  Umbi*  and  part*  to  be  supported  in 
to  anv  •>ther  action  and  wav  of  life  is  inconceivable.     The 


oi  boTie  in  the  hind-part  of  the  skeleton  once  recognised  as  relsliiig  ^A 

to  the  fixed  point  of  attachment  of  muscular  forces  working  tii«  H 

-limbs,— to  the   exertion  of  power  adequate  to   iHXMtnte ' 
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tree, — and  the  rest  of  the  bony  organisation  becomes  intelligible. 
That  of  the  hind-foot  has  been  explained :  the  concomitant  extent 
of  muscular  origin  afforded  hj  the  broad  scapular  plate  with  its 
many  ridges,  crests,  and  processes,  is  thereby  accounted  for.  The 
necessity  of  the  firmness  imparted  to  the  shoulder  joints  by  the 
perfect  clavicles  abutting  at  one  end  against  a  large  '  manubrium,' 
at  the  other  end  against  the  conjoined  acromion  and  coracoid,  be- 
comes obvious.  The  fore-foot  retained  three  huge  claws  to  effect 
an  adequate  grasp  of  the  trunk  or  bough :  for  their  due  and  varied 
application  the  fore-arm  enjoys  all  the  variety  and  freedom  of 
movements  which  an  arm  terminated  by  a  hand  possesses.  A 
tree  being  prostrated  and  its  foliage  thus  brought  within  reach, 
every  indication  in  the  skull  of  the  size,  strength,  flexibility,  and 
prehensile  power  of  the  tongue  harmonises  with  the  foregoing 
teleological  conclusions.  The  Mcgatherioids,  like  the  Giraffe, 
thus  plucked  off  the  foliage  on  which  they  fed.  In  the  ridged 
crowns  of  the  grinders  of  the  Giant  Ground-Sloth  we  discern 
the  power  of  crushing  coarser  parts — a  greater  proportion  of 
twigs  and  stems,  e.g. — of  the  foliage  than  the  diminutive  Tree- 
Sloths  take.  It  needed  only  evidence  of  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  what  might  happen  to  a  beast  in  the  fall  of  a  tree  which  it  had 
uprooted,  to  seal  the  foregoing  physiological  inferences  with  the 
stamp  of  truth :  and  the  skeleton  of  the  Mylodon  in  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum'  shows  that  evidence  above  the  right  orbit,  and 
at  the  back  part  of  the  cranium,  marked  y,  fig.  267. 

§  184.  Skeleton  of  Cetacea.  —  This  is  characterised  by  the 
coarseness  and  greasiness  of  the  osseous  texture,  by  the  shortness 
of  the  cervical  and  the  length  of  the  caudal  regions,  by  the  loose 
and  diminutive  pelvic  bones,  by  the  absence  of  pelvic  limbs,  and 
:  by  the  lai^e  size  of  the  skull,  due  in  most  to  that  of  the  jaws, 
which  in  some  Whales -(i?ate»i</«,  fig.  159,  Physeter  macroce- 
phalus)  is  excessive. 

A.  Vertebral  Column.—  Although  there  is  as  little  outward  sign 
of  a  neck  in  a  whale  as  in  a  fish,  the  same  number  of  cer^nical 
vertebrae  are  present  as  in  the  giraffe.  The  atlas,  fig.  283,  i,  is  the 
largest,  is  characterised  by  its  huge  and  approximate  articular  cups, 
c,  for  the  occipital  condyles,  and  by  the  substitution  of  a  hypapo- 
physis  for  the  trae  centrum,  which  coalesces  as  an  odontoid  process 
with  that  of  the  axis  :  both  these  vertebra;  are  anten)-posteriorly 
compressed  and  transversely  extended,  and  the  five  succeeding 
cervicals  are  still  shorter  in  proportion  to  their  height  and  breadth : 
they  are,  in  fact,  lamelliform,  without  reciprocal  movement,  and 
usually  exhibit  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  confluence,  the  whole 
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forming  one  mass  like  a  '  cervical  sacrum'  in  the  true  W^ 
(Bfilo'tuu  fig.  159,c),  small  Cachalots  {Euphi/sftes),^  the  Grampus,'! 
the  Porpoise :  the  neural  arches  of  the  axis  and  following  cervioUj 
are  confluent  in  m«>j«t.  The  cervicals  thus  give  a  firm  suppirt  to' 
the  large  head  which  ha^*  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  water 

when  the  awiflt  swimmer  is  clear- 
ing its  course  through  that  do 
ment.  The  characters  defining  the 
succeeding  vertebra;, applicable  Ui 
cx>mparisonB  of  species  and  re- 
cognition of  range  of  variation, 
appear  to  be : — the  supp«jrt  of  free 
ribs ;  the  presence  of  transverse 
processes  formed  cliiefly  by  cot- 
lesced  pleurajjophyscs,  fig.  141, rf; 
the  articulation  of  hicmapoph}"«»» 
fig.  2H2,  A,  to  the  centrum,  3».  e,\ 
Thus,  in  a  large  British  DoljvluB 
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{Delplilnus  tiirsio)^  the  skeleton  of  which  I  prepared  (and  to  t*k«; 
the  bones  from  the  carcase  is  almost  essential  to  certainty  as  to 
number  of  ribs  and  haemal  arches),  thcrt 
are  sixty  vertebrae.  Of  the  seven  cervical 
the  first  two  only  are  anchylosed:  thir- 
teen vertebnc  su[iport  free  ribs  sus|»en(led 
to  terminally  expanded  diajjophyses,  fi^. 
281,*^;  then  follow  tweuty-ninewidi  tran*- 
vei-se  processes  only,  as  in  dg,  141,  <f:  the 
thirty-tliird  vertebra  from  the  skull  fii?» 
suppifrts  a  hiemal  arch,  but  in  that  and 
the  two  ft>llowing  vcrtcbraj  the  piers  or 
'  ha?mapophyses '  are  small  and  ununited: 
the  complete  arch,  as  in  fig.  282,  A,  is 
continues],  dimiuishing,  to  the  last  sii 
vertebric,  whieh  consist  of  the  centrum 
only,  much  depressed.  Thus,  between 
the  thirteenth  dorsal  vertebra  and  the 
first  with  lucniii])ophyses,  there  are  thirteen  which  might  be 
termed  '  lumbar,"  iig.  1.59,  D,  tW,  but  hold  the  place  of  lumbar  and 
Bftcral  in  other  Mammals  {Mrf/af fieri um,  e.g.,  fig.  279,  L,  &).  A 
sacrum  is  never  indicated  by  vertebral  confluence  in  Ceiacea,  and 
only  ultscurcly  by  the  jwsition  of  the  pelvic  rudiments,  fig.  159, 
63,  64,  loosely  suspended  below.  In  the  Delph.  tursio  a  mctapo- 
'  xcnr.  '  xviu%  p,  580,  fig.  214. 
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physis  begins  to  project  from  the  fore  part  of  the  diapophysis  of 
the  third  dorsal,  increases  in  length  to  the  fourth,  and  is  gradually 
transferred  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsals  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  prozygapophyses  :  in  the  following  vertebrae  it  seems  to  take 
their  place,  and  to  occasion  a  reversing  of  the  usual  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  zygapophyses ;  for  whereas  in  the  cervical  and 
anterior  dorsal  vertebrae  the  anterior  ones  are  overlapped,  as  in 
other  Mammals,  by  the  posterior  zygapophyses  of  antecedent 
vertebrae, — in  the  succeeding  dorsals,  beginning  with  the  seventh, 
the  posterior  zygapophyses  seem  to  be  overlapped  and  con- 
cealed by  the  anterior  ones ;  but  the  appearance  is  due  to  the 
place  of  the  zygapophyses  being  taken  by  the  metapophyses." 
These  latter  processes,  in  fact,  continue  after  the  articular  surface 
has  ceased  to  be  developed,  and  after  the  entire  disappearance  of 
the  posterior  zygapophyses,  to  project  forward  from  the  thirteenth 
dorsal  to  the  sixth  lumbar  vertebrae  inclusive ;  beyond  which  the 
neural  arch  is  devoid  of  all  exogenous  processes,  save  the  spine,  s, 
until  the  middle  caudal  vertebrae,  where  rudiments  of  the  meta- 
pophyses  again  reappear.  There  are  no  anapophyses  in  the 
Cetacea. 

The  four  anterior  ribs  have  a  head  and  neck  :  the  rest  are  sus- 
pended by  the  homologue  of  the  tubercle  to  the  end  of  the  trans- 
verse process.  The  costal  cartilages  are  partially  ossified :  the 
first  four  pairs  articulate  with  the  sternum :  the  original  separations 
of  the  parts  of  that  bone  have  disappeared.  The  first  piece  or  manu- 
brium has  an  anterior  median  notch  and  two  broad  lateral  processes. 

In  Delphinus  delphis,  of  the  seven  cervical  vertebrae  the  first 
two  have  become  anchylosed  together :  there  are  sixty-three  other 
vertebrae,  of  which  the  first  fifteen  bear  moveable  ribs ;  thirty- 
three  vertebrae  have  transverse  processes  without  ribs :  the  forty- 
second  vertebra  from  the  skull  begins  to  support  haemapophyses : 
the  eight  terminal  vertebrae  consist  of  the  centrum  only,  and 
are  much  flattened.  The  metapophysis  begins  abruptly,  as  a 
long  well-marked  process,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  diapophysis 
of  the  fourth  dorsal,  progressively  approximates  and  attains  the 
outside  of  the  prozygapophysis  in  the  eighth  dorsal,  performs  the 
function  of  an  articular  process  as  far  as  the  sixth  lumbar,  clamp- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  sides  of  the  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  spine 
of  the  antecedent  vertebra,  disappears  in  the  next  dozen  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  reappears  in  the  caudal  vertebrae  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  base  of  the  spine.  The  six  anterior  pairs  of  ribs  supix>rt 
hasmapophyses  which  unite  directly  with  the  sternum. 

*  XLir.  Note,  toI.  ii.  p.  452. 
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In  tlic  common  Porpoise  {Phoetena  communis)  all  the  cervicals 
arc  anehylosed,  and  the  head  of  the  first  free  rib  rests  upon  their 
coalesced  bodies :  there  are  fifty-six  other  vertebrae,  thirteen  of 
which  are  *  dorsal,'  or  have  moveable  ribs.  The  diapophyses  and 
si>ines  of  the  lumbo-caudal  vertebras  incline  forward.  In  the 
Narwhal  all  the  seven  cervicals  are  free :  the  wielding  of  the 
horn-like  tusk  of  the  male  is  the  condition  of  their  greater  freedom 
of  movement  in  the  neck.  Beyond  the  cervicals  are  fifty-six 
vertebra?,  twelve  of  which  have  moveable  ribs,  and  of  these  six  pairs 
join  the  sternum.  In  the  Bident  Dolphin,  or  Bottle-nosed  Whale 
{//i/peroodon  b'idens),  the  cervical  vertebrae  have  coalesced  with  one 
another:  beyond  these  there  are  thirty-eight  free  vertebrae,  of  which 
only  the  nine  anterior  bear  moveable  ribs:  the  twenty-second 
vertebra  first  bears  haimapophyses  attached  to  the  under  part  of 
the  centrum.  The  five  anterior  pairs  of  ribs  articulate  with  the 
sternum,  which  consists  of  three  bones. 

In  the  Bolcona  mt/sticetus,  fig.  159,  there  are  thirteen  dorsals; 
as  many  vcrtebnc  without  ribs  intervene  between  these  and  the 
first  vertebra  with  hacmapophyses ;  the  rest  of  the  column,  this 
inclusive,  consists  of  twenty-two  vertebrae,  the  last  dozen  being 
reduced  to  the  centrum,  which  is  much  depressed,  the  last  two  or 
three  coalesce.  The  seven  cervical,  ib.  c,  are  blended  into  one  bone. 

In  a  young  or  foetal  Whale  {Balcena  australis)  *  the  cervical 
neura])oi)hyses  of  one  side  are  disunited  above  from  those  of  the 
(jthcr  side,  as  they  are  from  the  centrum  below :  a  compressed 
diai)oi)hysis  is  sent  off  from  the  outer  side  of  each  ;  it  is  shortest 
and  thickest  in  the  atlas.  The  tliird  and  fourth  neurapophyses 
have  coalesced  at  their  upper  part  on  the  left  side,  and  those  of 
tlie  last  five  vertebra;  have  coalesced  on  the  right  side.  The 
cortical  j)ortion  of  the  centrum  of  the  atlas  is  ossified,  and  forms 
a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone,  like  the  corresponding  part  in  the 
Ichthyosaurus.  The  centrums  of  all  the  cervicals  are  connate. 
In  the  adult  true  W^hales  {Balcena),  the  cer>dcals,  fig.  283,  i-r, 
arc  distinguishable  mainly  by  the  intervals  for  the  passage  of  the 
nerves  between  the  neural  arches.  In  BaloEnoptera  rostratuy  anchy- 
losis does  not  proceed  farther  than  to  unite  the  atlas  with  the 
dentata,  and  tlic  sixtli  with  the  seventh  vertebra.  In  Bal.  boops, 
Bnl.  patacfioju'rhOf  and  some  other  Fin-whales,  the  atlas  retains  its 
individuality.  The  interval  between  the  lower  (pleurapophysial ), 
fig.  283,  p,  and  ui)pcr  (diapophysial),  ib.  d,  part  of  the  transverse 
])rocess  is  wide,  often  open,  and  when  circumscribed  usually  leaves 
a  large  foramen.    In  the  seventh  cervical  the  dia})ophysis,  </,  alone 
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i*  cl^rdo^wd,  as  a  rule,  and  the  head  of  the  first  dorsal  plcurapo- 
jiva*  abate  against  its  centrum.  The 
diajirif  |iT?«K  pn^ressively  elongate  in 
ti»t  <k€¥als,  and  support  the  corre- 
Fj»ca£ag!T  lengthening  ribs.  The 
dL=otid  terminal  epiphyses  long  retain 
tiieir  indiTidnality  in  Cetacean  verte- 
brae. k4ige£t  in  Balana.^ 

The  *  breast-bone '  in  Physeterida 
ocinssts  usually  of  three  stemebers, 
each  ossified  from  a  pair  of  centres 
whi<A  tardily  coalesce,  save  in  the  first 
and  largest.  Four  pairs  of  ribs  directly 
unite  with  this  sternum,  as  in  Delphinus 
Tmrsio,  in  which  the  stemebers  ultimately  coalesce  into  a  single 
bone.  In  Hyperoodon  and  Ziphius  there  are  four  stemebers,  with 
a  vacuity  at  the  middle  of  each  articulation,  and  five  pairs  of  ribs 
articulate  with  the  sternum.  The  sternum  in  Whales  consists  of 
but  one  bone,  to  which  is  usually  connected  a  single  pair  of  ribs. 
The  articular  surfaces  for  these  mark  its  sides  :  in  the  more  active 
Bahtnoptera  the  bone  is  deeply  notched  in  front,  produced  behind, 
fig-  284,  where  it  is  ridged  below.  The  sternum 
is  short  and  broad,  shield-shaped,  in  Baleena : 
rhomboid,  sometimes  with  a  central  perfora- 
tion, in  Kyphobalctna^  Esch.  One  or  two  of 
the  posterior  pleurapophyses  are  loosely  sus- 
pended by  ligament  to  the  diapophyses  of  their 
Tertebra  in  many  Delphinidoi? 

B.  Skull. — The  cranial  neural  arches  con-  ^'*"'""'' 
tinne  to  manifest  the  peculiar  proportions  which  are  shown  in  an 
exaggerated  degree  in  the  cervical  series.  In  an  advanced  foetal 
Cachalot  (Physeter  macrocephaltis)  I  find  the  elements  of  the 
epencephalic  arch  unanchylosed.  The  lateral  margins  of  the 
anterior  half  of  the  basioccipital  are  produced  and  bent  obliquely 
downward.  The  exoccipitala  are  much  produced  and  expanded 
laterally,  like  the  neurapophyses  of  the  atlas  in  fig.  283,  i :  they 
are  deejily  notched  below.  The  superoccipital  contributes  the 
upper  ends  of  both  condyles  ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  vertical  ])late, 
convex  from  side  to  side,  and  developes  internally  a  falcLform 
crest.     The  superoccipital  is  overlapped  at  its  lower  and  lateral 

*  xuT.,  ToL  it  p.  440.     In  Fin- Wholes  the  anchjlosU  u  noted  in  certaia  veitebnc 
of  no.  2444,  p.  441. 
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angles  by  the  exoccipitals,  anterior  to  which  it  attains  to  the 
alisphenoids,  and  is  notched  externally  for  the  reception  of  the 
upper  angle  of  the  squamosals.     The  basisphenoid,  a  thick  hexa- 
gonal bonCj  concave  from  side  to  side  below,  nearly  flat  above, 
is  anchyloscd  to  the  alisphenoids  :  it  is  perforated  or  grooved  by 
the  entocarotids,  but  has  no  clinoid  processes  nor  sella  turcica. 
The  alisphenoids,  perforated  near  the  middle  of  their  base  by 
the  foramina  ovalia  and  rotunda,  have  a  thick  quadrate  plate  on 
their  inner  side,  forming  their  cranial  surface :  they  extend  into  a 
point  anteriorly,  and  articulate  with  both  the  frontal  and  widi 
the  parietal  angle  of  the  superoccipitaL     The  neural  spine  of 
the  parietal  vertebra  is  a  thin  plate  partly  detached  and  partly 
anchyloscd  to  that  of  the  occipital  vertebra :  the  lower  angles 
are   confluent  with  the  diapophyses,   called    'mastoids,*  which 
here,  as  in  other   Cetacea,  are  distinct  from  the  petrosab,  and 
chiefly  support  the  squamosals:    these   enter  a  groove  of  the 
superoccipital    posteriorly,   and    receive    the    alisphenoid   in  • 
groove  anteriorly.     The  presphenoid  and  the  anchyloscd  orbito- 
sphenoids   form  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cranial  cavity,  and 
arc  perforated  by  the  optic  foramina:  they  articulate  with  the 
frontals,  sending  up  a  small  process  into  the  interspace  at  the 
beginning  of  the  frontal  suture,  which  process  is  impressed  by  a 
blind  fossa  like  a  small  foramen  jolfactorium  on  each  of  its  sides: 
the    presphenoid  unites   with  the  basisphenoid :    the   ]X)sterior 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  orbitosphenoids  unite  with  the  alisphe* 
noids :   the  fore  part  of  the  presphenoid  is  underlappcd  by  the 
vomer.     There  is  no  cribriform  plate.     The  frontal  bones  are 
large  triangular  plates,  concave  externally,  with  the  outer  and 
fore  angle  produced  into  a  superorbital  process,  the  channel  on 
the  under  part  of  wliich  contracts  as  it  approaches  the  cranium 
into  a  long,  deep  and  narrow  groove,  which  lodged  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball.     The  straight  median  margins  of  the  frontals  are 
thinned  off  and  joined  by  a  squamous  frontal  suture,  the  right 
overlapping  the  left.     The  whole  posterior  and  lateral  border  of 
the  frontal,  as  far  as  the  junction  Avith  the  squamosal,  presents  a 
broad,  oblique,  sutural  surface,  which  joins,  by  overlapping,  the 
contiguous  border  of  the  superoccipital.     The  smooth  cerebral 
surface  of  the  frontals  is  flat  at  the  middle,  arched  at  the  sides, 
and  not  impressed  by  any  convolutions.     The  vomer  expands 
into  two  aliform  processes  at  its  base,  which  is  applied  against  the 
presphenoid  and  orbitosphenoids ;  it  then  becomes  subcompressed 
and  smoothly  excavated,  but  much  more  deeply  at  the  left  side, 
where  it  forms  the  inner  and  posterior  boundary  of  the  single 
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meatus :  it  again  sH*ThtIy  expands,  and  afterwards  is  con- 
tinned,  gradually  decreasing,  to  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  pre- 
maxillarieti :  it  is  canaliculate  above,  and  occupied  by  cartilage 
continued  from  the  coalesced  prefrontals.  There  is  no  trace  of 
nasal  boncH.  The  bone,  formed  by  the  coalesced  prefrontals, 
penetratea  the  posterior  part  of  the  groove  of  the  vomer,  above 
which  it  expands,  unequally,  into  an  obtuse  prominence  rising 
and  inclining  to  the  left  side  :  it  is  grooved  on  both  sides,  and 
forms  the  septum  of  the  vertical  nasal  passage :  it  is  not  com- 
plicated with  turbinal  or  rhiuiil  capsules,  as  in  the  so-called 
*  ethmoid  '  of  other  jMammals.  The  palatine  and  pterygoid  bones 
articulate  with  the  sides  of  the  expanded  base  of  the  vomer :  the 
margins  of  the  canal  excavated  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  rostral 
production  of  the  vomer  are  overlapped  by  the  premaxillaries. 

The  palatal  is  a  small,  triangular  bone,  thickest  anteriorly, 
thin,  produced  and  bent  posteriorly  and  above  :  it  commences 
here  by  ita  attachment  to  the  anterior  and  outer  angle  of  the 
vomer,  bends  forward,  downward,  and  inwai-d  to  circumscribe  the 
nasal  meatus,  and  receives  in  a  groove  on  its  upj>cr  and  anterior 
border  the  palatine  prominence  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone. 
The  whole  posterior  border  of  the  palatine  fits  into  a  grt>ove  of 
tlie  contiguous  border  of  the  pterygoiil.  The  jiterygoid,  which  is 
double  the  size  of  the  palatine,  extends  backward  to  the  basi- 
occipital,  articulating  in  its  progress  by  its  expanded  upper  border 
with  the  pre-,  basi-  and  ali-sphenoids ;  from  this  border  the  bone 
descends,  arching  inward  toward  its  fellow,  which  it  joins  along 
the  anterior  half  of  its  extent :  the  remaining  free  bonier  is  divide<l 
from  this  by  a  deep  notch,  and  circumscribes  the  large  posterior 
bony  aperture  of  the  nostril. 

The  maxillary  expands  from  its  palatine  prominence  —  the 
esfieutial  point  of  its  suspension — backward,  outward,  but  chiefly 
forward,  where  it  gradually  diminishes  to  an  obtuse  point.  It 
.tentracts  a  union  p4)steriorly  with  the  orbitosphenoid  and  ali- 
(q)henoid,  and  very  extensively  with  the  fi'oiital.  The  nasal 
process  of  the  maxillary  is  traversed  by  a  large  vertical  canal. 
The  premaxillaries  are  applied  against  the  whole  inner  surface  of 
the  maxillaries  between  them  and  the  vomer.  The  right  extends 
much  farther  back  than  the  left.  The  capacious  basin  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  skull,  which  lodges  the  valuable  product 
called  *  spermaceti,''  is  formed  by  the  expanded  and  concave  nasal 
processes  of  the  premaxillaries  and  maxillaries,  which  overlap  the 
frontals :  a  stout  ridge  divides  the  inner  coucavc  from  the  outer 
sloping  surface  of  this  i)art  of  the  maxillary.     The  malar  bone  is 
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a  raoclerately  long  and  slender  piece,  bent  upon  itself  at  an  acnte 
angle.  The  upper  portion,  wedged  between  the  maxillary  and 
frontal,  is  the  thickest :  the  lower  and  more  slender  branch  ia 
bent  dowTiward  and  backward,  circumscribing  the  orbit  anteriorly 
and  below,  and  continued  by  ligament  or  fibro-cartilagc  to  the 
short  obtuse  zygomatic  process  of  the  tenifKiral.  There  arc  no 
lacrymal  bones.  The  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  middle  and  under 
surface  of  the  maxillary  is  tra^■c^sed  by  a  vascular  and  dental 
groove  :  rudiments  of  teeth  bidden  and  buried  in  the  gum  are 
usually  found  in  this  grfMne.  The  squamosal  is  a  comparatiTely 
small,  but  strong  and  thick  triangidar  bone :  the  upper  angle 
represents  the  expanded  squamous  part  in  land  Mammals,  and  ii 
articulated  by  broad  dentated  sutural  margins  to  the  frontal  and 
cxoccipitjil :  Its  anterior  border  is  groove<l  for  the  reception  ofiht 
alisphenoid  :  the  lower  angle  is,  as  it  were,  truncated,  and  proeeots 
a  rough  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  peti*otym|>anic :  a  short 
obtuse  anterior  angle  bends  forward  as  the  zygomatic  prooen: 
the  under  surface  presents  a  smooth  shallow  cavity  for  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  inner  border  of  the  glenoid  sur&oe 
being  producwl  downward  into  a  slender  stylifonn  ]>rocess.  The 
tympanic,  here,  as  in  other  Cetacea,  presents  a  peculiar  conchoidid 
8hai>c,  and  is  extremely  dense  in  texture.  An  outer  plat^}  beodi 
over  the  thicker,  seemingly  involuted  part,  like  the  outer  lip  of  the 
univalve  Pi/ntltt.  The  *  Eustachian '  outlet  ia  at  the  fore  part;  aivd« 
besides  this,  may  be  noted,  in  Phj/scter^  the  *  involute  convexity,' 
with  its  *  outer '  and  '  inner  *  lobe,  the  *  overarching  plate,*  and 
the  *  rough  tympanic  process,'  by  which  it  joins  and  cooleeoct 
with  tliC  '  petrosal :'  this  is  charaeterisetl  by  a  deep  foesa.*  Tl» 
condyle  of  the  mandible  projccta  from  the  posterior  part  of  Um 
base  or  ascending  ramus,  which  is  compressed  and  produced  into 
B  low  obtuse  coronoid  process  above,  and  into  a  similar  VB^ 
helow:  a  wide  excavation,  beginning  on  the  inner  side  of  iSbt 
ascending  ramus,  deepens  and  contract*  into  the  dental  canal, 
which  enters  tlie  sul)stancc  of  the  horizontal  ramus :  a  fiaeore  » 
continued  along  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  from  thia  canal,  and 
is  the  sole  indication  of  a  compotmd  structure  of  tlio  jaw.  Hia, 
vessels  and  nerves  emerge  from  several  foramina  at  the  outw  siiU 
of  the  ramus,  where  it  is  attached  by  its  long  symphysis  l«i 
fellow:  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysial  part  of  the  rarou^ 
excavated  by  a  continuous  dental  canal  or  groove,  now  somcwl 
resembling  that  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  length  of  the  syinphy^ 
in  the  fa-tal  Cacluihl   is   three-fourths   lli.nt  of  the  rv*\   of. 
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ramus.  In  the  adult  male  the  disproportionnte  growth  of  this 
part  of  the  jaw  leads  to  an  excess  of  length  of  the  symphysial  i»art. 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  ramus.  It  is  coextensive  with  the  dental 
series,  which  consista^  in  each  ramus,  of  t^venty-seven  teeth, 
conical  or  ovotd,  according  to  their  state  of  developcment  and 
usage :  the  smallest  teeth  are  at  the  two  extremes  of  tlie  series. 
In  the  young  Cachalot  they  are  conical  and  pointedj  but  become 
obtuse  by  use,  whilst  progressive  growth  expands  and  elongates 
the  base  into  a  fang,  'v\hich  then  contracts,  and  is  fiiuilly  solidified 
and  terminated  obtusely.  The  teeth  are  se[)aralcd  by  intervals 
OS  broad  as  themselves.  In  respect  to  theii*  niodc  of  ini[»lantati(>u 
they  offer  a  condition  intermediate  between  that  of  the  teeth  of 
the  ichthyosaurus  and  Grampus,  being  lodged  in  a  wide  and 
mo<lerately  dee[>  groove,  imjjerfectly  divided   into  sockets,   the 
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septa  of  which  reach  only  about  half-way  from  the  bottom  of  the 

gT<K)Ve. 

In  a  foetal  Southern  Whale  {Bnl<pna  nnstralifi)^  each  frontal  is 
a  transversely  elongated  slender  triangle,  with  its  base  at  the 
frontal  suture,  which  is  a  thick  vertical  syTii[>hysis,  and  its  apex 
at  the  8U])erorbital  ridge  :  the  inferior  angle  of  the  base  rests  upon 
the  prefrontals  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  expanded  base  of  tlie 
vomer.  The  froutals  take  a  very  suiail  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  cerebral  cavity.  Their  cranial  surface  forms  a  small  conca\'it.y 
at  the  back  part  of  the  base :  a  half-canal  is  continued  forward 
from  the  lower  angle  of  this  surface  into  the  nasal  cavity.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  upper  and  tuiter  surface  «)f  the  frontals  is  over- 
lapped by  the  parietals  and  occipitais,  leaving  a  very  narrow  ex- 
pt>sed  traiLsverse  strip  across  the  upper  part  <»f  the  skull.  The 
anterior  border  of  each  frontal  is  Joined  mcijially  with  the  uusid, 
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next  with  the  upper  end  of  the  premaxIUary,  and  for  tlie  re&t  of 
its  extent  with  the  maxillary  bone,  Mrhich  ia  continued  onward  tu 
form  the  aiitt>i"bital  process. 

In  the  mature  Mysticete  Whale,  of  which  a  aide  view  of  the 
ekul!  (now  in  the  British  Muscnm)  is  given  in  fig.  285,  the  maxil- 
larics,  21,  are  disposed  eacli  like  an  expanded  arch  along  the 
outside  of  the  coextended  premaxillarics,  22  ;  their  inferior  surface 
has  two  facets  separated  by  a  longitudinal  ridge,  to  the  side  of 
which  the  plates  of  baleen  are  attached.  The  premaxillaries  arc 
compressed  and  diverge  from  each  other  posteriorly  to  form  the 
lon*^  oval  outlet  (jf  the  nostrils,  completed  behind  by  the  nasak. 
which  are  elungate,  as  in  the  Zcut/lodon  cetoides :  the  frontals,  «*. 
extend  outward  to  form  the  roof,  1 1,  of  the  small  orbit,  o;  and  there- 
with is  coextended  the  back  part  of  the  maxillary,  si':  a  small  ma- 
2gg  lar,  fig.  159,  26,  is    articulati'J 

to  tJic  lacrymal,  7a,  the  maxil- 
lary, 21,  and  the  squamosal,  ^7 ; 
the  most  expanded  part  of  which, 
fig.  285,  27,  forms  the  articula- 
tion for  the  mandible,  29-3«. 
The  superoceipital»  3,  inclines 
forward,  as  it  rises,  and  forms 
almost  the  whole  upper  j>art  of 
the  cranium.  The  coalesced  pre- 
frontals are  perforated  by  the  ol- 
factory nerves.  The  presphenoid 
is  sheathed  in  the  hind  part  of 
the  canaliculate  vomer,  i3,wluch 
extends  far  forward  along  the 
middle  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth* 
Each  mimJibular  ramus  arche* 
outward  and  forw*ard  from  the 
slightly-raised  condyle,  »9.  to  the 
short,  ligamentous  symphyel*, 
aa :  it  is  compressed  and  subtrenchant  at  both  upper  and  lower 
margins :  a  coronoid  ridge  is  feebly  marked  ;  there  is  no  ascend- 
ing ramus.  The  .skull  of  the  whale  is  more  symmetrical  thin 
that  of  ttuithed  Cetacca. 

In  the  section  of  Dclpkhtkhv  to  which  the  Grampuses  anJ 
Porpoises  belong  {PhormiUy  Cuv.),  the  facinl  bears  a  less  pn^- 
portion  to  the  cram'al  part  of  the  skull :  the  latter  is  broa<l,  ele- 
vated, and  convex  posteriorly.  The  superoccipital,  fig.  286, 3. 
forms  the  tranaveree  crest  dividing  the  hinder  from   the  upiic 
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surface,  where  it  is  met  by  the  frontals,  ii,  the  overlapped  pario- 
tals  coming  into  view  only  at  the  sides,  where  they  expand  into 
the  mastoids,  8.  The  maxillarics,  as  they  extend  backward,  rise 
and  expand,  21,  covering  so  much  of  the  frontals,  11,  as  to  allow 
hut  a  narrow  strip  of  these  bones  to  be  seen,  excejit  where  they 
d'date  t«»  form  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  The  nasals,  15,  are  oblong 
tubercles  set  deeply  in  dcp^e!*^^ons  of  the  frontal,  at  the  back  part 
of  the  nostrils,  e,  e.  The  preinaxillaries,  2*2,  form  the  front  and 
ftides  of  these  apertures,  save  at  the  jjmall  jKirtion  ci>ntrihutcd 
by  the  maxillaries  at  g.  The  nasal  passages  descend  almost 
Tertically.  The  malar  is  flattened  where  it  helps  to  form  the 
orl>it,  and  is  covered  by  tlie  maxillary  :  it  sends  backward  a  long 
and  slender  process,  whif^h  articulates  with  the  zygomatic  process 
of  the  squamosal,  and  farms  the  only  lower  b«mndary  of  the  orbit. 
The  b«}iiy  palate  has  a  deep  longitudinal  clianuel  on  each  side  in 
some  Doljihins. 

In  tlie  vertical  section  of  t!ic  cranium  of  the  Porpoise,  fig.  287, 
is  shown  the  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen,  2,  inclined  from  below 
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forward  :  the  proportions  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  cranial  cavity 
contributed  by  the  ex-  2,  and  super-  3,  occipital^,  by  the  alisphc- 
noid,  6,  the  parietal,  7,  the  orbito&phenoid,  lo,  and  the  frontal,  n  : 
the  small  vacuity  between  the  aliJ^plienuid  and  exoccijiital  ia 
blocked  up  by  the  loosely  attacheil  petrosal.  The  right  nasal 
paasage  is  exposed,  showing  the  proportion  of  the  septum  formed 
bj  the  vomer,  13,  and  the  coalesced  prefrontals,  j4:  the  vomer 
extends  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  chiefly 
composed  of  maxillary,  21,  and  premaxillaiy,  'i-i.  The  small  pala- 
tines, 20,  articulate  with  the  vomer  and  maxillary,  and  send  back- 
ward the  larger  pterygoids,  24,  which  form  with  the  vomer  the 
internal  or  lower  nostril,  whilst  the  canal  for  the  Ion*'  conical 
larynx  is  contributed  by  the  pterygoids,  24,  ami  a  corresponding 
desccndmg  plate  of  the  basisphenoid,  6,  and  basiaccipital,  1.  The 
»r|uamosal  is  excluded,  as  in  Bii-<Js  and  lower  Vertebrates,  from 
the   cranial  cavity.     The    prefrontals  in   the  Beluga  {Dclplun- 
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apterus)  are  large,  and  ascend  into  view  at  the  back  part  of  the 
nostrils,  where  they  coalesce  with  the  frontals.  The  small  naal 
bones  are  wedged  into  an  interspace  between  them  and  the  fiontals 
at  the  summit  of  the  nasal  apertures. 

In  Hyperoodon  the  skull  is  remarkable  for  the  developement  of 
the  outer  border  of  each  maxillary  bone  into  a  broad  and  lofty 
vertical  crest,  and  for  the  backward  prolongation  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  same  bones  to  the  occipital  region,  where  it  is  de- 
veloped into  what  seems  to  be  an  occipital  crest.  In  J^lettanitta, 
the  corresponding  borders  of  the  maxillary,  after  rising  to  the 
vertex,  are  reflected  forward,  converging,  so  as  to  overarch  like  » 
domed  roof  the  circumnarial  part  of  the  skull.  In  Euphystttt 
this  concave  space  is  divided  behind  the  nostrils  by  a  vertical 
ridge.  Euphysetes  simus '  shows  the  opposite  extreme  to  BaJUtm 
and  Physeter^  in  the  disproportionate  shortness  of  the  rostral  or 
*  prenarial '  to  the  cranial  or  '  postnarial '  part  of  the  skulL  In 
Paraziphius  the  vomer  is  singularly  tumid  and  dense. 

The  hyoid  arch  consists,  in  Baleenidee,  of  a  pair  of  stylohyals, 
fig.  288,  38,   ligamentously  connected  with   the   mastoids,  and 

similarly  attached  by  fibrous  re- 
28  R  presentatives  of  ceratohyals,  39, 

to  the  pair  of  processes  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  basihyal,  4i. 
This  large,  broad  bone  is  pro- 
duced outwardly  into  a  pair  of 
compressed  bars,  thicker  than  the 
Hvoid  ucKBaittnoptera.  stylohyals,  aud  representing  th 

thyrohyals. 
C.  Bones  of  Limbs.— The  clavicle  is  absent.  The  scapula  is  a 
flat  triangular  plate,  with  one  angle  truncate  to  form  the  glenoid 
cavity  for  the  humerus,  and  without  the  *  spine '  along  the 
outer  surface.  In  Balcena,  figs.  159,  289,  5i,  the  triangle  is 
almost  equilateral,  with  the  side  forming  the  base  rather  convex, 
and  the  part  supporting  the  truncate  angle,  6,  somewhat  produce<l, 
forming  a  *  neck.'  The  acromion,  a,  projects  forward  from  the 
outer  part  of  the  neck  near  the  anterior  border.  In  Balmioptrrn 
the  base  is  proportionally  longer  than  the  other  two  sides,  and 
forms  a  more  convex  border:  in  Bal.  lonyimana.  Hud.,  the 
acromion  is  obsolete,  and  the  coracoid  is  merely  an  obtuse  pro- 
duction of  the  fore  part  of  the  glenoid  ca^-ity.  In  the  Cachalot 
{Physeter),  the  convex  base  is  tlie  shorter  side  of  the  triangle,  tlie 
vertical  exceeding  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  tlie  scapula: 
the  acromion  is  longer  and  larger  than  in  BalamdcSy  and  there  is 
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a  long  and  slender  coracoid.  In  Euphysetes  the  triangle  is  more 
equilateral,  as  it  is  in  Ziphius  and  Ht/peroodon,  In  DelphinidtB 
the  convex  base  of  the  scapula  is  usually  the  longest  of  the  three 
sides :  the  extension  of  the  bone  in  the  axis  of  the  trunk  is  re- 
markable in  the  Gangetic  Dolphin 
(Platanista),  in  which  the  acromion 
projects  mid-way  between  the  an- 
terior basal  angle  and  the  glenoid 
cavity. 

The  humerus,  figs.  159,  289,  53, 
290,  a,  is  remarkably  short  in  pro- 
portion to  its  thickness:  the  head 
is  large,  hemispherical ;  bent  very 
slightly  out  of  the  axis  of  the  bone ; 
■with  the  out€r  or  radial  tuberosity 
feebly  marked  in  most,  rather  more 
strongly  in  the  Cachalots,  and  fonn- 
ing  a  deltoid  tuberosity :  the  shaft 
becomes  compressed  and  expanded 
toward  the  distal  end,  which  has 
two  ill-defined,  flattened  surfaces 
for  syndesmotic  junction  with  the 
radius  and  ulna.  The  latter,  ib.  55, 
usually  sends  backward  an  olecra- 
non ;  but  this  is  not  developed  in 
Platanista,  where  the  ulna  is  broader 
and  longer  than  the  radius :  usually 
the  radius  is  the  larger  bone,  as  in 
fig.  289,  54 :  both  bones  are  flat- 
tened, shorter  than  the  humerus  in 
Cachalots  and  Platanists,  longer  in 
Whale-bone  Whales,  Bottle-nose 
Whales  {Hyperoodon  Ziphius), 
Grampuses,  Porpoises,  Dolphins. 
The  contiguous  epiphyses  of  the  hu- 
merus and  antibrachials  first  unite 
with  their  respective  shafls :  in  an 
old  Cachalot  and  Delphinus  Tursio,^  the  radius  and  ulna  are 
anchylosed  with  the  humerus,  fig.  290,  a.  In  a  Southern  Whale 
the  carpus,  fig.  289,  56,  consists  of  seven  ossicles :  the  first  on  the 
radial  side  answers  to  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium :  the  second, 
in  D.  Tursio,  is  wedged  into  a  distal  cleft  bet^-een  the  radius  and 
ulna,  and  corresponds  with  the  lunare  in  the  Chelouian  carpus  and 
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-Li-xz  c  -.>-'i  !nir :  "^-i  "^s^l  is  T«j  small,  and  represents  tbe 
wiTL-zd  rr^'t :  'JL'i  -.Lsiz.csti  ^  ««:c«nr««i  from  it  by  the  junction  of 
zlfi  z^'"-  r=ji  -vni  rh.'i  zl:z^ :  lae  uscztonne  supports  the  rudiment 
x  zz.'z  irJi  iijr:  tZfi  lar:  •:■£  diat  of  the  fourth:  the  magnum 
*■•".-*  =r-r  :ar:  :■:  "i-i  :::irtii  nn;^r  *»1  a  great  part  of  the  third: 
li-r  trk::t:i..ttl-r*  i?  =.«"r*i  :•:  the  interspace  between  the  third  and 
T^vi  -  i  !!;;■-■>-  '-^"  Tcis'.'irallj  *u|>r«.r:s  the  latter.  The  metacarptl 
■  z  "Ir  drr*  iizi":.  i^.  D.  7"«.-#:V.  £j:.  290.  i,  supports  one  small 
:  CA- jjii :  til-*  Lir^^r  ^L-ftA^ar^al  •:  :*  the  second  di^t,  ii,  support! 
r^--:-  ^r.i!k-j^:  thi:  ■;:"  the  tittri.  III.  supports  five  phalanges; 
:1-.^  rL-rrA-r-ATTsil  ■:'  the  :'.;^r:h.  iv.  two  phalanges:  the  fifth,  t, 
U  r-r.  Trtiriz-zetl  -.zlj  zj  s  ncimenral  metacarpal  bone. 

I-  :r.r  *.fr.i2i:'-?r*.  P«>rj«L*e5,  anJ  other  Delphinida,  the  second 
cj-.-:  :r.:ri  'iL^t*  are  al?.>  the  k-n^rest.  with  the  excessive  number 
•■ :' :  ha'-ir-je?-  The  £::&  me:acaq>al  articulates  nearer  to  the  anti- 
l-rai  hiurii  than  the  vther?  d<.\  In  both  the  Porpoise  and  Grampus, 
C-. :::..  ::  L-  attacLt-^i  to  tbe  ulnar  bonier  of  the  carpus,  is  broader 
than  I>  n^.  and  rupjorts  one  or  two  stumpv  phalanges:  the 
fir-t  metacaqisd  ii  short  and  slender,  but  its  base  is  on  the 
d:-tal  l^»rder  of  the  carj^us.  In  the  Hyperoodon  there  are  three 
ruqia!:*  in  the  proximal  row,  and  a  second  row  of  four  small 
o-T-i-.-les  in  the  fibro-cartilaginous  matrix.  The  metacarpal  of  the 
iMillex  ^upjNiirta  one  phalanx :  those  of  the  second  and  third  digits 
have  each  five  phalanges:  the  fourth  me- 
tacarpal has  three ;  the  fifth,  which  is  the 
shortest  of  all,  has  two  phalanges.  In  theCa- 
chahts  and  Ziphius,  the  fourth  digit  more 
nearly  equals  the  third  in  length:  in Balecna 
wt/sticetns,  fig.  159,  iv,it  rather  exceeds  the 
second,  ib.  ii,  and,  like  it,  the  metacarpal 
supports  three  phalanges  ;  the  tliird  meta- 
carpal, ib.  HI,  having  four  phalanges,  and 
the  fifth,  Y,  two :  the  first  digit  is  the 
shortest,  and  consists  of  metacaqwl  only. 
In  Platanhta  the  first  metacariwil  has  two 
])halangc8,  the  other  four  each  supi)ort  four 
jihalaiiges,  the  fingers  being  of  nearly  equal 
length,  and  more  divergent  than  UiJual, 
supporting  a  fin  correspondingly  expamlcil 
to  its  froc  truncate  end. 
Ill  stuuc  I'ikdd  Whales  {/inlauoptrra)  tlie  first  digit  is  obsolete, 
the  third  inul  fourth  much  longer  than  the  second  and  fifth.  In 
/liil.  lom/iiiuiitd  {^KifphobalauMy  Esch.),  the  third  and  fourth  each 
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support  a  metacarpal  and  six  phalanges.  All  the  digits  in  the 
entire  Cetacean  are  enveloped  in  a  common  fold  of  integument. 
The  increase  of  the  phalanges  of  certain  digits  beyond  the  number 
three  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  departure  from  the  mammalian 
type  and  of  affinity  with  the  extinct  enaliosaurs  and  fishes. 

In  the  Delphinidoe  there  arc  a  pair  of  pelvic  bones  larger  in 
males  than  females,  chiefly  subserving  the  origins  of  the  *  erectores 
penis'  and  'clitoridis*;  and  which,  therefore,  I  regard  as  ischial 
bones.  In  a  female  Hyperoodon  28  feet  long,  each  ischium 
was  4^  inches  long,  straight,  subtriedal,  8  lines  in  diameter.  In 
Balana  my$ticetus  there  is,  besides  the  ischium,  fig.  192,  6.*),  a 
smaller,  more  slender  and  curved  ossicle,  which,  being  anterior 
to  it,  seems  to  represent  a  pubis,  ib.  64 :  the  junction  of  the  two 
bones  expands  into  a  surface,  representing  the  acetabulimi,  to 
which  is  ligamentously  suspended  a  bone  of  similar  length  to  the 
pubis,  but  thicker,  and  expanding,  with  some  flattening,  to  a 
transversely  extended  convex  surface,  Uke  that  at  the  distal  end 
of  a  chelonian  femur ;  ib.  65 :  to  which  is  suspended  a  smaller 
rudiment  of  a  tibia,  66.  This  is  the  simplest  condition  of  the 
limb,  or  appendage,  of  the  pelvic  arch  known  in  the  Mammalian 
class.'  There  is  no  outward  indication  of  it  in  the  Whale.  The 
little  bones,  of  the  relative  size  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  as 
shown  in  fig.  159,  p.  280,  are  suspended  beneath  the  last  two 
lumbar  vertebras,  which  may  thus  be  regarded  as  answering  to 
the  sacral  in  quadrupeds. 

§  185.  Skeleton  of  Sirenia. — In  this  class  of  marine  IVIammals 
the  hind  limbs  are  absent,  as  in  Cetacecy  and  the  pelvic  bones, 
where  best  developed,  as  in  fig.  292,  «,  A,  retain  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  small  contiguous  costal  arches.  The  texture  of 
the  bones  is  denser,  the  neck,  though  short,  is  longer  than  in 
the  Cetacea,  and  the  vertebrae  are  distinct:  but  the  chief  dif- 
ferences are  found  in  the  relative  size  and  structure  of  the  skull, 
and  in  the  better  developement  of  the  bones  of  the  pectoral  limb, 
the  digits  of  which  are  not  composed  of  more  than  the  normal 
mammalian  number  of  phalanges  (compare  fig.  292  with  fig.  159, 
p.  280).  The  known  existing  representatives  of  the  Sirenian 
order  are  the  Dugongs  (Halicore)  and  the  Manatees  {Manatus) : 
the  latest  extinct  form  is  the  edentulous  Sirenian,  called  *  Steller's 

'  Tbe  bones  described  and  fignred  in  cli.  t  t.  p.  236,  pL  xxvi.,  figs.  24  and 
25,  were  not  seen  in  $itu  hj  Cavier,  bat  are  described  as  pelric  bones,  on  the  an- 
thorirf  of  M.  Delalande,  the  Articulator.  The  discoyerers  of  the  radimental  bind 
limb*,  and  aotbora  of  txv',  observed  the  pelvic  bones  of  the  whale  m  titu  (p.  151, 
tab.  n.). 
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Sea-cow*  (Rhi/tina  borcalis.  111.),  last  observed  in  the  arcti< 
oif  the  shores  of  Bering's   Ishuid:    the  iniocene  extinct 
(^Ilulitherium)  has  left  its  remains  in  southern  Europe. 

A.  Vertebral  Column. — In  the  Dugong,  fig.  292,  there  are 
7  cervical,  c,  19  dorsal,  D,  and  about  26  lumbo-caudal  vcrtebne, 
L,  8,  CD.  To  the  29th  vertebra,  counting  from  tlie  bIctiII,  the^ 
pelvic  arcb  is  suspended,  characterising  it  as  a  eacraJ  one,  Ss  vA  i 
leaving  two  lumbars  in  advance,  the  transverse  proce&sca  of  which 
long  retain  the  suture  indicative  of  their  pleurafMiphysial  part 
The  second  vertebra,  beyond  the  sacral,  first  su|)port8  ft  luentt) 
arch,  and  this  is  continued  to  the  fourteenth  and  tifVeenth  of  the 
caudal  series,  which,  if  counted  from  the  sacrum,  would  incliide 
about  twenty -foui*  vertebrae.  Fig.  291  gives  the  characters  of 
the  transitional  vcrtebrtc  between  the  truuk  and  tail,  e*i>ecially 
as  affVn'ded  by  modifications  of  the  litemal  arch.  In  the  posterior  fl 
dorsal  vcrtebrjc,  the  pleurapopliysis,  ply  is  the  sole  06idified  ™ 
elemeut  of  the  ha;nial   arch;    it  progressively  ehortcns   in  tJic 
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16th,  1,   ITth,  2,  and  18th,  a,  vertebne,  retaining   ns  t  i  : 

juul,  in  the  19th,  A,  it  shortens  suddenly,  hut  usually  ^\i    , 
extended  ossification  in  the  sclerous  basis  of  the  rib  than  i*  «bo*n 
in  the  figure.     In  the  vertebra;,  B  and  c,  tlie  pleum;    -^■ 
besides  being  short,  becomes  confluent  with  tlio  centi 
*  transverse  process,*  and  characterises  them  as  *  lumbar.'     JV 
sclerous  or  tendinous  continuations  of  the  pleurapophyses  into  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  indicated  by  dottetl  lines.     In  the  ver- 
tebra D,  the  ossification  which  extends  the  pleuraj>ophyM»,  ;•/,  ^^ 
beyond  the  part,  </,  representing  the  transverse  ]>roce&s,  ret 
a  ligamcntou'j   uuiou  tlierewith,  and  represents  the  *  ilium:* 
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lower  ossification  in  the  haemal 
arch  establishes  a  hony  '  hajuia- 
[M>phy8ii*,'  /f,  aud  rejiresenta  the 

*  ischium.*  It  is  ligamentnuBly 
connected  at  its  lower  end  to 
its    fellow,   com^Jeting  by  such 

*  sympliysis  ischii '  the  pelvic 
hcemal  arch.  In  the  vertebra, 
E,  the  proximal  part  only  of  the 
plcurnpriphysis  is  ossified,  as  in 
the  lumbar  scries ;  and  this  is 
the  case  with  the  succeeding 
vertebra;  :  hut  the  centrums  ex- 
hibit, at  their  under  gurface,  arti- 
culations for  parts  answering  to 
the  lower  |>ortion,  h,  of  the  ha?mal 
arch  of  the  vertebra  n.  Tlie 
parta  in  question,  9,  lo,  ii.  A,  are 
severally  united  to^retherby  their 
lower  or  distal  ends,  at  first  llga- 
mentously,  but  afterwards  by  co- 
ossification,  constituting  inverted 
bony  arches  of  the  chevron  sha]>e, 
and  whif.h  arc  serially  homolo- 
gous with  the  bony  litcmaiwphy- 
ses,  h^  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
sclerous  or  cartilaginous  haitn- 
apopbyses  of  the  trunk  :  they  are 
dislocated  from  their  pleurajm- 
pliyses  and  aj}proximated  to  their 
centrums,  with  a  slight  horizontal 
displacement  leadmg  to  their 
partial  articulation  with  that  of 
the  vertebra  succeeding  their 
own  (see  fig.  188,  p.  299).  These 
hajmapophyses,  fig,  292,  h,  Cd, 
are  not  develojied  in  the  terminal 
vertebra?,  the  last  six  of  which 
are  represented  by  horizontally 
flattened  centrums,  o,  sustaining, 
•8  in  Cftacea,  a  horizontal  tjul-fin» 

The  ribs  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
bra;, fig.  292,   pi  J   are  massive, 
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peculiarly  so  in  the  MiiiiatccA  :  the  first  in  the  Dugongf  h«s  m 
oblique  prtteesvs  from  the  under  part  ol"  the   nock,  an<|  a  sht 
process,  terminated  by  a  rough  surface,  from  the  inner  bonlo", 
two  inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  rib.     The  first  three  or  four  I 
pairs  of  ribs  join,  by  cartilaginous  ha^mapophyses,  the  stenittm*j 
which  consists  of  two  bones  and  a  xiphoid  cjirtilage :    the  two  i 
stemebers  coalesce  into  a  single  bone,  of  tlie  borders  of  which  t^| 
costal  articulation  occujty  the  middle  third.      From  the  third  to 
the  sixteenth  dorsal,  the  ribs  are  of  nearly  equal  length.    May 
of  the  succeeding  ribs  have  a  process  from  the  jiosterior  mugiD, 
siniulating  the  costal  ajiiteiHlages  in  Birds.    The  meta[Mi]ihysesift 
not  develojucd  so   as   to    super.iede  the  prozygn|x>phy8e8,  ts  b 
Ci'tncea,     The  neural  spines  are  of  equal  length  and  similar  is- 
clination  slightly  backward.     In  the  Dngong,  fig.  292  C,  the  atliB 
has  short  par-  and  di-  apophyses,  and  the  neural  arch  b  pw- 
forated  on  each  side  near  its  anterior  border :    in  the  axi*  tfce 
transverse  processes  are  chiefly  by  diapophyses.      In  the  fomtb 
cervical,  the  right  process  was  pierced  by  the  vertebral  artery;  in 
the  seventh,  the  left  process :  the  other  diapophyses  were  DOlcfaoL 
The  centrum  of  the  seventh  cervical  has  a  facet  on  each  od« 
for   the   first   pair  of  dorsal    ribs.       The   side  of  tlie   centniin 
of    the    first   dorsal    vertebra   bears   two   articular    facets;    one 
of  which  is  smaller  than  the  other,  hxiks  forward,  and  recoTM 
a  part  of  the  head  of  that  rib  which  articulates  -with  the  pit- 
ccding  vertebra;  the  other  luoks  backward,  au<l  receives  a  Ui;^ 
share  of  the  head  of  the  second  dorsal  rib.      The  tnuumDC 
jiroccsscs  ate  long  and  strong,  and  present  on   their  extremity 
an  articular  facet  which  receives  the  tubercle  of  the  first  free  or 
dorsal  ril). 

In  Manatus  Amcricanns  the  cervicals  are  also  very  short,  but 
only  four  of  these  compressed  vertebra;  intervene  between  the 
axis  and  the  first  d«nsal :  seventeen  vertebra?  support  the  nio>«v 
able  ribs,  and  are  followed  by  about  twcntj-two  lurabi>-raudal 
vertebrro  :  the  ha?mal  arch  commencing  at  the  lower  intcni^ifti'e 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  their  scries.  The  pelvic  lx»oa 
arc  reduced,  as  in  most  Cetaccn,  to  an  ischium  giWng  origin  t*>  »R 
'  ischio-cavernosal,'  and  insertion  to  an  *  ischio-coccyjreal '  munrle. 
In  a  half-grnwn  Manatee  I  have  seen  the  neurapophysos  of 
first  tAvcnty-nine  vcrtebrro  still  suturally  joined  to  tlicir  centrum, 
liut  two  pairs  of  ribs  join  the  sternum,  which  soon  becomes 
single  bone,  with  a  costal  pn>cc8s  on  each  side  of  the  ink 
(Wirt. 

The  vertebral  characters  of  lifit/tina  agree  in  the  main  with  tboM 
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of  exiaiintr  Sirenia.*  Steller  assies  to  it  six  cervicals,  as  ia 
Manatuf.  Nine  pairs  of  ribs  are  said  to  have  joined  the  stemuin. 
B.  Skull. — The  facial  or  rostral  part  of  the  skull,  anterior  to 
the  orbits,  is  shorty  especially  so  in  Manutus,  tig.  239,  in  which  it 
slijrhtly  •Icscenda:  in  Jlalichore,^»;».  292,  294,  22,  it  is  bent  down 
more  abruptly:  in  Rhrjtina  the  angle  of  the  upper  contour  of  the 
rofltram  is  greater  than  in  Manatus,  that  of  the  lower  contour  less 
than  in  Hnlichore,  exemplifying,  as  in  otlicr  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
an  intennediate  character.  All  the  skull-bones  arc  massive  in 
Sirtnia,  and,  save  in  the  in- 


\ 


Stances  of  anchylosis,  are 
■omewhat  loosely  connected 
together.  In  the  Dugong  the 
b««i<^>ccipital,  tig.  294,  i,  is  a 
trii*adiatc  bone,  the  two  short 
r»ys  diverging  jMwteriorly  to 
join  the  exoccipitals,  and 
forming  the  lower  end  of  each 
condyle.  The  exoccipitals,  2, 
almost  meet  above  the  fora- 
men magnum :  they  have  a 
pliort  rough  |)araccipital  pro- 
"Oess.  The  superuccipital,  3, 
is  early  anchylosed  to  the 
parietals,  which  have  equally 
coalesced  into  a  single  sub- 
quadrate   massive  Ijone,  fig. 

293,  7,  with    the  sides  bent 
down  at  nearly  a  right  angle 
with   the   almost   flat    ujiper 
part,  which  is  perfomted  by  a  *  foramen  parietale.'     A  falciform 
ridge  descends  from  the  inner  surface.     The   b:i.si sphenoid,  fig. 

294,  5,  has  coalesced  with  llie  altsphenoid^,  which  are  grooved 
both  behind  and  before,  not  perforated,  by  the  tiigcujinul  nerve. 
The  massive  pterygoids  are  anchylosed  to  the  bjise  of  the  ali- 
ephenoids:  the  posterior  ends  of  the  palatines,  whith  are  wedged 
into  the  interspace  between  the  ent*^  and  ccto-  pterygoid  prt)- 
ceases,  send  upward  a  |)art  which  appears  in  the  temptral 
fossa  behind  the  maxillary.  The  i>resphenoid,  as  a  compressed 
'  rostrum,*  is  wedged  between  the  lainin:«  of  the  vomer,  and  lias 
coalesced  with  the  confluent  orbitoj^phentuds  which  it  supiHirts. 
There  is  no  *  sella  turcica.'     The  tjirbitosphenoida  are  peri'orated 

'  xciy.  p.  95. 
TOL.    II.  .^^^^^H.  F  r 
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by  widely  separated  optic  foraiuina:  they  are  anchylosed  wMi 
the  coalesced  prefrontals,  fig.  294,  u.  The  crilr>ni'orm  platct;  wt 
krtlged  in  deep  fossae,  between  which  is  a  crista  galli.  The  fron- 
tals,  i  I ,  are  not  confluent ;  their  orbital  processes  extend  far  forward 
and  outward  from  the  anterior  angles  :  they  are  excavated  below 
almost  to  the  jxwterior  margin  by  the  rhinal  cavity  :   the  mcdiM 

angles  of  the  nasal  border  Are 
slightly  produced,  btit  tltcre  is 
no  trace  of  a  suture  there  nurk- 
ing  out  tlie  proper  nasmls.  Thit 
cranial  plate  of  the  frontaU  fooni 
a  small  concave  surface,  not  €x>| 
ceeding  the  depth  and 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  booe- 
to  which  it  is  confined.  A  flmll 
part  marked  off  by  a  fisstu^  from 
the  fore  end  of  the  orbital  [to- 
cess  represents  an  imfierfontr 
lacrymal,  fig.  292,^ 
The  maxillary,  fig.  294, 2i,  is  deflected  anteriorly  ;  its  lutfal  nd 
niiiltir  processes  do  not  meet  and  circumscribe  the  great  anlorbitil 
fiiiamcn,  but  this  is  closed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  malar  booe«tL 
The  premaxillary,  22,  is  remarkable  for  its  very  lar^  ancl  htg 
deflected  alveolar  portion,  and  for  its  slender  nasal  poctioB, 
fig.  29i,  e:  it  is  excavateil  by  the  deep  alveolus  of  the  ioriiw 
tusk,  i.  The  squamo-mastoid  forms  no  part  of  the  inner  Mtr^Kt 
of  the  cerebral  cavity,  but  is  deejily  and  smoothly  exca>'ated  tat 
the  lodgcnient  of  the  dense  petro-tympanic.  The  mastoid  part 
forms  a  thick  rugged  process,  8,  wedged  between  the  tym|ianietl%] 
and  pnroccipital,  ■».  The  zygomatic  j>arts  of  both  squamoeal.  t^t 
and  malar,  20,  form  a  strong  arch.  The  f>etrotvmpanic  fitd  clowlf 
the  cavity  in  the  squarao-mastoid,  and  partially  closes  the  vacuitt 
between  it,  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones  ;  the  tympanic,  K 
describes  frwr^-third3  of  a  circle  for  tlie  support  of  the  ear-dnun, 
and  iH  less  than  the  dense  otic  capsule  ^"itli  which  it  it  oooAoot 
ut  l)Otli  ends.  The  stapes  is  an  elongate,  subcompreflsed  pynunii 
with  a  minute  perforation  near  the  base,  and  an  cpiphs'^is  at  tke 
ai>ox  :  the  incus  is  also  long  and  narrow ;  the  mallcua  hnuid  ud 
bilidmte. 

The  mandible,  figs.  292,  294,  3s,  is  deep  in  propoition  to  it* 
length:  the  coronoid  rises  Avith  a  slight  backwanl  cnnre:  tb( 
coitdyle  is  small  and  convex  :  the  ascending  ramus  has  a  coavex 
hind  border,  curving  to  an  advanced  feebly-marked  angle:  b<- 
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tween  this  and  the  deflected  symphysial  part  the  lower  border  is 
de<iply  concave :  the  sockets  for  the  molar  teeth,  originally  five 
or  six  in  number,  like  those  in  the  maxillary,  are  reduced  to  two 
or  to  one  in  the  old  animal :  the  deflected  symphysis  forms  a  flat 
oval  surface  anteriorly,  with  four  or  five  pairs  of  small  alveoli,  in 
one  or  more  of  which  may  be  an  abortive  incisor,  fig.  160,  a,  //  /  3, 
covered  by  the  thick  homy  plate  attached  to  the  flat  rough  sur- 
face; the  dental  canal,  beginning  in  advance  of  the  ascending 
nimu8»  ends  by  a  wide  oblique  opening  from  which  channels 
diverge  on  the  outside  of  the  deflected  symphysis. 

In  the  Manatee,  a  large  otocrane  is  also  smoothly  excavated  in 
the  mastoid,  squamosal,  and  exoccipital  bones,  to  which  the 
petrosal  closely  fits  without  coalescence,  its  p<^terior  surface  ap- 
pearing in  the  space  left  between  the  mastoid,  super-  and  exoc- 
cipitala.  The  basi-sphenoid  coalesces  with  the  alisphenoids,  prior 
to  confluence  with  the  basioccipita!  and  prcsphenoid :  the  latter 
eiinilarly  coalesces  ^vith  the  orbitosphenoids,  and  is  continued. 
Kite  a  rostrum,  into  the  vomerine  fissure.  I  find  no  distinct  nasals 
anterior  to  the  frontal  suture  in  the  new-born  Manatee;  nor 
other  representatives  of  them  than  the  small  amygdaloid  bones, 
fig.  239,  13,  IS,  articulated  to  the  frontals  at  the  fwisterior  angles 
of  the  nasal  aperture:  this  is  large,  suhrhomboid,  horizontal. 
The  wide  antorbital  foramen  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  maxil- 
lary, ib.  26.  The  suborbital  plate  of  the  malar  rests  upon  the 
platibrm  extending  horizontally  outward  from  abtive  the  anterior 
molars,  and  extends  the  floor  of  the  orbit  an  inch  beyond  the 
roof,  the  eyeball  resting  upon  the  concavity  of  the  malar,  as  on  a 
ahelf.  The  zygoma,  ib.  27,  L<  unusually  massive.  The  premaxil- 
lariefl,  ib.  2-2,  in  the  young  Manatee,  show  a  pair  of  alveoli  for 
abortive  incisors :  a  similar  pair  impresses  the  fore  part  of  the 
mandibular  symphysis,  and  a  slight  groove  extends  downward 
from  each.  The  symphysis  is  deeply  hollowed  out  behind.  The 
coronoid  is  produced  obliquely  upward  and  forward:  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  is  not  marked. 

The  ossified  parts  of  the  hyoid  arch  are  the  Via^ihyal,  fig.  294, 4i, 
stylohyals,  3»,  and  the  thynihyals,  43  :  the  ceratohyal,  40,  is  carti- 
laginous :  the  arch  is  suspended  to  the  angles  between  the  mastoid 
and  paroccipital. 

C.  Bones  of  the  Limbs. — These  are  limited  to  the  pectoral  pair, 
and  their  sup|>orting  arch  is  reduced  to  the  scapula,  with  a  short 
coracoid  as  a  tuberous  process.  The  soajtula,  fig.  292,  51,  is  sub- 
longate,  recurve<l,  with  the  convex  anterior  costa  continued  into 
the  base,  with  an  angle  feebly  marked  in  the  Manatee.      The 
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posterior  costa  is  concave,  deepest  in  the  Dugong.  Tlie  onter 
surface  has  a  spine  about  half  the  lenj^h  of  tliC  bone,  marking  off 
a  Ijroswl  prc-spinal,  twin  a  narrow  jHtst-spinal  fossa :  the  i»pine 
is  produced  intu  a  slender  acromion  in  the  Manatee,  not  in  tbe 
Diiijfong. 

Tlie  humerus,  ih.  53,  has  the  normal  mammalian  character, 
though  of  small  »hc,  with  the  head,  tuheroi^itica,  and  deltf»i<i  cre!»i, 
the  twisted  shaft,  the  cpicoudyloid  procesaes  and  intemac4liat£ 
trochlear  articular  surface,  for  synovial  articulation  with  the 
coalesced  proximal  ends  of  radius,  64,  and  uJua,  55.  The  latter 
developes  an  obtuse  olecramm :  the  distal  ends  of  the  antibrachitl 
bones  are  extensively  united  and  ultimately  by  bone.  In  the 
Manatee  there  arc  six  carpals,  three  in  each  row  :  the  outennwt 
and  largest  rejn-escntA  a  cuneo-pisifnnu,  and  articulatci^  wilJi  both 
the  ulna  and  the  fiftli  metacarpal.  The  trapezium  and  trapefoidei 
arc  represented  by  one  bone  articidating  with  the  first  and  8CCiOid 
metacarpal :  the  magnum  sup(M>rts  the  third,  and  the  undibnw 
the  fourth  and  part  of  the  fifth  metacarjials.  In  the  DugQ^f 
there  arc  but  three  carpals :  the  scapho-lunar  and  ciineoopisifonB 
in  the  first  row,  56,  and  a  single  transversely  oblong  boDe  tfft^ 
seuting  the  second  row,  but  leaving  the  majc>r  part  of  the  btfc  of 
the  fifth  mctacarjial  to  articulate  ^vith  the  cuneiform.  The  poUex,  i, 
is  represented  by  a  stylifnrm  metacarpal :  tlie  other  digits  kire 
each  three  phalanges;  and  most  of  the  ungual  ones,  in  MatMlWi 
HUpjiort  iiailH.  Alt  the  limb-ix)nes,  like  thoee  of  the  rest  of, 
Hkeleton  in  Sireuia,  are  soliiL 

The  herbivorous  Sirmia  have  not  to  move  far  from 
favourite  localities  for  food  ;  they  contrast,  in  that  respect, 
the  Cffareu  that  pursue  a  living  prey  :  hence  tlie  difference  in  the 
speeiHc  gravity  of  the  Ikjucs,  which  in  Sireuia  is  such  as  to  re* 
(piire  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  reach  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  breathing,  but  ejiables  them  to  browse,  at  ease,  the 
vegetation  clothing  the  bottoms  of  their  seas,  estuaries,  or  riTen. 
The  niassiveness  of  the  zygomatic  arches  in  the  skull  omitllrtt 
ginf^ularly  with  the  slcndcrness  of  those  paj-ts  in  Whalat:  Ae 
pterygoid  pnwluctious  otfer  a  similar  diftcrence :  the  estenal 
bouv  nostril  is  as  remarkable  for  expanse  in  Sirenia  mm  for  ooa- 
traction  in  Cetucta.  The  movements  of  the  head  and  jawy,  b 
browsing,  call  for  a  flexibility  of  the  short  neck  in  Sirrnia^  in- 
compatible  with  the  fixatitm  of  that  part  which  prevails  in  nio*t 
Cetarca  :  the  dors«>-lund)ar  vertebra?  are  articulated  liy  true  «▼§»• 
pophyaes,  iu>t  mclapoj>liyses.  The  pleura]Miphyse8  arc  as  remark'- 
able  for  thickness  and  density  in  Hirenia,  as  in  similar-wMd  Crtaem 
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for  slendemess  and  oily  porosity  of  tcxt^irc.  Although  the  bones 
of  the  pectoral  limhs  are  swathed  in  &kiu,  the  fins  project  more 
freely  from  the  trunk,  the  elhow  is  better  marked  ;  the  lim!>-jomta 
are  synovial,  not  gyndesmotic  merely,  as  in  Cetacea ;  and  although 
there  are  clearer  indications  of  the  digits  in  the  fin  of  Sireriiaf 
none  of  the  digits  have  more  than  tliree  phalanges. 

§  186.  Skeleton  of  Prohoscidia. — With  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  cavity  in  the  femur  and  tibia,  a  light  eancello-reticulatc  struc- 
ture occupies  the  centre  of  the  long  bones,  which  have  thick  and 
compact  osseous  walls.   The  skull-bones  are  extensively  pneumatic. 

A.  Vertebral  Column. ^Jn  the  giant  mammal  of  the  land,  as  in 
that  of  the  sea,  the  neck  is  short,  and  through  loss  of  length,  not 
of  number,  of  the  cerWcal  vertebne.  In  the  Indian  Elephant, 
fig.  162,  the  vertebral  formula  is :— 7  cervical,  c,  20  dorsal,  D, 
3  lumbar,  3  sacral,  and  31  caudal.  Anapophyses  are  developed 
from  the  eixteenth  dorsal,  and  articulate  with  metapophyses  from 
the  seventeenth.  The  same  joints  are  superadded  to  the  ordinary 
articular  processes,  as  far  as  the  last  lumbar.  Five  pairs  of  ribs 
directly  join  the  sternum,  which  consists  of  four  hones.  The 
epiphyses  continue  detache<l  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  to 
nearly  full  growth. 

In  a  half-^grown  Elephant,  the  neurapophyses  of  the  atlas  are 
distinct  from  the  hypajK)physis,and  united  to  each  other  above  by 
suture :  the  centrum  is  also  distinct,  hut  attached  to  that  of  the 
axis,  of  which  it  forms  the  '  odontoid  "  process.  The  neurapophyses 
develope  both  upper  and  lower  transverse  processes,  which  circum- 
scribe the  vertebrarterial  foramen.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
neurapophyses  of  the  axis,  which  blend  together  above  and  de- 
velope a  thick  bifurcate  spine  before  coalescing  with  the  centrum. 
The  removal  of  the  terminal  epiphyses  of  the  short  flat  boflies  of 
the  other  cervicals  shows  that  the  uppier  fourth  *)f  the  botly  is 
contributed  by  the  neurapophyses,  the  rest  by  the  centrum.  In 
the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  a  short  and  slender  spine  is  developed 
from  the  summit  of  the  neural  arch.  The  antroverted  costal  part 
of  the  transveree  j>rocess  is  c«»nnatc  with  the  parapophysis,  and 
afterwards  coalesces  with  the  diapophysis.  In  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra,  the  transverse  processes  consist  of  diapophyses  only. 
The  articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the  first  free  or  dorsal  rib  is 
formed,  half  by  the  neurapophysis,  and  half  by  the  centrum.  The 
neural  spine  has  much  increased  in  length,  but  is  slender. 

The  first  dorsal  vertebra  is  remarkable  for  the  strength  as  well 
as  the  height  of  the  nein*al  spine.  The  diapophyses  are  shorter 
and  thicker  than  in  the  neck.     The  surfaces  for  the  first  and 
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second  ribs  meet  at  an  fkcute  margin  below ;  they  are  formed  u 
in  the  precedino;  vertebra.  In  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  tha 
spine  is  still  ini>re  remarkable  for  its  heigiit  and  strength:  thel 
vertebral  body  has  a  greater  antero-posterior  thickness,  but  the 
anterior  and  posterior  eost^l  surfaces  still  meet  below.  A  larger 
proportion  of  these  surfaces  is  contributed  by  the  neurapopby6C«. 
In  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  the  posterior  costal  surfaces,  which 
are  almost  exclusively  formed  by  the  neurapophyses,  are  separated 
by  a  uon-articular  tract  from  the  anterior  ones. 

The  sixteenth  dorsal  vertebra  shows  only  a  single  pair  of  ooBtal 
surfaces,  which  are  wholly  formed  by  the  neura]X)physe8 :  iht 
metaiKHihyses  are  well  develope<l.  In  the  remaining  dorsals  th* 
costal  surfaces  decrease  in  size.  The  first  and  second  riljs  are 
almost  straight,  and  expand  to  join  their  short  sternal  part* :  u 
the  ribs  lengthen, they  preserve  theirslendemes8,and  are  straightrr 
at  their  lower  halves  than  usual :  the  vertebral  third  is  bent,  sub- 
cylindrical,  and  grooved  anteriorly-  The  lumbar  diapophy^cs  are 
short  and  dcjiressed.  The  neural  spines  of  the  dorso-luml>ar 
series  incline  backward,  gradually  decreasing  in  height,  and  ia- 
dicate  nt)  centre  of  inflexion  in  the  capacious  well-ribbed  trunk. 
The  thick  Hides  of  the  three  sacrals  which  join  the  ilia  coDiist  of 
[)lBiirajM)jd»yses  which  coalesce  with  both  centrum  and  lUMml 
arch.  The  neural  spine  subsides  after  the  seventh  or  eigHth 
caufliil :  diapophyses  ccmtinue  to  the  twelfth,  and  zygapophyict , 
to  the  fifteentli :   the  rest  are  reduced  to  the  centrum. 

B.  SkulL — The  cranial  much  exceeds  the  facial  pcutinas*:' 
its  upper  part  forms  an  expanded  dome:  but  a  section*  M  ia 
fig.  296,  shows  that  the  ca%-ity  fi»r  the  brain  occupies  but  a  fmall 
pi'(>l>nrtion  oi'  the  back  part  of  the  dome's  base :  the  rest  bring 
ftinned  by  air-sinuses,  bounded  by  plates  of  bone,  oxtemUng 
between  the  remote  outer  and  inner  '  tables '  in  the  form  of  sinaoitf 
plates  so  disposed  as  to  give  greatest  strength  with  least  nwtenaL 
The  occijiilal  condyles  are  small,  approximate  below,  and  pixjcct 
backward  from  the  upper  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  tfce 
skull.  The  occipital  slopes  as  it  rises  to  curve  forward  to  tl» 
vertex,  and  more  so  in  the  African  than  in  the  Indian  speCMl* 
The  position  of  the  epcnce[phalic  compartment  of  the  creoiua. 
fig.  296,  e,  the  suspension  of  tlie  malar  V)one,  fig.  29.5,  so,  in  t^ 
middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  the  hixe  and  connections  of  Uw! 
premaxillaries,  2ii,  and  their  deep  and  large  alve<di  for  the  stof^ 
pair  of  incisors,  recall  characters  of  Kixlentia.  The  cranial  »utifm 
become  obliterated  ;  but  examination  of  the  skiUl  of  a  very 
young  Elephant  (Indian)  has  enabled  mo  to  give  the  (bUonring 
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details: — The  hasioccipital  is  notcLed  hehind,  and  cantributes 
there  the  lower  emls  of  the  occipital  carnlyles  :  it  increase»  in 
thickuess  as  it  advances  to  form  the  Hat  roug^h  surface  for 
junction  with  tlie  centrum  in  advance  (bnsisjihenoid).  There  is  a 
rough  dejiression  on  each  side  of  the  under  surface  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  '  recti  capitis  autici.'  Tlic  cxoccipitals  form  small, 
inferiorly  approximate  condyles,  fig.  295,  2,  have  no  prccondyloid 
foramina,  and  do  not  devclope  paroccipital  processes  :  they  ujcet 
above  to  complete  the  foramen  magnum.  The  su]«eroccipital  is 
much  expanded,  and  supports  two  supjilementary  bones  (inter- 
parietals): it  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  insertion  of  the  liga- 
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mentum  nuc!ia\  The  hasisphenoid  has  coalesced  with  the  ali- 
sphenoids,  which  arc  separated  from  their  neural  spine  {pariet- 
als,  7)  by  the  intercalated  squamosals,  (f.  The  pterygoid  processes 
are  lonj^,  much  expanded  and  excavated  anteriorly,  and  are  per- 
forated at  their  base.  The  alisjdienoids  are  |»erforat.ed  by  a  wide 
*  foramen  ovale/  The  basisphenoid  when  united  with  the  pre- 
gphenoid  receives  air  into  the  colls  with  which  the  bone,  as  it 
acquires  vertical  extent,  is  excavated.  Tlie  vomer  retains  ita 
character  as  a  vertical  plate,  fig.  296,  13,  The  orbitosphenoida 
have  c<»alesced  with  each  other  at  their  liase.  and  also  with  the 
prefrontals  (laminiB  niedisc  fethmoidoi):  they  are  perfnrate<1  by  the 
optic  foramina,  and  notched  posteriorly  for  tlie  foramen  rotunduin. 
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The  portions  of  the  olfactory  capsule  closing  the  anterior  ori&ee 
of  the  cranial  cavity  form  extensive  *  cribriform '  plates.  The 
frontal,  fig.  295,  li,  is  excessively  expanded  by  the  air-ceUe,  % 
296 ;  itfi  hind  border  is  convex,  its  front  one  concave,  mod  ex- 
tended outward  to  form  the  superorbit-al  ridge.  The  nasals,  li, 
are  short,  triangular,  and  ])neuinatic:  they  ultimately  coalesce 
with  the  frontals.  The  mastoid  is  confluent  with  tJie  squamonl, 
and,  bending  forward  to  near  the  back  part  of  the  zygomatic  pm- 
cess,  circumscribes  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus.  The  tymiJawif 
complete?!  the  inner  part  of  the  meatu«,  contributes  to  the  baci 
part  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  expands  into  a  broad  horizotitaJ 
plate  supporting  the  large  ear-drum :  it  early  eoalesees  with  tie 
petrosal.     TIte  apex  of  this  bone  is  grooved  by  the  ento-can'Od. 

The  epencephalic  compartment  of  tlie  cerebral  cavity,  fig. 
296,  e,  as  in  Lissencephalaf  is  wholly  behind  the  proa-  and  IM»> 
encephalic  ones :  the  rhinencephalic  compartment  is  well  <fefiiwl 
The  '  sella '  has  slightly-marked  clinoid  proceflses.  Tbe  orbit> 
are  continiitms  with  the  large  temporal  fossae.  The  palatiacf 
form  the  |>«»stcrior  half  of  the  intermolar  part  of  the  roof  of  tlif 
mouth,  and  boimd  the  hinder  nostril ;  they  soon  coalesce  witli  tli; 
pterygoid;*  ami  maxillarics,  2i  :  these  are  remarkable  for  the  Urcf 
prtjjKjrtional  size  of  their  alveolar  part,  in  advance  of  which  li>f 
bono  extends  upward  to  be  wedged  between  the  frontal  and  |*rr- 
maxillary,  tlnwnward  and  forward  to  strengthen  the  socket  of 
tusk,  and  hackwanl  t«>  form  the  anterior  jiier  of  the  rygti 
arch  and  the  lower  purl  of  the  nrbit.  The  maxillary  is 
by  a  large  autorbital  foramen.  The  premaxillary.  fig*. 
295,  32,  mainly  consists  of  the  part  whicli  lodges  the  base  of  the 
great  tusk  :  but  its  ascending  i>ortion  reaches  the  frontal,  ii.and 
excludes,  a.s  iti  Rodents,  the  maxillary  from  the  nasal  :  tJie  alveoitf 
part  is  groovcil  mesially  by  the  long  incisive  canal.  Uoth  maxil* 
Iftiy  and  premaxillary  are  pneumatic,  fig.  296,  The  mandibU', 
fig.  295,  i,  is  s»bnrt,  the  a-scending  being  as  extensive  as  the 
horizontal  ramus,  and  being  also  excavated  fi»r  the  formatiirc 
alvcrilus  of  the  succeeding  molar.  The  condyle  is  small,  convex, 
rising  abmc  the  coronoid  pr<Kes8,  wliich  is  low  and  projccu 
olili(|ucly  forward.  The  dental  canal  is  wide  in  reference  to  thr 
unceasing  sujjply  of  material  for  the  growth  of  the  great  moUrr. 
The  symphysis  is  short,  small.  |xunted :  in  some  extinct'Probo*' 
cidians  it  was  cxruviifed  fi>r  the  alve<di  of  a  pair  of  tusks  ;  aad  ta 
one  aberrant  fonu  {DnnntUrrtum)  the  symphysial  t\tsk-beftrin|r 
part  of  the  mandible  was  enlarged,  lengthenetl,  and  deflected. 

The  btmy  nostril,  furmcd  by  the  nasals  an<l  prei 


OP 


and  ekrated  in  poextioii.     Tlie 


small,  transversely  sub-bflobed* 

rhinal  cavity  expands  as  it  extends  bftckward  to  be  dialed  by 

tlie  vomerine  septxim.  fig.  296,  IS. 


to 
Tbe  iwfigfinr 
slightly-curveil  lamina;,  one  on  eidi  aide  tbe  knver 
*  lamina  perpendicularis,'  wbere  b  tbe^Krtnre 
singularly  extensive  pneumatic  stractore  of  tbe  aknlL 
mal  is  a  i^mall  protuberant  imperforate  boD^  Mrvvi^  cbiuMf  Id 
give  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  *'  orbie«!a»  palpebraram.' 

From  the  middle  of  the  stylohyal  a  slender  pointed  proceaB  is 
sent  off  at  an  acute  angle.  There  ia  no  bonj  ccratobymL  Tbe 
baiiihyal  is  tnuisven^ely  extended  :  and  artienlatew  st  CAcb  tnd  to 
a  gristly  epibyal,  and  a  long  bony  thyrobjaL  Tbe  base  of  tbe 
8ta|>c3  is  an  «)Tal  convex  plate,  witb  a  margmal  groove:  one  cms 
ie>  tliinner  tliau  the  other,  and  it  is  Tery  slender. 
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§  C.  Bones  of  the  Limbx. — The  scapula  of  the  elephant,  figs. 
162,  297,  51,  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Megatherioids,  fig. 
279,  51,  in  the  proportion  of  breadth  to  length  (dorso-humeral 
diameter):  but  the  margin  answering  to  the  'inferior  costa'  of 
anthropotomy,  instead  of  being  the  longest,  as  in  the  Megathere, 
is  the  shortest :  it  is  very  concave  :  the  '  base  *  ia  convex  or  bent 
at  almost  a  right  angle :  a  thick  epiphygis  is  attached  to  its 
border :  the  spine  extends  into  a  short  [jointed  acromion,  and,  as 
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in  some  Rodents,  sends  dovra  a  process :  the  coracoid  is  a  mere 
tubemsity :  the  glenoid  cavity  is  shallow,  tvnce  as  long  as  bruad : 
it  looks  downward,  the  scapula  rising  vertically  aboTe  tbe  Im- 
merus. 

The  humerus^  ib.  53,  has  the  great  tuberosity  extended  antcro- 
posteriorly,  and  rising  above  the  sessile  hemispheric  head  of  tiie 
bone :  the  deltoid  ridge  descends  below  the  middle  of  the  bone: 
the  occipital  groove  is  deep  :  the  ectocondylar  ridge  rises  straiglit 
for  one-third  the  length  of  the  humerus,  and  forms  a  low  anj^ 
before  sulisiding  u|><>n  the  shaft.  The  distal  articular  surface  is 
a  siini)lc  sihaliow  trochlea-  The  proximal  epiphysis  is  in  tmo 
parts,  one  cajipiug  the  head,  the  other  the  great  tuberosity  :  tic 
distal  epiphysis  is  single.  The  centre  of  the  shaft  is  almost 
wholly  occupied  by  a  delicate  cancello-reticulate  structure. 

The  antibrachial  bones  are  di.«tinct  and  cross  obliquely,  the  ra- 
ilius  passing  in  front  of  the  ubin  to  the  inner  side  of  the  carpait 
lis  in  tiic  Mcgathcre :  but  the  prone  position  of  the  fore  fool 
cannot  here  be  changed  ;  for  the  head  of  the  radius,  fig.  297,  M, 
is  wedged  between  two  processes  of  the  ulna,  ib.  64,  and  the  ex- 
panded distal  half  has  a  rough  ligamentary  union  with  that  booBi 
The  proximal  articulation  with  the  humerus  is  transversely  doo- 
gate,  partly  convex  and  partly  concave.  The  ulna  is  the  ]ar;ger 
bone ;  its  olecranon  is  thick  and  convex  :  the  proximal  e]it[ihTW 
covers  only  this  process :  tlie  distal  one  fonns  the  articalatiaB 
for  b<]th  radius  and  carpus.  This  segment  includes  a  small  act- 
phoid,  fig.  2!>7,  s,  n  larger  lunare,  /,  cunciforrae,  r,  and  pisifoinM, 
with  the  usual  four  bones  of  tlie  distal  row.  In  the  scaphniit 
the  small  surface  for  the  radius  is  remote  from  that  which  joixn 
the  trapczivim,  t,  and  trapezoides,  d.  The  single  surface  of  ths 
pisiforme  has  two  facets,  the  smaller  of  which  joins  the  vitoM. 
The  trapezium  extends  along  half  the  metacarpal  of  the  index. 
The  phalanges,  two  in  the  first  and  three  in  each  of  the  other 
four  digit?;,  arc  bri>ad  and  .short,  csjM?cially  the  last,  which  i« 
firmly  enca>icd  in  the  corresponding  di\'ision  of  the  hoof. 

The  hind  limbs  and  pelvic  arch  present  o])posite  |)ro|M>rt]ons  to 
those  in  the  Megatherioids  :  the  skeleton  of  ihe  extinct  Probos- 
cidian leaf-cater,  fig.  297,  conlnistwS  singularly  in  this  respect 
with  that  of  the  extinct  Megalherioid  one,  fig.  267.  To  botk 
these  giants  among  land  quadrupeds  the  forests  of  tlic  primeval 
world  afittrded  sask'nance  ;  but  their  ways  of  obtaining  it  were 
ditlcront,  and  called  for  prejtondorancc  of  developcmcnt  in  tha 
hind  part  of  the  skeleton  in  the  one,  and  of  the  fore  part  in  the 
other.     The  i>clvis  descends  vertically  at  almost  a  rigbt  angle 
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with  the  trunk,  fig.  162,  62,  the  ilia  forming  with  the  lumbar 
series  an  angle  of  120":  the  ischium  and  pubis  are  short,  aud 
form  a  syniphy^is,  fig-  298,  y,  the  axis  of  which  runs  at  an  angle 
of  100°  with  that  of  the  ilium.  This  bone  arches  out  from  its 
sacraf  joint  almost  trans vei'scly,  the  thick  rough  crista  descending 
with  its  angle,  «,  produced  to  a  level  with  the  acetabulum  :  the 
anterior  or  abdominal  surface  is  concave.  The  ischium,  /',  has 
the    tul)er<»slty,    f,    dii'ected 
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Pelrli  of  the  RIepbut,  front  view. 


dorsad :  the  pubis  shows 
a  pectineal  ridge,  h.  The 
sciatic  notches  arc  widely 
open :  the  obturator  fora- 
mina are  smaller  than  the 
acetabula,  the  planes  of 
which  incline  from  the  per- 
pendicular nljout  70°,  —  a 
faviiurable  position  for  trans- 
mitting the  weight  upon 
the  heads  of  the  femora : 
the,*ie,  as  in  the  Megathere, 
have  no  rounil  ligament,  and 
the  acetaljulum  is  Himplificd 
accordingly.  In  a  young  Elephant  I  have  observed  an  accessory 
peh"ic  ossicle  wedged  between  the  ischium  and  pubis  behind  the 
acetabulum. 

The  great  trochanter  does  not  rise  so  liigh  as  the  head  of  the 
femur :  the  small  one  is  almost  obsolete :  the  po.st-trochanterian 
foesa  is  shallow:  the  shaft,  figs.  If52,  297,  65,  is  straight,  simple, 
and  compressed  from  before  backward-  Tiie  rotiilar  trochlea  is 
subsymmetrical,  occupying  one-third  of  the  breadth  (d"  the  distal 
end :  the  condyles  are  divided  by  a  tleep  popliteal  cavity.  The 
proximal  e|ii[)hysis  cunsists  of  the  part  forming  the  articular  ball 
and  that  forming  the  trochanter.  The  medullary  artery  enters 
the  back  part  of  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft,  and  ascends  to  a 
very  small  medullary  cavity. 

The  tw«i  proximal  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibiay  ib.  66,  are 
transversely  oval,  separated  by  a  conical  pr<iminence :  there  is  a 
large  rough  depression  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  bone :  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  is  triedral,  the  hinder  surface  is  very  concave 
kpqjperiorly.  The  distal  articular  surface  is  semicircular,  convex 
^iic^nd,  and  rising  externally  im  the  shaft  to  give  articulation  to 
the  fibula.  The  methdlary  artery  passes  transversely  from  the 
back  of  the  shaft  forward  to  a  small  medullary  cavity.     The 
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filtulii,^  67,  retains  its  distinctness  from  end  to  end  in  the  ProlK» 
cidian  Ungulates.  The  patella,  66',  is  slightly  convex  Ien<jlhin«e, 
and  concave  transvci'sely  at  its  articular  surface.  The  lw>ne9  (i 
tlie  foot  are  described  at  p.  309,  fig.  193. 

§187.  Skeleton  of  Perissodacty la. — A.  Vertebral  Column^  All 
the  existing,  and  so  far  as  is  known  the  extinct,  species  of  tlw 
ortler  have  more  than  nineteen  dorstK-lumbar  vertcbrjc.  Tke 
Tapir  (  7Vi;«>f/A'  americamis,  Hg.  299)  has  7  cer\ical,  18  dorsal, 
5  lumltar,  6  sacral,  and  13  caudal  vertebra;.  The  pleurapnphrnal 
part  of  the  transverse  }>rocess  extends  forward  in  the  thin!  cer- 
vical, and  uuderlaps  that  of  the  second :  the  corresjK)nding  i«rt 
of  the  transverse  process  progressively  expands  in  the  succeeding 
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vertebrie  to  the  sixth,  Avhere  it  forms  a  broad  haichet-shapcd  pbtt 
of  Ininc  directed  downward  and  a  little  outward.  In  the  sc%eiiA 
cervical  the  trunsvorse  process  consists  of  a  diapupliysis  onlv,  aid 
is  therefore  imperforate.  In  the  anterior  dorsal  vertcbnr  tke 
base  of  the  neural  arch  is  f)erforated  on  each  side  by  the  tpinal 
nerve.  In  both  these  and  the  cervical  vertebraj  the  fore  part  */ 
the  centrum  is  convex,  the  hind  ]mrt  concave. 

The  neural  spines  gain  rapidly  in  height  to  the  thinl  dorsal,  and 
gradually  shorten  to  the  eleventh ;  after  which,  they  incrcwe  its 
fore-and-aft  extent,  and,  from  slightly  inclining  backward,  b^ 
come  vertical.  Eight  [lairs  of  ribs  directly  join  lljc  stcrnufliv 
which  consists  of  seven  bones,  mth  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  The 
transverse  processes  of  the  last  two  lumbar  and  first  sacml  TCrtebi* 
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are  articulated  to  one  another.  Only  the  firat  two  of  the  anchy- 
losed  sacrals  afford  articular  surfaces  to  the  ilia.  SometimcH  a 
coalesced  caudal  adds  a  seventh  vertebra  to  the  sacrum.  The 
atlas  has  a  recurved  hypapophysis :  its  articular  cups  are  deep : 
the  Itaise  of  the  transverse  process  h  Uv'\ce  |»crforatod  by  the 
vertcl>ral  artery,  the  anterior  hole  f»pening  ujwtn  the  groove 
which  leads  to  the  foramen  in  the  neural  arch  common  to  the 
verteJiral  artery  and  the  first  spinal  nerve. 

In  the  Rhinocerog,  fig.  165,  the  vertebral  formula  is — 7  cer- 
vical c,  19  dorsal  i>,  .3  bnnbar,  4  sacral,  and  22  caudal.  In  the 
atlas,  the  hvpapophysis  devehtpes  a  process  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  anterior  surface.  The  neural  arch  is  perforated  trans- 
versely by  the  vertebral  artery.  In  the  axis  the  centriuu  supports 
a  simple  diapophysis,  inclining  downward  and  backward.  The 
neural  B[nne  is  thick,  short,  tuberculated,  and  divided  by  a  deep 
an<l  broad  jfroovc  into  two;  the  upjier  pari  of  the  spine  is  pro- 
hmged  obliquely  uj)vvard,  giving  the  whole  a  trifid  character. 
The  pleurapcvphyses,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebraj  inclusive,  have  the  form  of  broad  suliquadrate  plates:  in 
the  seventh  the  diapophysts  only  is  dcvclnpeil,  and  the  transverse 
process  Is  consequently  itnpcrforate.  The  spine  of  tJiis  vertebra 
suddenly  acquires  great  increase  of  length,  which  continues  more 
gradually  to  the  second  and  third  dorsals,  beyond  which  the 
Bpines  shorten,  but  gain  in  antero-iKisterior  extent  to  the  eleventh 
dorsal,  beyond  which  they  contiuue  of  the  same  size,  shape,  and 
inclination  to  the  lumbar  region.  A  nietapophysls  rises  in  the 
fourth  dorsal  from  the  back  of  the  iliapophysis,  fnmi  which  it 
becomes  distinct  in  the  sixteenth  dorsal.  The  diapophysis,  which 
gradually  subsides  in  the  dorsal,  reappears  suddenly  in  the  first 
lumbar:  it  becomes  shorter  in  the  second;  and  still  more  so  in 
the  third,  in  which  it  is  very  broad.  The  lower  edge  of  the  dia- 
pujibysis  of  the  second  lumbar  articulates  with  the  u[»per  edge  of 
the  diap(»physis  of  the  third,  and  the  third  articulates  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  first  vertebra  of  the  sacrum.  The  inetapt»physc.s 
are  distinct,  and  are  situated  on  the  anterior  zygapophyses  iu  the 
first  two  lumbars :  iu  the  last  they  have  become  rudimcntal,  and 
almost  obs(deto.  The  ceutrum  is  strongly  convex  anteriorly,  and 
concave  hchiud,  in  the  cervical  vertcbrje ;  the  dorsals  are  opia- 
thocoilian  in  a  less  degree. 

The  ribs  are  slender  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  more 
curved  than  in  the  Elephant.  In  the  first  rib  the  tubercle  is 
large,  witli  a  corresponding  articular  surface:  both  this  and  the 
second  arc  almost  straight,  become  expanded  distally,  and  have  no 
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in  tJie  fifth  and  sixth,  after  which  they  grailually  shorten  to  thf 
thirteenth,  and  continue  of  the  same  length  to  the  last  lumbar. 
The  metajHiphysis.  oommencing  as  a  tuberosity  above  the  dia|K>- 
physis,  passes  gradually  fr(»m  that  part  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
prozygapnphysis,  which  it  finally  attains  in  the  seventeenth  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  ccmtinnes  in  the  same  place  throughout  the  lumbar 
aeries.  There  are  no  anajjojihyses.  The  lumbar  diapophyses  ate 
long,  broad,  and  in  close  juxtapoisititm ;  the  last  presents  an  arti- 
cular concavity  adapted  to  a  corresponding  convexity  on  the  fo», 
part  of  the  diajinphysis  of  the  first  sacral. 

The  cervical  vertebrae,  though  shorter  than  in  MacrauehemiM^ 
are  longer  than  in  other  Perissodactyles,  and  rise  with  an  arch  to 
support  tlie  head  :  the  joints  of  the  centrums  arc  opisthootdiaB. 
In  the  tbird  cervical  the  pleurapophysis  is  develope<l  below  IIm 
arterial  canal»  aud  extends  fttrttard,  outward,  and  doimwarl 
The  neural  spine,  w,  has  sidjsided  to  a  h»w  rough  ridge.  The 
bypaiioj)}iysial  ridge  and  tubercle,  o,  are  well  marked,  as  are  ahro 
the  anterior  convexity  and  |K>stcrior  concavity  of  the  cen 
The  inner  surface  of  each  neurapophysis  is  |iierced  by  a 
canal  in  the  sanic  place  and  directtou  as  that  which  tranamha  t)K 
vertebral  artery  in  Macranchettia-,  but  the  artery  trAVCESM  the 
base  of  the  transverse  process  in  the  Horse,  as  in  inoet  odicr 
mammals.  In  the  axis  the  neural  spine,  A,  is  a  strong  hut  low 
rugged  ridge,  which  bifnreatcs  jwstericu'Iy.  and  subsides  upon  the 
zygaiMiphyaes.  The  diajM)physes  are  short  and  triangubir,  mA 
their  bases  perforated  by  the  vertebral  artery.  A  strong  ridgt 
on  the  under  part  of  the  centrum  leads  to  the  hypa|)ophysis,  k. 
The  jRisterior  articular  surface  of  the  centrum  is  deeply  exca- 
vated. In  tbe  atlas,  c,  the  anterior  articular  cavities  do  not  flMd 
below :  the  diupophysial  ridges,  a,  bend  down,  forming  lai^  oaih 
cavities:  the  vertebral  artery  twice  jiierces  their  base»  wluch  is 
also  traverse<l  by  a  canal  loading  t<»  the  neural  canal,  antcri<vr  to 
which  the  ncnrul  arch  is  j)eribrated  on  each  side.  The  hypapo- 
physis  developes  a  strong  tubercle. 

In  the  skeleton  of  a  Quagga  {^Eqntis  Qnafjga)  I  have  ol 
ItJ  dorsal,  6  lumbar,  d  sacral,  and  18  caudal  vertebnc;   in 
a  Zebra  {Et/uiis  Zebra\  18  dorsal,  6  lumbar,  5  sacrml,  and 
caudals;  whilst  In  the  skeleton  uf  an  Ass  {^Kfjuus  A*itintyt 
were  18  dorsal,  5  lumbar,  5  sacral,  and  17  caudal  vertebnc. 
sixth  luml>ar,  lig.  291),  /*,  becomes  the  first  sacnd  by  coah*j«ccnoc- 

B.  S/tuff. —  Some  conuiion  eharacters  of  this  part  of  the  i»kclet 
in  Perissodactyles  arc  given  at  pp.  283,  284.  In  the  Malay 
Tapir  {Tapirus  inilicus)^  tho  pai-occipitals  are  compressed  an4 
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iUghtly  incurved :  they  are  strengtliaied  by  a  loi^  post^jmpamc 
process,  developed  from  the  Bquamosal  and  articulated  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  base  of  the  parocdpital,  so  as  to  circumscribe  a  space 
Dccupied  by  the  true  mastoid  which  is  oonflnent  with  the  petrosaL 
One  or  two  vacuities  are  left  in  this  space  for  the  exit  of  veins. 
The  post-glenoid  process  is  much  developed.  The  base  of  the 
pterygoid  process  is  perforated  lengthwise  by  the  ectocarotid ;  the 
ftpex  is  slightly  recurved,  and  unites  with  the  palatine  by  a 
squamous  suture.  The  en- 
topterygoids  are  thin,  small,  ^* 

curved  lamellae  applied  to 
the  inner  side  of  tiie  base 
af  the  pterygoid  processes, 
and  uniting  with  each  other 
below,  and  clear  of,  the  pre- 
sphenoid.  The  major  part 
of  the  palatine  enters  into 

the  formation  of  the  Luge  skmi of  A»eri«niv*ir. 

oblique  hinder  aperture  of 

the  nasal  passages :  the  smaller  anterior  division  completes  the  bony 
palate  which  terminates  behind  between  the  first  and  second  true 
molar.  The  lacrymal  canal  commences  by  two  distinct  orifices. 
The  bases  of  the  nasal  bones  are  deeply  grooved,  and  articulate  with 
the  frontals  parallel  with  the  back  part  of  the  orbit.  There  is  no 
superorbital  foramen  or  canaL  The  premaxillaries  terminate 
behind  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  elevated  nasals.  In 
the  American  Tapir  (Tapirus  Americanus),  fig.  301,  the  super- 
occipital  is  narrower  and  more  deeply  excavated  than  in  the 
Malayan  Tapir:  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  petromastoid  is 
visible  between  the  exoccipital  and  squamosal,  ff :  the  frontals,  ii, 
are  less  expanded  and  less  elevated  above  the  nasals,  15.  The 
petromastoids  fit,  but  not  closely,  the  vacuities  on  each  side  the 
basioccipitaL  In  the  cranial  cavity  the  rhinencephalic  fossa  is 
well  defined. 

In  the  (Sumatran)  Rhinoceros,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
palatine  bones  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  bony  palate  than 
in  the  Tapir;  they  chiefly  form  the  sides  of  the  hinder  nasal 
aperture,  the  anterior  boundary  of  which  is  opposite  the  first  true 
moUrs.  The  pterygoid  processes  are  perforated  at  their  base, 
loQgthwise,  by  the  ectocarotid  arteries.  The  nasofrontal  suture 
is  in  advance  of  the  orbits.  The  postglenoid  process  is  long, 
subtrihedal,  and  obtuse:  the  post-tympanic  process  takes  the 
place  of  the  mastoid  and  is  here  a  strong  quadrate   proc^ut 
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applied  to  the  base  of  the  paroccipitAL      Tlie  orbits  are  vciyl 
obscurely   marked   off  from    the   temporal   fossae:    there   b  naj 
postorbitai  process.      The    lacnonal    canal   commences    bj  two! 
apertures  defended  by  a  rough   protuberance  of  the  lacrvmai 
bone.     There  ia  a  well-deveUiped  pit  for  the  origin  of  the  in- 
ferior oblique.      The  premaxillaries  are  small  and   do  not  join 
the   nasals.       The   air-sinuses  extend  from   the  frontals  to  the  A 
8upei*occipital  ridge.  ™ 

In  the  Indian  Rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  IndictUy  fig.  302),  the 
bones,  a,  7,  11,  ifi,  forming  the  expanded  neural  spines  of  tke 

302  cranial    vertebrae,     are   to  ^ 

curved,  that  the  smnmit  <if  S 
the  suj>croccipital,  s,  ami 
the  centre  of  the  nasals,  n, 
form  the  two  pillars  frnm 
which  are  gus{»endcd  the 
parietals,  7,  and  frontal^  11, 
forming  an  inverted  arth. 
The  highest  part  of  the! 
nasals  shows  the  rough  Art*  * 
tcncd  surface  for  the  attaeb' 
ment  of  the  horn:  froo 
which  part  they  curre 
downward,  ending  pointedly.  The  premaxillaries,  22,  are  onaH, 
support  a  pair  of  incisors,  articulate  with  each  other  and  Ae 
maxillarics,  and  terminate  remotely  from  the  nasals.  lo  tJw 
African  two-horned  Rhinoceroses,  the  premaxillaries  are  afaiMil 
obsolete,  and  usually  edentulous  in  the  adult. 

In  certain  extinct  Rhinoceroses  the  septum  narium  was  partially 
(lih,  iepffirhhtits)  '  or  wholly  (Rh.  tt'rhorrhinns)  ossifietL  The  arti- 
culation l.>etween  the  hasi-and  pre-<«phenoids  long  remains.  Tbtf* 
is  no  interparietal.  The  entoptcrygt>id  swells  into  a  tuberoatv, 
and  overlaps  the  palato-pterygoid  suture. 

In  the  Hfjrax   the  elements  of  the  occipital  bono  are  lat«  in 
coalescing.     1  have  seen  an  interparictnl  wedged  into  the  bade 
part  of  the  sagittal  suture,  and  abo  the  upper  half  of  the 
occipital    detached  from   the   rest.      The    ascending 
the    malar    articulates    with    the    p«istorbital    process  wfaidi 
fc)rmed  liy  both  the  jjarietal  and  frontal  bones.     The  trmpaaietj 
which  forms  the  bulla  ossea  at  the  basis  cranii.  has  not  coaloscfd 
with  the  petrosal.     The  hinder  halves  of  the  palatines  enter  iBto 
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the  fonnation  of  the  paIato-narc&  Tbe  laciTinal  emnal  GOOBinenceB 
by  one  or  two  foramiiia,  defended  by  a  proecM*  The  noAziUarj 
forms  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  as  in  tfie  Rhinoccrrw  and  Tapir ;  hat 
the  premaxillaries  join  the  nasals.  The  lower  jaw,  r,  is  remark- 
able for  the  backward  expanse  of  the  adoending  ranma.  The 
coronoid  process  is  perforated  lengthwise  at  tts  base. 

If  the  equine  skull,  fig.  303;^  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
fihinoceros,  the  basioccipital  will  be  seen  to  be  narrower  and 
more  convex.  The  mastoid,  s,  intervenes,  as  a  tuberous  process, 
between  the  post-^tjinpanic  and  parocci|ntal  processes,  clearly 
indicating  the  tme  natiure  of  the  poet-tympamc  in  the  Rhino- 
oeraa;  the  Tapir  tkmn  an  intermediate  condition  of  the  mastoid 


Skull  at  Bon*,  XrMi  CdloAw. 

between  the  Rhinoceros  and  Horse.  The  latter  differs  from  both 
the  Tapir  and  Rhinoceros  in  the  outward  production  of  the  roof 
of  the  orbit  and  the  completion  of  the  bony  frame  of  that  cavity 
bdiind  by  the  junction  of  the  postorbital  process,  i,  2,  c,  with  the 
zygoma,  r:  £quus  resembles  JMacrauchenia  in  this  particular. 
The  temporal  fossa,  7,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
skull  :  the  base  of  the  postorbital  process  is  perforated  by  a 
superorbital  foramen,  6 :  the  lacrymal  canal  begins  by  a  single 
foramen.  The  premaxillaries,  22,  extend  to  the  nasals,  15,  and  shut 
out  the  maxillaries,  21,  from  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  nostrils. 
The  chief  marks  of  affinity  to  other  Perissodactyles  are  seen  in 
the  sha^ie,  size,  and  formation  of  the  posterior  aperture  of  the 
Aostrils,  the  major  part  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  palatine  bones, 
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of  which  only  a  small  portion  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
bony  palate,  which  terminates  behind  opposite  the  interspace 
between  the  penxiltiraate  and  last  molars.  A  narrow  groove 
dividea  the  palato-pterygoid  process  from  the  socket  of  the  lapt 
molar,  as  in  the  Tapir  and  Khinttceros.  The  pterygoid  pri>ceei 
has  but  little    antero-postcrior    extent:    its   base   is    perforated 

by  the  ectocarotid.  The  tOr- 
toptervgoids  are  thin  plates 
applied  like  splints  over  the  in- 
uer  side  of  the  sqnamouB  satitrc 
between  the  pterygoid  processes 
of  the  palatines  and  ali>phenoidt. 
The  pfistglenoid  process  is  Urn 
developed  than  in  the  Tapir. 
The  Eustnchian  prooeos  of  the 
petrn-tympajijc  is  long  and 
styliftirm.  There  is  an  ante- 
rior condyloid  foramen,  and  > 
wide '  fissura  lju?era.'  The  brodl 
and  convex  bases  of  the  nasals, 
fig.  304,  8, 8,  articulate  with  ^■ 
frontals,  f,  a  little  behind  th« 
anterior  boundary  of  the  orbits. 
The  space  between  the  indson 
and  molars  is  of  greater  extent 
than  in  the  Tapir,  fig.  301 :  ■ 
long  diastema  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  Ilor&e,  and, 
although  it  allows  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bit,  that  applicalii>n 
depends  rather  upon  tl»e  gencnl 
nature  of  the  Horse,  and  IM 
consequent  susceptibility  to  hi 
broken  in,  than  u[H>n  a  particn- 
lar  structure  which  it  pcmacawi 
in  common  with  many  oditf 
Herbivora.  The  air-cells  do  not  extend  farther  back  than  Ac 
fore  part  of  the  frontals  above  tlie  cranial  ca\'ity,  and  of  the 
bttsisphenoid  beneath.  Ossification  extends  into  the  base  of  the 
tentorium  and  its  continuation  into  the  falx.  The  upper  booodar}' 
of  the  rhjnencephalic  fossa  is  much  dexeloped. 

There  is  a  foramen,  fig.  303,  9,  in  the  premaxillary  suture. 
3  jtygoma,  fig,  303,  r,  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  sqaamoMl,  *. 
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The  malar  extends  upon  the  face,  beneath  the  laci-ymal,  in 
atlvance  of  the  nrhjt.  The  ascending  ramus  of  the  mandible  has 
a  convex  hind  border  curving  from  the  condyle,  20,  to  bencatli 
the  last  alveolus,  where  it  ends  by  a  slight  projection  bclow^tlie 
inferior  border  of  the  h<»rixontal  ramus.  The  coronoid  process, 
19,  is  long,  narrow,  and  recurved. 
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The  stylohyals,  finr.  30.'>,  sL  fiy  lon^  and  rib-like,  articulate  by  a 
rounded  '  head  '  to  the  petromastoid  ;  exiiauding  beyond  this, 
to  form  a  sort  of  *  tubercle,*  and  contLuued,  slightly  contracting,  to 
the  short  epihyal,  e^  p,  h  ;  by  means  of  wliich  they  articulate 
with  the  cerat<thyals,  c,  h ;  which  unite  with  the  basihyal,  i,  A, 
where  this  is  joined  to  the  thyrohyals,  A,  h.  The  basihyal 
suppc»rts  a  glossohyal,  g,  h.  The  homology  of  the  thyrohyals 
with  the  ceralobrauchials  in  Fishes  and  Batrachia  is  illustrated 
by  the  figures  B,  h  A,  introduced  (reversed)  in  the  same  cut. 
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C-  Boneg  of  thf  Limb*. — These  are  chiefly  modified  in  their 
prnportions  i\ith  reference  to  degree  of  swil'tnesi*  of  course  in  the 
ditterent  species :  which  have  diverged,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
old  tertiary  type  as  exemplified  by  the  Palteothere,  in  two  di- 
rections, the  extremes  of  which  are  now  shown  in  the  Kiiinocenie, 
fig.  165,  and  the  Horse,  fig.  300.  The  segments  farthest  from 
the  trunk  are  the  scats  of  chief  variety,  and  here  the  eloni^atiMl 
and  attenuation  of  the  bone  is  attended  with  suppression  of  ccr 
of  the  digits. 

The  scapula  is  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  most 
the  Horse,  fig.  300,  5i  :  the  anterior  angle  is  largely  rounded  off: 
the  spine  developes  no  acromion,  but  gradually  subsides  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  neck  of  the  scapula :  it  is  situated  nearer  the  hind 
border  in  the  Tapir  (fig,  299,  si),  nearer  the  front  border  in  the 
Horse,  with  concomitant  differences  in  the  areas  of  the  siipra-oixl 
infra-spinal  fossae  :  in  the  Uhinoceros  it  equally  bisects  the  blade- 
bone,  and  is  most  prominent  at  its  upper  tliird.  The  coraocnd  u 
a  mere  tuberosity  in  all.  The  front  bt)rder  or  *  cost*/  in  (hs 
Tapir,  has  a  wide  and  deep  notch.  Macrauckenia  difTen  most 
from  other  Perissndactyles  in  the  continuation  of  the  spioc,  with- 
out loss  of  height,  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  above  which  it  fanu 
a  slightly  produced  angle  and  is  perforated. 

In  the  Rhinoceros,  fig.  165,  the  humenia  is  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  the  tuberosities  and  deltoid  ridge,  and  for  the  smooth 
basal  surfaces  between  the  tuberosities  and  on  the  outside  of  Ike 
external  one.  The  medullary  artery  enters  the  back  part  of  tbc 
bone,  and  proceeds  obliquely  forward  and  downward.  In  tiie 
radius,  the  surface  for  the  ulna  extends  along  the  back  }iart  of 
the  ridge  bounding  that  for  the  humerus.  The  two  antibrachijl 
bones  interlock  at  their  distal  ends  by  reciprocally  adapted  cavi- 
ties and  tuberosities.  The  usual  eight  bones  are  present  in  the 
carpus  :  but  the  trapcjcium  does  not  support  a  digit,  and  the  unci- 
fomic  is  small  and  has  only  the  digit  answering  to  the  fourth : 
this,  with  the  mcdius  and  index,  being  alone  developed  in  the 
Rhinoceros.  The  ilia  are  massive,  short,  and  less  expanded  thaii 
in  the  Elejihant,  subvertical  in  position,  concave  anteriorly, 
also  behind  in  the  transverse  direction.  The  terminal 
the  rough  thick  crest  is  bifurcate.  The  ischia  are  reladi 
longer  than  in  the  Eloj>hant,  with  thick  outwardly-beot  tiihciroai 
tics.  The  ischio-jmbic  symphysis  is  prominent.  The  lumbo- 
iliac  angle  is  125". 

The  head  of  the  femur  m  impressed  by  a  deep  semiounenlar  pit 

^4  margin.     The  tliird  trochanter,  fig.  165^  63,  ia  a  remarkable 
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feature,  from  its  great  size  and  fonvard  curvature.  Ossification 
sometimes  extends  from  the  great  trcKiliaiiter  to  the  third  tro- 
chanter. The  rotular  surface  is  distinct  from  those  on  the  con- 
dyles. The  inner  wall  of  the  trochlear  surface  for  the  patella  is 
tliicker,  more  prominent,  and  is  prolonged  farther  up  the  shaft  of 
the  femur  than  the  outer  wall  is  ;  the  condyles  are  nearly  of  the 
same  length.  The  medullary  canal  commences  at  the  back  part 
in  the  upper  hali'  of  the  shaft,  and  inclines  forward  and  down- 
ward. The  bones  of  the  hind-foot  are  explained  at  p.  309, 
fig.  193. 

In  tlie  Tapir,  the  intercondyloid  part  of  the  humerus,  fig.  299, 
53,  ia  perforated,  as  it  is  likewise  in  the  Hyrax.  I  have  found 
the  radius,  54,  and  ulna,  55,  partially  anchyloscd  at  their  distal 
ends  in  the  Malayan  Tapir,  and  have  observed  their  distal 
epiphyses  to  coalesce  with  each  other  before  uniting  with  their 
respoctive  shafts.  The  carpus  rcscuibles  that  in  Rhinoceros  \  but 
the  unciforme  \s  rather  larger,  and  f'upi)orts  the  metacarpal  of  a 
fifth,  as  well  as  of  a  fourth  digit.  The  first  or  tnipczial  digit  is 
absent,  and  the  one  articulated  to  the  magnum,  answering  to  the 
third,  is  the  largest  and  of  symmetrical  shape,  the  whole  fore-foot 
plaiidy  showing  the  perisscKlactyle  type,  though  \\\xh  four  toes. 
The  little  Hi/rajc  and  an  extinct  hornless  Khinoceros  {Acero- 
thtrium)  have  a  similar  unsynimetrically  tetradactyle  fore-foot. 
That  of  the  Macrttnchenia  was  tndactyle.  The  ex[>andcd  part 
of  the  ilium  of  the  Tapir,  ib.  ea,  is  an  oblong  quath'ate  plate  with 
the  upper  and  hinder  angle  articulating  with  the  sacrum.  The 
eanal  for  the  medullary  artery  of  the  femur,  which  begins  near 
tlie  small  trochanter,  extends  dovraward  to  a  small  medullary 
cavity  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  es ;  which  is  longer  than  that  of 
the  tibia,  66.  The  bones  of  the  hind-foot  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  Rhinoceros,  forming  the  same  number  of  toes :  the  heel- 
bone,  d,  is  more  prominent. 

In  fig.  lyt>,  '  bones  of  the  fore-limb  of  the  Horse,'  the  supra- 
scapular cartilage  is  ossified  and  confluent  with  the  base  of  the 
scapula,  g:  o  \9>  the  infraspinal  fossa,  p  the  supraspinal  fossa,  i  the 
prominent  and  thickened  part  of  the  spine,  h  the  ueck,  ?n  the  an- 
terior border  or  *  costa,'  I  the  posterior  *  costa ; '  the  line  from  »  to 
n  marks  the  base  of  the  scapula  supjxirting  the  suprascapula ;  k  is 
the  coracoid  protuberance.  In  the  liumerus,  a  is  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  b  the  lower  part  of  the  deltoid  ridge  where  the  *  teres 
major '  is  inserted,  e  is  the  great  tuberosity  which  is  grooved  by 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps, /'is  the  '  neck.'  The  proximal  epi[)liysis 
of  the  young  bone  forms  both  the  head  and  the  tuberosity.     At 
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the  distal  cntL  K  raarks  the  trochlear  Rurface  for  tlie  radins,  the 
lore  part  of  which  hone,  n,  passes  into  the  depression  I,  when 
iully  flexed  :  k  is  the  inner  condyle,  i'  the  outer  condyle ;  m  the 
posterior  fossa  for  the  olecranon,  when  the  antibrachiiim  is  ex- 
tended. Tlie  ulna,  represented  hy  its  olecranon,  *,  and  upper 
part  of  the  shaft,  ?i,  coalesces  by  the  latter,  in  aged  Horses,  witi 
the  radius  :  it  presenta  a  small  articular  surface,  /,  for  the  hu- 
merus. The  radius  and  ulna  coalesce  in  Macruiichenia,  The 
equine  carpus  includes,  in  the  proximal  row,  the  scajthoid  v, 
lunare  x,  curieifurme  t/,  and  pisiforme  z,  which  latter  is  large  and 
prominent.  The  oa  raagnuin,  2,  in  the  second  series  of  carpal  booM 
is  reinarkal>le  for  its  |;reat  breadth,  C4>rresp)ndinj]j  to  the  eooc^ 
mous  developemcnt  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  tbe  middle  toe,  4,  s, 
which  forma  the  cliief  part  of  the  foot.  Splint-sha])ed  rudiments 
of  the  metacarpals,  aiiswcrin/r  to  the  second  and  fourth,  6,  of  the 
pentailactyle  foot,  are  articulated  respectively  to  the  trapeaMudes 
and  the  reduced  horaologue  of  the  imciforme,  3.  The  miuoene 
Hipparion  retained  stunted  hoofs  8upporte<l  by  the  second  and 
fourth  digits  of  the  fore-foot,  as  in  the  hind-foot,  fig.  Id4  :  but  all 
modern  and  existing  representatives  of  the  genus  Equus  have  th« 
digital  devclo])emeut  concentrated  on  the  medium :  of  which,  in 
fig.  190,  12-J3  shows  tlie  proximal  phalatix,  called  in  ilippo- 
toniy  the  '  great  pastern';  M-is,  the  middle  phalanx,  called  the 
•small  pastern';  I6,  the  ungual  j^halanx,  called  the  'coffin- 
bone':  11  and  17  are  *  sesamoids,'  the  latter  being  called  the  '  nut- 
bone.' 

The  iliura  of  the  Horse,  fig.  300,  62,  is  longer  and  less  cx- 
ftandetl  8U])erior]y  than  in  the  Tapir ;  but  it  articulates  by  tli« 
civrresponding  [jart  to  the  sacrum,  which  renders  it  hanimcx- 
shaped.  The  femur  is  characterized  by  the  [lartial  <livision  of  the 
great  trochanter,  and,  as  in  other  Perissodactyles,  has  the  third 
trochanter.  The  mc<lullary  artery  enters  the  middle  of  the  shift 
at  \Xa  postero-intcrnal  side,  and  inclines  slightly  upward.  In  t^^ 
195,  a  is  the  shaft,  h  the  '  neck,'  c  the  bead ;  d  </,  the  great  lio- 
chantcr,  of  which  the  upper  division  is  called  *  the  spoke  ;'y  is  dw 
*  third  trochanter,'  p  marks  the  place  of  a  deep  foasa  giving  origiB 
to  the  giustrocnemius  oxtcrnus,  A  is  the  outer  condyle  In  the  dbil* 
s-w  is  the  protuheranee  and  ridge  for  the  rutular  Itganieui,  r  lh« 
articular  head  of  the  bone,  u  the  outer  concavity.  The  distal  cad 
is  excavated  hy  a  deep  *»bljque  double  trochlear  cavity  for  the 
aatragiUus,  5.  The  fibula  is  represented  by  its  head,  I,  aitd  « 
filonder  ntylii'ortii  portion  of  the  shaft,  ending  in  a  point,  at  t. 
0  i«  no  representative  of  the  distal  end>  as  in  Macraucktnm 
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and  the  Ruminants.  The  bones  of  the  foot  are  described  at 
]>.  308,  fig.  193  (Horse). 

The  astragalus  shows  the  extreme  perissodactyle  modification 
by  the  depth  and  obliquity  of  the  superior  trochlea,  and  by  the 
extensive  and  undivided  anterior  suH'ace,  which  is  almost  entirely 
appropriated  by  the  navieulare :  the  ec  toe  unci  forme,  which  is  the 
homotype  of  the  ma^um  in  the  carpus,  is  equally  remarkable  for 
it«  large  size,  since  it  supports  that  metatarsal,  answering  to  the 
middle  one  in  pentadactyle  quadrupeds,  which  constitutes  the 
chief  part  of  the  hind-foot  in  the  Horse. 

§  188.  Skeleton  of  Artiodiicti/Ia, — Some  of  the  common  osteo- 
logical  characters  of  this  order,  mth  the  genera  representing  it, 
are  given  at  pp.  285,  286. 

A.    Vertebral  Column.  —  In  the   Hipj>opotamus,  fig.  306,  the 
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vertebral  formula  is: — 7  cervical,  15  dorsal,  4  lumbar,  6  sacral, 
16  caudal.  The  pleurapojxhysial  parts  of  the  transverse  processea 
of  the  third  to  the  sixth  cervical  inclusive  develope  hatchet- 
shaped  plates,  progressively  increasing  in  size,  which  overlap  each 
other.  The  second  and  third  cervicals  have  bituberculatc  hypa- 
pophyses.  The  transverse  processes  of  all  the  cervicals  are  per- 
forated by  the  vertebral  arteries.  The  neural  spines  elongate 
from  the  third  to  the  seventh  cervical,  c.  Six  pairs  of  ribs 
directly  join  the  sternum,  which  consists  of  five  bones  and  a 
broad  ensiform  cartilage.  A  uietapophysial  ridge  is  developed 
aboTe  the  diapophyses  of  the  eighth  dorsal,  changes  its  jK»sition 
and  shape  with  increase  of  size  in  the  two  succeeding  vcrtebrai, 
in  the  eleventh  projects  forward  from  above  the  prozygapophyaia, 
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and  80  continiies  throughout  the  rest  of  the  dorsal  and  the  luinbir 
series.  There  are  do  anajmphyses,  but  a  broad  plate  U  develofid 
fj'om  the  buck  part  of  each  transverse  process  of  the  last  luinbir, 
which  presents  an  articular  convexity  for  a  corresponding  eoih 
cavity  on  the  fore  part  of  each  transverse  proceas  of  the  first 
eacral  vertebra. 

In  the  Peccari  {Dicotyles),  the  vertebral  formula  is: — 7  eervieil 
14  dorsal,  6  huuliar,  5  sacral,  and  6  caudal.  The  axis  ▼ertefcrt 
has  a  short  ]K)mted  cliapophysis :  the  third  vertebra  has  a  pleurs* 
jMjphyt«ial  lamella  coextensive  with  the  centrum.  The  oont* 
si>ondiu«T  lamella  increases  in  the  fourth,  tlie  fifth,  and  very  rt» 
niurkably  in  the  sixth  cervical,  and  they  overlap  each  utiier. 
The  bony  |»late  l>ctween  tlie  anterior  zygapoj)hyais  and  dispo- 
physis  is  perforated  by  the  spinal  nerve  in  the  last  four  oerrinl 
vertebraj :  the  third  and  fourth  terminate  above  in  a  lar^c 
platform  of  bone  8upi>orted  by  vertical  neura|>ophy8ial  wslU, 
witlutut  a  neural  spine ;  in  the  fiftli  a  neural  spine  is  developed* 
and  the  spine  progressively  increases  in  length  and  indyiei  fti^ 
ward  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervicals.  The  neural  spines «/ 
the  first  and  second  dorsals  are  vertical^  and  as  long  as  tfai 
pleurapophyscs  of  the  same  vertebra?.  The  succeeding  d«irGs) 
spines  {gradually  diminish  in  length  and  incline  backward  lo 
the  twelfth,  which  is  short  and  vertical.  The  metapophyses  ^gin 
to  be  developed  at  the  third  dorsal,  and  increase  in  length  to  iIk 
eleventh,  after  which  they  rise  upon  the  zygapophysea.  T1i« 
neural  arches  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebraj  are  directly  perforated 
by  the  spinal  nerves,  and  tlie  base  of  the  dia]K)physis  is  VMtacsIly 
peri'orated.  The  diajKtphysis  of  the  fourteenth  dorsal  verteln 
liegins  to  show  the  increase  of  size  which  characterizes  the  hmibsr 
scries.  Seven  pairs  of  ribs  directly  articulate  witli  the  stemunt, 
which  consists  of  six  bonca. 

In  the  Hog  (Sits  Scrofii),  the  vertebral  formula  is  -.—-'J  oenrkislt 
Ki  dorsal,  0  lumbar,  4  sacral,  and  23  caudal,  witli  varieties,  tkMbj 
depending   on   the  number  of  moveable  ribs  develo{)od   in 
domestic  breeds.     The  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vortebne  are 
markable  fur  the  great  expanse  of  the  lamclliform,  u>er|a{ 
and  downwardly  (Urected  costal  parts  of  the  transverse  p 
and   the  seventh  cervical  for  the  absence  of  the  pleurapnj 
and  the  sudden  increase  in  the  length  of  the  neural  spine, 
is  far  surpassed   by  the  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsal  rri 
aftfr  which  those  processes  progressively  decrease  in  hmj 
the  liutt  three  dorsals,  where  they  gain  in  antcro-postenur  extent}] 
the  vcrticalitr  nf  the  spine  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  andicatei  ibt 
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centre  of  motion  of  the  trunk.  The  dorsal  ncurapophyscs  are 
directly  perft>rateJ  by  the  spinal  nerves,  and  a  bar  of  bone  con- 
nects the  end  of  the  diapof»hysis  with  the  hind  part  of  the  cen- 
trum, circumscribing  a  vertical  perforation  on  each  side.  The 
metapophysis  commences  as  a  tuberosity  uj>on  tlie  diaiM>physis  of 
the  middle  dorsal  vertebrie,  projects  forward  midway  bctweeu  the 
di-  and  pi"ozyrr-aix«phy8es  in  the  tetith,  passes  upon  the  prozyg- 
apophyses  of  the  eleventh  dorsal,  and  is  continued  in  that  position 
throughout  the  lum'tjar  series.     There  are  no  auai»oi)hyses. 
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In  the  Dromedary,  fig.  307,  and  Camel  ( Camelus  bactrianus), 
the  vertebral  formula  is : — 7  cervical,  12  dorsal,  7  lumbar,  4  sacral, 
and  18  caudal.  Seven  pairs  of  ribs  articulate  directly  with  the 
Btemum,  which  consists  t>f  six  bones,  tlie  last  being  greatly  ex- 
panded  and  protuberant  below,  where  it  supports  the  pectoral 
calloaity  in  the  living  animal.  The  cerrical  region  is  remarkable 
for  its  length  and  flexuosity ;  the  vertebne  are  opisthoccplian, 
but  resemble  those  of  Macrauchenia  in  the  absence  of  the  perfo- 
ration for  the  vertebral  artery  in  the  transverse  process,  with  the 
exception  of  the  atlas  ;  that  artery,  in  the  succeeding  cervicals, 
enters  the  back  part  of  the  neural  canal,  and  perforates  obliquely 
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riie  tore  part  ot'  the  haee  '^f  i^  aenrapiipfaysB.  a»  «aji:«rx  Ex  "at 
If^n^riuiinai  ^acdiia.  li;r.  •»'-'>?-  Tlie  concai.  purr:  jC  soi*  ■^x:jst-:«( 
prr^f^eH:*  is  larze  anil  lameflrriirm  in.  the  oijarck  &)  ^fut-  sxa.  :iEs~r>a^ 
^•irttirirx  izu^Liui've :  in  die  «ev«Lcfa.  it  i»  a  ^>rc  ppjciLCtsnaif* :  3 
,„  diia   cervical  cne   oeizTal   ivC^   t<> 

i^)me»  ci:ii«>u:ni><s£w  T^  ^»ecs:i:- 
paj^ial  mbifnue  \&  •L^TeLcviC  rr.a 
the  liiapt^phj^  ia.  zrte  eLer^  a:::^- 
rii^r  iLicsiI  Tenecnt.  anii  rtta^c^  "v.*^ 
the  rT2api:.paj-'iis  is.  la.-*  r^elxL.  ?•> 

r:TiTTfn<jr  13.   rnn.r    piMStlpI-C.    rr~  r:^r^\rt 

thft  IiimKar  *<irT*».  Th-ip*  an;  n*:-  azu&pt:<piiv<e&  The  s^i=.-.o  :-r- 
ft<»ftf!  Ic  thti  first  iiiir*al  *u«LieiilT  ei^ieeda  ia  length,  that  •:<?  d^  !i?i 
c«^':oaI-  and  increases  in  Length  &>  the  thini  «i:>r«al :  :r».-ta  tiij  j> 
th^  t'Vrlfth  d'-rrsal  the  §nininh3  oc*  the  «pcnes  are  on  alxik:«t  the  sum 
horizijbtal  line,  and  are  expomieii  and  obtoae  aboi-e.  foftainiag 
the  »Ti>^r>tance  of  the  hump  ( Dromedary  i  or  hcunpc^  '.  Camel  > :  tbe 
spines  of  the  lombar  Tertebrae  pn>gres«iTelv  deereaae  in  length 
The  diafy>phv5e»  of  the  last  six  Iimibar  vertebrK  are  very  ki^: 
thr/«e  of  the  last  lombar  do  not  articidate.  in  the  Camtelidm  or  Id 
anv  Rominant.  with  the  sacmm. 

In  the  Llama  ( Anrhmia  \  the  la&t  stemeber  is  not  so  expan<ied 
a-  in  the  Camel :  the  vertebral  tormula  is  the  same :  the  t:*:h 
lumbar  ha.?  the  lar^e-t  spine:  the  cervicals,  Vieside*  ha\'in^  iai- 
jierf'irate  tran-ver-e  ppjcesses,  resemble  tht.>se  i»f  ^laf-nmrk'ni'i 
in  the  flatne>-!  of  the  terminal  articular  surfaces,  and  the  ne\-k  i« 
b;tbittjally  le->«  l>ent  rL>wn  than  in  the  Camels. 

In  the  Musk-<leer  '  Mo^tchti*  moichiferu*},  the  vertebral  foni)uIa 
)^. :  7  cervical,  14  drin^al.  o  luml>ar,  o  sacral,  and  6  caudal.  The 
{itla.n  has  a  hvfjafirjphysis,  but  no  neural  spine.  The  transvor>e 
l>r'»oe!"n  in  a  broa^l  thin  plate  c« ►extensive  with  the  lenfrth  ot"  tho 
vertebra :  it  is  perforated  transversely  from  the  neural  oaiial 
(iiitwanl  to  beneath  its  base,  for  the  exit  of  the  nerve,  and  then 
vi-rliejiliy,  by  the  vertebral  artery,  which  also  j^erfurates  the 
ni-unil  iirr-h.  The  axis  has  a  shaq>  hypaixtphysial  ridjre  exteiuliii;: 
IVoiii  b«'l<nv  the  base  r»f  the  (nluntoitl  pnK*ess  to  beyuml  the  iMi^ti- 
lior  yxirUv't-  of  the  centnnn,  where  it  uudcrlaps  the  next  vertebra. 
A  v-iniilar  rl<l;:e  and  backwanlly  pnKluced  process  are  ileveh>iH"«i 
fnini  I  ho  two  ^uccireilinj^  cervicals,  bcy<»nd  which  the  ridjie  jrra- 
ihitilly  kiib-i«h'rt  to  the  seventh  vertebra.  From  the  thini  t«>  tho 
iMkili  <'iTvi(ul  inclusive,  the  pleura|K>physial  \vaxt  of  the  trausvori-i.' 

'  Kill*.  |j.  'ilH,  nu.  'J2!i,  A.,  figarcd  in  xcv*.  pL  n.  fig.  2,  aI«o  in  xcri,  fig.  344. 
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process  equals  or  exceeds  the  length  of  the  vertebra,  and  those 
parts  are  arrange<l  so  as  to  overlap  each  other.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct, but  less  extensive  diapophjsial  portion  projecting  external 
to  the  vertebrarterial  canal :  this  part  alone  represents  the  trans- 
Ycrse  process  in  the  seventh  cervical.  The  spines  of  the  third 
and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae  are  vertical,  those  of  the  inter- 
mediate ones  incline  forward.  The  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsal 
Tertebne  are  remarkable  for  their  height,  those  of  the  posterior 
dorsal  and  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse  for  their  antero-posterior 
extent,  the  anterior  angle  being  producetl  forward  anil  overlapping 
the  spine  in  advance.  A  distinct  metapophysis  begins  to  be 
developed  from  the  second  dorsal,  and  attains  its  greatest  length 
on  the  twelfth.  There  are  no  anapophyses.  The  notches  for 
the  nerves  increase  in  depth  as  the  vertebrae  recede  in  position^ 


and  in  the  last  dorsal  the  neural  arch  is  completely  perforate*!  by 
these,  which  is  likewise  the  case  in  most  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse. 
£ight  pail's  of  ribs  directly  articulate  with  the  sternum,  which 
oondiste  of  seven  bones.  The  tubercle  dLsappears  from  the  penul- 
timate pair  of  ribs,  and  the  diapophysis  is  reduced  to  a  short 
rough  tuberosity ;  but  in  the  last  pair  the  costal  tubercle  with  its 
articular  surface  reappears,  and  the  diapophysis  resumes  its 
normal  size  and  articulation  with  the  rib.  In  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra  the  diapo[»hysis  suddenly  increases  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  is  probably  augmented  by  the  ossified  and  coalesced  beginning 
of  a  rib. 

In  the  common  Ox  {Bos  TauruSf  fig.  309 )« the  vertebral  for- 
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roula  is: — 7  cerrical,  13  dorsa],  6  lumbar,  5  saeral,  and  21  eaudiL 
The  gpines  of  the  ceryical  are  short,  save  in  the  last,  and  they  in- 
cline to  that  of  the  third  cervical,  as  the  centre  of  the  moTemeiitt 
of  the  neck  :  these  are  facilitated  by  the  ball-and-socket  articola* 
tiona  of  the  bodies,  common  to  the  true  RumiDants  u-ith  moit 
other  Ungulates.  The  neural  epine  is  longest  in  the  third  and 
fourth  dorsals,  whence  the  spinea  gradually  shorten  to  tlie  tenth: 
the  metapophysis  passes  from  the  diapophysis  to  the  zygapophvsi 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  dors^  In  the  first  lonkbar 
the  diapophysis  exchanges  its  short,  thickened,  obtme  ahi^  fixr  a 
long,  broad,  vertically  compressed  plate  :  these  piiooenea  iaatue 
in  length  to  the  fourth  lumbar.  The  foramina  for  the  qukil 
nerve«  directly  perforate  the  neurapophysea  of  the  dorsal  votdme; 
they  escape  by  conjugational  foramina  at  the  intenpooes  of  ^ 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  European  Bison  has  14  dorsal  and  5  lumbar  vertebrtBi  iht 
American  Bison  has  15  dorsal  and  4  lumbar,  and  thia  n  ^ 
extreme  reached,  in  the  Kuminaut  order,  of  raOTcahle  pain  of 
ribs,  equalling  in  number  those  of  the  liippopotamtu.  llierilM 
are  more  slender  in  Bison  than  in  /?»*« 

In  the  Roan  Antelope  (Antiiope  cfjni'nn),  the  vertebral  formols 
is: — 7  cervical,  14  dorsal,  6  lumbar,  4  sacral,  and  14  caodaL 
The  atlas  and  dentata  send  out  strong  diapophyses :  from  that  o£ 
the  third  cervical  a  broad  j)leura]H»phy8ial  ridge  extends  forvarl 
and  imderlapA  the  diaptiphy^is  of  the  axis:  a  similar  structure  is 
presented  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  cer%ncal8,  and  in  the  sixth  the 
jtleurapaphysis  forms  a  broad  subqviadrate  plate  extending  duwB* 
ward  find  a  little  outward.  This  element  is  absent  in  th«  trail*' 
vtTse  process  of  the  seventh  vertebra,  which  is  im))erforate.  Tb« 
dt^rnal  Bplncs  begin  progressively  to  shorten  from  the  fifUi ;  that 
of  the  thirteenth  is  vertical,  and  indicates  the  centre  of  motion  of 
tlie  trunk.  A  mctapi'physis  is  develoi>ed  from  the  front  of  ^ 
diapophysis  of  the  second  to  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebrae  inclusw, 
where  it  begins  to  be  transferred  to  the  anterior  zygapc{ihy8»« 
from  which  it  extends  in  the  last  four  dorsals  and  in  all  thf 
lumbar  vcrtebne.  There  is  a  short  anaixtphysis  in  the  last  two 
dorsals,  but  not  in  any  of  the  lumbar  vertebrsc  Nine  pain  ofj 
ribs  directly  join  the  stcnnira,  which  consists  of  eight  booM 
the  xi|»hoid  ciirtilagc. 

These  characters  are  found  in  the  vertebral  column  of 
Antelopes. 

In  the  Wild  Sheep  of  Thibet  {Ovin Nahura)^  as  in  tJie  E: 
domestic  Ovik  Ariea,  the  vcrtehral  formula  is: — 7  ocrnoal,  IS' 
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dorsal,  7  lumbar,  4  sacral,  10  caadal,  the  latter  being  subject  to 
variety.  The  pleurapophjsial  parts  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervicals  underlap  the  diapophysial 
parts  of  those  in  advance :  the  pleurapophysis  of  the  sixth  cervical 
ia  an  oblong  quadrate  plate;  the  seventh  is  imperforate,  as  in 
Ruminants  genially.  The  neural  spines  increase  in  height  frooi 
the  third  to  the  seventh  cervical,  and  are  suddenly  and  greatly 

310 


6inflk. 


surpassed  in  height  by  those  of  the  anterior  dorsals.  The  meta- 
pophysis  is  developed  on  the  second  and  succeeding  dorsals ; 
attains  the  anterior  zygapophysis  in  the  eleventh ;  and  projects 
from  that  part  in  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  last  pair  of  ribs 
are  joined  by  the  head,  only,  to  the  vertebra :  the  seven  anterior 
pairs  directly  join  the  sternum,  which  consists  of  six  bones. 
The  Giraffe  is,  in  some  respects,  intermediate  between  the 
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*  hollow-homed '  and  '  solid-horned '  Ruminants,  thoagh  pcrlBldn* 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  Deer. 

In  the  Nubian  Giraffe  {  Cantdopardalis  Girnffay  fig.  310 1. 
vertebral  formula  is : — 7  cervical,  14  dorsal,  5  lumbar,  4  ni 
and  20  caudaL     The  vertebral  artery  pert'oratea  the  fore  paj:    . 
the  neurapophysis  of  the  atlas  twice,  vertically  and  trai»Tenei,v : 
the  atlas  has  a  hypapophysis :   this  process  in  the  dentati    ■ 
long  tliin  ridge  :  the  ujiper  and  fore  part  of  the  tnuuTene  pr 
is  perforated  by  the  vertebral  artery  in  this  and  the  succet-: 
cervicals:  a  pair  of  exogenous  processes  is  developed  firam  uc 


under  and  fore  part  of  the  body  in  the  third  to  the  seventh  cir- 
vica!  inclusive:  tlie  second  to  the  sixth  are  remarkable  for  tiicir 
length  and  almost  want  of  neural  spines:  the  short  ooe  of  ^ 
seventh  cervical  is  antrovcrted :  those  of  the  dorsals  rajtlJIv 
increase  to  the  third,  whicli,  with  those  of  tlie  fourth  and  fiftb. 
raise  the  uiitline  of  the  back,  like  a  hump:  they  then  gnulusllf 
diminish  to  tbu  last  dorsal.  The  ribs  are  long,  corrcspuoiiil^t 
with  the  grout  depth  of  the  chest.  Seven  pairs  tlirortlv  ioin 
Btcrnum,  which  consists  of  six  bones. 

In  the  Kein-dcer  {C^rcua  tarandus,  fig.  311),  ti  T 
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formula  is: — 7  cervical,  14  dorsal,  5  lumbar,  4  sacral,  and  11 
caudal.  The  pleurajK»pliyses  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
ccrvicals  are  developed  lorward  as  well  as  backwai-d  ;  those  of  the 
fdxth  are  also  of  great  breadth,  and  are  more  produced  dow  nward. 
The  metap«iphysis  is  disthictly  developed  ii[Hjn  the  second  and 
euccceding  dorsal  vertebni",  and  attains  the  outside  of  the  zyga- 
po]>hysis  in  the  eleventh.  All  the  dorsal  ribs  arc  biartieulate,  re- 
tainiu<r  both  head  and  tubercle-  Eight  pairs  of  ribs  directly  join 
the  sternum,  which  consists  of  seven  bones.  In  the  Megaceros, 
fig,  166,  as  in  the  Fallow  and  moat  other  Deer,  there  are  thirteen 
dorsal  ami  six  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  opisthocu'lian  ball-and-socket  joints  of  the  cervical  ver^ 
tebrse  facilitate  the  habitual  inflections  of  the  neck  in  the  grazing 
and  hrowzing  actions  in  all  Rumin.T.nts,  while  the  long  spines  of 
the  anterior  dorsals  affttrd  adequate  surface  of  attachment  to  the 
elastic  and  muscular  structures  sustaining  the  head — heavy  in 
nioet  of  them  with  horns  or  antlers. 

B,  Skul/, — This  presents  great  diversity  of  shaf»c  in  the  Artio~ 
dacttila,  with  some  common 

-'  312 

characters,  already  noted, 
which  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  Perhnodactifltt, 

In  the  Ilippnpotamnn^ 
fig.  312,  the  occiput  is  sub- 
vertical  :    from    the    upper 

part  of  its  crest  the  con-  '^\llHft?:#^^ir'r> 
tour  of  the  skull  runs 
nearly  straight  to  the  fore 
ends  of  the  nasals,  15.  The 
orbits,  small  and  with  an 
entire,  or  almost  entire,  rim 
of  bone,  singiilarly  project  both  upward  and  outward,  the  frontals, 
II,  rising  toward  them,  and  arching  lengthwise  across  their  upper 
half.  The  upper  jaw,  e,  which  is  almost  cylindrical  in  advance  of 
the  molar  series,  suddenly  expands  to  form  the  alveoli  of  the  upper 
tujfiks,  the  mandible  similarly  expanding  for  those  of  the  lower 
tusks,  c;  in  the  upper  jaw  a  second  terminal  exjwinsion,  diWded  by 
a  deep  groove  from  the  first,  increases  the  space  for  the  large  tusk- 
flhaped  incisors.  The  depth  of  the  temporal  fossae  renders  that  part 
of  the  cranium,  7,  narri»wcr  across  than  any  part  of  the  face:  the 
meet  above  to  fonn  a  parietiil  crest  in  old  males.  The  facial 
the  lacrymal  ia  extensive,  but  the  small  dee|>-scatcd  orbital 
part  is  perforated  by  the  lacryraal  foramen.    The  malar,  26,  sends 
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up  a  process  to  tlie  postfrontal,  wbiclj  it  rarely  reaches :  it  fx- 
tcnd.s  backward  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  forms  the  under  part  ni 
the  zygoma :  the  upjier  part  is  due  to  the  squamosal,  27.  The  «- 
ternal  nostril  is  tenuiual,  vertical,  and  formed  by  the  nasals  aod  | 
prcmaxillarics :  the  maxillaries  are  perforated  by  a  moderatelj 
large  antorbital  foramen  fur  in  advance  of  tliat  cavity  :  the  lateral 
scries  of  molar  alveoli  slightly  diverge  anteriorly — a  dispootica 
which  Cuvier  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  Hipp<>j>otamu8  among 
Mainnials,  The  bony  palate  is  deeply  notehed  anteriorly  between 
the  premaxillaries  :  there  are  two  pairs  of  *  foramina  incisiva.'  The 
ascending  ramus  of  the  mandible,  1,  has  a  })Osterior  convexlj- 
curved  outline  descending  to  an  antroverted  angular  pn»oev; 
the  horizontal  rami,  divided  by  a  deep  notch  from  the  angle,  m 
forward  almost  j>arallel  with  each  other,  and  ex{>and  at  the  *jn»' 
physis,  along  Avhose  upper  and  anterior  broad  truncated  bender 
the  incisor  sockets,  four  iu  existing,  six  in  some  extinct^  Hiff*' 
potamij  fonn  a  straight  transverse  line,  between  the  tusks,  r. 

In  a  very  young  Hippopotamus  may  be  observed  the  following  ■ 
evidences  of  cranial  stmcture.  The  basitxjcipital  has  partialJf 
coalesced  with  the  basinphenoid,  but  not  with  the  exoccipitais;  it 
forms  no  part  of  the  occij>ital  condyles,  and  tlevelopes  no  proceasM 
from  its  under  surface :  its  lateral  gynchondrosal  surfaces  ait 
divided  into  two  fiicets,  one  for  the  part  of  the  exocoipital  bclnnl 
the  precoudyloid  foramen,  the  other  for  the  smaller  |iart  in  iroaL 
These  parts  of  the  exoccipital  have  not  coalescotl  on  the  iuMT 
side  of -tliat  fi>ranien,  which  is  single  :  the  exoccipital  devdopai^ 
besides  the  condyloitl  process,  the  jmroccipitnl  an4l  a  brood  praoBM 
to  join  the  mastoid.  The  superoccipital  Ls  a  thick,  rlioaibaid, 
vertical  plate.  The  alisphenoids  have  coalesced  with  the  ba^ 
sphenoid  :  they  are  short,  and  are  groovetl  behind  by  the  bomdaiy 
which  they  contribute  to  the  fonunen  common  to  the  fonuMa 
ovale  and  the  basicranial  fnramen  lacerum,  and  more  deeply  in 
front  by  tlie  part  they  contribute  to  the  foramen  c<imm<M  * 
foramen  rotuudum  and  foramen  lacerum  anterius:  they  •! 
long  pterygoid  ]>rocesse8,  which  are  imperforate,  and  articai»t« 
along  their  inner  sides  with  the  entopterii'^grtids.  The  pre^pbeiioid 
has  coalci<ced  with  the  orbitosphenoids  and  with  the  rudimcDUl 
prefnintals,  which  are  connate,  compressed,  and  form  the  medtaa 
septum  of  the  great  anterior  outlet  of  the  cranial  cavity.  The 
vomer  is  a  long,  slender,  pointed  bone,  deeply  grooved  above 
The  parlctals  articulate  with  the  alis|>henoid:H,  orbitospbcBaiAHJ 
0<|uamosals,  mastoids,  frontab,  sufierocoipital,  and  each  otiMr. 
^^he  under  part  of  the  frontal  is  divided  into  a  cranial,  orbital»aod 


tynpaiue  tad  iqiMBanl  ^'Lif'f***  of  tiie  tonporal  kave 

The  nteatiu  intefBiis  k  a  deep  foan  <liTided  into  a 

stirfiice  below  and  a  cuul  abore :  the 

tjmpatuc  Bweib  into  »  l^rge   tliree- 

nded  conical  protubenaee  belov.  Tbe 

palatiwH  prolong  tbe  bon j  palale  be- 

jTood  tbe  seiieB  of  gnading  teetb  in 

Dae. 

Tbe  oompoRtiQn  of  the 
»kuU  bae  been  mofe  fullr  exonplified  in 
the  young  of  the  geoos  Sum  (p.  300, 
Eg.  189).  In  fig.  314,  is  given  a  back 
view  of  the  neural  arch  of  the  occipital 
vertebra,  showing  the  flattened  cen- 
trum (basioccipital),  e  3,  the  neurapo- 
plljies  (exoocjpitals),  e  s,  with  their 
convex  jKji^t-zygapophyses  or  *  con- 
dyles,* and  lung  descending  diapophy- 
jpea  (paroccipitais).     The   neural  gpine  (superoccipital). 
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vertical,  quadrate,  expanded  plate,  wliich   completes!  the  upper 

part  of  the  neural  canal  (ibranieji  ina<;num). 

The  superoccipital  enters  into  the  fonnation  of  the  ujiper  sur- 
face of  the  skull,  as  at  3,  fig.  313.  The  parietals  present  flat  supra- 
cranial,  il>.  ",  ",  temporal,  and  intra-cranlal  surfaces,  fig.  315,  7. 
The  frontals  present,  also,  a  flat  s.ii]iracranial  surface,  fig.  313.  ii, 
an  orhitalj  and  an  intra-cranial  surface,  fig.  315,  ll.  The  pt>storbital 
procosii  is  not  joined  by  a  malar  one  :  the  supcrorbital  canalji  are 
large,  aa  in  Rxirainants.  The  na-^als,  is,  are  long  and  priinted: 
the  premaxillaries,  22,  unite  and  circumscribe  with  them  the  ex»  | 
ternal  nostril.  There  is  a  prennsal  bone,  o,  which  ptrengthena 
the  Ujjrooting  snout  in  most  of  the  hog-tribe.     The  luaxillary,  2I1 
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flection  uf  SkuU  ■>f  Yunng  I'Iff  <Ai4). 


in  the  adult  Boar,  developes  a  large  outwardly-curved  alveoluf 
for  (lie  tusk  ;  strengthened  above,  in  the  Indian  wild   Boar,  by 
longitudinal  ridge:  the  antorhital  perforation  is  of  moderate  size:] 
the  niuxillary  unites  posteriorly  with  the  large  facial  plato  of  th« 
lacryinul,  fig.  313,  7.*,  and  with  the  malar,  ar.      This  has  no  post-j 
orbital  process.      It  is  united  with  the  zygonuitic  part  of  the  sqai 
mosnl,  2:,  by  a  dcfuble   notch.       The   small    cranial  plate  of  tli< 
s<[uanK)sal  is  shown  at  </,  fig.  315.     The  articular  .surface  for  tl«« 
mandible  is  convex  from  before  backward,  concave  transvcrselv^gi 
in  which  direction  it  is  nutai  extended.     The  aliii|)henoid  is  markt 
/,  in  figs.  313  and  315.      The  floor  and  sides  of  the  long  ni 
canal  are  fomied  by  the  premi(xiM:inc?,  fig.  315,  22.  the  maxillarie%l 
21,  and  the  palatines,  20:    Uv  the  latter  succeed  the  pterygoids, /:| 
the  depth  of  the  canal  is  gaine<l  by  depressing  the  backwanlly-j 
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extended  bony  palate  below  the  lerel  of  the  basis  cranii,  1-9.  The 
petrotympanic  buUa,  I6,  is  lai^e,  prominent,  and  subcompressed. 
In  the  interior  of  the  cranium  the  rhinencephalic  compartment.  A, 
fc  large  and  well  defined. 

The  skull  of  the  Babjroussa  {Su*  Babyrussa),  as  compared 
with  that  of  Stis  Scrofa  and  Stu  larvatus,  shows  a  broader  and 
lower  occiput ;  the  mastoids  are  larger ;  the  temporal  fossae  more 
approximated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  ;  the  bony  palate 
is  more  produced  beyond  the  last  molars.      The  mastoids  show  a 
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pneumatic  cellular  structure,  and  become  confluent  with  the  tym- 
panic and  squamosal^  not  with  the  petrosal.  This  bony  capsule  of 
the  acoustic  organ  retains^  its  primitive  individuality,  as  such,  and 
BMj  be  detached  from  the  surrounding  bones  forming  the  oto- 
crane:  neither  paroccipital  nor  mastoid  are  dismembermentd 
thereof,  as  misinterpretera  of  developmental  phenomena  allege. 
There  is  no  ossified  prenasal.  In  the  maxillary  tiie  long  sockets 
of  the  canine  tusks  bend  upward  ;  the  naso-maxillary  part  of  the 
cranium  being  slightly  compressed  between  them.  A  remarkable 
peculiarity  is  also  presented  by  the  fossa?  at  the  inner  side  t»l'  the 
base  of  the  pterygoids,  which  lead  to  sinuses  communicating  on 
one  or  both  sides  with  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  The  air-cells  extend 
from  the  nose  to  the  occiput. 

In  the  Wart-hog  {Phacocharus  jrEliani,  fig.  316 1,  the  fronto- 
parietal region  is  broad  and  flat,  except  transversely,  where  it  is 
rendered  concave,  a.s  in  the  Hippojiotamus,  by  the  orbits  being 
raised  above  it^  level :  those  cavities,  ^,  are  placed  farther  back 
than  in  the  other  Suidce^  and  are  partly  defended  by  a  post-orbital 
process  of  the  malar.      The  paroccipital  processes  are  long  and 
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slender.     The  mastoids  are  compropsed  and  pointed,  and  are  much 
less  developed  than  in  the  Wild  Boar,  the  Masked  Boar,  or  th« 
Babyroussa.       The  pteryg<'id  fossje  are  simple  ;  not  dis'ided  ini 
an  external  and  internal  compartment,  as  in  the  Babyroussa^  but 
they  are  more  extended  baekward.     The  sockets  of  the  canines,  cA 
have  not  the  process  iVoni  the  upper  part,  as  in  the  Sus  lart:atui 
The  maxillo-premaxillnry  suture   is  early  obliterated,  excejit  all 
the  apex  of  the  prcmaxillaries  which  extend  beyond  the  sockets  o£| 
the  tusks.     The  nasals,  is,  are  of  great  length.     The  fore  part 
the  lower  jaw,  fig.  317,  is  exjiandcd  for  the  sockets  of  the  tusks,  cA 
and  truncate,  as  in  Hippopotamus;  but  the  sockets  of  the  incisomj 
are  soon  obliterated.    In  the  interior  of  the  skull  a  tentorial  riilgej 
is  developed. 

In  the  Peccary  a  strong  ridge  extends  from  the  lower  borda-J 
of  the  malar.      The  pterygoids  have  not  the  fossa;  shown  in  the 
Babyroussa  und  ll^':lrt-hog,  and  are  less  laterally  exjianded.     Thel 
paroccipitats  rise  more  to  the  outside  than  in  Siis.     The  articular] 
surface  for  the  mandible  is  concave  from  before  backward- 

In  the  skull  of  a  Camel   (Cameliis  bactriunus,  fig.  318),  thel 
occipital  condyles  are  divided  into  two  surfaces  meeting  at 

acute    angle,    and     theyJ 
come  in  contact  with  eacbj 
other  beneath   the    basl-i 
nccipital,    wliich    contri- 
butes    an     equal     &harc 
with  the  cxoccipitals   t« 
their     formatitm.        Th« 
paroccipitals    are    small 
and     shorter     than    tl 
mastoids.        The      occi- 
pital, II,  and  parietal,  9,] 
cre^sts    are    sharp :     tlic 
zygomatic  arches,  in  relation  to  the  laniariform  teeth,  s,  a,  o,  ar 
longer  and  overspan  a  wider  temporal  fossa,  le,  than  in  true  Rumi- 
nants.   The  orbit  has  an  entire  bony  rim.    The  premaxillaries,  i,  iloj 
not  reach  the  nasals,  7,  and  the  maxillaries,  2,  contribute  to  for 
the  external  bony  nostril.    In  the  Llama  and  Vicugna (.riMcAriiM/] 
the  premaxillaries  exclude  the  maxillaries  from  the  nostril. 
vacuity  between   the  maxillary,  lucryinal,  frontal,  and  nasal 
mains  large  in  Llamas,  but  is  reduced  in  old  Camels  to  a  sm« 
size,  between  the  fnmtal.  s.  and  maxillary,  2;  or  it  may  bo  obli 
terated,  as  is  usual  in  the  Vicugna.     The  antorbital  foramen.  A,' 
opens  above  the  last  premolar.     The  orbital  plate  of  the  lacryroal 
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shows  two  perforations.  The  external  pterygoid  process  is 
formed  by  the  alisphenoid,  the  internal  one  by  the  true  ptery- 
goid ;  both  are  far  behin^I  the  bony  palate,  which  is  divided 
from  the  last  molar  alveolus  by  a  notch.  The  cranial  wall  in 
the  Camel  is  unusually  thick,  with  a  close  cancellous  diploe, 
save  where  the  air-cells  penetrate  the  fnintal  and  presphenoid. 
There  is  no  bony  tentorium.  The  lateral  sinus  bifurcates  above 
the  petrosal  into  two  wide  venous  canals.  The  hinder  one  again 
divides,  one  branch  terminating  on  the  superoccipital  surface, 
above  the  mastoid,  the  other  descending  to  terminate  at  the 
ordinary  *  foramen  jugulare  : '  the  anterior  canal  descends  to  the 
base  of  the  zygoma,  where  it  also  divides,  one  division  opening 
cm  the  inner  and  the  other  on  the  outer  side  of  the  post-glenoid 
process.  In  the  Llama  the  venous  opening  ahoii  c  the  root  of  the 
zygoma  is  large :  and  there  is  a  smaller  one  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  root.  The  toraraen  rotundum  is  blended  ivith  the  foramen 
lacerum  anterius.  The  rhinencephalic  fossa  is  narrow  but  deep. 
The  osseous  septum  is  coextensive  with  the  nasal  bones  in  old 

I  Camels.  The  angle  of  the  mandible,  ir,  is  singularly  elevated, 
and  the  contour  of  the  ascending  ramus  makes  a  convex  sweep 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  horizontal  one.  The  outlet  of  the 
dental  canal,  r,  is  below  the  laniariform  premolar,  s.  The  fore 
port  of  the  symphysis  expands  horizontally  for  the  incisor 
alveoli. 

.         In  the  true  Ruminants  the  skull  is  characterised  by  the  small 

I   iBze  and  edentulous  condition  of  the  prcmaxillaries,  the  slender 

■^fgomatic    archeS;*    the  entire 

^Hony  rim  of  the  orbit,  the  large 
facial  plate  of  the  lacrymal,and 
by  the  processes  of  the  frontal   f 

i     bone  for  the  formation  of  horns 

I  or  antlers.  These  latter,  how- 
ever, are  wanting  in  both  sexes 
of  the  Musk-deer  (Moschusy 
Tragulus),K^m  the  Camel  tribe- 
The  occipital  condyles,  fig.  319, 
closely  approximate  below  : 
the  paroccipital  is  longer  than  the  mastoid.  The  temporal  foassp, 
in  the  formation  of  which  the  parietals,  9,  take  a  large  share,  with 
the  squamosals,  lo,  are  divided  above  by  a  parietal  crest,  and 
resemble  those  of  the  Camel.  There  is  a  small  vacuity  between 
the  frontal,  s,  lacrymal,  3,  maxillary,  2,  and  nasal,  7,  in  Moschut 
moscht/erus,  which  does  not  exist  in  Tragulua.     The  malar,  4,  is 
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marked  by  a  ridge  continued  from  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit. 
The  petrotympanic  ft>nns,  in  the  smaller  Mii&k-deer  (  Tragulm) 
and  Antelopes  ( Crphalopltns),  a  large  *  bulla  ossea: '  and  the  orbits 
gain  in  propi)rti(>nal  size  us  the  Ijulk  of  the  species  decreases. 
The  lateral  emarjrj nations  of  the  bony  palate  are  usnally  deeper 
than  the  median  one,  in  true  Ruminants,  the  reverse  being  the 
case  ill  the  Llama  and  Vieutrnii.  In  Microtherinm  the  prcraaxil-, 
lariea  do  not  reach  the  nasals,  nor  yet  quite  in  Ur/ftmoschus. 

In   the  skuU   of  the   Bovida 
1    have    nsually    seen    that,    al- 
thouf:;li  the  full  size  and  mature 
dentition  have  been  acquired,  the' 
suture  between  the  exoccipitals, 
fig.  320,  n',  ii',and  that  between 
these  and  the  superoccipital,  ib,j 
11,  remain  distinct.      The  occipi- 
tal condyles,  i,  are  wide  apart,  as 
in  Antelopes   and    Deer.      The 
paroccipital,  J,  and  fig.  321,  a",^ 
descends  mucli  below  the  mastoid,  lo ;  the  exoccipitals  complete  the' 
foramen  magnum,  sibove  :   the  ba^iotx-ifyital  has?  a  pair  of  tubercles. 
In  the  Ox  ( Bas  fuitrus)  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cranium 
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is  formed  by  the  frontal^*,  fig.  321,  r:  the  parictals,  which,  at 
an  earlier  period,  encroach  niton  the  back  part  of  the  upper  sur- 
face, ore  now  pushed  quite  to  the  posterior  or  occipital  aspect. 
This  deposition  does  n(»t  take  place  in  tlie  Bison,  fig.  320,  but  the 
frontals,  at  the  interspace  between  t!ie  horns,  are,  with  the  con- 
joined parietale,  9,  developed  into  a  ridge  rising  above  that  formed 
by  the  snpcrorripitnl,  ]  i.  The  pelro-tympanic,  fig.  320,  lo,  321,  r\ 
18  prominent  and  rough.  The  s«]uamosal,  e,  has  a  venous  outlet 
above  the  base  of  the  zygoma.     The  malar  forms  the  lower  part 
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of  the  orbit  and  extends  largely  upon  llie  face,  at  A,  to  join  the 
mftxillary,  A.  The  corresponding  plate  of  the  lacrymal  is  still 
more  extensive  and  here  joins  the  nasal,/,  leaving  a  small  fissure 
between  those  bonea  and  the  frontal,  c.  This  very  extensive  bone 
has  a  large  suf>erorbital  fis&ure.  The  nasals  are  cleft  at  their 
lore  end.  The  premaxillary,  9,  has  but  a  small  or  loose  junction 
with  the  nasals.  The  maxillary.  A,  is  extensive,  the  antorbital 
foramen,  /i',  perforates  it  above  the  first  premolar.  In  Bison 
eurojKBux  the  horns  arise  in  advance  of  the  ridge  formed  by  the 
Buperoccipital  l>one,  tbe  parietals  advancing  to  the  upfwr  surface 
of  the  skull  and  being  interposed  between  the  frontal  and  super- 
occijntal.  The  Bison  differs  from  the  Buffalo  {Bubalus)  in  the 
greater  brea^lth  and  convexity  of  the  frontal,  and  in  the  much 
greater  extent  of  the  orbital  processes  of  that  bone,  which,  with  the 
coextensive  processes  of  the  lacrymal  and  malar,  form  a  prominent 
cylinder.  The  nasals  are  relatively  shorter  and  broader  than  in  the 
Ox  (Bos) ;  but  the  chief  distinction  between  the  Bi^on  and  the  Ox 
in  the  shorter  premaxillanes,  w  hich  do  not  rise  to  join  the 
;  here,  therefore,  six  bones  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
external  nasal  aperture,  instead  of  four,  as  in  Bos  and  Bubalus. 

The  frontal  sinuses  extend  into  the  hom-cxjres  in  all  Bovinea, 
hot  not  so  in  the  majority  of 
Antelopes.  In  this  rumi- 
nant group,  ivith  some  ex- 
ceptions, e.  g.  Aigoceros, 
L.t/roceraXf  Strepsiceros,  Di- 
cranoccTos,  the  facial  plate 
of  the  lacrymal  is  iinpresHcd, 
often  deeply,  by  the  antor- 
Irital  cutaneous  sac,  com- 
monly called  '  lacrymal/  In 
the  Duykerbok  ( Cephalo- 
phus  mergens)^  the  parietals 
are  produced  in  an  angular 
form  between  the  leases  of  the  horn-cores,  which  spring  as  usual 
from  the  frontals.  In  the  Chickara  (  Tetraceros)  the  frontal  deve- 
lopes  two  pairs  of  horn-cores :  and  this  peculiarity  was  also  mani- 
fested by  s<jme  gigantic  Antelojies  ( Bramntherium  anrl  Si'pathe- 
rium)y  now  extinct,  of  tlie  same  continent  (India) :  in  which,  also, 
the  posterior  horn-cores  were  ramified,  as  in  the  Prong-horn  {Di- 
eramoceroM  furcifer).  The  Sivathere  was  also  remarkable  for  the 
abortneae  of  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  and  the  tennination  of  the 
nasals  in  a  down-bent  point,  fig.  322.     In  the  Duykerbok,  Cha- 
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mois,  GoraJ,  Saiga,  Chiru,  and  one  or  two  others,  tlie  premajuUaric 
do  not  join  the  nasals  :  but  this  junction  is  seen  in  most  Antelopes. 
In  all,  as  in  the  Sheep  and  its  allies,  both  the  gwperoccipital, 
iig.  32H,  II,  and  fig.  324,  a,  and  the  pariets 
ib.  9  and  h,  maintain  their  position  at 
bark  part  of  the  vertex  :  the  frontals,  ib.  8,1 
and  c,  still  fonn  the  chief  part  and  aloB 
developc  the  horn-cores :  the  nasals,  ',  are  iv 
expanded  posteriorly?  as  in  Camelida.  Bot 
frontuls,  f,  and  malars,  k,  fig.  324,  ejctend 
in  advance  of  the  orbit,  d,  but  are  excel 
in  this  extension  by  the  lacrynials,  i,  whi 
articulate  ivith  the  nasals,  f,  for  an  equi 
extent  with  the  maxillary,  k.  In  the  \\\\ 
Ovis  Ammon  there  is  a  lacrymal  pit,  and 
in  Oris  Vicjnci,  deeply  impresses  the  faci; 
jjlate  of  the  bone.  The  premaxiilaries  in 
same  wild  Thibetan  sheep  join  the  nj 
Buturally,  but  in  tlie  domestic  Ovis  Aries^ 
premaxiilaries,  i/,  barely  touch  the  ni 
In  the  Nahura  Argali  {Ovis  Nahnra),  the  premaxiilaries  do  tK 
reach  the  nstsals :  nor  is  the  lacryiual  impressed  with  tlie  pit, 
'  incisive'  iissures  in  the  palatal  plates  of  the  premaxiilaries, 
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168  and  323, «,  are  Inng  and  narrow.  The  maxillo-palatal  suture 
fig.  168,  d^  turn  obliquely  outward  and  backward  to  the  inn« 
wall  of  the  socket  of  the  last  molar,  opposite  the  hinder  half  ( 
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:b  are  three  poeterior  palatal  notches.  The  pterygoidf -  finn 
part  of  the  bony  palate. 
The  following  differences  may  be  noticed  in  comparing  the 
ftkuU  of  the  Goat  (Capra  Hircux)  with  that  of  the  Sheep  (0»t» 
Ariri),  In  the  Sheep  tlie  postorbital  process  or  plate  \&  broader 
and  more  bent  outward,  forming  a  deep  depression  between  it 
and  the  origin  of  the  horn ;  it  also  turns  the  plane  of  the  orbit 
^more  obliquely  forward :  in  the  Goat  the  aspect  of  this  plane  is 
Bore  directly  outward.  The  occiput  is  higher  in  prn[>ortion  to 
ita  breadth  in  the  Goat  than  in  the  Sheep.  The  petrosal  is 
relatively  longer  and  deeper  in  the  Goat  than  in  the  Sheep. 
The  nasals  are  relatively  smaller  in  the  Goat,  where  they  are 
shorter  than  the  premaxillaries ;  their  upper  surface  is  concave 
lengthwise,  except  at  the  free  points,  where  they  are  slightly 
bent  down.  In  the  Sheep  the  nasals  are  relatively  larger,  are 
longer  than  the  premaxillaries,  and  their  whnle  upper  surface  is 
convex  lengthwise.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  connections 
of  tiiese  bones  :  in  the  Sheep  the  nasals  join  the  lacrjTnals,  rarely 
tbe  premaxillaries,  whilst  in  the  Goat  they  join  the  premaxillaries 
Wt  not  the  lacrymals, — a  vacuity,  which  is  not  present  or  is 
mdimental  in  the  Sheep,  separating  them  fnim  the  lacrymals. 
The  upper  border  of  the  maxillary  bone  is  relatively  shorter  in 
the  Goat,  and  the  anterior  border  is  not  notched  to  receive  the 
upper  end  of  the  preraaxillary,  as  it  is  in  the  Sheep.  The  pre- 
maxilJary  is  narrower  at  its  alveolar  end  in  the  Goat,  and  its 
upper  end  rises  so  as  to  overlap  the  side  of  the  nasal :  in  the 
Sheep  the  premaxillary  is  relatively  broader,  and  rarely  rises  to 
touch  the  nasal.  The  lacrymal  bone  of  the  Goat  is  shorter  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  is  not  impressed  on  its  facial 
I  iprface  by  a  lacrymal  fossa ;  it  does  not  touch  the  nasal :  in  the 
'tteep  the  lacrj^mal  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  is 
more  regularly  quadrate  in  form ;  it  joins  the  nasal,  and  thus 
obliterates  that  vacuity  which  is  present  in  the  skull  of  the 
Goat ;  its  facial  plate  is  usually  impressed  by  a  concaiity  for  the 
cutaneous  lacr>-mal  pit.  In  comparing  the  upper  contour  of  the 
skull,  from  the  occipital  ridge  to  the  free  extremity  of  the  nasal 
bones,  it  forms,  in  the  Goat,  nearly  a  right  angle,  with  the  two 
sides  equal :  in  the  Sheep  it  forms  a  more  open  angle,  witli  the 
Ulterior  side  twice  as  long  as  the  posterior  oue. 

In  the  skull  of  the  Giraffe  (^Camelopardalis  Girnffa^  figs.  325, 
326),  the  exoccipitals  fonn  a  marked  protuberance  above  the 
foramen  magnum  and  below  a  deep  fossa  for  the  implantation  of 
the  ligamentiun  nuchec.     The  parietals  are  chiefly  situated  on 
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the    upper    surfa<'e    oi'  the   skull  ;    the    obscohb    horn-cores    are 
originaUy  distinct,  with  their  bases  crossing  the  coronal  suture, 

and  resting  equally  upon  the  parictals 
ami  fVoTitals:  they,  however,  coaJesce 
therewith  in  old  males,  and  the  frontal 
and  parietal  sinuses  extend  into  the 
lower  fuurth,  the  rest  of  the  horn-core 
being  a  solid  and  dense  bone.  The  pn>- 
tuberancc  upon  the  frontal  and  contigu- 
ims  parts  of  the  nasal  l)onc8  is  due  to 
an  enlargement  of  those  bonea  (aa  ol)- 
vioua  in  the  section,  fig.  '626 ),  and  not 
tt>  any  <li.stjnct  osseous  part  :  its  surface 
is  roughened  by  va;!Jcular  impressions, 
nn<lermining  the  basal  j)eriphery 
simulating  a  suture.  The  laerj'mal  U 
separated  from  the  nasal  by  a  U 
vacuity  intervening  between  tlic 
bones,  the  frontal  and  the  niaxilh 
The  premaxillaries,  which  are  of 
nsiiul  length,  articulate  with  the  m 
The  petro-tympanic  is  a  se]>arate  bor 
The  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw 
unusuiilly  long  and  slender.  The  ar 
cnlar  suri'ace  of  the  prominent  occipit 
condyles  is  so  extended  vertically 
to  admit  of  the  head  being  raised  into  a  line  with  the  neck,  ai 
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eren  slightly  bent  back  beyi>nd  that  line.  The  great  freedom 
given  t«  the  movements  of  the  he!i<i  relate,  like  the  length  of  neck 
and  general  altitude  <>(  the  hotly,  to  the  cuiliug  of  leaves  from  the 
trees  browzed  on  by  the  Giraffe.  The  part  of  the  skull  to  which 
the  elastic  ligament  is  attached  Is  raised  considerably  above  the  roof 
of  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  extension  backward  of  large  sinnses, 
or  air-cellSf  as  far  as  the  CK^ciput,  fig.  326.  The  sinuses  com- 
mence above  the  middle  of  the  nasal  cavity,   and  increase   in 
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depth  and  width  to  beneath  the  base  of  the  horn:?,  where  their 
vertical  extent  equals  that  of  the  cerebral  cavity  itself  The 
exterior  table  of  the  skull,  thus  vridely  separated  from  the  vitreous 
table,  is  su[)iK>rted  by  stout  bony  partitions,  extended  chiefly  in 
the  transverjie  direction,  and  with  an  oblique  and   wavy  course. 
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Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  bony  walls  are  placed  at 

front  anrl  Imt'k  ]>art  of  the  hnse  of  the  horns,  intercepting  a  large 
sinus  immediately   over  the   middle  of  the  cranial  ca\'ity, 
from  a  third  and  larger  one  behind.     The  pre-sphenoidal  sin 
are  of  a  larjje  size,' 

The  cliief  peculiarity  in   the   skull  of  the   Deer-tribe  is 
annual   develnpraent,  fi-om  the  froutals,  of  the  solid   decid 
exostoses  which  serve  as  wcapruis  (fi*;:.  326,  rl,  b)  during  a  por 
of  the  year,  in  the  males  of  all  kiruls  and   in  both  .sexeji  of 

liLnn-deer.     Most  species   Hkew| 
show  vacuities  between  the  fron 
8,  Tiasab  '♦  mfixillary,  2,  and  Uci 
nial,  as  in  fig<^.  327  and  328.     The 
brt.se  of  the  zyjronia   is   perfor 
by  a  vein  from  the  lateral  ^inii». 
The  rhlcf  j>eculiarity  of  the  skii 
of  the   Elk  {Alci's)  va  seen  iu 
great  length  of  the   premaxill 
and   i»f  the  edentulous   portion 
the  niaxillanes,  and  in  the  sljort^ 
ness  and  breadth  of  the  nasal  b(i 
which  do  not  join  the  premi 
ries.      The   vomer   is   carinate  !*• 
neath. 

In  the  Kein-deer  (  Tarondus) 
antlers  spring  from  within  au 
of  tlie  superoecipital  crest,  and 
frontal    bones    are    pro|K>rtioMl 
extended  backward  on  each  ilAi 
the  jiarietal,  in  which   the  sagi 
suture    becomes    ^>bliterated: 
frontal  suture  is  persistent,  and  is  complex  iu  its  dentations  auifej] 
posterior  half.     The  lar^e  lacrynial  presents  two  canals  upoti 
orbital  border  and  a  deep  oblong;  ileprci>siiin  on  its  facial  surfi 
above  which  is  the  vacuity  leading  to  tlie   olfactory  chi 
The  premaxilhiries  do   not  join  the  nasals.     In   the  FalloW' 
{Danm)  the  frontal  bonca  do  not  extend  so  far  back   as  in 
Rein-deer,  and   the   antlers,  in   consequence,  rise   at  a   gr«W 
distance  from  the  occipital  crest.     Tlie  lacrymal  bone  has  two 
forations  at  its  outer  border,  and  its  facial  i)hite  is  nearly  cq 
tUvided  into  an  upper  convex  atid  a  lower  coucave  surface.     "H'Tt 
antorbitai  deprcssioni*  ehow  but  a  small  perforation,  if  any. 

'  xcrii-.  p.  235. 
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The  skull  of  the  Barking-deer  (Cervus  Muntjak)  13  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  the  jwrsiatent  |>edicles  (fig.  328,  c,  c) 
which  support  the  antlers,  and  which  are  continued  from  two 
strong  ridges  that  traverse  the  outer  side  of  the  frontal  bone  from 
its  junction  with  the  na^sals.  The  lacrymal  presents  a  deep  and 
well-marked  fossa,  anterior  to  which  i^  the  antorbital  vacuity. 
The  sockets  of  the  upper  canines  are  largely  developed  in  the 
luaxillarie^ 

In  all  Ruminants,  and  especially  the  homed  kinds,  the  tem- 
poral foeeae  are  small,  the  zygomatic  arches  weak,  the  coronoid 
of  the  mandible  fig.  319,  ff,  narrow,  tlie  base  of  the 
ing  ramus  expanded ;  in  short,  the  attachriicnta  of  the 
biting  muscle  are  restricted,  those  of  the  chewing  muscle  ex- 
led.  That  for  the  masseter  is  shown  by  the  ridge  and 
continued  forward  from  the  zygr>ma  below  the  orbit :  that 
the  *  pterj'goidei  *  by  the 
backwardly  produced  and 
roonded  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  exceptions  to  the 
edentulous  premaxillaries 
have  been  noted.  The  arti- 
cular surface  for  the  mandi- 
ble is  broad,  slightly  convex, 
n-ith  a  posterior  semicircular 
channel  bounded  by  a  ritlge. 

The  hyoid  arch  includes 
lonff,  compressed,  haumier- 
shaped  *  stylohyals,'  fig.  329, 
1,  ha\'xng  at  their  promixal 
end  the  articular,  a,  and  muscular,  6,  processes,  the  short  •'  epi- 
hyals,'  2,  the  ceratohyals,  3,  the  basihyal, -i,  and  thyrohyals,  5; 
attached  to  posterior  angular  processes  of  the  basihyal. 

C.  Bones  of  the  Limbs. — Artiodactyles  have  the  limbs  ter- 
minated bv  feet  of  4  or  2  toes,  in  8ymmetri(!al  pairs :  but,  as  in 
other  L'ngulates,  almost  restricted  to  hx^omtitive  functions.  The 
Hippopiitamus  and  the  Gazelle  manifest  in  the  even-toed  series 
analogous  extremes  in  the  proj»ortion8  of  the  Hail>8,  as  do  the 
Rhinoceros  and  Horse  in  the  Perisstrtlactyles.  The  blade-lmne 
IB  loi^  and  narrow ;  but  the  spine  is  more  common])'  producetl 
into  an  acromial  angle  in  tlie  Arti^jdactyles.  In  the  Hipixv- 
potamtis^  fig.  305,  this  angle  is  slightly  produced :  the  coracoid 
is  recurred.  The  greater  tuberosity  of  the  hmnerus  is  divided 
into  two  subequal  processes,  the  inner  one  8eparate<l  by  a  deep 
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ami  wide  bicipital  fossa  from  the  lower  inner  tuberosity. 

uliiu  sinil  rftdiiia  have  coalesced  at  their  extremities  and 
the  middle  of  their  shai't,  the  interosseous  space  being  indicatf 
by  a  deep  groove  and  two  foramina.  The  trapezium  does  ni 
siijjjwrt  any  dijrit :  t)f  the  other  four,,  the  two  middle  on< 
answering  to  the  thiril  and  f»mrtli,  are  most  developed. 

In  tlie  pelvis  the  ilia  expand  and  bend  outward  from  the 
sacral  attachments  almost  into  the  same  jilane  with  the  broad  anj 
flat  sacrum  :  the  linnl)i»-ilfac  anjrle  i»  nbout  150".  The  ischii 
fig.  305,  6:^,  are  lonir  and  with  the  dorsal  angles  of  the  broad 
thick  tubenvsitics  produced  ti>ward  the  caudal  vertebrw, 
in  other  Artindactyles,  figa,  308  and  310.  The  ischio-pubi 
syni]]ihysis  is  long  and  more  backward  than  in  tlie  Rhinoceros;] 
the  obturatnr  vacuities  are  large ;  the  acetahula  look  downwar 
and  outward,  their  planes  being  about  50°  from  the  perjiendicular 
The  femnr  has  a  straight  subcylindrieal  shaft.  The  canal  for  th^ 
medullary  artery  commences  at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  thf 
shaft.  The  fibula  is  distinct  from  the  tibia,  and  extends  from  it 
proximal  end  to  the  calcaneum.  The  internal  euneiforme 
present  in  the  tarsus,  but  there  is  no  nnliment  of  the  innermc 
toe :  the  proportions  of  the  other  four  resemble  those  of  tM 
fore-foot :  the  bones  of  the  hind  foot  are  noted  at  pp.  308,  30S 
and  figured  in  cut  193,  '  Ilipfwipotamus.' 

In  the  Wild  Boar  (  Sus  si-roja)  the  spine  of  the  scapula  i*  mc 
developed   at   its   middle,    where  it  is  bent   back :   there   is 
acromion.     The  coracoid  is  a  low  tubercle  :  the  glenoid  ca>-itT  k 
nearly  circular.     The  himierus  has  an  intercondyloid  vacuitv, 
in  the  Peccari ;  in  which  the  inner  division  of  the  great  tuberosil 
rises  above  the  head  of  the  bone,   higher    than    in    Sh9,     T1 
radius  and  ulna  are  distinct  in  jSW,  but  invariably  connected  bl 
a  rough  longitudinally  grooved  surface.     The  olecranon  in  U 
and   compressed :    the  distal  end    of  the  ulna  presents  a  sir 
trochlear  surface  for  the  carpus  and  a  narrow  strip  for  the  radius 
In  the  Peccari  the  radius   and  uhia  coalesce  throughout  nearli 
their  whole  extent.     The  trapezium  and  pollex  are  not  presentj 
the  *  index  '  and  '  miminus  '  digits  are  small ;  the  '  medius  '  an( 
'  annularis '  large,  and  chiefly  serviceable  in  progressitm. 

The  pelvis  is  longer  and  narrower,  relatively,  in  Sithitt  than  ii 
the  IlippoiHitamus  :  the  Inmbo-iliac  angle  is  145*,  the  ilio-pul 
angle  120^  The  medullary  artery  of  the  femur  enters  the  for 
part  of  its  upper  third  and  the  canal  sKipcs  downward.  Thi 
tibia  and  fibila  are  distinct,  and  the  latter  fully  deveio|>etl  in  l>ot 
Sut  and   Dicoti/les.     In   both,  the  symmetrical   pair,  which   ar 
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most  developed  and  chiefly  serviceable  in  progregsion,  answer  to 
the  third  and  fourth  digits  of  the  pentadactyle  foot :  but  in  Sug 
the  homologues  of  the  fifth  and  second  are  present ;  whiJst  in 
Dicotyles  the  fifth  as  well  as  the  first  toe  are  wanting  in  the  hind 
foot :  in  this  the  second  toe  is  small ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  very 
large,  and  form  a  symmetrical  i»air,  showing  that  the  Artiodactyle 
structure  essentially  prevails,  althrnigh  the  toes,  by  the  non- 
development  of  the  fifth,  are,  exceptionally,  reduced  to  three  in 
Dumber  in  the  hind  foot  of  the  Peccari. 

•  In  the  CamelUia,  fig.  306,  the  scapula  though  longer  than 
in  the  non-ruminant  Artiodactyles,  is  broader,  relatively,  than 
in  horned  Kuminants  :  its  spine  is  produced  into  a  short  pointed 
acromion :  the  coracoid  is  grooved  below,  or  sub-bifid.  The 
humerus  is  weaker  than  in  the  Ox,  stronger  than  in  the  Deer, 
longer  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  limb  than  in  the  CJiratFe  :  the 
great  tuberosity  does  not  rise  above  the  head ;  the  ridge  upon 
the  outer  condyle  is  less  marked.  The  ulna  has  coalesced  with 
the  radius,  and  appears  to  be  represented  only  by  its  proximal 
and  distal  extremities.  The  carpal  bonesi  have  the  same  number 
•nd  arrangement  as  in  ordinary  ruminants,  but  the  pisiforme  is 
proportionally  larger.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  digit*  answering 
Ui  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  in  the  pentJidactylc  foot :  the  meta- 
carpals of  those  answering  to  the  third  and  fourth  have  coalesced 
to  near  their  distal  extremities,  which  diverge  more  than  in  the 
ruminants,  giving  a  greater  spread  to  the  foot,  Avhich  is  supported 
by  the  three  phalanges  of  each  of  those  digits.  The  last  phalanx 
deviates  most  from  tlie  ordinary  form,  by  its  smaller  jtroportional 
size,  rougher  surface,  and  less  regular  shape :  it  supports,  in  fact, 
a  modified  claw  rather  than  a  hoof.  The  ilium,  in  propirtion  to 
the  ischium,  is  longer  than  in  the  Hippopotamus.  In  the  femur, 
the  chief  deviation  from  the  ordinary  Ruminant  type  is  seen  in  the 
position  of  the  orifice  of  the  canal  for  the  medullary  artery,  which 
enters  the  back  part  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and  inclines 
obliquely  upward.  The  fibula  is  represented  by  the  irregularly- 
efaaped  ossicle  interlocked  between  the  outer  side  of  the  distal  end 
of  the  tibia  and  the  calcaneum.  The  scaphoid  is  not  confluent 
with  the  cuboid  as  in  the  normal  Ruminant :  the  rest  of  the  hind- 
foot  deviates  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  from  that  type,  as 
does  the  fore-foot.  In  both  metacarpals  and  metatarsals,  notwith- 
standing the  intimate  blending  of  the  two  bones  apparent  exter- 
nally, their  medullary  cavities  are  distinct :  the  canal  of  the 
medullary  artery  enters  the  back  part  of  each,  above  the  middle, 
and  ascends  obliquely  to  its  respective  cavity. 
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In  true  Ruminants  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  not  pro<lueed, 
as  in  Cfnneli(i(F\  but  terminates  in  an  acute  (Bos)  or  a  right 
angle  {Orvus):  the  Musks  and  Chevrotains  agree  with  the 
horned  families  in  this  character,  but  the  c^^racoid  is  a  bettc 
defined  process  in  the  latter:  in  all,  the  scapula  is  a  long  slei 
der  triangle,  with  two  equal  or  siibequal  sides,  the  infraspinj 
division  chiefly  expanding  to  the  base,  which  is  truncate  in  Butji 
fig,  309,  Antilope  and   Cervnst  fig.  311  ;    but  rounded  oif  at  thi 

hinder  angle  in  Camelojjardalit§ 
^^**  fig.  310  :   in  this  Ruminant  tha^l 

cervix  scapula;  ia  unusually  long 
The   humervsy   fig.   330,    A,  ii 
short,  but  strong,  with  slightly^ 
expanded  ends:    the  outer  tu-J 
bcrosity,  at  the  proximal  one^l 
rises  above  the  head  of  the  bone 
and  bounds,  with  the  inner  X\ 
berosity,  a  deep  bicipital  groove 
tlie  deltoid  crest,  i,  is  leds  pre 
mineiit  tlian  in  the  Horse,    Tl 
distal    articular    end    present 
tiu-ce  prominences  answering 
the  hollows  of  the  head  of  tl 
i-adius,  the  internal  one  beir 
the  broadest  and  lowest.     Tl 
supracondylar    ridges    are   bi 
little   produced :    the    olecrani 
fossa  is  deep,  aiid  perforatt-d  ii 
Musk-deer,    Chevrotains, 
Microtheres,   as    in    the    Hoj 
tribe.      In   the   Gnu  {Antilnf 
Gun)  the  himierua   is  as  lui 
as  the  metacarpus :  in  the  Oi 
fig.  309,  it  is  longer ;    in  tl 
(iiraffe,  fig.  310,  and  Gazelle 
fig.  330,  A,  it  is  shorter.     Tl 
rudiuSf  fig.  330,  A,  2,  is  thechii 
liono  of  the  niitibrachium  :    its  proximal  trochlear  surface  oflfe 
three  eminences  an*l  as  many  depressions  to  the  humerus,  restric 
ing  the  movements  of  the  fore-leg  to  one  piano.      The  shaft 
slightly  bent  forward :   the  <lir^tnl  end  is  moulded  to  the  irrcgularitie 
of  the  carpus,  and  is  most  impressed  by  tlie  scaphoid,  ospecu 
»  XLiv,  p.  605,  noi.  3672  and  3673. 
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in  the  CheTrotaii».  The  chief  part  of  the  ulna,  ib.  3,  ifl  ite  com- 
pressed olecranon :  the  slender  shaft  may  be  continued  to  the 
carpoa,  as  in  MoKchidce,  most  Antelopes,  Sheep,  the  Elk,  the 
Rein-deer,  fig.  311,  the  Fallow-deer,  and  the  common  Ox.  In 
the  Chevrotains  it  longest  maintains  its  individuality :  in  the 
Musk-deer  and  Elk  the  distal  extremity  coalesces  \nth  that  of 
the  radius ;  in  the  Rein-deer  the  shaft,  also ;  in  the  Ox  this  is  so 
confluent  as  to  be  hardly  traceable  from  the  olecranon  to  the 
styloid  extremity.  In  the  Giraffe  the  ulnar  shaft  is  interrupted 
at  its  lower  third,  but  the  distal  end  reappears,  as  the  *  styloid 
process,"  but  is  connate  with  the  distal  epiphysis  of  the  radius* 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  so  interlocked  that  the  fore-foot  is  kept 

*  prone,'  or  with  the  surface  answering  to  '  palm ' 
turned  back  and  downward :  there  is  a  narrow  cleft 
at  the  upper  part  of  their  line  of  union,  and  some- 
times a  second  lower  down.  In  the  carpus  the  usual 
four  bones  of  the  proximal  row  remain  distinct :  in 
fig.  330,  A,  c,  4  is  *  scaphoides,'  5  lunare,  6  cuneifonne, 
7  pisiforme :  the  distal  row  consists  of  the  •  trape- 
jsoides,*  a,  in  some,  and  in  all  of  the  *  magnum,'  8,  sup- 
porting the  moiety  of  the  metacarpal  answering  to  the 

*  third  *  one  of  the  pentadactyle  foot,  and  the  unci- 
forme,  9,  supporting  the  moiety   answering  to  the 

*  fourth '  metacarpaL  These  metacar^yals  early  coa- 
lesce into  a  single  '  cannon-bone : '  but  a  longitudinal 
section,  as  in  fig.  33 1,*  shows  the  medullary  canal  of 
each  distinct,  in  MfgaceroSy  as  in  most  Ruminants ; 
in  a  few,  e.g.  the  Yak  ( Dos  grunniena)  the  septum 
beeomes  partially  absorbed.*  Longitudinal  grooves 
at  the  fore  (fig.  330,  a,  lo)  and  back  parts  of  the 
cannon-bone,  with  antero-posterior  perforations,  are 
the  outward  signs  of  the  original  separation  :  they  arc 
most  strongly  marked  in  the  Chevrotains  ( Tragulug) ;  and  the 
•ererance  persists  in  the  Water-Musk  (Hi/eemoschus)  as  in  the 
extinct  Dichodons,  Anoplotheres,  and  Microtheres.  Each  moiety 
of  the  cannon-bone  has  its  distinct  distal  trochlea,  fig.  331,  a,  6, 
which  is  traversed  by  a  median  ridge,  c,  from  before  baekM-ard.  To 
eacii  trochlea  articulates  a  proximal  phalanx,  fig.  330,  a,  ii,  sup- 
portiiig  a  middle,  la,  and  this  an  unequal  phalanx,  I3,  of  a  triedral 
conical  shape,  modified  to  be  sheathed  in  a  hoof;  the  unsymmetry 
of  each  hoof  being  such  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  pair.  They  re- 
aeanble  the  single  hoof  of  the  horse  cleft  in  twain :  whence  the 

*  sen*,  p.  260,  no.  1162.  '  lb.  toL  iL  p.  628,  no.  3952. 
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Ruminants  are  said  to  '  divide  the  hoof.'  In  the  Giraffe,  Hg.  310,1 
Antelopes,  fig.  330, and  Dcer,fi(^.  3 1 1 ,  the  proximal  phalanx  is  longer 
than  the  next:  in  the  Ox  and  Musk-deer  the  <litlWreuce  is  small: 
in  the  Clievrotains,  they  are  more  nearly  of  the  same  length,  la 
the  Giraife,  as  in  the  Camel-tribe,  there  is  no  trace  of  other  toes: 
in  most  true  Ruminants  stunted  portions  of  thera  are  suspended  to 
the  back  part  of  the  distal  end  of  the  eannon-hone,  whence  dangle 
the  j»air  of  '  spurious  hoofs/  fig.  330,  A.  In  the  Bison  the  bones 
of  these  consist  in  each  of  the  middle  and  distal  phalanges :  and 
there  is  a  styliform  rcprcscTitative  of  the  ])roxinial  end  of  their 
respective  metacarpals  articulated,  iu  the  fore-fiK)t,  one  to  the 
connate  trapezoid,  the  other  to  the  unciform  and  cuneiform  bones.* 
In  Deer  the  spurious  hoofs  arc  suf>|M»rted  by  the  three  phalangca 
proper  to  the  second  and  fiil'th  digits,  and  by  a  styliform  distal 
end  of  their  respective  metacarpals  with  the  point  upward:  these 
hooflets  are  large  enough  in  the  Rein-deer,  fig.311,  to  usefully 
increase  the  base  of  the  '  snow-shoe,"  formed  by  its  broad  hairy 
and  liorny  fiKJt.  with  the  advantage  of  their  collajise  as  the  foot  is 
\vitbdrawn.  The  Aloschus  vmschtferus  has  a  sunilar  bony  structure 
of  the  second  and  fifth  digits;  while  the  still  smaller  Chevro- 
tains,  like  the  embryos  of  larger  Ruminants,  show  so  ranch  more 
of  the  generalised  foot-structure  as  is  exemplified  by  tlie  ex- 
tension of  the  slender  metacarpals  of  those  'spurious  boofe' 
from  them  to  the  carpus. 

The  OS  iunorainatum  ig  elongate  with  the  iliac  portion  con- 
cave lengthwise,  convex  across,  externally,  with  the  expande<l 
anterior  end  divided  by  a  ridge  int^i  the  portions  b  and  r,  fig. 
332,  articulating  with  the  saermn,  «,  and  rising  as  high  as,  or 
above,  the  sacral  spine :  the  portion,  <?,  is  thickest  and  broadest 
in  tlie  heavier  Ruminants :  the  ilium  joins  the  spine  at  an  angle 
of  about  145°.  The  ischium  extends  back  from  the  acetabu- 
lum, two-thirds  or  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  ilium,  with 
the  tuberosity,  t\  bending  u|)ward :  the  tuberosity  is  strength- 
ened in  Deer,  Antelopes,  and  Oxen  by  a  ridge,  g.  In  the 
male  Chevrotains  the  ischia  join  the  elongated  sacrum  by  ossi- 
Hi'atiitiis  of  the  sacrosciatic  ligaments,  but  in  the  females  tliese 
retain  their  nomial  extensile  texture.  The  tendons  and  aiK>- 
neurosL's  of  the  dor.><o-s])inrtl  muscles  become  more  or  less  o««ified 
by  age,  and  a  thin  roof  of  bone  may  thus  overarch  the  pelvis,  as 
c.g.  iu  Traf/iihts  juvajticus,  Tr.  Kmirhil^^  &c.  The  pubics,/,  are 
slender  :  they  converge  to  the  sym|ihysi8  at  an  iliopubic  angle  of 
about  135".  The  iliojicetinenl  sjiine  is  well  marked  in  some 
•  CXL.  p.  a  I.  fig.  fi.  *  LXXII-.  p.  581,  ao.  3498. 
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Deer.     In  the  Ox,  fig.  332,  the  syrnphysis  pubis  is  placed  ob- 

li'picly,  so  as  to  cause  the  anterior  pelvic  opening  to  be  longer 

tiuui  the  p(»sterior  one:  in  tJie  Deer,  fig.  333,  the  symphysis  runs 

more  parallel  with  the  sacrum.     The  acetabula  are  carried  by  the 

length  of  the   ilia  opposite  the  last  sacral  vertebra,  at  the  apex  of 

the  wide  arch  of  the  os  innoininatum  :  the  plane  of  the  aperture  is 

inclined  about  40"  from  the  perpendicular.     In  the  Cow,  near  the 

period  of  parturition,  the 

ischial  tuberosities,  by  the 

relaxation  of  the  hgaracnts 

and  sinking  of  the  sacrum, 

become  more  protuberant 

than  at  other  times.     In 

the  Giraffe  the  f>osterior 

concavity     between     the 

ilium  and  iscliium,  as  in 

the    Deer,    fig.    333,    is 

scarcelj    interrupted    by 

the  prominence  of  the  con- 

joinetl  bones  above  the  acetabulum.     The  Harderian  groove  of 

tlie  acetabulum  is  wide  and  deep,  and  breaks  through  the  border 

of  that  cup. 

The  hind-limb,  fig.  330,  B,  exceeds  tlie  fore-liinb,  ib.  a,  in 
length  in  all  Ruminants  : 
least  so  in  the  Camelida 
and  Giraffe,  most  so  in 
the  bounding  Deer  and 
Antelopes. 

The  femur  of  Rinni- 
nants,  ib.  B,  i,  as  of  other 
Artiodactyles,  ha«  no  third 
trochanter ;  and  the  me- 
dullary artery  enters  the 
fore  part  of  the  shaft,  us- 
nally  at  the  upper  third, 
and  goes  downward  and 
backward  to  the  medullary  cavity ;  the  antero-posterior  expanse 
of  the  tlistal  end  is  great,  especially  in  the  Giraffe :  and  the 
inner  border  of  the  rotular  channel  is  more  produced  than  in  the 
Hog-tribe,  without  developing  an  irregular  prominence  as  in  the 
Perissodactvles.  The  Camclidie  offer  the  exception  in  the  position 
of  the  foramen  and  canal  of  the  me<lullarj'  artery,  and  in  the  sub- 
equal  development  of  the  borders  of  the  rotular  channel.     The 
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Mosckidat  agree  in  both  characters  with  the  homed  Rmninante  ;| 
but  the  rotular  channel   is  unusually  long  and  narrow  in  thej 
Chevrotainfi.     The  head  of  the  femur  turns  but  littJe  out  of  thei 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  shaft,  of  which  the  great  trochanter  is  I 
the  highest  part :   the  articular  surface  extends  from  the  head 
toward  the  base  of  the  trochanter,  in  a  subtrochlear  form :  the 
ligamentous  pit  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hemispheric  part  of  the 
head.     The  back  part  of  the  proximal  end  is  flattened,  especially 
in   Cnmelldte :    the  trctchanterian  fossa  is  deep,  that  above  the 
outer  condyle  is  shallow  ;  its  outer  border  is  continued  from  the 

*  line*  aspera/  and  is  rough :   there  is  a  rough  eminence  at  a 
similar  distance  above  the  inner  condyle. 

The  tibia^  ib.  b,  2,  like  its  homotype  the  radius,  is  the  chief 
bone  of  its  segment ;  it  is  also  the  longest  bone  of  the  hind  limh. 
The  proximal  end  is  most  expanded :  the  two  articular  surfaces 
rise  at  the  middle  t>f  the  head,  and  that  of  the  inner  surface 
higher  in  BovidtB  than  in  Certyide^ :  there  is  a  tuberosity  at  their 
posterior  interspace :  the  broader  base  of  the  anterior  spine  fills 
up  the  anterior  one,  but  is  separated  from  the  outer  condylar 
f^iirface  hy  a  clec[)  grtmve:  the  spine  projects  from  the  fore  j^art  of 
the  up|>er  iViurth  of  the  shaft,  iucUning  outward :  it  subsides  to- 
ward the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  the  back  part  of  which  is  flat- 
tened and  marketl  by  longitudinal  intermuscular  ridgea.  The 
distal  articular  surface  is  8uhquadrate,  witli  a  notch  and  articular 
fossa  on  its  outer  side  for  the  ossicle  representing  the  distal  or 

*  malleolar'  extremity  of  the  fibula,'  fig.  193,  67,  (Ox);  this  coiv- 
Icsces  with  the  tibia  in  Clievrotains.  In  the  Rein-deer,  as  in 
Moschus  moschiferus  and  M.  aquaticusy  the  proximal  end  of  the 
fibula  projects  downward  as  a  short  styliform  process  from  the 
outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula:  in  Tragulus  Napu  it  extesdB 
more  than  half-way  dmvn  the  tibia,'  and  the  ghaJ\  exists  nftj 
a  sclerous  tissue  in  all  Ruminants.  The  distal  articular  surface 
of  the  tibia  presents  a  pair  of  deep  antero-posterior  channels' 
divided  by  a  transversely  convex  tract  of  equal  extent:  they 
are  less  (tblique  than  in  the  Horse-tribe:  the  inner  malleolus 
descends  the  lowest. 

The  tarsus,  fig.  193,  *  Ox,*  consists  of  astragalus,  «,  calcaneumJ 
cl,  scaphoHHibi (ill,  .?-/>,  and  ectocuneiform,  f r :  the  confluence  of| 
the  navicularc  or  scaphoid  with  the  cuboid  does  not  take  place  in 
Camelid(p. :  it  does  so  in  MoschidtEf  and  the  fusion  extends  to  the 
ectocuneiform    in    Tra^ulus.^      A  mesocuneiform    is    present  inj 

'  CLJ.  toni.  IV.  p.  18.  »  xuv.  p.  580,  no.  3495. 
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Chevrotains  for  the  support  of  the  slender  metatarsal  of  the  toe 
lufesweriog  to  the  second  of  pentadactyle  feet.  The  corresponding 
flMtatar^al,  fig.  334,  c,  of  the  fifth  or  outermost  toe,  ib.  0,  articu- 
lates with  the  cuboid,  9.  In  Moschus  aquaticus,  the  second  and 
fifth  metatarsals  coexist  with  an  ahnost  complete 
severance  of  the  third  and  fourth,  wbicli,  in  a 
state  of  confluence,  represent  the  metatarsal  seg- 
ment in  other  Ruminants.  The  true  Musk-tlcer 
aod  moat  homed  Ruminants  have  the  distal  ends 
of  the  second  and  fifth  metatarsals  ossified,  and 
stipporting  the  small  digits  terminated  hy  the 
'spurious  hoofs,'  fig.  193,  ii,  v:  in  the  Giraffe 
and  Camel  tribe  the^e  are  wbolly  absent,  as  are 
their  homotypes  in  the  fore-fo«jt.  The  digital 
phalanges  of  the  hind-foot,  fig.  330,  b,  it,  I2,  13, 
b,  closely  correspond  with  those  of  the  fore-foot. 

In  all  UngiUates  the  enca-sing  of  the  end  of 
the  digit  in  a  hoof  is  acci>mpanicd  by  a  junction 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  such  as  to  prevent  recipro- 
cal rotation  of  those  bones  on  each  4ither,  and  by 
a  joint  with  the  humerus  restricting  tlie  movements  of  the  anti- 
brachium  to  flexion  and  extension  in  one  plane.  The  expansions 
of  the  hiuneruB  for  attachment  of  pronator  and  supinator  muscles 
are  uncalled  for;  while  the  proximal  processes  giving  leverage  to 
the  permitted  motors  of  the  limb  ni.ay  project  in  a  degree  which 
would  impede  its  more  varied  and  freer  motions.  The  length  of 
the  blade  bone  and  of  muscles  arising  from  it  is  increased  at  the 
expense  of  their  breadth ;  the  acromion  is  stunted,  and  clavicles 
arc  absent.  The  concomitant  modifications  of  the  skull  and  jaws 
in  relation  to  masticating  vegetable  food  are  best  exemplified  in 
the  Ruminant  Ungulates,  and  have  been  specified  at  p.  471. 

§  189.  Skeleton  of  Carnivorn,—lii  the  Unguiculate  Gffren- 
cephala  the  whole  frame  is  modified,  in  degrees  corresponding 
with  the  perfection  of  the  claws  as  prehensile  weapons,  for 
maatery  and  destruction  of  other  animals.  The  mandible,  fig. 
341,  32,  is  short  and  strong,  it  is  articulated  by  a  close-fitting 
joint  to  the  skull  almost  restricting  its  movements  to  one  plane, 
as  in  opening  and  closing  the  mouth,  for  biting,  and  for  dividing, 
not  fiounding  the  food.  The  corouoid  process  giving  uisertion  to 
the  tcmfMral  muscles  is  broad  and  high;  the  fossaj  from  which 
they  rise  are  large  and  deep,  and  augmented  by  peripheral  ridges 
of  bone.  The  zygomatic  arch  spans  across  the  muscle,  bending 
outward  to  give  space  for  its  passage,  and  arching  upward  for  the 
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more  extensive  and  favourable  attachoient  of  accessory  fascicles, 
liuch  toe  has  its  distinct  metacarpal  or  metatarsal.  The  digits, 
especially  in  the  fore-limb,  enjoy  freedom  of  motion  and  power  of 
reciprocal  approximation  and  divarication  ;  the  terminal  ]}halanx  is 
compressed  and  deep,  with  a  plate  of  bone  reflected  forward  from 
the  basal  periphery,  beyond  which  the  apex  of  the  phalanx  pro- 
jects like  a  pej^  from  a  Bheath  :  the  claw  18  fixed  iifMin  the  peg,  its 
base  being  firnrly  wecl^c<l  into  the  interspace  between  the  peg  and 
the  sheath.  In  the  Felines,  which  are  the  most  perfect  carni- 
vorous Unguiculates,  the  claw  phalanx  is  retractile.  The  fore- 
paw,  so  armed,  is  attached  to  the  radius  and  ulna,  which  are  entire, 
distinct,  and  stronj^  bones  :  these  articulate  with  the  huraerue  by 
a  joint,  which,  although  well  tnit,  allows  both  freedom  of  motioa 
in  bending  and  extending,  and  also  a  reciprocal  play  of  the  two 
bones,  the  radius  rotating  on  the  ulna,  and  carrying  with,  it,  by 
the  greater  expanse  of  its  lower  end,  tJie  paw,  which  can  thus  be 
turned  *  prone '  or  *  supine,'  whereby  its  efficacy  as  an  instrument 
for  seizing  and  tearing  is  enhanced.  The  humerus  has  strong 
ridges  from  the  outer  aud  inner  sides  above  the  condyles  for  ex- 
tending the  origins  of  the  muscles  of  the  paw  ;  and,  to  defend  the 
main  nerve  and  artery  of  the  fore-leg  from  compression  during 
the  action  of  these  muscles,  a  bridge  of  bone  sj>an8  across  them  in 
the  feline,  and  some  other  dirnivora.  The  upper  end  of  the 
humerus  has  a  long  and  strong  deltoid  ridge;  but  the  tuberosities 
do  not  project  beyond  the  round  head  of  the  bone  so  as  to  impede 
its  movements  in  the  socket.  The  scapula  is  of  great  breadth, 
with  well-developed  spine,  acromion,  and  coracoid.  A  small 
clavicular  bone  is  interposed  in  most  Camivora  between  a  muscle 
of  the  bead  and  one  of  the  arm,  giving  additional  force  and  de- 
termination of  action  to  them.  Such  are  the  chief  modifications 
e>f  the  framework  of  the  unguiculate  as  contrasted  with  tie 
ungidate  Gyrmcephala. 

A.  Vertebral  Qdumn. — This  part  of  the  skeleton  of  Cami- 
vora is  modified  in  relation  to  the  medium  of  life,  degree  of  car- 
nivorit^-,  and  modes  of  motion  of  the  species.  In  no  Carnivore 
do  cervical  vertebrje  articulate  by  ball-and-socket  joint-s;  and  in 
idl,  the  seventh  has  tlie  transverse  jirocesses  imjuerforate,  consist- 
ing only  of  diapophyses.  The  Harp  Seal  {Phuca  grcenlandicay 
fig.  332)  has  15  dorsal,  D,  5  lumbar,  L,  4  sacral,  8,  and  8 
caudal.  Ten  pairs  of  ribs  directly  join  the  sternum,  which 
consists  of  eight  bones :  the  manubrium,  52',  is  much  prtKluced, 
for  extending  the  fore-and-aft  origins  of  the  pectoral  muscles.  The 
neural  arches  of  the  middle  dorsal  vertcbrse  are  slender,  leaving 
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wide  intervals  of  the  neural  canaL  The  bones  of  the  neck  are 
modified  to  allow  of  great  extent  and  freedom  of  inflection.  The 
j>erft>rated  tran^j verse  processes  of  the  third  to  the  eixtb  cer^'icals 
inclusive  are  remarkable  for  the  distinctness  of  their  di-  and  pleur- 
apo|ihysial  part&  Metapophyses  are  developed  on  the  last  five 
dorsal  vertebral ;  the  strong  hypapophysial  ridge  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  diWdes  into  two  tuberous  processes.  These  processes 
indicate  the  great  developement  of  the  anterior  vertebral  muscles, 
e.g,  the  *  longi  colli '  and '  psoa;,'  and  relate  to  the  imjxjrtant  share 
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which  the  vertebrse  and  muscles  of  the  trunk  take  in  the  loco- 
motion r)f  the  Seal-tribe,  especialij  w^hen  on  dry  land,  where  tJiey 
shuffle  along  on  their  belly. 

In  the  Sterrink  or  Saw-toothed  Seal  (Stenorhynchus  serridrns), 
with  15  dorsal,  5  lumbar,  3  sacral,  and  11  caudal,  the  metapo- 
physes  commence  as  tubercles  outside  the  prezygaptiphysis  on  the 
second  dorttal,  are  distinct  on  the  third  dorsal,  pass  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  diapophysis  in  the  fourth,  and  continue  rudimental  as 
fiir  as  the  tenth  dorsal,  on  wliich  they  are  well  and  distinctly 
developed;  they  again  pass  upon  the  outside  of  the  preayga|)o- 
pbysis  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsals,  and  so  continue 
throughout  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  anterior  caudal  vertcbne. 
The  anap4:>phy&es  are  mere  rudimental  pmjectious  from  the  back 
part  of  the  diapophysis.  The  transverse  processes  of  the  axis  are 
more  developed  than  in  the  Phoca  tfrcenlandica  ;  they  show  as 
distinctly  as  in  the  other  cervicals,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
pleur-  and  di-apophysial  parts  of  the  process.      The  cervical  and 
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anterior  dorsal  vertebra  have  a  hypapophysial  ridge,  which,  in 
the  latter,  is  produced  into  a  tuberosity :    the  lumbar  vertebi 
are  characterized  by  a  pair  of  hypapophyses  from  neai*  the  hindc 
end  of  the  centrum.      The  eared  Seals  liave  the  same  vertebi 
formula:  the  auterior  sacral  vei'tebrae  are  narrow. 

The  Walrus  ( Trichecus  Jiosmarus),  like  the  Otter,  has  1^ 
dorsal  and  6  lumbar  vertebraj.  Nine  pairs  of  ribs  directly  join  th« 
sternum,  which  consists  of  eight  bones.  The  anterior  sacra 
have  greater  relative  breadth  than  in  Pfioca  or  Otaria :  as 
true  Seals  the  tail  is  short,  with  9  or  10  vertebi-ae. 

In  the  Bear-tribe,  as  in   the  Seal-tribe,  the  number  of  tnn 
vertebne  is  27,  aa  a  rule,  and  14  of  these  usually  bear  movable 
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ribs;  but  I  have  seen  15  'dorsal'  vertebra?  in    Ursus  maritimufi 
fig.  333,  and  in  U,  InbiatuSi  the  latter  having  5  lumbar  instead  oj 
6,  which  18   the  common  number.      Nine  pairs  of  ribs  articulate 
directly  with  the  sternum,  which  consists  of  eight  bones,  with  a  I 
xij)hoid  appendiigc.    The  manubrium  is  truncate  anteriorly.    Thej 
number  of  anchylosed  sacral  vertebracf  may  vary  from  5  to  7,  that! 
of  tlie  ciiudal  vertebrae  rarely   exceeds  10.      The  met-  and  an-j 
ajMijihyj^es  are  diBtiuct  on  the  twelfth  dorsal,  diverge  and  increjise] 
on  the  jjucceeding  dorsals,  the  mctapophyses  continuing  throughout] 
the  lumbar  series  ;  the  anapophyses,  after  underlapping  the  pro-j 
zygapoph}se8  of  the  first  and   second  lumbar,  rapidly   subside. 
The  neural  spines  are  better  developed  than  in  the  Seal-tribe, 
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but  do  not  indicate  a  centre  of  motion,  save  in  the  smaller  and 
more  active  subursines.  In  the  Racoon  they  converjiie  to  the 
twelfth  dorsal :  the  caudal  vertebrae,  16  in  this  plantigrade  and  18 
io  the  Badger,  increase  to  31  in  number  in  the  Kinkajou,  where 
the  tail  is  prehensile,  whence  the  name  Cereoleptes  caudivol- 
vultts.  The  Benturong  (Artictls)  has  a  similar  caudal  develope- 
ment,  with  haemal  arches  on  the  ten  anterior  vertebrse.  In  the 
last  five  cervical  vertebra;  i»f  tlie  Ratel  the  neural  arches  are 
longer  than  the  centrums  and  overlap  each  other  in  an  imbricated 
nuuiner,  giving  great  strength  to  the  articulations  of  this  part  of 
the  vertebral  column.  The  number  of  dorsal  vertebrae  is  15,  as 
in  Mt/daus  and  Mehf^  with  5  lumbar  ones. 

In  the  more  digitigrade  Mustelines,  the  Sable  (Mtisfela  zibrl- 
lina)ha&  14  dorsal,  6  lumbar,  3  sacral,  and  18  caudal.  The  eleventh 
dorsal  vertebra  is  that  toward  which  the  s[)ine8  of  the  other 
trunk- vertebrae  converge.  The  anajx»physes  begin  to  be  de- 
velopeil  up»m  the  ninth  dorsal,  and  are  continue<l  to  the  penulti- 
mate lumbar  vertebra.  Ten  pairs  of  ribs  directly  join  the 
sternum,  which  consists  of  nine  bones,  wth  a  xiphoid  cartilage. 
In  the  Ermine  (Piitoriujt  erminens),  with  a  similar  vertebral 
formula,  the  spines  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrae 
converge  towards  each  other  and  almost  meet,  indicating  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  trunk.  Ten  pairs  of  ribs  directly  join  the 
sternum.  The  neck  is  strengthened  by  the  overlapping  of  the 
costal  parts  of  the  traiusverse  processes  of  the  tliird  to  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebrae.  Some  of  the  anterior  caudal  vertebrse  have 
hasmapophyses.  The  Otter  {Lntra  vult/nris)  has  25  or  26  caudal 
vertebra?.  Ten  pairs  of  ribs  directly  join  the  sternum,  which 
consists  of  nine  bones  and  an  ensiform  cartilage.  The  spine  of 
the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  is  vertical,  and  those  before  and  be- 
hind it  converge  towards  it.  The  meti»[»ophyses  begin  to  be 
developed  on  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  are  continued 
throughout  the  lumbar  series;  they  arc  low  and  obtuse.  The 
anapophyses  commence  at  the  eleventh  vertebra,  and  are  con- 
tinued to  the  penultimate  lumbar.  The  spines  of  the  three  sacral 
vertebrae  have  coalesced  to  form  a  vertical  crista.  Haiinapnphyses 
are  developed  beneath  several  of  the  anterior  caudal  vertebrae; 
they  are  articulate<l,  and  some  of  them  become  anchvloscfl  to 
short  hypapophyscs  or  exogenous  processes  from  the  under  and 
fore  part  of  the  centrum,  and  then  are  c^mttnued  in  several  of  the 
succeeding  vcrtebrje,  which  have  not  the  hiemal  arch  complete. 
Tlie  neural  arch  is  incomplete  beyond  the  eighth  caudal  vertebra. 
The  entire  tail  is  longer  and  much  stronger  than  in  the  terrestrial 
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Mmieb'dtB:  it  is  the  chief  organ  in  regulating  the  course  of  thel 
Otter  thi'nugh  tlic  water. 

lu  the  Civet  (  Viverra  civetta)  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
atlai*  have  a  more  extensive  origin  than  in  the  Otter,  and  are  per- 
forated both  horizontally  and  vertically  by  the  vertebral  artery 
before  it  pierces  the  neural  arch.  In  the  axis  the  median  inferior 
ridge,  and  the  two  lateral  ones  continued  uj>c>n  the  transverse 
processes,  are  longer,  deeper,  and  sharper  than  in  the  Otter. 
Certain  Viverrines,  e.g.  the  Palm-cats  {Paradoxurus)  have  the 
tail  organised  for  prehension,  including  upwards  of  30  joints,  with 
haniial  arches  beneath  the  interspaces  of  the  first  eight  or  ten. 
The  prozygajxiphysis  of  one  lum!>ar  vertebra  is  received  into  the 
inters{>aee  between  the  postzygajinphysis  and  the  anapophysis  of 
the  antecedent  verteV>ra  :  this  interlocking  which  commenced  in 
the  plantigrade  and  musteline  Carnivora,  is  continued  in  the  pre- 
sent (viverrine)  and  subsequent  families. 

Among  tiie  Conida'.  the  Wtvlf  (  Cains  lupus),  has  13  dordal* 
7  lumbar,  3  sacral,  and  15  caudal.  Eight  pairs  of  ribs  articulate 
directly  with  the  sternum,  which  consists  of  eight  bones.  Tlie 
eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  is  that  towards  which  the  spines  of  the 
other  truTik-A'ertebr;e  converge.  Metapophyscs  begin  to  be  de- 
veloped on  the  eighth  dorsal,  and  are  continued  to  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra. 

The  Dog  agrees  with  the  Wolf  in  vertebral  characters. 

In  a  Fox  i^Canis  rufus)  the  vertcliral  formula  is  the  same, 
save  that  the  tail-joints  are  more  slender  and  numerous,  being  22. 
A  few  of  the  anterior  caudal  vertebra?  have  h^ mapophyses :  thai 
Bujiporting  i)rocesses  or  '  hypu[>ophyse3 '  are  developed  from  a 
greater  number.  The  sacrum  is  remarkable  for  its  sudden  dimi- 
nution of  size,  as  ccvniparcd  with  the  lumbar  vertebnc,  and  only 
the  first  sacral  vertebra  articulates  directly  with  the  iliac  bones. 

The  Hyiena^  have  15  dorsal  and  .5  lumbar  vertebra; :  the  striped 
kind  (//.  vulgaris)  has  3  sacra!  and  23  caudal:    the  spotted  kind 
(//.  croctttii)  has  4  sacral  and  but  1(>  or  18  caudal.     Eight  pairs 
of  ribs   articulate  directly  with   the  stenumi,  which  ccmsists  t>f ' 
eight  bones.     The  transverse  processes  of  the  atlas  are  perforated 
longitudinally  and  vertically  by  the  vertebral  artery  before  thisi 
perforates  the  neural  arch.      The  strong  spine  of  the  axis  is  bifid 
pustcriorly.     The  convergence  of  the  dorso-lumbar  spines  towanls* 
that  of  the  thirteenth  dorsal  is  feeble  compared  with  other  Car-I 
nivora.     Anapojihyses   begin  to  be  deveht]>cd  on  the  thirteentKl 
dorsal  and  subside  on  tlie  penultimate  lumbar  vortebraj. 

The  Lion  {Felis  ho,  fig.  337)  has  13  dorsal,  7  lumbar,  3  sacral, 
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and  23-25  caudal  vertebrae.  The  spine  of  the  axis  has  great 
height,  length,  and  posterior  breadth,  arching  forward  and  baok- 
ward,  overlapping  the  third,  of  which  the  spine  is  obsolete;  that 
of  the  fourth  is  short  and  vertical,  indicating  a  centre  of  the  motions 
of  the  neck.  The  anterior  dorsal  spines  are  lofty  and  strong,  for 
the  origin  of  muscles  Implanted  in  the  ridged  and  pitted  back 
part  of  the  skull,  whereby  the  head  can  be  raised  together  with 
the  prey  which  the  jaws  have  seized :  a  Lion  thus  draws  ah>ng 
the  carcase  of  a  Buffalo,  and  can  with  ease  raise  and  bear  oft'  the 
body  of  a  man.      The  eleventh  dorsal  is  that  toward  which  the 
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spines  of  the  other  trunk-vcrtehne  converge:  the  anapophyses 
begin  to  project  backward  from  this  vertebra,  and  are  continued 
to  the  penultimate  lumbar.  Eight  pairs  of  ribs  directly  join  the 
sternum,  which  consists  of  eight  hones.  The  lumbar  diapophyses 
are  long  and  antrovcrted-  The  tail  is  the  chief  seat  of  variety 
in  tlie  vertebral  column  of  the  feline  group.  The  Lynx  i^F, 
Lynx)  e.g.  has  the  number  of  caudal  vertebric  reduced  to  15. 
In  a  tailless  variety  of  domestic  cat  a  stunted  mass  of  4  or  5 
coalesced  caudals  has  become  hereditary. 

The  camivorous  unguicutate  do  nftt,  like  the  herbivorous  ungu- 
late Gyrencephala,  show  two  series  by  numerical  characters  of 
trunk- vertebrae ;  the  constancy  of  twenty  dorso-lumbars  is  re- 
markable and  significant :  the  exceptions  are  not  only  rare,  but 
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abnormal.  Wliere  the  trunk  is  lithe  and  subject  to  varied  and 
a^!e  turns  and  bends,  the  number  of  pairs  of  free  elongate  pleur* 
apophyses  is  small,  and  that  of  the  vertebrae  wanting  them  great: 
thus  the  sprincring  Cats,  the  swift-footed  Dogs  and  Foxes,  thi 
climbing  Bcnturong, have  13  dorsal  and  7  lumbar:  the  Viverrina 
and  Mustelines  commonly  show  14  dorsal  and  6  lumbar;  th© 
stitFer-trunkcd  Hyaenas,  Beara,  and  Seals  have  15  dorsals  and 
5  lumbar :  and  mostly,  whexe  an  exceptional  excess  oce.ui"s  in  any 
of  these  groups  in  one  series  of  vertebra},  it  is  balanced  by  as 
exceptional  a  deticiency  in  the  other  series. 

B-  Skull. — in  the  Harp  Seal  {Phoca  grvenlundtca)  the  basi* 
occipital  is  a  thin  plate,  and  shows  a  vacuity  in  front  of  the 
foramen  magnum :  it  early  coalesces  with  the  basisphenoid :  the 
paroccipital  is  small,  subretroverted :  the  nxai*loid  large,  swollen, 
not  prominent.  The  frontal,  fig.  338,  ii,  gives  its  larger  proportion^ 
to  the  orbital  and  olfactory  chambers.  In  the  latter  the  confluent' 
prefrontals  and  vomer  furm  an  extensive  bony  septum  between 
the  meatuses  which  are  blocked  up  anteriorly  by  the  complex 
turbinals-  liotlr  the  tentorium  and  j>ostcrior  part  of  tlie  fabc  arc 
(►ssified.  The  shalltnv  *  sella  ^  has  overhanging  [)osterior  clinoid 
processes.  The  petrosal  is  perforated  by  the  entocarotid  and 
impressed  by  a  deep  transverse  cerebellar  fossa.  The  tympanio 
forms  a  '  bulla.'  The  meatal  portion  of  the  tympanic  is  slightly 
bent  and  directs  the  external  auditory  aperture  obliquely  forward 
and  upward.     The  squamosal  has  a  small  cranial  plate,  ^,  and 

large  thick  zygomatic  pi 
cess,  27,  with  rises  at  it 
junction  with  the  malar,  26,^ 
to  ])artiany  define  the  orbitj 
posteriorly. 

The  seals,  like  other 
nivora,  have  the  orbit,  e^ 
incomplete  behind,  and  con-] 
tinuous  with  a  large  teiu-1 
pnral  foi*9a ;  the  nasals,  15,  j 
are  short,  and  the  uostrd  looks  more  or  less  upward,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  common  sojourn  in  water  and  Uie  necessity  ofl 
rising  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  The  condyle  is  the  hindmost] 
part  of  the  mandible. 

In  the  Grey  Seal  {Halicharus  ffriscus}  the  skull  is  remarkable 
for  the  slraightness  of  its  upper  contour  and  the  sudden  bending 
dowTi  of  the  equally  straight  line  formed  by  tljc  deep  and  narrow 
premaxillaries.     There  is  &  deep  depression  in  the  superoccipital. 
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overarched  by  a  thicklv'developed  occipital  ridge ;  the  squamosal 
and  malar  rise  aliruptly  at  their  junction  at  the  middle  of  the 
zygoma.  The  acoustic  bulla  receives*  the  meatus  audita )riu8  by 
an  expanded  and  oblic|ue  opening;.  The  olfactory  fossse  contain, 
as  in  all  Sealt<,  large  and  complex  turbinal  hones.  The  bony 
palate  h  terminated  behind  by  a  semicircular  notch. 

In  the  Monk  Seal  {Pelngius  monarhus)  the  upper  contour  of 
the  skull  presents  a  sigmoid  curve.  The  temporal  ridj^es  meet, 
and  form  a  low  sagittal  crest  over  the  posterior  hali"  of  the 
frontals  and  parietals.  The  upper  jaw  is  much  less  deep  than  in 
the  Halichcprus,  the  canines  are  relatively  larger  and  the  nasal 
bones  are  much  shorter.  The  entocarotid  canal  perforates  the 
back  part  of  the  petrosal  as  in  the  Pfioca  (frcenlandica  :  the  ecto- 
carotid  does  not  pierce  the  pterygoid  process. 

In  the  Sterrinks  (Stenorhj/nchus)  the  skull  is  longer,  more 
*  canine '  in  the  proportions  t»f  jaws  to  cranium,  than  in  other 
Scale.  The  malar  is  long  and  slender,  defining  the  orbit  below : 
a  lacrymal  process  of  the  maxillary  projects  from  the  anterior 
rim.  The  basis  cranii  is  long  and  narrow  in  Stenorfti/ncus  lept~ 
onyx.  In  the  saw-toothed  Stcrrink  ( Stenorfofnchwt  serridens) 
the  facial  part  tapers  more  gradually  than  in  the  Stenorhi/fichus 
Upitmyx.  The  paroccipitals  are  small,  but  distinct  The  pe- 
troeals  are  perforated  posteriorly  for  the  entocarotids ;  the 
pt/?rygoid  pnH'esses  are  imperforate.  The  temporal  ridges  meet 
U{>on  the  sagittal  suture,  but  do  not  develope  a  crista.  The  malar 
bones  are  slender,  strongly  curved,  bifurcate  posteriorly,  the 
upper  prong  rising  to  form,  with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
eqaamosal,  the  postorbital  boundary.  There  is  no  con'csponding 
process  from  the  frontal.  The  antorbital  pirocess  of  the  maxillary 
is  small,  but  distinct.  The  premaxillaries  are  narrow  and  slender, 
but  do  not  reach  the  nasals.  The  posterior  border  of  the  bony 
palate  is  terminate«rl  by  a  deep  semi-elliptic  notch.  A  single 
raperoccipital  venous  canal  opens,  in  Sten.  liptonifx,  \^athin  the 
%ordcr  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  basioccipital  shows  two 
depressions.  The  sella  turcica  is  very  shallow,  and  is  defined 
only  by  a  posterior  clinoid  ridge,  between  which  and  the  platform 
for  the  optic  chiasma  there  is  a  long  tract.  The  petrosals  termi- 
nate by  obtuse  sul>depres.sed  Hpiccs.  The  foramina  lacenianteriora 
are  of  unusual  size,  and  appear  to  include  the  foramina  rotunda: 
there  is  no  ridge  indicating  the  division  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  The  rhinencephalic  fossa;  are  small, 
but  deep  and  well  defined,  and  completely  divided  by  a  broad  and 
thick  crista  galli. 
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In    the    Ursine    Seal   {Arctocejihahix  anstralis)    the  border  of 

the  su]>croccipital,  forming   the  upper  part  of  the  foramen  mag-^ 
num,  shows   the   orifices  of  two  venous  sinuses.       The   p<)steriol 
border  of  the  hony  palate  has  an  ancrular  notch.     The  pterygoiii 
processes  are  pierced  for  the  ectocarotids.     Tlie  frontal  develope 
a  superorbital  plate.     The  mastoid  projects  free  of  the  tympauicd^ 
The  olfactory  chambers  extend  backward  exterior  to  the  rhinen?* 
cephalic  fossa. 

In  the  Ilcxided  Seal  {Ct^stophora  cmYaifff),  the  thin  basioccipitalj 
shows  a  small  vacuity.      The   superoccipital   inclines  from  belowj 
upward  and  forward.      The  temporal  eristx'  have  not  met  above 
the  [)arietals.     The  preniaxillaries  do  not  reach  the  nasals ;  theyl 
fonn  %vith  the  niaxillurie.s  an  antorhital  prominence.      In  the  great] 
Prohoscis-Seal,   or   Sea- Elephant    {Ctfiittiphora  proboscideo),  thej 
occipital  condyles  meet  upon  the  bajsioccipital :    the  paroccipitalftj 
are  less  prominent  tlian  iu  the  Ci^stnphora  cristata.     Traces  of  the] 
suture  between  the  baifisphenoid  and  the  basioccipital  and  between] 
the  basisphenoiil  and  presj)henoid  long  remain.      The  entocarotic 
canals  at  \\\e  back  part  of  the  jictrosals   are  very  conspicuous  ;j 
there  are  no  ectocarotid  canals.      The  sagittal  crista  is  feebly  ii 
dicated,  hut  the  occipital  crest  is  conspicuous  for  its  great  heighl 
and  thickness;  the  lower  border  of  the  superoccipital   present 
two  vertical  venous  perforations,  which  are  likewise  present  in  the 
Cystttphora  rristata.      The  tentorium  is  less  ossified  than  in  th« 
Otaria  konina.     The  walls  of  the  cranium  formed  by  the  parietal 
are  thick  witli  a  coarse  diploe :    a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
squamosals  enters  into  the  formation  of  those  walls  :    the  mastoic 
has  a  dense  structure  where  it  coalesces  with  the  base  of  the  zvgo 
matic   process.      Two   vertical  venous  sinuses   tenninate  abovoj 
the  foramen  magnum :    the  basioccipital  is  also  perforated  by 
similar  venous  sinus  near  it-s  middle  part.      The  petrosal  is  ex- 
cavated by  a  deep  but  narrow  cerebellar  fossa ;    a  long  gnx^ve  oi 
notch    upTO   its   upper    surface  leads  to  the  meatus   auditoriiif] 
iuteruus :    the  petrosal  is,  as  it  were,  bent  upwards  upon  this 
gnxive.      Tiie  tympanic  htdia   supports  the  under  part  of  the 
petrosal  like  a  capsule.     The  tympanic  cavity  is  divided  into  twol 
chambers,  one  above  the  termination  of  the  meatus  externus,  theJ 
other  beneath  and   internal  to  it.      The  carotid  canal  perforate*] 
the   tympanic  internal   lo  this  part  «»f  the  charaber.      The  Eu« 
tachian  groove  commences  from  the  angle  between  the  «upt 
and  infra-meatal    divisions,  and  grows    deeJ^er   and    wider   until 
it  forms  the  canal  at  the  fore  part  of  the  tympanic  bone.     The 
rhinencephalic   fossa  is   divided  by  a  strong  and   sharp   crists 
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gain.  The  frontal  bones  form  an  unusually  small  proportion  of 
the  cranial  cavity :  they  are  extensively  overlapped  jMHtiteriorly 
by  the  parietals.  Besides  it«  superior  size,  the  skull  of  C^sto- 
phora  proboscidea  differs  frc>ni  that  of  the  Cystopkora  cristata  in 
the  form  and  proportions  of  the  palatine  bones,  the  posterior 
borders  of  which  present  three  notches;  in  the  relatively  shorter 
extent  of  the  nasal  processes  i\{  the  premaxillaries ;  in  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  antorbital  processes  of  the  uiaxillaries  ;  and  the 
absence  of  the  depression  beneath  the  antorbital  foramen.  In 
tiie  skull  of  a  young  Froboscis-Seal  I  have  seen  traces  of  a  suture 
partially  dividin*^  the  orbital  from  the  rostral  part  of  the  maxillary, 
extending  from  the  side  of  the  nasal  aperture  into  the  antorbital 
foramen :  this  inc-onipletely  8eparate<l  jart  mif^ht  be  compared  with 
a  large  lacryraal,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  distiuet  bone  or  of  any 
lacrymal  perl'oration. 

In  the  *  Sea-Lion'  (Oiaria  juhata)  the  superoccipital  is  broader 
and  more  nearly  vertical  than  in  the  preceding  sjiecies  of  Seal :  the 
basioccipital  is  carinate  below  ;  the  piu-occipitals  form  aii  obtuse 
angle,  but  are  less  prominent  than  the  large  mastoids.  The 
petrosals  and  tyiupauics  are  not  cxjjaudcd  into  a  Imlla  ossea,  but 
•end  down  a  subcomprcssed  smooth  tuberosity :  the  entocarotid 
piercej*  the  petrosal.  The  pterygoids  arc  pierced  hy  the  ecto- 
carotids.  The  bony  palate  is  very  long,  and  remarkaltly  concave, 
from  the  bending  down  of  its  sides  :  its  pogtcrinr  border  is  trans- 
versely truncate.  The  sagittal  and  occipital  crista:  are  singularly 
elevated.  Each  frontal  sends  out  an  obtuse  process  near  its 
junction  with  the  parietal,  into  the  middle  of  the  extensive  tem- 
poral fossa,  and  each  developes  large,  horizontal,  triangular,  jjost- 
orbital  processes.  In  old  males,  the  parietal  also  sends  out  a 
ridge,  and  the  great  temporal  nuiscle  seems  thus  to  Iiave  been 
divided  into  three  masses  :  there  is  a  ridge  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  parietal,  dinding  the  middle  from  the  anterior  lube  of  the 
cerebrum,  parallel  with  the  external  ridge  projecting  into  the 
tera[M>ral  fossa.  The  maxlllaries  develope  antorbital  processes. 
The  nasals  are  short  and  bn.md,  and  articulate  with  the  pre- 
maxillaries  asi  well  as  the  maxillaries. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  faLx  and  the  whole  of  the  tentorium 
are  ossified.  Tlie  su]»eroccipital  sinus,  commencing  by  a  common 
aperture  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  hmgittidinal  sinus,  diverges 
on  each  side  into  the  substance  of  the  exoccipitals,  and  tenninates 
in  a  deep  and  wide  fossa  on  the  inner  side  of  the  condyle,  frf»ra 
which  fossa  one  canal  leads  backward  to  open  external  to  the 
condyle,  and  another  do^vnward  and  inward  to  terminate  in  the 
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foramen  jiigulare.      The  bony  tentorium  terminates  anterior 
the  jietrosal,  which  han  an  obtuse  ex]>andecl  inner  apex,  and  shni 
no  |)etro8al  pit.     There  is  no  Gasscrian  fossa.     A  ridge  divide 
the  foramen  dvalc  from  the  foramen  rotundum.    The  sella  turcica 
is  broad  and  shallow :  it  is  defined  by  ix)sterior  clinoid  processes : 
there  arc  no  anterior  ones.     The  rhinencephalic  fossa  ia  ntrrow, 
but  of  nnitsual  binj^itudinal  extent :  the  optic  nerves  traverse 
common  canal  of  nearly  nn  inch  in  extent  before  it  divides.     Tbi 
ascendinf^  plates  from  the  palatine  processes  of  the  maxillary  for 
a  deep    groove    for  the  reception  of  the  vomer.     The   supcric 
turbinals  occupy  that  part  of  the  olfactory  fossa  which  overarche 
the  rhincnceplialic   chamber:    this  is  divided  by  a   broad  cri>>t 
p^lli.     A  large  oblong  vacuity  at  the  outer  and  |v>gterior   sidf 
of  the   nasal    passages  between  the   frontal,  presphenoid,  pala»1 
tine  and  maxillary  bones,  is  closed  by  membrane  in  the  reccnti 
animal.     There  is  a  smaller  vacuity  in  the  corresponding  part  ofJ 
the  skulls  of  some  other  species  of  Seals. 

In  all  Seals,  the  convex  mandiliular  condyle  is  transversely  exi 
tended,  tenninal,  the  border  of  the  jaw  extending  from  below  th( 
condyle  forward,  and  rarely  developing  an  angle:   tliis  is  lies 
marked  in  Phom   f/rofnlandica  :    in   Otaria  it  seems  to  projec 
just  below  the  condyle. 

The  hyoid  arch  consists  of  stylo-  epi-  and  ccrato-hyals,  .and  of  i 
basi-hyal  in  form  ol"  a  transverse  bar,  with  a  ]iair  of  thyn.whyalsi 
the  stylo-hyals  are  attached  by  ligament  to  the  outer  side  of  tht 
petrosals. 

In  the  Walrus  (^Trichfcus  rosntarusy  fig.  ,339),  the  basioccipit< 
is  subcariuatc  below.     The  superoccipital,  3,  inclines  a  little  uj 
ward  and  forwai-d,  is  divided  by  a  median  crista,  and  is  l>ound( 
abo've  by  a  broad  rugged  tract.     The  venous  fossa  on  the  inn< 
side  of  the  condyles  is  divided  by  a  bony  bar.    There  is  a  widi 
Bphenoiialatine    vacuity.      The  paroccipitals  are  broad,    but   a( 
very   prouiinent :    the  binder  surface  of  the  skull  is  much  ea 
tended  laterally  by  the  great   development  of  the  mastoids. 
The  .ilisjihenoid  is  excluded  from  the  parietal,  r,  by  the  junctioal 
of  a  small  part  of  the  fnmtal,  li,  with  the  squamosal,  27.     Thei 
is  no  trace  of  a  lacrymal  b<»ne,  but  a  small  elliptical  canal  per 
forates  the  base  of  the  antorbital  process  of  the  frontal  slightlj 
upwards.     The  zygomatic  process  of  the  squamosal  is  remarkablj 
thick.     The  malar  sends  up  a  lofty  postorbital  ])roces8,  but  ther 
is  none  on  the  frontal :  the  maxillary,  2i,  developes  a  large  bu^ 
low  suh-bifJd  antorbital  process  :   it  is  perforated  by  a  large  ani 
orltital  firaraen,  and  excavated  by  a  large  and  deep  socket  for 
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cmnine  Calk.  The  prenuudlUnes,  9^,  are  minute.  There  is  a 
large  ova]  racuity  in  the  Lateral  wall  of  the  pii^terior  oareB.  The 
»kull  is  HBgulariy  expamled,  abort,  obtuse,  and,  as  it  were,  tnm- 
cated  aotervorlj ;  and,  being  oonatricted  between  the  orbitB,  the 
upper  suffuse  pnaente  an  hour^glaas  fm-m.  The  [tarietes  of  the 
craniom  are  tUck  and  dense,  with  a  diploe,  gradually  degeoc- 
ratog  into  a  coarac  cellular  texture,  in  the  enonnous  magtuida. 
The  tentorium  Lb  bony,  the  sella  turcica  lar^e  and  shallow,  with 
anterior  and  po^erior  clinoid  processed,  and  the  crista  galli  ia 
proounent.  The  petrosal  terminates  Ijelow  in  three  obtuse  pn>- 
ecaecB,  but  there  is  no  bulla  oesea.  The  pteryguid  process  is  {ler- 
forated  by  the  ectocarotid-  The  bony  roof  of  the  palate  is  very 
ive  towards  the  mouth,  and  terminates  In^hind  by  a  broad 
notch.  The  tympanic  cavities  are  smooth,  and  almost 
hendspberic :  the  antorbital  canal  is  large :  the  nasal  fossa;  con- 
tract as  they  pass  forward  to  the  vertical  external  nostril.  The 
oflseous  part  of  the  septum  narium  is  formed  by  the  canaliculate 
vomer  and  the  coalesced  plates  of  the  prefrontals,  dividing  the 
posterior  halves  of  the  olfactory  chamber.  The  lateral  sinuses 
are  completely  surrounded  by  bone.  A  vein  perforates  the  back 
part  of  the  parietals  and  terminates  in  the  longitudinal  sinus. 
The  bony  tentorium  terminates  above  the  base  of  the  petrosal ;  a 
thick,  smooth  ridge  enters  the  lower  half  of  the  fissure  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  cerebral  lobes.  A  similar  but  shorter 
ridge  from  the  inner  side  of  the  frontal  more  completely  defines 
the  rhinencephalic  chamber :  an  elliptic  foramen  leads  from  the 
lower  and  outer  comer  of  this  fossa  into  the  back  part  of  the 
orbit  between  the  orbitosphcnoids  and 
finontals.  The  mandible,  as,  articulates 
by  a  thicker  condyle  than  in  true 
Seals  :  it  is  terminal :  the  feeble  angle 
slopes  forward  from  it:  the  coronoid 
is  oblique  and  rounded. 

In  the  Bear-tribe,  as  in  the  Seals, 
the  tentorium  is  ossified :  the  inter- 
parietal unites  with  and  forms  a  trian- 
gular process  of  the  superoccipital : 
the  alisphenoid  articulates  with  the 
parietal :  the  ecti^carotid  pierces  the 
pterygoid  process.  There  is  no  ptery- 
goid fbssa. 

In  the  European  Black  and  Brown  Bears  (  Ursns  arctos)  the 
frontal  region  of  the  skull  is  raised  and  convex.    In  tiie  American 
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Grisly  Bear  (  Urxutt  ferox)^  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  is  re- 
latively longer  than  in  the  Ursus  orctos,  and  the  nasal  processe* 
of  the  preinaxillHrics  are  much  loni^^cr,  are  more  slender,  and  ar- 
tii^ulate  directly  with  the  anterior  processes  of  the  frontals.  In 
the  Brown  Bear,  the  maxillaries  articulate  with  the  small  part  vj^ 
the  nasals  and  iseparate  the  premaxillarics  from  the  frontals. 
the  Polar  Bear  (  Ursus  maritimus,  fif;.  34«)),  the  lower  cxtremiti* 
of  the  occipital  condyles  are  united  by  a  ridge*  which,  howcvc 
is  less  proinineiit  than  in  the  Ursus  ferox.  The  prec«mdyloi^ 
foramen  is  exposed-  The  superoccipital,  a,  terminates  ahovo  iu  a 
strong  ridge  overhanging  the  condyles.  Both  ]>aroccipitals,  i, 
and  mastoids,  8,  are  well  developed,  hut  the  latter  arc  the  larger 
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processes.     The  tcmpfiral  ridges,  conimcn<'ing  at  the  postorbit 
processes,   converge  iit  a  right    angle  an<l    meet    at    about  tv 
inches  liehind  the  orbits,  and  i'orni  a  long  and  j>roinbient  eagit 
crest,  the  n])pcr  l)order  of  which  is  straight :  the  frontal  regio 
is  low  and  flattened.     Witliiu  the  cranium  the  cerebellar  foaaii 
formed  by  the  bony  tentorium  above,  and  by  a  shorter  Otteoa 
ridge  below,  separating  the  cerebellum  from  the  upper  partofth« 
niedulla  oblongata.     The  con>meneement  of  the  entocarotid  canal 
may  be  seen  distinct  frtun  the  fore  part  of  the  fossa  ju^ruJaris; 
petrosal  fossa  is  divided  into  two  cells  for  the  reception  of 
eerebcllin-    appendages.       The    mastoid   is   occupied    by  a 
di|>loe,  which   receives   no   air-cells   from  the   tympanic  cavit 
The  meatus  amlitoriiis  terminates  obliquely  within  the  tvmn 
cavity.     A  triangular  constriction  seiiarates  the   prosencer 
from  the  rhinonceithalic  chumber.     The  malar,  26,  alone  forms 
jKistorhital    rising:    the   squamosal,   27,  docs    not    reach  so 
it  dcvclopea  a  low  snbquadrate  cranial  plate,  g.      The  mWil 
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developes  a  long  angular  process,  so,  which  rises  toward   the 
condyle. 

In  the  Racoon  (Procifon),  and  Coati  (Nasua),  the  entocarotid 
pierces  the  inner  border  of  the  tympanic  bulla :  there  is  no  ectu- 
ran>tid  canal.  The  mastoid  is  thicker  than  the  paroccipitaL 
The  lK)ny  tentorium  terminates  upon  the  petrosal  above  the 
Bhallow  depression  of  the  cerebellar  appendage.  The  ujiper  cra- 
nial parictes  are  moderately  thick  and  with  a  diploe.  In  the 
Coati  the  olfactory  chamber,  with  the  superior  turbinals,  extends 
above  the  whole  rh  in  encephalic  fossa,  and  forms  in  part  the 
frontal   elevation    of  the   cranial   contour.      In   the    Benturong 

i(^Ailurujt),  the  ectocarotid  perforates  the  pterygoid,  as  in  Bears. 
The  skull  of  the  Badger  {Melea  taxiu)  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  closeness  with  which  the  transverse  condyles  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  grasped  by  the  borders  of  the  articular  grooves  at 
the  base  of  the  zygomatic  processes,  so  that  the  mandible  cannot 
iculated  without  some  violence.  The  lateral  sinus  termi- 
behind  the  glenoid  cavity,  as  in  other  Ursidce,  and  the  sub- 
sinus  terminates  at  the  entocondyloid  foramen.  There  is 
ectocarotid  canal. 

In  RatrJux  the  transversely  extended  base  of  the  paroccipital 
is  applied  to  the  back  part  of  the  bulla.  In  the  Glutton  (Guin) 
the  cranial  cavity  is  less  expanded  posteriorly,  and  less  constricted 
anteriorly,  than  in  the  Ratel.  There  is  a  smooth  articular  sur- 
face in  the  basioccipital,  but  it  is  less  distinctly  continuous  with 
the  ocxripital  condyles  than  in  the  RateL  The  zygomatic  arches 
are  larger,  stronger,  and  more  curved :  the  palate  is  relatively 
bniader:  both  the  paroccipital  and  the  mastoid  processes  are 
feebly  developed. 

In  the  Stoats  and  Weasels  { Pntorius),  the  meatus  auditorius  is 
1  an  oblique  perforation  in  the  lateral  ami  inferior  parictes  of  the 
!  skull,  directed  from  within  outward  and  f*)rwanl,  and  not  pro- 
duced n|x)n  an  auditory  J)rfx^ess.  The  bulla  tympanica  is  very 
extensive.  The  Ixjny  tentorium,  which  projects  rather  from  the 
upper  than  the  back  wall  of  the  cranium,  terminates  upon  the 
part  of  the  petrosal,  above  the  deep  circular  pit  for  the  cere- 
r  appendage.  The  rhinencephalic  fossa  is  less  distinctly 
defined  than  in  Plantigrades  from  the  rest  of  the  cranial  cavity ; 
olfactory  chamber  extends  backward  both  alx)ve  and  beneath 
fossa,  causing  the  cranium  to  appear  dilated  at  that  part :  the 
air  must  be  filtered,  as  it  were,  through  the  complex  turbinals 
before  parsing  into  the  canal  of  the  posterior  nares. 

In  tlie  Otter  {Lutra),  a  narrow  articular  surface  upon  the  basi- 
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ocdpitol  connects  togetber  tlie  two  condyles:  the  temporal  ridgc 
c»»mmcnciiijLi  ("nun  tlie  jiostorbital  processcB,  meet  at  an  ope 
auj^lc,  anil  extend  backward,  as  a  low  and  straij^ht  ss^ittal  exeat 
ftg  tar  JI.S  the  broader  oceijiital  crest.  The  zygomatic  arches  ai 
stnmjr  and  lioldly  curved  ;  they  bifurcate  anteriorly  to  surrouiic 
the  hirge  antorbital  foramen.  The  cranial  walls  arc  thin,  without 
iliploe  :  the  impressions  of  the  convolutions  are  Btnmgly  marked; 
there  are  no  frontal  sinuses.  The  cranial  cavity  is  remarkable 
for  its  great  posteri<ir  ex(>aiisc  and  its  extreme  contraction  be-] 
twecn  the  prosence[diaHc  and  rhinencephallc  divisions.  The  b«mj 
tent^irlum  tortninatcri  uiinn  the  petrosal  aliove  the  ^mall  pit  forth* 
cerebellar  ajijicndage.  The  sella  turcica  is  shaUow,  The  tract 
for  the  optic  cbiasma  is  long  and  narrow.  The  cri8t4k  gall 
extends  backward  thnnigh  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  rhinencephalic 
fossa.  TIte  longitudinal  sinus  comnuinicates  behind  with  twc 
small  venous  foramina  in  the  nnperoccipital  bone.  The  olfactor 
chamber  commences  directly  in  front  of  the  rhinencephalic  fows 
the  cribrifiirm  plate,  or  back  part  of  the  olfactory  capsule  wil 
the  coalesced  prefrontals,  separating  them.  The  entrv  to  th< 
na.sal  j»assagcs  is  almost  blocked  up  by  the  large  and  complc 
turbinals. 

In  the  Civet  (  Viverrn.  Civcffa),  the  occipital  condyles  are  sepi 
rate  from  each  other  at  their  lower  extremities.    The  paroccipital 
and  mastoids  have  coalesced  and  form  a  triangular  jjlatc  of  bone 
applied  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  tympanic  bulla,  like  the  ca( 
side  oi'  the  acorn  to  the  seed.      This  bulla  is  more  circumscribe 
and   much  more  developed   than  in  the  Otter :  the  bony  mcati 
anditttrius  is  much  shorter,  and  opens  directly  into  the  tympani 
ciivity.      The  nasal   processes  of  the  upper  maxillaries  extend 
liackward  much   fiirther  than  the  niv^al  hones,  the  reverse  being! 
the  case  in  the  Otter.     The  pterygoid  processes  are  perforate 
by  the  ectocjirotids.     The  cranial  cavity  is  longer  and  narrowei 
and  the  poslorliital  constriction  much  Ict^s,  than  in  the  J/Mi/r//f/<e,1 
The  bony  tentorium  is  continued  iurward  beyond  tliC  pctmsalj 
and  terminates  above  the  foramen  rotumlum.      The  petrosal  i»j 
impressed  l>y  a  deep  pit  for  the  cerebell.ar  appendage.      A  vet 
tical   inverted    tnict  of   the   cranial   walls  divides   the  proscnci 
phalic   from    the    rbiuencephalic    compartments.      The  olfactur 
fossa    is    continued    backward    above    as    well   as    beneath    tli| 
rliiucnccp»halic    couijrartniicnt.      The    crista   galU    is    rudiment* 
\\  hen  the  squauiosjd  is  removed,   the  extensive  surface  of  tbi 
parietal  and  alisphcnoi<l  is  exposeil  to  whidi  it  was  ap]died,aiid  th 
small  vacuity  in  the  suture  between  those  bones  whicJi  was  Id 
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for  it  to  cover  id  completing  the  cranial  walla.  In  some  Viver- 
rines  {Ichneitmoity  Mangusta),  the  orbital  processes  of  the  frontal 
and  malar  meet  and  circumscribe  the  rim  of  the  orbit. 

In  the  Common  Fox  (  Canig  Vuipes),  the  paroccipital  is  tri- 
^^■Rgular,  and  applied  to  the  back  part  of  the  acoustic  bulla,  but  is 
^^■alJer  and  thicker  than  in  the  Viverrines\  and  stands  oif  more 
from  the  bulla.  The  alisphenoid  articulates  with  the  parietal. 
The  InterjKirietal,  which  has  anchylosed  with  the  superoccipital, 
penetrates  the  posterior  interspace  of  the  parietals.  The  nasal 
processes  of  the  maxillaries  are  truncate,  and  terminate  on  the 
same  transverse  line  as  the  nasals.  The  maxillaries  directly 
articulate  with  the  middle  part  of  the  nasals  below  the  bony  ten- 
torium, wliich  appears  to  be  developed  from  the  sui>eroccipital. 

The  skull  of  the  AVolf  (  Canis  Lupus),  as  of  the  Jackal  (  Cania 
aureus),  differs  from  tliat  of  the  Fox  in  the  median  depression 
and  transverse  convexity  of  the  frontal  region  produce*!  by  tlie 
bending  do^vn  of  the  postorbital  processes;  in  the  greater  pos- 
terior extension  of  the  nasals,  as  compared  with  the  maxillaries  ; 
and  in  the  encroachment  of  the  lacrymal  on  the  face.  The  frontal 
Ix>ne8  of  the  Wolf  preserve  a  more  uniform  breadth  than  ia  the 
Jackal,  being  less  expanded  posteriorly  where  they  join  the 
parietals.  The  short  and  wide  meatus  auditorius  terminates 
obEquely  in  the  tympanic  bulla.  The  base  of  the  zygomatic 
process  Is  pierced  by  a  vertical  venous  canal. 

Like  the  Jackal  and  Wolf,  the  Dingo  {Cam's  Australis)  differs 
from  the  Fox  in  the  greater  transverse  convexity  of  the  frtmtals, 
especially  opjMisite  the  postorbital  processes,  and  in  the  greater 
longitudinal  <lepression  between  the  frontals ;  in  the  gi'cater 
posterior  extension  of  the  nasals,  as  compared  with  the  maxil- 
laries ;  and  in  the  encroachment  of  the  lacrymal  bone  upon 
the  face.  In  a  comparison  of  the  skull  with  that  of  the 
Marsupial  Carnivore  (  Thi/lncinits  Harrisii)  from  the  same  part 
of  the  world,  which  equals  the  Dingo  in  size,  the  most 
striking  difference  is  the  comparative  8ujK?riority  of  the  cere- 
bral cavity  in  the  wild  Dog,  and  of  the  olfactory  cavity  in  the 
Thylacine,  the  pro|x»rtions  being  reversed  in  the  two  s|>eci- 
mens.  The  superoccipital  overhangs  the  foramen  magnum  in 
the  Dog,  but  ia  on  the  same  vertical  plane  with  it  in  the 
Thylacine.  The  paroccipitals  are  more  corapjressed  in  the  Thy- 
lacine,  and  their  base  is  not  applied  to  the  acoustic  bulla,  which  is 
of  much  smaller  size  and  formed  exclusively  by  the  alisphenoid, 

•  TIm  i-x(itiet  (;t;nu»  Galecynu*  of  the  CEningoii  uiiocene  iadiratcs  the  inuuitioD 
(tvid  Vi^rrra  lo  Cani*.  civ.  p.  55 
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nat  by  the  petrosal  and  tympanic,  as  in  the  Doj^.     The  tymj 

has  presei'vetl  its  disthirtness  in  the  Thylacine,  but  has  coalescwl 
with  other  cleineuts  of  the  temjinral  bime  in  the  Dog.      A  wide 
anrl  deep  grtxive  divides  the  bulla  from  the  basispbenoid  in  the 
Thylat'ine,  but  the  sides  of  the  basisjilieuciid  in  the  Dingo  are 
swollen  and  abut  a^^ainst  the  large  tympanic  buUa.'.     The  arti- 
cular eavities  for  the  lower  jaw  are  much  nearer  the  occiput  ii 
the    Thyhioiiiie  than   in    ihc    Dingti,   and  the  malar  bones  ent< 
partially  into  their  formation.     There  are  two  large  vacuities  ii 
the  back  part  of  the  bony  palate  in  the  Thylacine,  but  this  par 
is  entire  in  the  Dinnro.     The  antorbital  foramina  are  larger  in  tl 
Thylacine,  and  much  nearer  the  orbits  than  in  the  Dingo ;  thej 
are  also  formed  partly  by  the  malar,  and  are   not   whollj'  [»ei 
forated  in  the  maxillary  bone,  as  in  the  Dingo :   the  lacryms 
bone  is  much  larger  in  the  Dingo,  and  encroaches  much  nioi 
upon  the  face :   the  nasal   buncs  are   i)roa<ler  juistcriorly  in  th< 
Dingo,  and  extend  further  back,  as  compared  with  the  muxillariea 
The  petrosals  are  much  larger  in  the  Dingo,  and  send  b»iny  plat< 
into  the  tentoriinn,  which  ]>hiter<  arc  not  present  in  the  Thylacine 
The   chief  bony  part   of  the  tentorium  |>rtiject«   from    near   th^ 
middle  of  the  occiput,  and  docs  not  reach  the  petrosal    in   tl 
wild  Dog,     The  sella  turcica  is  dcfinctl  by  the  posterior  clinoic 
processes  in  the  Dingr>,  hut  not  in  tlio  Thylacine.     The  foramin 
optica  and  lacera  antoriora  are  blended  together  in  the  Thylacim 
but  are  distinct  in  the  Dog.      Although  the  olfactory  chamber  ifl 
so   much    larger   in   the   Thylacine,  the  rhinencephalic    fossa  if 
smaller   than    in   the  Dog.      The   lower  jaw,  besides  its   gretttc 
length  and  slenderness  in  the  Thylacine,  differs  by  the  bending 
of  the  angle,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Marsupials. 
most  of  these   distinctions   the   Thylacine  manifests    its    neai 
affinity  to  the  oviparous  type  of  skeleton. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  wild  and  domestic  Dogs  i| 
the  greater  proportional  size  of  the  cranium  to  the  face  in  th^ 
latter,  and  this  increases  as  the  size  of  the  variety  diminishes. 

The  affinity  of  the  Hyayna  to  the  ViverridiB  is  shown,  in  the 
skull,  l>y  the  broad,  trianguhir,  rough  plate  formed  by  the  paro 
cijiital  an<l  mastoid,  and  applied  to  the  back  part  of  the  acoustid 
bulla:  but  the  jtterygoid  processes  are  not  pierced  by  the  ectc 
carotids.  The  strength  of  the  muscles  which  work  the  jaw  ifl 
shown  by  the  extent  of  the  temporal  fossje,  the  height  of  th« 
sagittal  crest,  the  thickness  and  the  expanse  «)f  the  zvgomatu 
arches,  the  height  of  the  coronoiel  processes,  and  the  depth  of  tl 
strongly-defined  fossaj  into  which  the  great  muscles  of  masticatioi 
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are  inserted.  The  antorbital  foramina  are  small  semilunar  slits. 
The  nasal  procoBses  of  the  maxillaricd  extend  further  back  than 
the  nasala. 

The  specific  character  of  the  Lion  (Ffiit  Lfo),  as  compared 
with  the  Tiger  ( Felt's  Tigris)^  is  shown  by  the  obtusely-i>ointed 
termination  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary,  and  its  ex- 
tension backward  to  the  same  transverse  line  as  that  which  the 
hinder  ends  of  the  nazals  reach.  In  the  Tiger  the  nasal  bones  arc 
relatively  longer  and  extend  further  back  than  the  nasal  processes 
of  the  maxillaries,  which  are,  as  it  were,  truncated.  The  concavity 
of  the  frontal  platform  between  the  deflected  postorbital  processes 
is  narrower  than  in  the  Lion  ;  the  suborbital  foramina  are  smaller. 

The  carnivorous  character  of  the  skuU,  fig,  341,  as  exemplified 
by  the  sagittal,  7,  and  occipital,  s,  crests,  by  the  strength  and 
expanse  of  the  zygomatic  arches,  27,  by  the  depth  and  shortness 
<rf*  the  jaws,  by  the  height  and  breadtli  of  the  coronoid  processes, 
mnd  by  the  extent  of  the  muscular  fossa?  of  the  lower  jaw,  reaches 
its  maximum  in  the  skull  of  the  old  males  of  both  tbcse  large 
Felines.  The  triangular  occipitai  region  is  remarkable  for  the 
depth  and  l^oldness  of  the  sculpturing  of  its  outer  surface. 
The  conjoined  paroocipital,  4,  and  mastoid,  s,  form  a  broad  and 
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thick  capsular  support  for  the  back  part  of  the  acoustic  bulla. 
The  pterygoid  prriccsscs  are  imperforate.  A  well-marked  groove 
extends  on  each  side  of  the  bony  palate  from  the  pcjsterior  to  the 
anterior  palatine  foramina.  The^  premaxillaries,  22,  are  compa- 
ratively short,  and  one  half  of  the  lateral  border  of  the  nasals,  15, 
directly  articulates  with  the  maxillaries,  21. 

The  bony  tentorium  extends  above  the  petrosal  to  the  ridge 
over-hanging  the  Gasscrian  fossa  :  the  petrosal  is  short,  its  ajiex  is 
neither  notched  nor  perforated :  the  cerebellar  pit  is  very  shallow. 
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The  sella  turcica  is  deep,  and  well  defined  by  both  the  anterior 

and  jMjsteriur  clinoids.  The  rhincncej>halic  fossa  is  relatively, 
lar<Tcr  than  in  most  Carnivora,  and  is  definetl  by  a  well-niark( 
anj^le  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  from  the  prosencephalicj 
compartment :  the  olfactory  uharaber  extends  backward  bothJ 
ab«tvc  and  below  the  rhinencephalic  fossa:  the  upper  part  of  the] 
ohiinilier  is  dividctl  into  two  sinuses  on  each  side :  the  supcrioi 
turbinals  extend  into  the  anterior  sinus,  and  below  into  thel 
presplic'iKiidul  sinus.  Tlie  inner  surface  of  tlie  s([uamosa]  is  tripar-i 
tite;  tlic  upper  facet  ron^h  for  the  broad  scjuanious  suture,  thel 
anterior  and  inferior  one  smi>oth  and  deep  for  the  natitorm  pro*! 
tuberance  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the  jmsterior  facet  smooth  an(3 
undulateil  where  it  is  applied  to  tlie  jietrosa!  capsule,  its  junctui 
wnth  which  is  cftected  by  the  medium  uf  the  mastoid,  which  ia\ 
anchylorted  U>  both. 

The  strenjf;theiiin«i;  of  the  cranium  in  Cnriiwora,  in  reference  to] 
the  forcible  action  of  the  muscles  attached  thereto,  is  gained  by 
the  growth  of  bone  in  the  form  of  ridges  both  from  the  outer  aud 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ca\ity.     This  is  so  completely  filled  by 
the  bruin,,  its  bltxid-vessels  and  membranes,  that  were  any  con-j 
cussion  conceivable  of  cerebrum  against  cerebellum  through  an 
active  bound  or  leap,  an  interposed  membrane  so  elastic  as  to  yield  I 
and  recover  would  best  meet  the  contingency:  to  suppose  that  a 
hard  [date  between  the  two  soft  masses  had  any  such  relation  to 
the  spring  of  the  stealthy  feline  implies  both   dull  physiological j 
reawmiug  and  limited  knowledge  of  the  comparative  osteology  ofj 
the  iMruiroru :   the  commonly  asci'i}>od  final  cause  of  the  botiy 
tentorium  of  the  Cat  is  refuted  by  the  [ircsence  of  that  part  in  thc^ 
plantigrade  Bears  that  do  not  move  by  bounds,  and  in  the  pin- 
nigrade  Seals  that  can  only  shuffle  ahmg  the  ground,  and  are 
[)illowed  by  the  waves  during  their  swiftest  and  most  hahitual 
movements. 

The  hyoid  arch  of  Felinee  consists  of  stylo-cerato-  and  basi- 
liyals,  with  the  appended  thyro-hyals.  The  stylo-byals,  as  a  rule, 
connect  the  arch  to  the  base  of  the  skull :  but  in  the  Lion  a  long 
ligament  inter;  cues  between  the  stylo-  and  cerato-hyals,  allowing 
more  freedom  of  motion  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  an<l  larynx,  in, 
relattcm  to  tlie  characteristic  vibratory  roar  tif  the  king  of  beasts.' 

C.  Bones  of  the  Liinha. — The  general  characters  of  these  in 
the  Carnivora  have  been  defined,  and  the  principal  modiHcatioDSJ 
dctormiiilrtg  the  junni-  planti-,  and  digiti-grade  modes  of  loco- 1 
nu»llon  are  illustrated  in  figs.  172-17.5,  pp.  288,  28^. 

The  pinnlgrades  are  [jcntadactyle,  and  without  trace  of  clanclc. 
'  ccxxjcvj  ,  ol.  vii    p,  38. 
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The  gcnpnla  is  broad  and  curved  backward^  tiie  anterior  and 
basal  b<ir(!ere  are  continued  in  Phoca  by  a  bold  convex  line 
to  the  angle  terminating  the  posterior  costa,  which  is  as  stronj^Iy 
ooncaTe,  fi^.  335.  In  Otaria  the  breadth  ia  increased  by  the 
production  of  the  fore  part  of  the  Bcapula,  causing  a  dispropor- 
tionate extent  of  the  prespinal  surface,  on  which  ia  a  low  acccft- 
wnry  ndge,  anterior  to  the  true  *  spine/  not  ]x)sterior  to  it  as  in 
Meyntherium.  The  spine  is  farther  from  the  posterior  costa  in 
Trichecui,  In  all  PhueiiltB  it  terminates  in  a  short  acromion. 
The  humerus  is  shorter  than  the  scapula  in  Phoca,  longer  in 
Otaria  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  tlte  inner 
tuberosity  and  of  the  deltoid  ridge,  which  is  deeply  excavatetl  on 
its  iMiter  side.  The  inner  condyle  is  perforated  in  Phocay  not  in 
Otaria f  Monaclatx^  and  Trichecns.  The  middle  of  the  distal 
eml  i«  excavate<l  by  the  articular  trochlea :  an  olecranal  foe«a  is 
feebly  or  not  at  all  marke<L  The  antibrachial  bones  are  com- 
p«ie»Gd,  and  firmly  united,  the  inter*>S8eous  sjmce  being  widest  in 
Otaria :  the  olecranon  is  large  and  hatchetHshaped.  The  fore- 
part of  the  lower  half  of  the  radius  is  pro<luced.  The  scaphoid 
and  lunar  lx>nes  arc  connate:  the  fifth  metacarpal  articulates  with 
the  cuneiform  as  well  as  with  the  unciform:  the  magnum  is  the 
least  of  the  carpals.  Altliough  the  p^llex  or  the  first  digit  exceeds 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  in  length,  it  presents  its  characteristic 
inferior  number  of  phalanges,  by  which  the  radial  border  of  the 
fin  ia  rendered  more  resisting.  The  pelvic  arch  is  remarkable 
for  the  stunte<l  development  of  the  ilia,  and  the  great  length  of 
tlie  uchia  and  pubes :  the  symphysis  is  short*  and  divaricable  in 
parturition,  as  in  the  Guinea-pig  (p.  380).  The  femur  is  equally 
peculiar  for  its  shortness  an<l  })readth :  its  head  has  no  pit  for  a 

*  round  ligament.'  The  tibia  and  fibula  present  the  more  usual 
proportions,  but  are  anchylosed  at  their  proximal  ends.  The 
astragalus,  fig.  173,  a,  has  its  proximal  articular  surface  in  two 
iacets,  one  for  the  tibia,  h,  the  other  for  the  fibula,  m  :  a  part  of 
tlie  bone  projects  '  proxiiuad  '  of  these  surfaces ;  and  it  is  j)ro<luced 

•  distad '  to  articulate  with  the  naviculare,  » :  tlie  co-extended 
C^lcaneuni,  r/,  is  applied  to  the  tibial  side  of  the  astragalus.  In 
'"Otaria  the  calcaneal  process  is  longer.     The  entocuncifijrm,  i, 

inesocuneifonn,  ectocuneiform,  c,  and  cuboides,  b,  have  the  usual 
c«innections.  The  lK>nes  of  the  foot  are  much  develo[>ed,  antl  arc 
mollified  to  form  the  basis  of  a  large  and  powerful  fin  :  in  Phoca, 
the  middle  U^  is  the  shortest,  and  the  rest  increase  in  length  to 
the  margins  of  the  f»Mit:  in  Otaria  and  Trichtcus  the  toes  are 
subcqual  in  length.  The  long-lxmes  of  Seals  have  uu  lueduUary 
cavitv. 
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In  the  plantigrade  Camivora  the  clavicle  is  wholly  wanting^ 
In  tlic  Bear-tribe*  the  scapula,  iig.  3:^6,  51,  is  rcLnarkable  for  ital 
almost  fjuatlrate  form,   and   for   the   sti-ong  development  (if  thej 
ridge  between  the    infraspinatus    and  t-eres  major,   coustitutingj 
almost  a  second  spine.     The  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  is  not] 
perforated,  save  in  Ursus  urnatus.     The  antiliracliials  little,  if  ati 
all,  exceed  the  humerus  in  length  ;    their  nhafta  are  of  eqnalJ 
strength.      The  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones   of  the  carpus  have] 
coalesced;  the  pisiforme  is  elongated  and  expanded  at  its  frcej 
end  like  a  caloancum.     The  fore-foot   is    5-dactylc,  the  |>olic&l 
being  a  little  shorter  than  the  other  toea,  which  are  subequal  in  I 
k'ligtii ;  the  basal  sheath  of  the  ungual  phalanges   is  thickened 
and  tuberculate  bohjw  :   the  claw-bearing  part  is  long,  subcom- 
prcsscd,  and  slightly  arched.      Tlie  ilia  are  shorter,  thicker,  and 
broader  than  in  Dtgitigrades :  the  ischia  are  short  and  expanded, 
forming  with  the  strong  ])ubics  a  long  symphysis.     The  acetabulaj 
are  large  and  deep ;  the  ilio-pubic  angle  is  125^«     The  femur  ia  I 
remarkable,  in  Bears,  for  its  great  length,  and  superficial  resem-l 
blance    to    that    in    man;    but    its    shaft    is    relatively    thicker,: 
straighter,  and   rather  Hattened  from  before  backward ;  it  diftcra 
also  in  the  more  shallow  pit  for  the  round  ligament,  in  the  great 
trochanter  being  longer  though  less  prominent  above,  in  the  Icsaj 
projection  of  the  small  trochanter,  in  the  minor  expansion  of  the 
distal  condyles,  and  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  rotular  channel. 
The  nie<hdlary  cavity  is  confined  to  the  middle  third  of  the  bone. 
The  medullary  artery,  which   enters   at  the   jxisterior  and  inner 
side,  bcloAV  the  middle  fvf  the  shaft,  takes  an  ob!if[ue  coui^c  up- 
wanl.     The  tibia  is  one-fourth  shtjrter  than  the  femur:  the  fibuU 
is  much  smaller  and   compressed :  but  the  medullary  cavity  ex- 
tends through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shaft  of  this  slender  bono. 
In  fig.  174,  cl  marks  the  ealcaneum,  .?  the  naviculare,  c  the  ect«- 
cuneiform,  h  the  cuboidcs;  the  astragalus  is  almost  as  broad  w 
long,  without  a  calcaneal  process.     Tlie  hallux  is  rather  shorter 
than  the  othuir  toes,  which  are  of  subequal  length,  and  form  the 
basis  of  a  broad  Hat  foot. 

In   the  Bcajuila  of  the  Racoon  (Pron/on),  the  pre-  and  post- 
spinal   fosste   are  of  Cijual   extent.      The   inner  condyle   of  the 
humerus  is  pertorated  as  in  all   Subursines.     In  Nafiita  and  Aff^i 
fictis,  a  snjiplemcntary  carpal  ossicle  is  wedged  between  the  scapho- 
lunar  and  the  niotaenrpal  of  the  pollex,  external  to  the  traj>e7,ium: 
the   tarsus  shtnvs  a  corresponding   ossicle  wedged   between  the^ 
naviculare   and    entocuneiiorni.       In   the   Kacoon,    the   fibula  if™ 
characterised  by  three  processes  behind  it^  distal  end  :  the  malic- 
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olar  process  is  reiy  short,  but  plays  upon  a  well-marked  articular 
earboe  of  the  astragalus.  In  a  Kinkajou  ( Crrcoleptes\  I  ha%"C 
Been  the  condyle  notched  in  the  right  and  perforated  in  the  left 
Iranierus.  In  the  Badger  {Meles  taxus),  the  scapula  presents  a 
tubquadrate  form,  crowded  diagonally  by  the  spine,  and  witli  one 
n^ie  pnxluced  to  form  the  glenoid  cavity :  the  coracoid  is  repre- 
sented by  a  low  tubercle :  there  is  no  inferior  ridge  or  spine.  In 
a  Ratel  {Ratelux  mellivorujf),  with  a  similar  shaped  scapula,  the 
coracoid  is  sub-bifid,  and  the  acromial  tubercle  is  sHghtly  pro- 
dac«d.  I  have  seen  both  humeri  perforated  between  the  condyles, 
only  the  right  one  above  the  inner  condyle.  There  is  no  medul- 
lary cavity  in  the  tibia.  The  humerus  of  Mydau*  shows  both 
the  intercondylar  and  entocondylar  holes.  In  the  Glutton 
(  Gulo),  the  scapula  is  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  equally  and  obliquely 
bisected  by  the  spine,  which  developes  a  bifid  acromion :  there  is 
a  distinct  coracoid  tubercle.  The  inner  cx)ndyle  of  the  humerus 
is  perforated.  The  deltoid  ridge  terminates  on  the  middle  of  the 
shaft.  Both  pollex  and  hallux  are  relatively  shorter  to  the  other 
toes,  in  roost  Subursines,  than  in  the  true  Bears.  Besides  the 
patella,  the  fabellae  are  commonly  present  at  the  knee-joint. 

In  MustelidfB  the  acromion  is  more  distinctly  bifurcate  than  in 
Subvrtida :  the  posteriorly  produced  plate  is  broad  in  the  Pole- 
cat {Putorius)y  in  which  the  glenoid  surface  is  continued  upon  the 
coracoid  tubercle.  In  that  of  the  Otter  may  be  notice<l  the 
greater  expanse  of  the  prcopinal  portion  and  the  well-marked 
division  of  the  acromion,  the  broader  and  posterior  part  bending 
down,  and  the  narrow  and  anterior  one  extending  forward  :  the 
coracoid  tubercle  is  rudimentary.  The  humerus  is  remarkable 
for  the  compression  of  the  shaft,  which  is  strongly  bent  forwai-ds, 
and  for  the  continuation  of  a  ridge  from  the  dclt«^»id  as  far  as  the 
distal  condyles.  The  inner  one  is  perforated.  The  ulna  is  much 
longer,  and  is  stronger  than  the  radius.  The  supplementary 
ossicle  answering  to  that  marked  i  in  fig.  361,  is  present  in  the 
carpus  of  both  Lutra  and  Putoriux.  The  diminution  of  the 
pollex  proceeds:  that  of  the  hallux  in  a  l^s  degree:  the  third 
and  fourth  digits  are  the  longest  in  both  fore  and  hind  feet. 

In  the  Vioerrida  the  scapula  is  longer,  more  quadrate,  and 
more  equally  bisected  by  the  spine  than  in  Mtuttelidft :  the  acro- 
mion is  bifid,  but  the  divisions  are  less  distinct.  There  are  dc- 
tache<l  clavicular  styles.  The  innermost  digit  is  relatively  shorter 
than  the  rest  in  both  fore  and  hind  feet,  taking  no  share  in  the 
support  of  the  body.  In  Manrfusta  tetradactyln  tlie  |X)llex  is 
absent.      In  the  Civet,  and  Cynogale,  the  humerus   is  pierced 
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between  the  condyles,  but  not,  or  rarely,  above  the  inner  condyle. 
In  the  Genet,  the  humerus  pIiows  the  entocondylar,  but  not  t 
intercondylar  hole.      In  the  femur  a  ridge  extends  from  the  gr 
trochanter  raore  than  half-way  down  the  shaft  of  the  bone, 
the  Ichneumon  {Mangiistn)^  the  upper  contour  of  the  scapula 
slightly  gij^i>oid,   very   convex   ant<>riorly,   and   the   prespinal 
larger  than  the  postspinal  fossa.     The  acromion  is   bifid.     T 
humerus  is  pierced   both   between  the  condyles  and  above  t 
inner  condyle.      The  eupplementary  ossicle  at  the  radial  side 
the  carpus  is  present  in  most   I'iverridfB.     Its  homotype  exists  ii 
the  tarsus  of   Cj/7ioqale  and  i?«SA'«riV.     The  hallux  is  wanting 
both  Mungnsta  peniciUata  and  M.  tetrcifhtch/la. 

In  the  CitnidiE  the  scapula;,  and  especially  the  liinb-bones,  ai 
longer  and  raore  slender,  relatively,  than  in  the  foregoing  ca; 
nivorous  families.      There  are  clavicular  styles.      The  hume 
has  tJie  intercondylar  vacuity,  not  the  entocondylar  pcrforatio: 
The  pollex  is  reduced  to  tlie  '  dew-claw  '  appendage ;    and, 
Cams  pittuSf  to  a  metacarpal  style,  which  is  concealed.     The  ul 
and  radius  are  closely  and  extensively  unite<l :  swift  course  is  th( 
characteristic  oi'  the  present  digltigrade  fannly.      The  slend 
fibula  closely  adheres  to  the  lower  lialf  of  the  tibia. 
is  reduced  to  a  minute  beginning  of  the  metatarsal, 
sory  carpal  ossicle  and  the  fabella:!  arc  present. 

In  the  I/t/cc?ut,  the  humerus  is   usually  pierced 
condyles :    it  is  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length 
Dog,  but 
the  rad 

the  Dog.     The  pollex  ia  reduced  to  a  rudiment  of  its  metacarpal 
In  fig,  191  {i/^rt?K«,  p.  306),  si  marks  the  *  scapholuuar'  common 
to  the  carpus  of  all  Carnivoray  c  is  the  cuneifornie,  p  the  jiisi- 
forme;  t  trapezium,  d  trajjezoidcs,  m  magnum,  and  u  uncifonne. 
The  femur  is  more  compressed  antero-posteriorly  than  in  the  Doj;, 
and  the  small  trochanter  is  more  posterior  in  position.     The  neck 
is  longer,  and  the  head  of  the  hone  larger  :  there  is  a  fabella  ho- 
hind  each  condyle.   The  tibia  is  shorter  than  the  femur :  the  rotulor 
ridge  is  less  jirodnced  than  in  the  Dog.     The  fibula  is  less  flat-l 
tene<l  at  its  lower  half,  and  more  independent  of  the  tibia  tJian  in' 
the  Dog.     The  entocuneifumi  supports  a  rudiment  of  the  meta- 
tarsus of  tlie  hallux,  as  in  the  Dog  :  the  calcaneal  process  is  shorter^ 
and  thicker.  H 

All  Felines  have  the  clavicular  bone  s.     The  humerus  per-  ~ 
forated  above  the  inner  condjde,  but  not  between  the  condyles.   In 
the  Lion,  fig.  337,  the  supraspinal  fossa  of  the  scapula,  51,  is  let 


The  halh 
The  accc 

between  thj 
than  in  lh< 

is  more  bent  and  twisted  :  the  same  characters  markj 
us  and  ulna,  which  are  still  shorter  in  projHjrtion  than  io] 
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deep  than  the  infraspinal  one,  and  its  border  is  almost  uniformly 
convex :  the  acromion  is  bifid,  the  recurved  p(>iHt  being  little 
lar^gcr  than  the  extremity  or  anterior  point.  A  supplementary 
ossicle  is  wedged  in  the  interspace  between  the  prominent  end  of 
the  scapho-lunar  bone  and  the  proximal  end  of  the  metacarptal  of 
the  pollex.  The  ilia,  fig.  342,  c^  are  long  and  narrow,  but  tliick; 
I»bced  BO  obliquely  uiwn  the  vertebra:,  a,  as  to  form  an  angle  of 
about  155°  with  the  lumbar  series :  the  ischia,  p,  are  also  long 
and  directed  on  the  same  antero-posterior  plane :  the  length, 
ridged  strength,  and  great  oblieiuity  of  the  '  innominate '  bone, 
afford  powerful  attach- 
■lent  and  advantageous 
leverage  to  the  muscles 
acting  upon  the  hind 
limbs.  The  boundary  of 
the  iflchiatic  notch  is  fee- 
bly marked  at  <jr.  The 
pttbifl  is  short,  but  the 
ischio-pubic  symphysis, /", 
is  l«mg :  the  itio-  pubic 
angle  is  120°  in  the  Lion. 
The  posterior  exceeds  the 
anterior  pelvic  outlet  in 
size.  The  os  penis  exists  in  all  Carnioora,  and  is  remarkably 
dcTcloped  in  Bears  and  Seals. 

The  pollex,  in  the  Felines,  is  retained  on  the  fore-foot,  and,  like 
the  other  toes,  is  terminate*!  by  a  large,  compressed,  retractile 
ungual  phalanx,  forming  a  deep  sheath  ibr  the  firm  attachment  of 
the  large  curved  and  sharp-pointed  claws.  Thb  highly-developed 
ungniculate  structure,  with  the  dental  system  and  concomitant 
mo<:lifications  of  the  skull,  completes  the  predatory  character  of 
the  typical  Carnivora. 

§  190.  Skeleton  of  Quadrumana. — ^The  Quadrumana  combine 
the  opposable  thumb  in  the  hind  limb  with  comjilete  clavicles, 
and  a  greater  relative  capacity  of  cranium  than  in  foregoing 
Gyrencepfiala.  The  orbits  are  turned  more  forward,  have  the 
bony  rim  entire,  and  in  most  of  the  order  are  partitioned  off  by 
bone  from  the  temporal  fossa-  In  no  Quadrumane  is  the  hyoid 
arch  complete,  or  articulated  by  bone  to  the  basis  cranii. 

To  the  Quadrumana  the  transition  is,  not  from  the  Gi/r-,  but 
from  the  Liss-  enrephala.  For  promoting  the  Cohigos  to  the 
Lemurs  the  grounds  are  almost  as  good  as  for  degrading  them  to 
the  Bats.     It  has  required  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure 
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of  the  Aye-aye  to  }j:ain  a  uiajority  against  keepiiifj^  Chnrnmj^ 
amoiin;st  the  mice.  The  angular  group  of  Lerauridic,  which,  frc 
the  siiperifir  braiii-thnelopmciit,  especially  the  ]K>stcrior  extenaic 
(jf  the  c'crehrum  over  the  cerebellum,  I  associate  with  the  Gt/rfji 
crphaln,^  and  by  the  biiKler  thumb  with  the  Quadrumana,  oU'ei 
srcat  diversity  in  dentition  and  minor  characters. 

A.  Verti'hrai  Column. —  AH  Quadriitnana  have  the  seven  cei 
vicali  vertebrse.  In  the  Lemnrine  or  Strepsirrhime  group  th^ 
following  are  the  numbers  of  the  other  vertebras : — 


D 

h 

s 

c 

Galeopitltecvs 

13  or  14 

6  or  7 

3 

or 

4 

18  ur  19 

Tarsiug  s])rclruiH    . 

13 

6 

2 

or 

3 

29  or  30 

Cheiromtjs  mwlaijnscaricnaia    , 

13 

6 

2 

or 

3 

S2  or  23 

PeriHlicticus  Polio  . 

1.1  or  16 

6  or  7 

ti 

cr 

3 

1 9  or  20 

Stenopn  Uiniujradnt 

16 

8 

.'1 

7  or    8 

„        gracilia 

U  or  15 

9 

3 

5  or    6 

Ololicnus  Ptli 

13 

7 

3 

a.-i 

„          craasicaudatux 

13 

6 

3 

27 

Lichanolux  Jndri    .         . 

12  or  13 

8  or  9 

4 

10  or  11 

Tarsius  sfHclmm    . 

13 

6 

3 

'29  or  SO 

Lemur  .         .        .        .        . 

13 

6 

2  or  3 

28  or  29 

The  majority,  including  the  type-form,  of  the  LtrmuridtE  tin 
have  19  dorso-hiinbar  vcrtebnc :  the  slow  ni>(?turnal  species  hav^ 
longer  and  less  flexible   trunks,  approaching  in  the  number 
dorso-lunibars — 24 — 'to  the   vertebral   characters  of  the  lisscnc 
phalous   Sloths.      The  tail  is,  as  usual,  tlie  seat  of  the  grcat< 
tlivcrt*ity  ;  the  slow  leniurs^  again,  in  the  shortne.ss  of  this  termini 
a|jpendaf:;e,  rccal  a  bradypodul  character.      In    Stcuops  tfracilis 
motapopbysial  tiibertvte  is  developed  on  each  of  the  twelve  anteric 
dorsals:  on  the  thirteenth  it  takes  the  place  of  the  diapophvsil 
and  in  t!ie  foiu-teentb  extends  forward,  and  offers  an  articular  si 
face  for  the  outer  side  of  the  postzygapophysis  :   it  has  the  same' 
disposition  in  the  lumbar  series,  where  the  diapophyses  arc  serial 
repetitions  of  the  base  supporting  the  anchylosed  rib  in  the  firstti 
hmdiar  vertebra.      The  succeeding  hinibars  slightly  decrease  in 
size  as  they  approach  the  sacrum.      No  centre  of  motion  of  the 
truuk  is  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  dorao-luuibar  neural 
spines.      In   the  more  active  and  flexible-bodied   Lemuridts  the 
trunk-vertebr.e  reseniblc  in  prc>jM>rtions,  connections,  and  dircc 
tion  of  neural  spines  those  of  tlie  agile   Carnivora*      In  Lemur] 

'  Sec  cr,  p.  8,  ]>l.  xi.  figs.  6,  7.    The   extcnsioti  of  the  ccrcl>ellain  orcr  «..,., 
or  k-«4  of  tlic  ccrcbniin  is  ihc  primary  and  more  constant  chararter  of  ihc  gmnf 
called,  from  tlio  80c<itul(iiy  cluractcr  orcoiivolutions,  '  Oyrencephala.*     The  nnoodll 
l)rnin  oftht'  s^tnaJl  Monkey  (^Miiias  riifimaHui)  is  A^iircd  in  lxiv.  to  illustnite  (uckj 
jirtiDflry  rliiirstctcr.     To  In;  consistent,  Mr,  Mnrrny  would  Iiave  to  rcmoTU  the  Mi 
inoscts  lis  wi'll  US  the  Gulu{;og  to  ilic  Inticctivurn;  ci.'  jip.  9  am)  10. 
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nigrifons  the  metapoijliysis  begins  to  be  developed  in  the  middle 
dorsal  vertebne,  and.  in  the  tenth,  projects  alKne,  but  distinct 
froim,  the  diapophysis.  In  the  eleventli  the  diajjophyses  have 
disappeared,  and  the  metapophysis  ia  on  the  outside  of  the  prozyg- 
apophygis.  From  tliis  vertebra  a  well-marked  anapophysis  .is 
developed,  which  \»  continued  from  all  the  succeeding  vertebrse. 
The  diapophysis  reappears  upon  the  first  lumbar,  and  increases 
in  length  and  breadth  as  the  other  lumbar  vertebne  appr<iach  the 
sacrum.  The  centre  of  motion  of  the  back  is  indicated  by  the 
vertical  spine  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  towards  which  those  of 
the  other  dorsal  and  of  the  lumbar  vertebi*a;  incline. 


«f  tb«  Aj»^«.   (OetroHiir*  aMda>aaiMr{nuU.1    a    Hand  «(  Polta. 


In  tJhe  Aye-aye  (  Cheiromys),  fig.  343,  the  true  vertebraj  describe 
one  slight  curve  convex  backward  from  the  middle  dorsal  to  the 
penultimate  lumbar,  beyond  which  there  is  a  slight  bend  in  the 
opposite  ilirection  to  and  including  the  sacrum.  The  bodies  of 
the  dorsal  vertebra;  gradually  lengthen  and  deepen  as  they  ap- 
proach the  loins,  with  a  narrower  and  at  last  almost  carinate 
under  surface.  The  dia|>ophysis,  longest  on  the  first  dorsal,  very 
gradually  shortens  to  the  eleventh,  where  the  beginnings  of  the 
iiieta[K>physis  and  anajKiphysLs  are  manifest.  These  processes 
become  widely  separated  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dorsals, 
and  the  diajxiphygis  is  lost.  The  neural  spines  are  of  equal  length 
throughout  the  dorsal  scries.    The  vertical  one  is  on  the  eleventh 
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dorsal,  towards  which  the  rest  of  the  dorao-lumbar  series  slightly 
ini'line. 

The    verteljrte   go   on  increasing  in  size   to   the  fifth  of  the 
lumljar  series, — the  diapophyses  more  especially,  which  recom- 
nipnce  in  the  first  lumbar ;  these  processes  are  directed  forwai 
aiul  downward,  as  well  as  outward,  are  truncate,  with  the  anteric 
angle  a  little  j>roduccd  ;  that  of  the  last  lumbar  is  similar  in  shai 
anit  direction,  but  is  smaller  than  the  tivo  preceding.      The  ani 
p(t|>hysi3  overlaps  the  front  margin  of  the  following  vertebra 
the  fifth  lumbar,  in  wliich  it  becomes  too  short;  it  disappears 
the  sixth.     The    metapophysis  overhangs  tlie  back  part  of  tl 
neural  arch  of  the  preceding  vertebra.     The   neural  spine  di 
creases  from  the  third  to  the  last  lumbar,  where  it  has  3  line 
of  length.      The  last  two  ribs  join  their  ovni  centrum  close  to 
front  intervertebral  space ;  the  rest  have  the  usual  intervertebr 
articulation  of  the  head.     The  first  rib  is  the  shortest  (9  lineal 
and    thickest ;   the   others  increase  in  length  to  the  ninth, 
then  gradually  shorten  to  the  thirteenth,  which  is  1    inch  3  line 
in  length.     The  tubercle    and  diajiophysial  articulation  exist  to 
the  eleventh  rib ;  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  articulate  only  by 
the   head.     The  first  cartilage  articulntes  with  the  manubrium, 
the   second   to  the  seventh  inclusive  with    the  joints  of  seven 
stemebers,  the  eighth  with  the  seventh,  and  the  ninth  to  the  joint 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  sterneber. 

The  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrie  are  broad,  short,  and 
flattened  below  in  the  last  five.  The  last  three  have  no  neural 
spines :  there  are  tubcrctilar  beginnings  of  these  in  the  founli 
and  third ;  in  the  second  it  is  2  lines  long,  thick,  and  produced 
anteriujrly ;  in  the  atlas  it  is  as  a  small  tubercle.  The  scTcnth 
cervical  has  a  simple  slender  diapophysis,  2  lines  in  length;  ia 
the  sixth  it  coalesces  with  the  tubercle  of  a  short  pleurapophysis, 
also  confluent  by  the  head  with  the  centrum,  and  projecting 
outward,  backward,  and  downward,  with  an  obtuse  end.  The 
vertebral  artery,  in  its  for%vard  course,  enters  the  canal  betwwa 
the  plcur-  and  di-apoinliyses.  The  ])leurajiophysL3  simply  com- 
pletes that  b<iny  canal  in  the  fifth  cervical,  making  a  short  an-| 
gular  prtyection  outward  and  forward  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  and' 
third  cervicals.  The  low  flat  neural  arch  is  narrowest  in  the: 
The  sha[)e  and  dispoRition  of  the  zygapojjhyses  give  an  imhi 
character  to  the  union  of  those  arches  in  the  last  six  cerriola. 
The  body  of  the  axis  is  carinate  below  ;  that  of  the  atlas  lu* 
the  usual  state  of  an  'odontoid  process;'  the  hypapophyaial  bar 
uniting  with  the  neurapopliysial  pillars  or  crura  of  the  aUt«  «* 
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carinate.  Besides  the  wide  canals  for  the  vertchral  arteries  in 
the  '  transverse  processes '  of  the  atlas,  the  neural  arch  is  perfo- 
rated above  the  base  of  that  process  on  each  side  for  the  passage 
of  a  nerve. 

In  the  short-tailed  Indri  {Lichanotus  Indri),  the  atlas  has  a 
short  hypapophysis,  but  no  neural  spine :  the  transverse  process 
is  moderately  long  and  broad,  and  ia  perforated  lengthwise  and 
vertically  by  the  vertebral  artery,  which  afterwards  pierces  the 
neural  arch.  The  transverse  process  is  perforated  in  all  tlie 
other  cervical  vertebra:  the  plcurajmphysial  pjrtian  of  tliat  of 
tlie  sixth  forms  a  broad  lamella  directed  downward  and  out- 
ward. Each  of  these  cervicals  has  its  hypapophysial  ridge  aud 
neural  8[)ine,  the  latter  moderately  long  and  slightly  increasing  to 
the  seventh.  The  broad  neural  arch  is  fissured  behind.  The 
Bpines  of  the  dorsal  vertebraj  are  continued  of  equal  length 
throughout  that  region,  and  have  the  same  direction.  The  dtjrsal 
dia|M>physes  sup|>ort  each  a  metajjophysial  tubercle,  which  aug- 
ments as  they  diinimsh,  and  seems  to  take  their  place  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  vertebne,  the  ribs  of  which  have  no  tubercle. 
In  the  twelfth  dorsal  the  raetapophys^is  projects  from  above  the 
prozygapophysis,  and  is  continued  backward  U[>on  a  wcU-deve- 
lc^)ed  anapophysis,  which  commences  at  once  iu  that  vertebra, 
and  continues  to  be  developed,  although  decreasing  in  length, 
to  the  penultimate  lumbar  inclusive.  The  uietajKtphyses,  which 
are  prominent  in  the  anterior  lumbar  vertebra;,  gradually  subside 
n  these  approach  the  sacrum.  The  dia{K>physis  has  a  low  rough 
tubercle  on  the  first  lumbar,  which  is  developed  into  a  depressed 
plate  increasing  in  length  and  breadth  as  the  succeeding  lumbars 
approach  the  sacrum.  As  in  the  true  Lemurs,  eight  pairs  of  ribs 
directly  join  the  sternum,  which  consists  of  seven  bones  and  an 
ensiform  cartilage. 

Nineteen  is  the  usual  number  of  dorso-lumbar  vertebric  in  the 
Platyrrhine  group,  the  Spider-monkeys  {Atclesj  offering  the  ex- 
ception of  eighteen,  riz.  D  u,  l  4  :  the  varieties  which  have  been 
fcM-mullsed  in  the  ty[»e-genu3  Ccbus  are  due  to  freedom  or  con- 
fluence of  pleurapophyses,  as  eg.  D  12,  L  7,  Cebus  hypoleucus\ 
D  13,  L«,  C.  capucinus  I  D  14,  1.  5,  in  most  Capuchins.  The  tail 
is  long  in  all,  and  prehensile  in  most  Platyrrhines  ;  it  rarely 
has  so  few  as  18  {Callithrix  sciureus  and  C.  Spt'xii),  usually 
30  vertebra;,  or  upwards,  as  in  Atelcs  paniscus,  which  has  33 
caudals. 

In  the  little  Ouistiti  {Ilapah  Jacchus),  the  accessory  tubercle 
appears  upon  the  middle  dorsal  vertebra  ;  it  divides  into  met-  and 
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anapophyses  on  the  tenth  dorsal,  where  a  diapophy?iaI  prominence 
still  articulates  with  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.     The  diapophysis 
ditappoars  in  the  succeeding  dorsals  in  wliich  the  met-  and  an-     , 
apophyses  liecome  distinct  and  rerafite,  "vrith  progressive  increaaflH 
of  size.     The  diapo[)hy8ia  reappears  in  the  fii*et  lumbar  as  a  shor^^ 
depressed  process,  and   increases  in  lenj^th   and  breadth  to  the 
penultimate  hmibar.     In  this  vertebra  the  aiiaiiophygis  beconi( 
much  shorter,  and  nhnnst  disappears  in  the  last  lumbar.     Tl 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas  is  perforated  lengthwise  and  V( 
tically  by  the  vertebral  artery,  and  t!ie  neural  arch  is  perforateC 
The  buJies  of  the  succeeding  cervicals  are  pro<luced  posteriori 
into  a  convex  prominence  which  fits  into  a  concavity  on  the  for 
part  »»f  the  centrum  behind.     Eight  pairs  of  ribs  directly 
dilate  witli  the  sternum,  which  consists  of  seven  bones. 

In  the  Capuchin  (  Cebus  eapucin us),  the  tubercles  represent 
met-  and  an-apopbysos  project  distinctly,  the  one  from  the  foi 
part,  the  iither  from  the  back  part,  of  the  diapophysis  of  the  firt 
dorsal :   they  [trogressively  increase  in  size,  and  become  quite 
tinct    in  tlie   thirteenth  dorsal,  in   which   tlic   metapophysis 
risen  upon  the  anterior  zygapophysis.     The  anajKtphyses  contini 
to  be  developed  to  the  j)emiltimatc  lumbar.      The   diapophy* 
progressively  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  last  lunil 
vertebra;.     Haemal  arches  are  articulated   to  the   inferior  int« 
8|)accs  of  the  six  anterior  eatidals*  and  are  su|>]jorted  by  distim 
hypapopliys^cjj  from  the  fourth  caudsil^  which  processes  contim 
to  be  developed  aft>er  the  hajmapophyses  have  ceased  to  be 
Nine  pairs  of  ribs  articulate  directly  with  the  sternum,  whic 
consists  of  seven  bones  and  an  ensiform  cartilage. 

In    the  black    Spider-monkey   {Ateles  niffer),   the    tuberosil 
above  the  dorsal   diwpophyscs  -becomes  a  ridge  in  the  elevenl 
dorsal,  and  is  produced  forward  into  an  angular  metapophysis^ 
in  tbe  thirteenth  dorsal  it  is  produced  to  tlie  same  extent  backJ 
ward   into  an  anapophysis:   in  the  fourteenth   dorsal   these  jit 
cesses  are  distinct  and  well-developed,   but  the  diajiophysis  hiis 
disa|>peared.      The   anap«ij»hysis  is  ileveloped  fn>ni  the  first  and 
second  lumbar  vei-tebrje,  and  the  diapophysis  from  all  the  lum- J 
bars,  progressively  increasing  to  the  penultimate  one.     A  |)air  olH 
hypapophyscs  begin   to  be  develoytcd  from  the  fifth  caudal,  aixT" 
increase  in  size  in   the  sixth  and  seventh.      The  haemal  arch  i*     i 
anehyloscd  to  these  processes  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  caudaU^^ 
but  the   hypa[iophyscs  continue   to  be  developed,   without   thff^ 
addition  of  that  arch,  throughout  the  succeeding  caudal  vertebra 
The  anterior  zygapophyses  disap[>ear  in  the  ninth  caudal,  but  the 
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metapophyses  which  support  them  in  the  preceding  caudals 
continue  to  be  developed  to  near  the  end  of  the  taiJ.  The 
diapophyses  are  single  on  each  side  in  the  seven  anterior 
caudals,  but  are  di^^ded  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  jwrtion 
on  each  pide  of  the  vertebrae  throuijhont  the  rest  of  the  tail. 
The  third  to  the  sixth  cervical  vertebrae  inclusive  show  an 
anterior  concavity  and  a  posterior  convexity  of  the  articular  ends 
of  the  centrums  in  the  transverse  direction,  an  anterior  convexity 
and  posterior  concavity  in  the  vertical  direction,  producing  an 
interlocking  joint,  combining  strength  vnth  freedtun  of  motion, 
and  analogous  to  that  in  the  neck  of  Linls.  The  j>leuraj)t)j>hys'ial 
jiart  of  each  transverse  process  is  a  broad  depressed  plate,  with  its 
anterior  margin  produced,  and  progressively  increasing  in  size 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  verte]>ra-  A  similar  increase  is  pre- 
sented by  the  neural  spines,  esjyeciully  in  the  sixth  vertebra.  As 
in  the  Cajjuchins,  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  of  the 
Spider-monkeys  is  perforated  lengthwise  only  by  the  vertebral 
artery,  which  afterwards  perforates  the  neural  arch.  The  atlas 
has  a  hypapophysial  ridge,  and  the  axis  shows  a  corresponding 
tubercle.  Nine  pairs  of  ribs  articulate  directly  with  the  sternum, 
which  consists  of  eight  bones  and  an  ensifurm  cartilage. 

The  vertebral  column  of  the  Platyrrhinc  Quadnimann  is  the 
Mat  of  greater  and  more  important  vari.eties :  the  caudal  por- 
tioa  is  reduced  to  a  stunted  '  coccyx,'  the  lumbar  region  is 
^^bortened  and  strengtlicned,  and  the  sternum  is  com|>o8ed  of 
^Ifewer  and  broader  bones  in  the  Apes  properly  so  called.  In  the 
Monkeys  and  Baboons,  the  dorso-lumbar  vertebras  are  nineteen 
in  number  as  a  rule,  either  d  I3,  L  g,  or  d  is,  l  7.  The  latter  is 
the  common  formula  in  the  Macacques :  the  caudals  varying  from 
upwards  of  20  in  Macacus  radiatus  to  15  in  M,  rhesus ,  and  being 
reduced  to  3  or  4  in  M.  inuiis.  In  the  Baboons  {Cynocephalusjj 
the  caudals  also  vary  from  25  in  C  porcarius  U)  \0  very  small 
and  stunted  vertebne  in  the  Mandril  (  C.  papio,  fig.  344).  In  this, 
as  in  the  Black-faced  Drill  (C.  porcarius)  and  Thoth  (C  T/wth), 
the  dorso-lumbar  vertebne  are  reduced  to  D  is,  L  6.  An  an- 
apophysial  tubercle  is  developed  from  the  diapophysis  of  each 
dorsal  vertebra,  increasing  in  length  to  the  two  last,  in  which  it 
has  an  independent  origin.  The  metapophysis  is  suddenly  de- 
veloped from  the  tenth  dorsal,  and  presents  an  articular  surface 
to  a  second  facet  on  the  outer  side  of  the  hinder  zygapophysis  of 
the  vertebra  in  front.  The  anajmphyi^ej*  continue  to  be  developed 
from  all  the  lumbar  vertebra:,  progressively  decreasing  as  these 
approach  the  sacrum,  and  appearing  in  the  last  as  a  mere  ridge 
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on  the  upper  part  of  tlie  base  of  the  diapophyais.  The  homotypaJ 
ridge  may  be  recognised  on  the  first  sacral  vertebra.  There  an- 
rudimentd  of  hypapophysea  on  the  middle  caudal  vertchne. 
Seven  pairs  of  ribs  articulate  with  the  sternum,  which  consists  o( 
seven  bones  and  an  ensifonn  cartilage.  The  transverse  pnicess 
of  the  atlas  is  perforated  lengthwise  and  vertically  by  the  verte- 
bral artery ;  which  afterwards  pierces  the  neural  arch  :  the  neural 
spine  is  represented  by  a  small  tubercle,  and  there  is  a  hypajw- 
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physial  rJdgo.  The  centrum  of  the  axis  is  mucii  pnxlaced  back- 
ward, uiKloiIajvptrig  that  of  tlio  third  vertebra:  thia  character  i* 
gratlually  lost  in  the  succeetling  vertebraj:  liie  tran^verae 
of  the  axis  eiuls  in  two  tubercles.  The  lower  (pleumpophj 
division  of  the  process  is  compressed  in  the  thin!  cervical, aa^^ 
cnmes  tkvebipod  into  a  plate,  progressively  increasing,  ukI  £^ 
prup..rtionatcly  so  in  the  sixth  cervical:  it  is  aUcnt  in  tke 
Hcveuth  cervical,  the  transverse  process  of  which  is,  however* 
still  ]»crforated  by  the  vertebral  aitery.     The  neural  epinea  art 
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Bimple,  and  increase  in  length  from  the  third  to  the  Beventh 
cervicals.  Those  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  longer  and  stronger, 
but  diminish  in  length  as  they  approach  the  loins :  that  of  the 
tenth  indicates  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  tnmk. 

In  the  Pig-tailed  l^Iacacque  {Macacus  tumestrinut),  the  atUu 
has  a  strong  hypapophysis,  but  no  neural  spine  or  tubercle :  the 
transverse  process   is   perforated   obliquely.     The  back  part  of 
the  centrum  of  the  axis  is  much  produced ;  that  of  the  third  cer- 
vical is  less  produced.     The  spine  of  the  axis  is  long  and  l>ent 
backward.      A  pleurapophysial  plate  extends  obliquely  fntm  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cer\'ical»»,  and 
projects  downward  and  outward  as  a  distinct  broad  plate  from 
that  of  the  sixth  vertebra.     The  long  and  simjile  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  seventh  is  not  perforated  by  the  vertebral  artery. 
Meti^mphysial  tubercles  are  developed  upon  the  diaixijihyiMiii  of 
the  second  and  succeeding  dorsal  vertebrae,  increaj$ing  in  dusiuv^ 
Bess  and  size  to  the  tenth:    in  the  eleventh   the  niiMjKfithyium 
become  separate  processes,  and  the  metap(^byKe«  deveLo|>e  a  fae«t 
for  the  accessory  articular  surface  of  the  ]Xj<$terior  zyga{x;}>by»M 
of  the  tenth  vertebra.     This  additional  interlocking  la  coutiuu«id 
to  the  antepenultimate  lumbar,  the  joint  )>«iug  further  HtrctJgtlt- 
ened  by  the   underlapping  of  the  long  ariajxjj>hy«e« :  th<^;  dis- 
appear in  the  last   lumbar.      The  diaj>oiAy»i»  i»«  a  rudiiiMfijliJ 
ridge  in  the  last  dorsal,  but  becomes  a  distinct  d«'pre«Mi|J  ♦'hari* 
plate  in  the  first  lumbar,  and  progressively  i«cr«>aw^i*  in  t^'t/Ai  witii 
an   antroverted   direction   in   the    succeeding   Juiwbar    vtfrU'hrm, 
Eight  pairs  of  ribs  articulate  directly  with  the  »t«rrwu«i,  wUU4t 
consists  of  eight  bones  and  an  ensifonu  cartilage. 

The  Douca  {Colobusy  NoMdis,  Scmnjupiilu^:u» )  Jiav«  <y^«ii*«/«ly 
D  12,  L,  7 :   but  sometimes  d  is,  D  c  iS.  tMlMUjpUiMj.     Jw  H^'innw 
pithecuM  EnteUuM,  the  cervical  trangv«;ns«  jm>KM*«Mi«  imiiiM^  «i«/wi** 
ward :  their  pleurapophvsial  diiTBioiis  fritm  th«  *^-^nA  U»  <i»«;  H*t** 
increase  ;  but  this  part  is  wanting  in  tiw:  seventh,  a»>d  xU-  1ra#*»- 
verse   process   is  imperforate,      'ilxe  a.y>e«*.>ry  t4il>«M;le   «  W4.|I 
developed  on  the  diapophvsis  of  the  uiwtii  *»<!  t-^w<*'  '\*^^]  *  <**^ 
diapoiAysial  p«rt  disapp^  on  t4»e  eletewth  aitd  iw4,i<th  ^iorm^^, 
in  which  the  accessory  tubercle  \^nu*^  divide-J  i«w  wdlwo-^^^l 
met.  and  an-*pophvses.      The  diaj^.phy-i*  r*t^n*^*  *^j^  <**-  »'*^ 
lumbar,  and  progr^vely  incre«^  io  th^  -'^f  i^^^^^l^X 
The  metapo,Ayls  exi^  «.  an  e\<m^^  "-"^T     W   lutl^, 
prozvgapop^    fi«n   the  eleventh   d.^  ^''^"^jTilT^iC 

lumbar.      The  hjemal  ardb  «  prebeuj  m  a  U,^  *A  um* 
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caudal  vertebrae.     Seven  pairs  of  ribs  directly  articulate  vnih  the 
Btoraiim,  which  consists  of  six  bones,  slender  as  in  ail  prcvio 
Q,Hndrnmaritu 

hi  ihc  Gilibons,  with  B  13,  tlie  lumbar  vertebrae  are  5,  save  ij 
Iliflobates  st/ndactijlus^  fig.  189,  where  they  are  reduced  to  4,     Ii 
the  Silvery  Gibbon  (//.  kuciscns),  the  ti'anaverse  process  of  tlu 
atlas  is  only  perforated  lengthwise  and  the  neural  arch  grooved] 
by  the  vertebral  artery.     A  pleuraixiphysial  part  of  the  tranis-^j 
verse  process  begins  to  project  forward  on  the  fifth  cervical,  and] 
becomes  a  distinct  and  larger  depresae<l  }tlate  on  the  sixth :  thej 
transverse  process  of  the  seventh  is  a  shnide  diapophysis,  and  ifi 
iuij>erforate.     The  metapajjhysis  and  anapophysis  liecorae  distinct 
in  the  twelfth  dorsal,  and  diverge  from  cacli  other  with  increase 
of  size  in  the  thirteenth.      The   an!»p(tphysi3   (lijiap]>ears   in  tlu 
lumbar  vertebne,  whilst  the  dirtp(»}»hysis  reapj)ears  and  the  met- 
a|>ojihysi8  is  retained.     The  interlocking  jointa,  common  to   thej 
j)reecding    Qtiadrumana    with    Cnrnivoraj    here    and    hcncefoi 
cease.      Seven  pairs  of  rihs  directly  join  the  sternum,  which  cou-j 
sists  of  the  manubrium,  the  body,  which  consists  of  two  or  more 
anchylosed  broad  and  Hat  bones,  and  a  slender  bony  base  of  the] 
*  eui^ifonn  cartihige.*     Two  j>aii*s  of  ribs,  and  part  of  a  third  pair,] 
articulate  with  the  manubrium. 

In  the  Siaraaug  (//.  sj/ndacti/lus,  fig.  189),  the  last  dorsal  shows] 
well  the  >»c]iaratc  diaijophyses,  metapophyses,  anapojtliyses,  anc 
«yga|iophytics,  mure  particularly  the  distinction  l>etween  the  an- 
terior stygapophysis  and  the  doav  superadded  raetapophysis.     Tho] 
diapophyscs  arc  broad  depressed  plates,  progressively  increasing] 
in  the  first  three  lumbar,  whilst  the  anapophyses  diminish  and  J 
disappear  on  the  t.hir<l  lumbar.      The  metapttphysis  recedes  frotiij 
the  anterior  zygapophysis  in  tlie  last  lumbar,  and  becomes  quite; 
distinct  from  it  in  the  first  sacral,  in  wliich,  nevertheless,  the  ar- 
ticular surface  of  tlie  zygapophysis  has  a  nearly  vertical  jK>sition, 
The  sacrum,  by  its  greater  breadth  and  the  number  of  vertebrse, 
forming  it,  indicates  the  nearer  affinity  of  the  Siamang,  than  of| 
other  (_iihl>on.s,  to  the  Orangs. 

In  the  Orang-utan  {Pithecus  Satyrus),  the  vertebral  formula' 
is: — 7  cer^^cal,  12  dorsal,  4  or  5  lumbar,  5  or  6  sacral^  2  or  3 
caudal.     The  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  is  bituberculate,  and! 
is  |)erforated  lengthwise  by  the  vertebral  artery,  which  afterwards] 
grooves  the  neural  arch:   there  is  a  low  hypapophysial  tubercle,! 
but  no  neural  spine.     The  transverse  process  y*i'  the  axis  is  deeply 
grooved,  but   not  perfurated ;    consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
pleurapojihysial  portion.     In  the  third  vertebra  the  two  portions  i 
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of  the  transverse  process  are  united,  external  to  the  perforation  by 
the  vertebral  artery.  In  the  tVnirth  cervical  tlie  pleurapophysial 
part  projects  distinctly  below  the  cliaptophysial  part,  and  progres- 
sively diverges  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  increasing  in  size,  especially 
in  the  latter,  without,  however,  acquiring  that  antero-posterior 
breadth  which  gives  it  the  lamelliform  character  in  tlie  interior 
apes.  The  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  consists 
of  the  diapophysis  only,  and  is  grooved  below,  not  perforated,  by 
the  vertebral  artery.  The  distinct  nature  of  the  equally  simple 
transverse  process  in  the  second  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrse  of 
this  Orang  is  well  shown  by  their  different  relative  positions  to 
the  groove  with  which  the  vertebnil  artery  has  impressed  them. 
The  neural  spine  of  the  axis  is  bifurcate  ;  that  of  the  third 
cervical  is  simple,  long,  and  slender ;  those  of  the  succeeding 
oervicals  are  still  longer,  and  progressively  increase  in  thickness 

well  as  length.  The  mctapophysis  appears  as  a  tubercle  near 
base  of  the  anterior  zyga|»o[)hysi8  of  the  twelfth  dorsal :  it  is 
equally  distinct  on  tlie  first  lumbar,  but  subsides  to  a  slight  emi- 
nence on  the  succeeding  lumbar  vertebne.  The  anapophysis  is 
only  distinguishable  from  the  diapophysis  upon  the  firet  lumbar 
vertebra  ;  it  is  not  so  developed  as  to  interlock,  but  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  relation  of  the  diapophysis  at  that  vertebra  to  those  of 
tlie  antecedent  dorsals  and  the  succeeding  lumbars.  The  spine  of 
the  third  dorsal  has  an  anterior  and  posterior  prominence:  the 
Bucceeding  spines  gradually  diminish  in  length,  but  increase  in 
breadth  and  antero-i>osterior  extent  to  the  penultimate  lumbar. 
Seven  pairs  of  ribs  directly  articulate  with  the  bniad  sternum, 
which  consists  of  the  manubrium  and  four  pairs  of  ossicles,  the  two 
lower  pairs  of  which  have  coalesced.  The  manubrium  is  relatively 
shorter  than  in  the  Gibbons,  and  receives  only  the  first  and  part 
of  the  second  pairs  of  ribs.  As  a  rule,  the  number  of  dorso- 
lumbar  vertebra;,  in  Piihecus,  is  16:  that  of  the  aacro-caudal 
vertebrae  8.  The  fii*st  rib  is  less  curved,  and  describes  a  smaller 
portion  of  a  circle  than  in  Man  :  its  head  is  relatively  larger,  and 
is  supported  on  a  shorter  neck :  it  has  an  epijihysis,  as  in  Man. 
The  distal  portion  is  relatively  less  expanded  than  in  Man.  The 
other  ribs  chiefly  differ  in  their  more  compressed  form  and  their 
more  gradual  and  equable  cunrature. 

In  tlie  Chimpanzee  {Trofflodi/tes  niger^  fig.  345),  the  vertebral 
formula  is: — 7  cervical,  13  dorsal,  3  or  4  lumbar,  5  or  6  sacral, 
and  2  or  3  caudal.  The  pleurapophysial  portion  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas  is  aharter  than  in  the  Oiung,  and  has  not 
united  with  the  longer  dia|irqihysial  division :  the  canal  for  the 
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vertebral  artery  is  thus  not  quite  circumscribed  by  bone:  tlie 
artery  afterwards  pierces   the  neural  arch  on  the  left  side,  andJ 
deeply   grooves  it  cm  the  right  side.     The  two  portions  of  thej 
transverse  process  of  the  axis  have  coalesced,  and  form  u  tJjick  i 
tubercle  externally,  surrounding  the  vertebral  artery :  this  tubercle ' 

increases  in  breadth  in  the  third,  andj 
in  length  in  the  fourth ;  in  the  fifth  it] 
sends  a  distinct  tubercle  from  its  lower! 
part,  and  the  answerable  part  forms  anj 
antrovertcd,  obtuse,  broad  process  ial 
the  sixth.      The  plcuraiKsphysial  ele-l 
raent    is  wanting  in  the    seventh,  inj 
which  the  diapophysis  is  deeply  grooved] 
below  for  the  vertebral  artery.     The 
spines  of  the  4 — 7  cervicals  are  long 
and   simple.     A  metajwphysis  may  be  I 
distinguished    in    the     eleventh     audi 
twelfth  dorsals,  which  becomes  distinct 
from  the  diapophysis  in  the  thirteenth,! 
and  projects  from  the  outside  of  the' 
prozygapophysis  in  all  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebra;.    The  diapophyses  are   longest 
in   the  first  and  second  lunibars,  are 
shortest  in  the  third,  and  are  augmen- 
ted in  the  fourth  by  the  developement 
of  a  thick  anapophysis  at  their  back 
part,  whicli  here  articulates  ■with  the 
first  sacral  vertebra,     In  old  males  thci 
limrtli  lumbar  becomes  the  first  sacrtd 
by  a  tnr>rc  c«>m]>letc  coalescence.  Seven 
pnirs  of  ribs  directly  join  the  sternum,' 
which  consists  of  five  flat  bones  and] 
an  ensiform  part:  the  fourth  and  fifth' 
bones     have     coalesced :     the    manu- 
brium, as  in  the  Orangs,  is  the  broad-j 
est,  and  receives  the  first  pair  and  partj 
of  the  second  pair  of  ribs.     These  are! 
shorter,    and    their    neck     relatively 
longer  than   in  the  Orang,   and   thcyi 
arc  more  curved.     The  tliirteenth  rib! 
retains  a  distinct  articular  tubercle  and  neck. 

In    the    Gorilla   {  Tnuf!adf/tes    Gorilla y    fig.   346),     the  dorso- 
Ivnnbar  vertebral,  as  in  the  Ctiiinpanzce,  ai-e  17  in  number,  tl 
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thirteenth  dorsal  answering  to  the  first  lumbar  in  Man,  with  the 
pleura|K)physe3  retained  as  distinct  elements.  The  bodies  of  the 
middle  dorsal  vertebra? 
are  shorter  in  propor- 
tion to  their  breadth; 
tiie     dia{K>]>hyges     arc 

icker^  stand  more  di- 
ly  outward,  and  the 
'iooetal     surfaced      are 

ore  concave  and  ob- 
long than  in  Man  ;  the 
metapophysis,  which 
projects  distinctly  in 
the  eleventh  vertebra 
in  Man,  does  not  so 
appear  until  the  twelfth 
in  the  Gorilla.  In  the 
first  doreal  the  diapo- 
physis  projects  directly 
outward;  the  propor- 
tionate increase  of  the 
centrum  is  greater  than 
in  Man ;  the  neural 
8pine  is  less  obliquely 
bent  backward,  and  is 
thicker  antero-posteri- 
orly,  though  not  lon- 
ger; the  anterior  zyga- 
i  pophyses  are  more  pro- 
duced; the  diaiK^physes 
are  broader  and  some* 
what  shorter.  In  the 
eleventh  dorsal  the 
[neural  spine  is  much 
^expanded  at  its  extre- 
[mitr.  In  the  twelfth, 
rthere  are  distinct  and 
well-developed  meta- 
.pophyses,  projecting 
rom  the  fore  part  of 
the  diapophyses,  and 
overhansinsr  the  ante-  ooriu*  i  rrrvtMiir*«»  awiih).  air 

rior  zygapophyses :    this  vertebra  corresponds  in  this  character 
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with  the  eleventh  of  the  Human  subject.     The  neural  spine  itl 

broader  and  thicker,  especially  superiorly  ;  there  is  but  one  costal] 
surface  on  each  side;  tlie  diapopbyses  are  reduced  in  size,  the] 
metaiwphyses  equalling  theui,  the  bcnly  and  neural  spine  increas- 
ing.    The  thoracic  ribs  arc  longer  and  thicker,  more  convex  on 
their  inner  side,  with  the  subcostal  groove  not  defined,  except  in 
two  or  three  of  the  longest  ribs  near  their  vertebral  end  ;  the  neck 
la  shorter  and  thicker  than  in  Man  ;  the  longest  rib  is  one  foot  four 
inches  in  length, — tliat  of  the  longest  rib  in  an  average-sized  man 
being  thirteen  inches.  The  manubrium  sterni  is  much  broader  than 
in  Man  (fig.  iS.'i),  and  less  deeply  excavated  for  the  clavicles  ;  the 
three  or  four  sternebers  which  coalesce  to  form  the  '  body  *  of  the' 
breast-bone  have  a  like  character.     The  cervical  vertebrae  differ^ 
most  from  the  Human  in  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  spinea 
of  the  last  five  vertebrje;  tiiat  of  the  fourth  cervical  is  not  less 
than  three  inches  and  a  half;  the  spines  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
cerWcals  gradually  decrease  in  length  and  increase  in  thickness ; 
the  spine  of  the  dentata  is  trihedral,  the  surfaces  being  divided^ 
by  producetl  sharjt  ridges:   the  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  de-l 
creases  iu  diameter  IVoin  the  sixth  forward  to  the    atlas.     Tlie' 
iMjdies  of  these  vcrtebrm  are  longer  in  jyroportion  to  their  brejulthj 
than  iu  Man,  and  the  lower  (pleuraiiojjhysia!)  part  of  the  trans-] 
verse  process  of  the  sixth  is  more  suddculy  increased  in  length' 
and  breadth,  and  diverges  more  from  the  upper  diWsion  of  the' 
same  process.      The  atlas  is  narrower  than  in  Man,  with  a  wider' 
neural  canal,  especially  between  the  condyles,  which  are  smaller^ 
than  in  Man.     An  obtuse  process  is  developed  backward  from' 
the  part  representing  the  body,  which  is  broader  than  in  Man  jJ 
the  perforation  of  the  trans^vcrse  process  is  smaller,  and  that  pro-^ 
cess  is  narrower,    especiutly  vertically;    the  groove  behind  the 
upper  articular  processes  is  deejier  and  narrower.     The  axis  or| 
dentata  differs  chiclly  in  the  greater  size  of  the  neural  canal,  and' 
in  the  greater  length  and  less  breadth  of  tlie  neural  .«?pine;  the! 
zygapophyses   are    smaller,    the    transverse    processes   arc   morflj 
directly  perforated  by  the  arterial  foramina,  and  the  diapophysetj 
are  more  produced. 

In  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  fig,  346,  2,  the  met^ipophvsis  ia' 
still  large  and  distinct;  the  anterior  zygajiophysi.s  becomes  more' 
convex  and  oblique  in  j)ositiou  ;  the  dia[)ophy8is  is  suddenly  elon-1 
gated,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding  (second)' 
Human  lumbar  vertebra ;  the  cliiff  difference  is  seen  in  thftj 
smaller  size  of  the  neural  canal  which  relates  to  the  inferiol 
devclopeuient  of  the    lower   extremities.     The   same  diifcrcnc 
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obtains  in  the  second  (s,  answering  to  the  third  Human)  lumbar 
rertebra  ;  the  diapoph  jses  arc  broader  and  more  depressed  in  the 
Gorilla  ;  a  fossa  divides  the  anterior  zygapjphysis  from  the  meta- 
pophysis ;  the  centrum  is  as  broad  as  in  Man,  but  is  deeper  and 
longer ;  the  neural  spine  extends  more  obliquely  backward,  and 
its  expanded  apex  is  bifid.  In  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  4,  the 
difference  is  very  striking  in  the  minor  expanse  of  the  centrum 
in  the  Gorilla,  especially  behind,  in  the  much  smaller  and  more 
depressed  form  of  the  neural  canal,  in  the  shorter  and  broader 
dia{K)physis,  the  more  distinct  meta[>ophysis,  in  the  convex  an- 
terior and  more  approximated  i>ostericir  zygajxiphysea,  and  in  the 
greater  length  of  the  centrum.  In  old  male.s  this  vertebra  is 
included  by  the  ilia.  The  whole  series  of  true  vertebrae  in  the 
Gorilla  form  but  one  curvature,  which  is  slightly  concave  forward, 
specially  in  the  dorsal  region. 

The  sacrum  departs  in  a  greater  and  more  instructive  degree 
from  the  Human  type  ;  it  consists  of  five  or  six  anchyloeed 
vertebne,  but  they  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  Man,  and 
present  a  very  slight  curve,  with  the  concavity  forward  ;  the 
neural  foramina  are  much  smaller,  the  neural  spines  much  more 
developed,  and  coalesce  to  fonn  a  single  strong  bony  ridge,  ex- 
tended over  and  gradually  subsiding  on  the  last  sacral  vertebra, 
the  neural  arch  of  which  is  entire ;  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  ib.  5, 
answers  to  the  fifth  lumbar  in  Man ;  the  zygapophyses  are 
smaller,  but  the  metaptjphyses  are  jiresent  and  well  developetl. 
The  posterior  outlets  for  the  sacral  nerves  are  very  small,  and 
the  whole  neural  cxlurI  is  much  more  contracted  than  in  Man. 

B.  The  Skull. —  The  skull  of  the  Aye-aye,  fig.  343,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  lower  mammals  of  similar  size,  is  remarkable 
for  the  large  pro|>ortion  of  the  cranium  to  the  face,  and  the 
extreme  shortness  of  the  latter  in  advance  of  the  orbits.  Its 
profile  contour,  from  the  upper  border  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
curves  rapidly  from  the  occipital  to  the  parietal  region,  and  is 
continued  with  a  bold  convexity  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  whence 
it  «loj>es  straight  to  the  nostril  The  cranium  is  still  more  con- 
vex transversely  ;  it  expands  a  little  in  advance  of  the  lambdoid 
ridge,  and  gradually,  but  very  slightly,  contracts  to  the  post- 
orbital  processes;  these,  meeting  with  the  malars,  complete  the 
rim  of  the  orbit,  which  opens  widely  beneath  that  part  of  the 
frame  into  the  temporal  fossa. 

In  the  complete  circumscription  of  the  rim  of  the  bony  orbit 
Chiromt/s  exemplifies  its  fiuadrumanous  affinitj- ;  whilst  it  shows 
the   special   family  to  which   in   that  order   it  belongs  by  the 


deficiency  of  the  wall  partitioning  the  orbital  from  the  tcmporall 
canty.    The  Lomurg^  in  this  defect,  indicate  the  transition  to  the! 
lower  unguiculatc  Mammalia,  ihc  GaleopithecuSyfig.  2oZ,  offering  I 
the  last  step  by   the  incompleteness  of  the  orbital  frame-ring^j 
behind.     The  outlook  of  the  orbits*  in  the  Aye-aye,  obliquely 
forward,  upward,  and  outward,  but  least  bo  in  the  last  direction, 
differtj  si*^nificaiit]y  from  tlie  direct  outward  aspect  of  those  ill- 
delined  cavities  in  most  liodents. 

The  basioccipital  extends  to  the  fore  part  of  the  large  tympanic 
bullaa,  to  abut  against  which  its  marf^ina  are  slitrhtly  produced. 
The  occipital  condyles  arc  long  and  narrow.  The  i»lane  of  the 
foramen  magnum  forms  with  the  basioecipitul  an  angle  of  125%, 
its  aspect  bcin*^  downward  and  baclavard.  The  paroccipital  is  a* 
low  eminence,  and  the  mastuid  in  front  of  it  h  hardly  more  pro- 
minent ;  neither  i>rocess  extends  freely  downward.  The  guper- 
occipital,  ib.  3,  is  a  thin  plate  moulded  on  the  middle  and  lateral 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  and  showing  outwardly  their  respective 
prominences.  The  petrosal  is  impressed  by  the  pit  for  the  cere- 
bellar appendage. 

There  is  a  small  triangular  interparietal.  The  basisphenoid  is 
expanded  by  a  large  sinus,  and  coalesces  with  the  presphenoid. 
Tlie  abspheuoid  developes  the  cctopterygoid  ridge,  extending 
fipom  between  the  squamosal  and  tympanic  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
ent^vjjtcrygoid ;  both  plates  arc  impcj-ff irate.  The  natiform  protu- 
berances form  deep  depressions  in  the  alisphenoid,  on  each  hide 
the  flat  square  jvlatform  of  the  cranial  surface  of  the  basisphenoid, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  subcircular  pituitary  pit.  There  aro 
no  clinoid  processes.  The  alisphenoids  join  the  ]iarietals,  which 
contribute  the  greatest  share  to  the  formation  of  the  calvarium, 
Tiie  tympanic,  coalescing  with  the  petrosal,  is,  together  with  that 
element,  expanded  into  an  oval  bulla  on  each  side  the  basi- 
Bphenoid.  The  jiarietals,  7,  imj>ressed  from  within  to  transparent 
thinness  by  the  longitudinal  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  do  not 
exceed  half  a  Hue  in  thickness  elsewhere. 

The  coronal  suture  crosses  the  cranium  transversely  three  lines 
behind  the  postorbitals :  the  frontal  suture  remains,  as  in  other 
LemnridfE,  and,  like  the  sagittal,  it  is  a  harnionia.  The  fore  part 
of  the  frontals,  ii,  prtijeet  a  little  between  the  origin  of  the  nasals, 
and  also  between  the  nasals  and  maxillarics  ;  they  then  join  the 
lacrymals,  form  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and 
unite  behind  with  the  orb  i  to  sphenoid,  alisphenoid,  and  parietal 
The  rhinencephalic  fossa  is  subcircular  and  large :  the  median 
septum  is  produced  into  a  '  crista  galli.'     The  frontal  sinuses  givo 
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no  outward  indication,  but  are  extensive ;  they  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  median  bony  septum  ;  each  division  communi- 
cates with  the  nasal  chamber  by  a  median  orifice  and  by  a  hitcral 
one  with  the  antrum.  The  nasals,  15,  join  above  with  the  frontala 
and  at  the  sides  ivith  the  premaxillaries,  22.  The  presphenoid  is 
short,  smooth  on  the  under  surface,  and  concave  there  trans- 
Tcrsely.  The  vomer  quickly  assumes  the  ffirm  of  a  vertical  plate, 
with  the  free  hind  bortler  concave.  The  palatines  form  the 
hinder  third  of  the  bony  palate ;  the  suture  of  each  with  the 
maxillary  is  slightly  convex  forward  :  they  are  divided  from  the 
inner  alveolar  wall  of  the  last  two  molars  by  a  groove  which 
deepens  into  a  fissure,  bounded  beyond  the  last  molar  by  the 
pterygoid.  The  maxillary  forms  more  than  the  middle  third  of 
the  palate,  leaving  the  smallest  share  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  to 
tlie  premaxillary.  The  facial  plate  of  the  maxillary,  21,  extends  by 
a  narrow  produced  apex  to  the  lacrymal,  73,  but  is  excluded  from 
the  frontal  by  the  junction  of  the  lacrymal  with  the  premaxillan,' ; 
it  is  perlbrated  by  a  small  antorbital  foramen.  The  prcmaxillariea 
constitute  a  larger  share  of  the  facial  wall,  rising  as  high  as  the 
nasals,  between  which  and  the  maxillaries  they  interpose  a  broad 
plate,  circumscribing,  with  the  nasals,  the  external  nostril.  The 
socket  of  the  incisor  curves  upward  and  backward  to  the  max- 
illary, in  which  it  is  continued  to  beneath  the  orbit.  The  malar 
bone,  S6,  is  long  and  deep,  especially  below  the  orbit,  of  which  it 
forms  the  lower  half;  and  where  it  bends  outward  to  expand  that 
cavity,  it  unites  with  the  lacrymal  and  extensively  with  the  max- 
illary anteriorly,  and  bifurcates  behind, — the  narrower  branch 
mounting  to  the  postorbital,  the  broader  one  continuing  back- 
ward to  the  squamosal,  27.  This  essentially  facial  or  maxillary 
element  is  anchylosed  not  only  with  the  mastoid  and  petrosal,  but 
also  with  the  tympanic ;  its  cranial  plate  tonninates  by  a  convex 
border  overlapping  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  alisphenoid  and 
parietal.  The  articular  surface  for  the  mandible  is  broad  and 
flat,  save  where  its  inner  border  bends  down  upon  the  side  of  the 
petro-tyropanic  bulla.  There  is  no  ridge  behind  it  to  prevent  the 
free  movements  of  the  mandible  backward  and  forward,  acctjm- 
panying  the  rodent  action  of  the  great  scalpriform  incisors :  in 
this  the  Aye-aye  differs  from  other  LemurxdtE, 

The  mandible,  32,  is  short  and  deep :  each  ramus  is  compressed 
and  straight ;  they  converge  at  an  acute  angle  to  a  short  ligament- 
ous symphysis.  The  condyle  is  sessile,  narrow,  rather  long,  convex 
both  across  and  lengthwise,  and  the  latter  most  so,  looking  back- 
ward and  upward,  ami  placed  on  the  level  of  tlie  grinding-teeth. 


AKATOMT   OF   VERTEBBATES. 


The  thin  borders  of  the  aacetidinfr  ramus  diverge  from  the  cons 
dylc  as  they  jiass,  the  one  downward  and  inward  to  the  low  auntie,] 
and  the  other  forward  and  upward  to  tlie  better-marked  and  more] 
advanced  coronoid,  the  obtuse  end  of  which  is  nearer  the  last 
molar  than  the  condyle.  A  flight  ridge  above  the  angle  bounds, 
the  sui'face  for  muscular  insertion  behind  ;  and  here  the  angle  is, 
a  little  inflected. 

In  the  Woolly  Lemur  {LichanotuJi  laniger,  fig.  177),  the  cranium 
has  a  short  paroccipital  and  a  shorter  mastoid  process  which. 
coalesces  with  the  base  of  a  large  petro-tympanic  bulla.  The 
squamosal  is  perforated  by  a  venous  foramen  anterior  to  the  i 
auditory  meatus.  The  malar  extends  backward  almost  to  the 
glenoid  cavity,  which,  as  in  following  I^tnurida,  is  defended  by 
a  posterior  ridge.  The  large  orbits  reduce  the  intervening  part 
of  the  frontal  to  a  narrow  channel.  The  premaxillarie*  are 
divided  anteriorly  by  an  angular  cleft  separating  in  the  same 
degree  the  anterior  or  mid-incisors  from  each  other.  The  lower 
jaw  is  remarkable  for  the  great  production  of  its  broad  and 
rounded  angle :  the  back  part  of  its  symphysis  is  also  produced. 

In    Stenops  gracilisj  and  especially  in    Tarsius  spectrum,  the! 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  cranium  is  the  expande<l  frame  of] 
the  orbits,  which  are  closely  ap|)roximated  above  the  nasal  bones. 
These  overhang  the  premaxillaries,  the  most  produced  part  of  j 
Avhich  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  extci-nal  nostril,  from 
whichj  in  the  Slender  Lemur,  the  premaxillaries  slope  downward 
and   backward  tx)  the  incisive  alveoli.      The  temporal  ridges  are 
widely  separated  along  the  upper  part  of  the  globular  cranium, 
where  the  coronal  and  fronto-sugittal  sutures  uitei*sect  each  other 

at  right  angles.  As  iu  the 
Aye-aye  and  most  LrmuT' 
idee,  the  cranial  sutures  are 
■'  hiirmonia\* 
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In  the  Slow  Lemur  {Stf' 
7wps  tardu/radns),  the  orbits 
are  less  closely  approximate 
than  in  the  Steiiaps  ffrncilijt, 
and  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  small  premaxillaries  is 
more  nearly  vertical.  The 
vomer  di\'ides  the  nostrils  to  their  posterior  apertures. 

In  the  Potto  {Perodicttcus,  fig.  347),  as  in  other  Slow  Lemurs 
{Stenops),  the  cranial  expansion  behind  the  meatus  auditorius 
forms  one-third  the  lengtli  of  the  skull,  owing  to  the  great  pro- 
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portional  size  of  the  occipital  and  mastoid.     The  interorhital  space 
is  broader  than  in  Stenops  tardifjradus. 

In  the  true  Lemurs  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  is  more  pro- 
duced ;    it  is  formed  by  the  lacrjmals,  nasals,  and  maxillaried ; 

e  premaxillaries  continuing  very  minute.      In  Lemur  Macaco 

e  petrosal  has  a  large  and  deep  cerebellar  fossa :  a  short  ten- 
rial  ridge  projects  anterior  to  \.\\\&,      There  is  a  low  ptjstclinoid 
e.     The  lateral  sinus  pierces  the  petrosal  where  it  joins  the 
and  meets  a  second  venous  channel  traversing  the  middle 
of  the  cranium  to  terminate  at  the  jxtstglenoid  foramen, 
foramen  ovale  \%  a  small  fissure  between  the  petrosal  and 
iphenoid,  less  than  tlie  foramen  rotundum,  which  is  close  to 

e  foramen  laccrum  anterius :  the  outlet  of  the  foramen  ovale 

in  the  Eustachian  fossa. 

The  grey  Lemur  (  Chirogaleus  ffriseus,  fig.  348 J  has   the  more 

common  abbreviation  of  the  antorbltal 

part  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  lacry- 

mal    foramen    is    conspicuous.       The 

malar    is  perforated    by  the  '  nervus 

Ixjutaneus  malse.^    The  coronoid  pro- 

88  of  the  mandible,  well  develope«] 
in  all  Lemurida,  is  here  very  high. 

The  anterior  comua  of  the  hyoid, 
in  Cheiromys  and  other  Le mil ridte^  are 
longer  than  the  posterior,  and  include  epi-  and  cerato-hyals,  sup- 
porting a  cartilaginous  stylo-hyal. 

In  the  Platyrrhines  the  cnmiiira  is  proportionaUy  larger  and 
the  jaws  less,  as  the  species  are  smaller  in  size :  they  thus  ex- 
emplify the  immature  characters  of  the  larger  species.  The 
cranium  is  more  globular,  the  occiput  more  protnbor.int,  the 
'  foramen  magnum  '  more  advanced  in  ptisition,  and  with  a  more 
downward  aspect,  in  the  ^larmosets  (Jacchus)^  and  Ouistitis  or 
Ti-tis  (  Caltithrix),  than  in  the  Howlers  {Mtfcetes).  The  frontal 
suture  is  obliteratetl  in  all,  and  the  single  bone,  thence  resulting, 
is  triangular  >vith  the  apex  extenrling  back,  between  the  parietals, 

some  Capucins  (Cebus)  as  far  as  the  gui>croccipital  (fig.  239, 
'ebu*) :    thus   repeating  a  piscine  collocation   of  supra-cranial 

ne».      The  cntocarotid  perforates  the  back  part  of  the  petrosal. 

In  all  Platyrrhines  a  division  of  the  lateral  cerebral  venous 
.inus  excavates  the  base  of  the  petrosal  to  terminate  at  the  post- 
glenoid  fossa,  as  in  most  Lemurs  :  the  malar  is  similarly  f)cr- 
forated   by  a  facial  nerve:    the  plate  which  divides  the  orbital 

m  the  temi>oral  fossa  exhibits  a  small  unossified  vacuity  in 
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most  Platyrrhines.'  The  petrosal  has  a  deep  cerebellar  tleprei 
sion.  The  j>aslcluioitl  plate  in  more  developed,  the  rhinencephali 
fossa  is  smaller,  and  the  orbital  walls  project  more  into  the  cranij 
cavity  than  in  the  Strepsirrhines.  Tlie  lacrymal  m  not  extend* 
upon  the  face,  and  the  foramen  is  within  the  orbit. 

Jn  Cdllithrix  sriurcus  the  orbits  tlo  not  cctmnuinicate  with  the 
lorupoml  fossa".  There  are  no  paroceijntals,  and  only  a  feebU 
nmstj>id  rid^jje.  The  petrosals  are  slightly  swollen  at  the  bnsii 
cranii.  The  parietals  strtieulate  with  the  aialars.  There  is 
vacuity  in  the  interorbital  septum. 

In  i'ebus,  alsi>,  there  arc  neither  paroccii)itals  nor  mastoids,  andj 
the  petrotympanic^  iorm  slightly  f^wollen  convexities.      Besidctj 

the  postglenoid  venous  foramen^ 
there  is  a  second  at  the  end  oj 
the  squamosal  suture.  The  fora-j 
men  ovaic  is  between  the  petn>-| 
sal  and  alisi^henoid.    The  super- 
occipital    plate    haa     two    large] 
depressions,     as    in     CallithrLc* 
The  orbital  plate  of  the  malarj 
shows  a  small  hole  near  its  juno ; 
tion  w  ith  the  alisphcnoid.'     The 
basi-hyal  is   excavated  behind; 
not  so  in  Cnllithrhi  the  anterior  cornua  are  long,  and  formed  by 
epi~  and  ceruto-hyals ;  the  thyro-hyala  are  broader,  not  longer. 

In  the  8{>ider  Monkeys  {Ateles)  the  paroccipitals  and  mastoids  j 
form  ron«^h  tiiberclos.  There  is  the  same  venous  foramen  as  in 
Cthns,  f<mne<l  1  ly  the  meeting  of  two  converging  sinuses  between 
the  Bfjuamosal  and  alisphenoid.  Ossification  has  extended  into 
one  half  of  the  tentorium.  The  cerebellar  fossa  in  the  petrosal  is 
of  great  depth.  The  foramen  ovale  is  fonned  by  the  petrosal  and 
alisphenoid.  The  vomer  extends  to  the  posterior  nares.  The 
incisive  foramen  is  large  and  single. 

The  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  completely  anchylosed,  and; 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  rounded  olF,  as  in  most  Platyrrhines.  The 
condyles  and  small  coronoid  processes  are  of  eijual  height:  in 
Marmosets  the  coronoid  is  higher,  and  in  Hapale  Jacchut  the 
mandibular  angle  is  slightly  produced.  The  basi-hyal  is  a  convex 
plate :  the  ceratf)-hyals  are  shorter  than  iu  Ccbus :  the  thyr(»- 
hyals  are  longer. 

'  CIV.  pi.  vi.  {Cebut,  Dmiroacouli,  Chuinfk.) 

=  These  relics  of  the  orbito-icitjfioral  vacuity  were  first  noticed  aa  such  bjr  Prof. 
Fili]5pi. 
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In  the  Red  Ilowler  (Mycetes  senicttlusy  fig.  350)  the  superocci- 
pital  region  is  almost  flat  and  vertical,  at  right  angles  ^rith  the 
parietal  surface,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  well-defined 
ndge :  the  foramen  magnum  looks  almost  directly  backward. 
The  maxillo-premaxillary  sutures  demonstrate  the  junction  of  the 
premaxillaries  with  the  nasals.  The  ectopterj'goids  much  exceed 
the  entopterygoid  plates  in  size.  The 
large  malar  foramen  communicates  with 
the  orbit :  the  suborbital  foramina  of 
the  maxillary  are  two  in  number,  and 
small.  The  chief  feature  of  peculiarity 
in  the  skull  of  the  Howler  is  the  extra- 
ordinary depth  of  the  mandibular  rami, 
especially  of  their  angular  and  ascend- 
ing portions.  This  development  relates 
to  the  protection  and  support  of  the 
still  more  extraordinarily  developed 
hyoidean  and  laryngeal  apparatus — the 
organs  of  the  loud  and  tlissonant  cries  which  have  procured  for 
these  South  American  Munkeya  their  common  name.  The 
superior  length  of  the  pustglenoid  process,  in  relatitm  tt*  the 
larger  and  heavier  lower  jaw,  is  worthy  of  notice.  An  obtuse 
paroccipital  ridge  extends  from  the  condyle  to  the  mastoid  ridge. 
The  precondyloid,  jugnlar,  and  carotid  foramina  all  open  into 
an  irregidar  fossa  between  the  petrosal  and  paroccipital  ridge. 
There  is  a  small  venous  for&men  outside  the  mastoid,  and  a 
seoond  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  squamosal.  The  hyoid  arch 
ifl  reduced  to  the  basi-  and  thyro-hyals ;  but  the  former  is 
enormously  developed,  and  expanded  into  a  capacious  sac  with 
thin  walls,  and  a  posterior  opening,  admitting  a  laryngeal  pouch. 
A  narrow  transverse  plate  descends  from  the  roof  of  the  bony 
IMC.  The  cerato-hyals  are  obsolete.  The  thyro-hyals  long,  for 
suspending  the  sac  to  the  upper  angles  of  the  large  thyroid  car- 
tilage. 

There  is  much  greater  diversity,  and  more  marked  ascending 
stepfi  of  structure,  in  the  skull  of  the  '  Old  World '  than  of  the 
*  New  World  *  Alonkeys.  No  Catarrhine  shows  ossification  of 
the  tentorium ;  and  in  all  tlie  preclinoid,  as  well  as  |K>stclinoid, 
|>roce88es  defend  the  sella.  The  same  remark,  as  to  concur- 
rence of  inunature  proportions  of  cranium  and  jaws  with  in- 
fantile stature,  applies  to  the  Catarrhine  as  to  the  Platyrrhine 
Quadrumaaa.  But  the  larger  species  of  the  lower  groups  (  Cy- 
mocepkttlus,  Papio,  e.g.)  show  more  carnivorous  or  brutish  pro- 
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portions  of  skull  than  do  those  (Orang,  Gorilla)  of  the  hight 
gnuip. 

In  the  Black-faced   Drill  {Cynocephahis  porcarius,   fig.   351] 

the    facial    much    exceeds    thdi 
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cranial  part  of  the  skulL     The 
supernccipital    is    almost    flat: 
but,  eloping  upward   and  back- 
ward, forms  an  acute  angle  withj 
the  parietiil,  from   which    it    is 
divided  by  a  strong  ridge,  where | 
the  diploe  is  obliterated.     The  I 
mastoid  is  more  developed  than 
the  piiroccipitnl  prominence ;  but 
both  are  low.    The  jugular  fossa 
is  distinct  from  the  precondyloid  and  carotid  foramina ;  outside  the  | 
latter  is  a  short  *  vaginal '  process.    The  petrosal  bifurcates  anteri- 
orly into  a  *  euHtai-bian  '  and  an  *  apical '  process:  the  hitter  under- , 
laps  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  process :  the  inner  surface  of  the 
petrosal  is  closely  applied  to  the  bai^isphenoid  and  basioccipital  as' 
far  us  the  '  foranivii  jugulare  : '  there  i;*,  thus,  no  '  foramen  laceruiii| 
!)iii(is  cranii.'    The  squamosal  is  perforated  near  its  middle  by  one 
or  two  small  foramina,  but  there  are  no  '  post-glenoid  '  outlets  of] 
the  hiteral  sinuses.     The  foramen  ovale  is  between  the  petrosal 
and  alisphenoid,  and  the  nerve  which  it  transmits  pierces  the  base 
of  the  broad  ecto]>terygoid :   the  cntopterygoid  plate  is  compai-a- , 
tivcty  snially  but  ends  in  a  hamular  process.      The  glenoid  arti-, 
cular  surface   projects   fvoni  the  under  part  of  the  base  of  tlie 
zygoma,  and  is  slightly  convex:    it  is  defended  by  a  postglenoid 
process.     The  vomer  di^-ides  the  posterior  nostrils,  and  there  is  a 
venous  sinus  or  foramen  between  its  base  and  the  presphenoid. 
The  coalesced  nasals  are  prominent  and  gradually  expand  as  they 
advance  forward :   they  unite  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  pre- 
maxillarles.      The  fosste  between  the  nasals  and  maxillary  tuber- 
osities are  short  and  wide.      The  pterygoid  fossa?  are  large  and 
deep.       The  alisphenoid  is  separated  by  the  squamosal  from  the 
parieta,!.     The  upper  angle  of  the  mastoid  is  wedged  between  the 
supcrocclpital  and  parietal.      The  limits  of  the  interparietal  may 
be  traced  upon  the  inner  suri'ace  of  the  calvarium.      There  is  a 
shallow^  cerebellar  fossa  above  the  meatus  internus.     The  optic 
foramina  are  approximated.      The  entry  to  the  rhincncei>halic 
fossa  is  much  contracted  b}'  the  bulging  prominence  of  the   roofs 
of  the  orbits. 

In  the  Magot  {Macacua  Inuusy  fig.  352)  and  other  Macacques, 
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vritli  a  general  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  animal,  the  jaws  are 

ooncijmitantiy  reduced,  so  that  the  cranial  cavity  forms  one  half 

of  the   length  of  the  tskull.     The  general  characters  are  those 

noted  in  the  Drill.     In  Afa- 

cacus  nemegtriniLs,  a  process  of 

fttrliform  shape  is  developed 

{rom  the  lower  end  of  each 

mastoid.  The  posterior  ctinoid 

plute  is  largely  developed  and 

is  perforated.     The  cerebellar 

fofisa  is  moderately  deep ;  the 

foramen  ovale  is  between  the 

allsphenoid  and  petrosal.    The 

entry    to    the  rhincnccphallc 

fossa  is  contracted  by  a  pair  «if  lateral  processes. 

In  the  still  smaller  Monkeys  ( Cercopitfiecus,  fig.  353)  the 
cranial  cavity  forms  a  larger  jwrtion  of  the  skull.  In  C  ruber y 
llie  alispjjenoid  joins  the  parietal  on  the  left  side,  not  <m  the  right. 
In  all  the  premaxillarics  rise  high  between  the  maxillarie.s  and 
nasals :  the  interior  of  the  cranium  shows  the  cerebellar  pit  of  the 
petrosal,  and  the  well-developed  crista  galli  dividing  the  deep 
rliinencephalic  fossa.  The  postglenoiil  process  ts  pointed,  and  in 
some  {Cere,  albogularis)  the  mastoid  also: 
the  entocarotids  pierce  the  petrosals.  The 
Doucs  (Semnopithecus)  have  a  similar  pro- 
portion of  cranial  cavity :  in  which  the 
cerebellar  fossa  of  the  petrosal  is  both  large 
and  deep.  The  entry  to  the  rhinencephalic 
fbesa  is  constricted  by  the  ajiproximation  of 
Its  lateral  margins,  which  almost  touch  at 
the  middle.     The  foramen  ovale  is  between 

the  petrosal  and  the  alispheiuud.     The  tympanic  air-cells  extend 
into  the  mastoid  and  i^ipmmosaL 
The   bony  septum  between  the 
orbital    and     teniporal    foss©    is 
entire  in  all  Catarrhines. 

In  the  Gibbons  {Ht/lohatem^ 
fig.  354)  the  jaws  are  more 
shortened,  the  cranium  more  ex- 
panded. The  allsphenoid  is  per- 
forated by  the  fi>raraen  ovale,  atui 
joins  the  parietal.  The  premax- 
illaries  do  not  reach  the  nasals.         9\»!iaaj\e  iUtiebaunrtnetthii).  lxix-. 
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The  petrosal  still  bHows  the  cerebellar  fossa :  its  exterior  surfaee 
is  no  longer  swollen  into  a  cellular  bulla,  but  exhibits  a  well- 
marked  eustachian  process.  The  ento-  and  post-glenoicl  processes 
are  well  developed.  Tlie  orbital  border  is  thick  and  prominent, 
but  the  superciliary  portions  do  not  meet  above  the  nasal.  In 
the  skull  of  a  youu^  Gibbon  I  have  seen  the  exceptional  exten- 
sion of  the  frontal  backward  to  the  occipital,  as  in  finr.  239  yCebutt). 
The  inau<libular  symph)  sis  is  more  nearly  vertical  and  the  angle 
more  produced  in  the  Siamang  than  in  other  Gibbons. 

Iti  the  Orangs  and  Chimpanzees  the  foramen  ovale  is  pierced 

in  the  alisphenoid,  and  the 
355  •!  , 

entocarotul    traverses    the 

petrosal,  which  has  no  cere- 
bellar pit.  The  cranial  and 
facial  parts  of  the  skull 
arc  about  equal  in  the  adult 
males,  with  fully  developed 
laniary  canines :  in  the  fe- 
males, with  smaller  canines, 
the  jaws  are  less ;  and  the 
cranial  cavity  predominates 
still  more  in  the  immature 
individuals.  In  some  va^ 
rieties  of  Orang  {IHtkecui 
Sah/rus,  fig.  355)  the  cra- 
nium rises  higher  than  in 
others:  and  this  feature  is 
increased,  in  old  males,  hy 
the  growth  of  the  parietal  crest,  which  bifurcates  anteriorly,  de- 
fining a  flat  triangular  space  upon  ttie  frontal,  and  posteriorly  ti) 
form  the  lambdoid  cresta, — a  provision,  as  in  Carnivoray  for  the 
large  aud  powerful  temporal  muscles.  The  superorbital  ridge  does 
nut  project  above  the  nasal  bone  :  this,  usually  single  and  small,  ia 
flat.  The  premaxillaries  coalesce  with  the  maxillaries  when  the 
sockets  of  tlie  j>ermunent  laniaries  are  developed ;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  baslspheuold  coalesces  with  tlie  basloccipitaL  The 
sphenoidal  sinus  ia  almost  wholly  formed  by  the  presphcnoid,  and 
it  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  septum.  The  lower  border  of  the 
basi-{)Ccij>ito-s(>licnoiduI  floor  of  the  cranium  is  parallel  with  the 
bony  j)a!ate  or  flui>r  of  the  nostrils.  The  jilane  of  the  occijntal 
foramen  forms  au  open  angle  with  the  straight  basi-occipito-sphc- 
uoidal  line.  The  alisphenoid,  6,  joins  the  parietal,  7 ;  the  pretrondy- 
loid  foramina  are  usually  double  on  each  side.    The  mastoid  is  not  a 
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prominent  process;  the  tympanic  air-cells  are  continued  therefrom 
into  the  squamosal.  The  interorbital  sinuses  do  not  ascend  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  upper  level  of  the  orbits,  and  there  is 
oonsequently  no  proper  frontal  siuus  :  a  cancellous  structure  occu- 
pies the  usual  place  of  this,  below  which  the  part  of  the  interorbital 
septiun  formed  by  the  hinder  crista  of  the  nasal  bone  and  the 
finmtal  presents  a  very  compact  dense  structure.  The  small  venous 
canal  continued  from  the  foramen  ca?cum  traverses  the  base  of  this 
septum  to  terminate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  short  nasal  bone. 
The  *  lamina  perpendicularis  arthmoidei,'  or  coalesced  prefrontals, 
presents  a  quadrate  form.  The  floor  of  the  nasal  ca\"ity  is  long 
and  thick,  as  compared  with  that  in  Man,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  it  is  contributed  by  the  premaxillary.  The  orbits  are  directed 
forward  and  have  a  full  oval  s^liajjc.  The  area  of  the  nasal  cavity 
equals  more  than  one  third  of  that  of  the  cranial  cavity.  The 
most  anterior  part  of  this  cavity  is  formed  by  the  deep,  narrow, 

yand  well-defined  rhinencephalic  fossa :  the  *  crista  galli  '  is  rudi- 
■tenta].  The  division  of  the  prosencephalic  compartment,  for  the 
interior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  is  very  slightly 
defined  by  the  orbitosphcnoid.  The  tentorial  ridge  is  not  con- 
tinued backward  beyond  the  petrosal.  The  nasal  end  of  the 
'  incisive  canal  is  dinded  by  the  process  extending  from  the  pre- 
maxillary to  the  maxillary :  but  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  pre- 
maxillary which  does  not  coalesce  with  the  maxillary.  The 
turbinal  plates  are  less  developed  than  in  the  Gorilla ;  the  lower 
one  is  shorter  than  the  one  above ;  and  there  is  not  any  plate 
answering  to  the  small  superior  turbinal  in  the  Gorilla  and  in 
Man.  There  is,  in  some  Orangs'  skulls,  a  process,  formed  by  the 
anchylosed  base  of  the  stylo- 
hyal,  which  b  defended  in 
front  by  a  low  and  obtuse 
vaginal  process.  The  coni- 
pact  wall  of  the  mandibular 
fiymi)hysis  is  thick  and  dense. 
Tlie  symphysis  slopes  from 
above  downward  and  back- 
ward. 

In  the  genus  Tro(jlodt/tes, 
the  squamosal,  fig.  356,  27, 
usually  articulates  with  the 

frontal,  n  ;  the  premaxUlaries  coalesce  with  the  maxillaries  earlier 
than  in  Pithecnsy  the  alveolar  part  of  the  suture  being  obliterated 
before  the  nasal  portion ;  the  palatal  part  long  remains.     In  the 
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smaller  species  of  Cliimpanzee  {Tr.  niger)  the  temporal  ric 
meet,  in  oM  males,  upon  tUe  sagittal  line,  but  rarely  develope 
crest:  the  lamMoi<lal  bouiniary-ridges  are  better  marked. 

Indcpenik'iitly    of   the   superiority  of  size  of  the    Tr.   Gon'llal 
over    the    Tr.   nii/ei',   the    skull  uf   the    former,    figs.    357 — 359p\ 
presents  well-niaiked  differences  of  form»  differences  in  the  dev< 
lojiemeiit  and  prnporlidus  of  the  intermuscular  ridges,  in  the  diis-] 
posittim  uf  certain  sutures,  and  in  the  structure  and  proportions  ofl 
certain  teeth.     Compared  in  profile,  the  skull  of  both  species, 
figB.   356  and  357,   presents   a  striking  difference  from   that   of 
the  Orang,  fig.  355,  in  the  promineuce  of  the  supcrorbital  ridge ; 
but  the   tem^wral  ridges,  after  their  junction  xi|K>n  the  frontal,, | 
rise,  in  the   Tr.  Gorilla^  into  a  strong  and  lofty  sagittal  crest, 

which  is  continuetl  to  the 
lambdoidal  crest,  the  great 
extent  of  which  ma&ks  the 
posterior  convexity  of  the 
t>cciput.        The     zygoma- 
tic arch  is  proportionally  j 
much  stronger  in  the  Gc 
rilla,  and  also  differs  fronil 
that  in    Tr.  niger  by  thd 
8(iuamosal    part    being   ofj 
equal  depth  with  the  malar  1 
part,  and  by  its  having  it« 
upper  border    convex,   or 
produced    into    an    angle 
instead  of  being  straight: 
or  slightly  concave.     The  i 
alisphcnoid  is  longer  and  narrower  in    Tr.  Gorilla,  and  contri-} 
bute^s  less  to  the  back  wall  of  the  orbit  than  in   Tr.  niger,  VM 
which  it  forms  a  nuich  smaller  proportion  of  that  part  than  ia 
Man.     The  spheno-maxillary  ils.sure  is  not  only  larger  in   Tr. 
Gorillft,  but  is   narrower  and  more  vertical,  not  angulai'ly  bent 
as  in   Tr.  niger.     The  extent  of  the  prcniaxillary   bones   below 
the    nostril  is    not  only   relatively    but   absolutely    less   in    TV. 
(forifla,  antl  the  profile  of  the  skull  les.s  convex  at   that  part, 
or  less  '  pritguathie,*  than  in  Tr.  niger.     The  breadtli  of  the  pre-i 
maxillnries  and  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  the  same  in  both,  whilst 
in  all    other   dimeui^ions   the    Tr,  GariUd    greatly  surpasses  the 
Tr.  niger:   this  is  seen  In  the  height  of  the  sagittal  crest,  thfli 
thickness  of  the  great  supcrorbital  bar  of  bone,  the  prominence 
of  the  ectorbital  walls,  and  of  the  infeiior  tumid  malar  boundaries 
of  the  orbits,  fig.  358,  26.     The  nasal  bones  have  united  together] 
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in  TV.  Gorilla  as  in  Tr.  wjV/er,  but  less  completely,  a  linear  indi- 
cation of  the  median  suture  remaining  along  the  exterior  surface  : 
the  coalesced  upi>er  portions  of  the  nasals  ascend  higher  above 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxillary  than  iu  Tr.  nigevy  become 
contracted  between  those  processes  and  there  project  slightly, 
their  median  coale^*ed  margins  being  produced  forward :  they 
expand  at  their  lower  halves,  and  articulate  not  only  with  the 
mufllaries,  Ji,  but  with  an  expanded  superior  portion  or  dis- 
membemient  of  the  premaxillaries,  22.  In  the  immature  Tr. 
niger,  the  maxillo-premaxillary  sutures  show  that  each  pre- 
maxillanr'  bone  terminates  above  in  a  point  which  does  not 
reach  the  nasals.     The  orbits  have  358 

a  mcore  subquadrate  form,  with  the 
m^OA  rounded  off,  in  Tr,  Gorilla 
than  in  Tr,  niger ;  but  their  peri- 
phery is  less  sharply  defined,  espe- 
cially below,  than  in  Tr.  tiiger.  The 
ethmoidal  cells  are  more  swollen 
out,  giving  the  intcrorbital  space 
a  greater  breadth  below  and  the 
lachrymal  fossa;  a  more  anterior 
aspect  in  Tr.  Gorilla.      The  infra- 

ital  canal   issuer  u[)on    the  face 

lively  lower  and  further  irom  the 
orbit.  The  whole  nasal  bone  is  rela- 
tively longer,  and  the  ilistance  from 
the  orbits  to  the  external  nostril  greater  in  the  Tr.  Gorilla. 
The  malar  bone,  26,  is  more  convex  outwardly,  and  is  more  remark- 
able for  its  vertical  extent :  it  is  flatter  and  developed  more  trans- 
versely in  the  Tr.  niger.  The  larger  proportional  size  of  the 
canines  in  Tr,  Gorilla  impresses  a  corresponding  difference  upon 
the  alveolar  part  of  the  maxillary  bone  in  that  species.  Fig.  357 
contrasts  the  broad  flattene<l  sujieroccipital  surface  of  the  Gorilla 
with  the  convexity  of  the  same  part  in  the  Tr.  niger^  fig.  'A5&  :  the 
difference  is  due  to  the  much  thicker  and  broader  lamlxloidal 
ridge  in  the  larger  species,  which  prolongs  the  surface  beyond  the 
oerebcliar  fossa,  and  gives  the  condyles  and  foramen  mflgnum  a 
rather  more  advanced  position  as  comjmred  with  the  Tr,  niger. 
The  next  character,  expHcjiblG  in  relation  to  the  greater  weight  of 
the  skull  to  be  poised  upon  the  atlas,  is  the  greater  prominence  of 
the  mastoid  processes  in  the  Tr.  Gorilla^  which  are  represented 
by  only  a  rough  ridge  in  the  Tr.  niger.  These  protuberances  are 
cellular,  and  with  a  very  thin  outer  layer  of  bone  in  the  Tr. 
Gorilla.     The  lower  suri';ice  of  the  long  tympanic  or  auditory 
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process  is  smooth  and  flat,  or  slightly  concave,  in  TV.  niger,  and 
develoj>es  a  slight  tubercle  anterior  to  the  stylo-hyal  pit:  in  the 
TV.  Gorilla  the  same  process  is  more  or  less  convex  below,  and 
(levelopes  a  ridge,  answering  to  the  vuginid  process,  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  carotid  canal.  The  processes  posterior  and  internal  lo 
the  glenoid  articular  surface  are  better  developed,  especially  the 
internal  one  In  the  Tr.  GoriUu,  than  in  the  Tr.  niger :  the  ridge 
which  extends  iVntn  tlie  ccto-pterygoid  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
I'oraracn  f>valc  terminates  in  Tr.  Gorilla  by  an  angle  or  procejss 
answering  to  iliat  called  '  styliform  '  or  *  spinous  '  in  Man,  but  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Tr.  nigcr. 

The  palate  is  narrower  in  projiortion  to  its  length  in  the  Tr. 

Gorilla^  but  the  premaxillarr 
portion  is  relatively  longer 
Tr.  niger.  Two  anterior  palati 
foramina,  one  on  each  side  the 
almost  confluent  inciisive  fora- 
mina, are  more  constant  and 
c«uis|iicnou8  in  TV,  Gorilla:  thf 
posterior  palatine  foramina  ire 
nearer  the  posterior  border  of 
the  bony  palate  in  Tr.  niger. 
The  pterygoid  fossaj  are  relatively, 
deeper  and  longer  in  TV. 
The  stronger  zygomatic 
^vith  the  more  developed  a 
and  lambdoidal  crests,  are 
tive  developments  concomit 
on  the  presence  of  larger 
nines  and  stronger  mandihle 
the  Gorilla;  but  the  larger  proportional  molars  and  the  smaller' 
proportional  incisors,  the  prominence  of  the  nasal  bone»  *1 
I  heir  median  line  uf  coalesocnee,  and  the  reappearance  of  the 
premaxillarics  upon  the  face  above  the  nostril  with  their  Icmger 
enduring  sutures,  constitute  a  series  of  differential  character 
nnu'c  intportancc  than  Kueh  as  are  due  to  greater  bulk  or  activilj 
of  muscles,  anil  are  inexplicable  by  the  ojjcration  of  extenial  i 
flucnccs*  Tlie  baai-hyal,  as  in  the  Chimpanzee,  is  deeply  excavi 
behind:  thi^  cerato-hyals  are  obsolete:  the  thynvhyals  long  » 
neatly  straiglit.  Further  characteristics  of  the  skull  of  the  high 
known  (^uadrnmancms  species  will  be  shown  in  comparison  wi 
the  craniid  characters  of  the  lowest  races  of  ilau. 

C.    Bont-s  t>f  the  Limhs.  —  In  Quadrumaucs,  as  in  Quadrupois 
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pairs  of  limbs  are  concerned  in  support  and  locomotion  ;  but 
re  made  prehensile  in  relation  to  an  arlx>real  sphere  of  life  by 
an  opposable  thumb-like  condition  of  the  innermost  of  the  five 
digits,  always  conspicuous  upon  the  hind-limbs,  and,  in  most,  upon 
the  fore-limbs.  Complete  clavicles,  and  an  elbc»w-juint  allowing 
faoCli  rotatory  and  flexile  movements  of  hand  and  fore-arm,  are 
present  in  all. 

The  scapula  of  Chiromys,  fig.  343,  5i ,  differs  from  that  of  Rodents, 
and  resembles  that  of  Lemurs,  in  the  proportions  of  the  pre-  and 
post-spinal  fossae.  The  subscapular  surface  does  not  show  the  intcr- 
maacular  crist«  which  arc  usually  so  well  marked  in  Rodents. 
The  length  of  the  acromion,  a,  is  6  Lines ;  that  of  the  coracoid  is  7 
lines :  it  is  a  simple  compressed  process.  The  glenoid  ca\-ity  is  a 
long  oval,  with  the  apex  above  and  rather  produced.  The  clavicle 
has  a  double  bend  upward  and  outward,  and  a  half  twist  on  itself. 

The  head  of  the  humerus,  53,  has  a  long-oval  fonn,  regularly 
convex,  and  surpassing  in  both  breadth  and  length  those  dimensions 
€)f  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  great  tuberosity  projects  on  one  side 
to  the  same  height :  the  small  tuberosity  is  somewhat  lower.  A 
sharp  deltoid  ridge  extends  from  the  fore  part  of  the  great  tube- 
rosity halfway  down  the  shaft.  The  supinator  crest  begins  below 
the  middle  of  the  shaft,  near  its  back  part,  standing  well  out,  and 
thence  passes  in  an  almost  straight  line  to  the  ectocondyloid  tube- 
rosity. The  internal  ridge  projects  from  nearly  the  fore  part  of 
the  distal  fourth  of  the  shaft,  bridging  over  the  humeral  artery 
and  median  nerve  on  its  way  to  the  entocondyloid  tuberosity 
where  it  coalesces  with  a  shorter  and  sharper  ridge,  completing 
the  epicondyloid  foramen.  The  inner  tuberosity  is  much  more 
prominent  than  the  outer  one.  The  aneoneal  f{>ssa  is  oblong, 
of  moderate  depth,  and  imperforate.  The  tubercle  for  the  radius 
forms  nearly  half  of  the  fore  part  of  the  elbow-joint ;  the  back 
part  is  exclusively  formed  by  tlie  well-defined  trochlear  caWty 
for  the  ulna.  The  humerus  reaches  to  the  tenth  rib,  when  bent 
upon  the  chest :  and  this  proportion  of  length  is  characteristic  of 
most  I-emuridce, 

The  ratlins,  54,  is  of  equal  length  with  the  humerus  ;  the  head  is 

irlv  circular.    The  ubia,  55,  is  the  longest  bone  of  the  fore-limb  : 
compressed  below  the  humeral  joint,  and  gradually  narrows 

the  lower  fifth  of  the  shaft. 

le  wrist-bones,  56,  are  ten  in  number,  including  a  supplemental 
joid  on  the  outer  side  of  the  scapho-trapezial  joint     The 

iphoid  is  the  longest,  presenting  its  convex  ai'ticular  surface  to 
outer  two  thirds  of  the  radial  concavity,  and  articulating  with 
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the  lunare,  "n-hich  completes  the  wrist-ball ;  at  its  distal  surface 
joins  the  '  intermedium,'' the  trapezium,  and  the  trapezial  sesamoidi 
the  cuneiform  offers  a  cup  for  the  hemispheric  end  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  tiltia  and  a  flatter  surface  for  the  pisiform  ;  th 
wrist-bone  is  long,  and  its  articular  suriace  is  divided  between  tl 
ulnar  process  and  the  cuneiform.     The  intermedium  and  cuneiij 
form  combine  to  form  the  cup  for  the  ball  common  to  the  magni 
and  unciform,  of  which  the   latter  bone  contributes  the  large 
share.     The  intermedium  articulates  with  the  trapezoid.      Tl 
distal   series   of  carpal    bones    have  the  usual    relations  to  th| 
metacarpals.     The  first,  second,  lifth,  and  tourth  metacarpals,  57jj 
jirogressively  increase  in  length,  with  similar  proportions   as 
thickness;  but  the  middle  metacarpal  is  double  the  length  oft! 
second,  and  suddenly  contracts  into  a  shaft  more  slender  by  hi 
than   the  contiguous  metacarpals.     The   i)halanges  of   the   sail 
digit,  II  I.,  are  filamentary,  and  support  the  hooked  probe-like  finge 
ada])tcd  for  the  extraction  of  the  xylophsigous  larvaj — the  favourit 
food  of  the  Aye-aye — from  the  canal  in  the  wood  which  has  bee 
exjjosed  by  the  scalpriform  incisors. 

The  ilium,  62,  is  long   and   narrow,  slightly  expanded  at   bot 
ends  :  it  articulates  wntli  the  two  first  sacral  verteb^.^^  just  toucliii 
the  second   by  a  projection   above  its  middle.     The  iliac  lx)U£ 
incline  to  the  acetabula  at  an  angle   of   140''  with    the  lumbc 
sacral  axis.     There  is  an  elongate  tuberosity  above  the  acetabu" 
lum  for  the  origin   of  the  rectus  feraoris.     The  ischia,  6a, 
continued  almost  in   a  line  vnt\\  the   ilia,  the   posterior  contour] 
describing  a  very  feeble  curve  concave  backward  ;  the  tuberositieal 
are  pliglitly  everted :  a  small  projection  behind  the  lower  part  olj 
the  acetahultmi  dix-idcs  the  great  from  the  small  ischiadic  notchesJ 
both   of  which   are   very  shallow.      The  obturator   vacuities  are 
large.     The  pubic  oones,  64,  pass  from  the  acetabula  at  almost  a 
right  angle  nith   the  ilio- ischial  axis;  they  converge  to  a  short, 
symphysis.      There    is  a  slightly  marked    ilio-pectineal    promi- 
nence.     The  femur,  65,  has  a  straight   shaft,  one  third  longer 
tlian  that  of  the  humcnis.     The  neck  is  short:  the  great  tro-i 
cliauter  rises  to  the  height   of  the   head,   and  at  the   outer  and 
lower  part  is  developed  into  a  small  tubercle.     Ojipositc  to  this 
tlie  lesser  troclmuter  projects  from  the  inner  side  to  a  greater  ile- 
gree.    The  orifice  for  the  medullary  artery  is  at  the  back  part,  one 
fiturth  of  the  length  from  the  head  ;   the  canal  ascends.    The  inuer 
condyle  is  rather  the  larger.     The  outer  border  of  the   rotvdar 
gmove  projects  most.     There  is  a  sesamoid  bone  (  *  fabella  ' )  in 
each  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius.     The   tibia,  66,  ia  about  two 
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lorter  than  the  feraur,  and  aoon  contracts  below  the  head 
to  a  compressed  shaft,  ji^ving  a  lonnr  and  narrow  suhelliptic  section  ; 
at  the  upper  half  it  is  very  slightly  bent,  with  the  convexity 
ibrward.  A  roiighish  surface  is  continued  from  the  tuberosity 
nearly  one  third  of  the  way  down  the  fore  and  outer  part  of  the 
Aidrt.  The  orifice  of  the  medullary  canal  is  one  fourth  of  the  way 
,  just  within  the  posterior  bonier  ;  the  canal  slopes  downward- 

e  tibia  is  one  fifth  longer  than  the  ulna.  The  fibula,  67,  touches 
the  tibia  only  by  the  two  extremities  articulating  with  that  bone, 
leaving  an  interosseous  space  co-extensive  with  their  shafts.  The 
outer  malleolus  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  inner  one.  There 
is  a  sesamoid  in  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  at 
it«  insertion  into  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

The  tarsal  bones,  68,  are  seven  in  number.  The  naviculare  has 
its  shallow  conca^'ity  for  the  astragalus  supplementetl  by  the 
strong  ligament  arising  from  its  fwsterior  and  inferior  margin,  and 
inserted  into  the  fore  part  nf  the  inner  malleolus;  anteriorly  it 
articulates  with  the  three  cuneiform  Ixmes,  and  externally  at  its 
fore  part  with  the  os  cuboidcs:  its  depth  exceeds  its  length. 
The  calcaneum  otfers  two  articular  surfaces  to  the  asti-agalus, 
ratlier  far  apart ;  the  lever  projects  moderately  beyond  the  hinder 
surface^  and  is  curved  a  little  upward  and  inward.  The  ento- 
cnneiform  offers  at  the  anterior  half  of  its  outer  part  a  trocldear 
surface,  concave  in  one  direction,  convex  in  the  opposite,  to 
the  powerful  hallux.  The  meso-  and  ecto-cuneifonn  btmes  are 
narrower,  the  outer  one  is  of  nearly  equal  length  with  the  inner, 
the  middle  one  being  the  shortest.  The  cuboid  is  large  and 
loog>  with  the  lower  half  of  its  calcaneal  surface  convex,  the 
upper  half  concave,  for  an  interlocking  joint  with  that  bone; 
it  ia  grooved  externally  and  beneath  for  the  peroneus  longiis, 
and,  as  usual,  supjKtrts  the  two  outer  toes.  The  base  of  the 
metatarsal  of  the  hallux  is  broad,  and  its  under  border  is  pro- 
duced into  contact  with  that  of  the  second  metatarsal.  The 
thinl  metatarsal  is  a  little  longer  than  the  second  ;  the  fourth 
has  nearly  the  same  length,  and  so  has  the  fifth,  69,  by  re^ison  of 
the  backward  production  of  the  outer  angle  of  its  base.  The 
proximal  phalanx  of  the  fourth  toe  is  the  longest.  Fig.  343  shows 
how  little  tlic  phalanges  of  it-v  differ  in  length  or  breadth. 

With  the  exception  of  the  attenuated  state  of  the  third  digit 
of  the  fore-foot,  the  characters  of  the  limb-bones  of  Chiromt/x 
are  closely  repeated  in  other  Lemtiridce.  The  Pottos  {Perodic-- 
ticus),  however,  offer  an  anomaly,  in  the  fore-hand,  by  the 
stunted  phalanges  of  the  index  digit ;  and  the  pollex  is  large  and 
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op|T08able,  fig.  343,  b.  The  Galagos  (  Otolicnui)  and  the  Specti 
are,  alsn,  exceptional,  by  the  excessive  length  of  the  calcanei 
and  naviculare  in  the  hind-hand,  Avhence  the  generic  name  Ta 
siu9  given  to  the  latter  Lemurs.  In  tlie  relative  length  of 
tarsus  to  the  leg  and  to  the  rest  of  the  foot  Chiromt/s  most 
semhies  IJchanotus  and  Propithecus :  it  is  rather  shorter  thi 
in  LcrmtT  proper,  being  less  than  one  third  the  length  of 
tibia,  and  only  about  one  fourth  the  length  nf  the  whole  foe 
The  senpboid  and  ralcaneum  are  proportionately  rather  shor 
than  in  Lemur  pcrodicticusK 

In  the  Indri  {Lichaiiotus)  the  scapula  is  remarkable  for 
length  and  strength  of  its  coracoid  process.       The  humerus,  as  || 
Chiromt/Si  ia  perforated  above  the  inner  condyle,  but  not  betw€ 
the  condyles.     The  interosseous  space  is  conside 
able  betiN'een  the  long  and  slender  radius  and  tl 
more  slender  ulna.    Tlie  ilium  has  a  strong  tub* 
culai*  process  above  the  aeetabuhun.     The  femi 
is  BO  long  as  to  equal  in  length  seventeen  ve* 
bra3  of  the  trunk,  measured  from  the  first  dor 
backwards.     The  fore  part  of  both  the  astragali; 
and    caJcancum    is    unusually  produced.     In  the 
slender  Lemur  ( Stenops  gracilis)  the  humerus  is 
jicrfiti-ated  above  the  inner   condyle,   and  has  a 
wide  intercondyloid  vacutty.     Tlie  iliac  bones,  fi| 
360,  «,  are  long,  slender,  and  extended  almost 
the  same  line  with  the  sacrum.     The  pubic  bone 
i,   c,  join  the  ilia  at  a  light  angle,   and  are 
chned  to  each  other  at  au  angle  of  40°;  they  for 
a  very  short  symphysis.     There  is  a  small 
ficd  patella.     The  feeble  dcvelopnjent  of  the  vertebra?  in  the  lot 
hunbar  region,  the  small  sacrum,  and  contracted  pelvis  are  point 
of  resemblance  with  the  Bat-tribe ;   and,  together  with  the  long 
and  slender  bones  of  the  extremities,  relate  to  the  slow  move-, 
uients.  of  tliis  climbing  quadruped. 

In  Lemur  Cafta  I  have  found  the  juibic  symphysis  ossified; 
ilium  has  an  epicotyloid  ridge.     The  coracoid  and  acromial  pr 
cesses  of  the  scapula  are  subcqual.     The  humerus  is  perforai 
above  the  inner  condyle.      Two  fabcllro  are  usually  attached 
the  capsule  of  the  knee-jcdnt.     The  fourth  digit  is  the  lot 
on  both  limbs  of  all  Lejimridtp.. 

In  Ilapule  Jacvhns  the  coracoid  sends  a  short  process  backward. 

'  The  tArsal  bones  fignreiJ  na  iliofc  of  Chiromtfs  in  civ.  *  Lemurs,'  pL  r.,  befcwgW^ 
the  Otolicnut  cramcawialua,  en*,  p.  35. 


Pelrls  nt  Uie  nlpiuler 
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The  humems  is  not  perforated  either  above  or  between  the  con- 
dyles. The  ungual  phalanges  are  compressed  and  falcate,  and  the 
poUex  18  on  a  line  with  the  rest  of  the  digits  of  the  fore-limb,  not 
opposed  to  them.  In  the  hind-limb  the  ungual  phalanx  of  the 
hallux  is  dej»ressed  for  the  support  of  a  nail,  and  it  is  opposed  as 
a  thumb  to  the  other  digits  which  have  falcated  ungual  phalanges. 
The  ilium  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a  supracotyloid  ridge.  In  the 
Marmoeet  (  Callithriz  sciureus),  the  pollex  is  partially  oppt)sable  ; 
a$  it  is  also  in  Cebuf.  In  a  young  C.  capucinus  I  have  found  the 
humeruft  perforated  both  between  the  condyles  and  above  the 
inner  condyle.  There  are  fabellaj  behind  the  knee-joint,  A  sesa- 
moid is  wedged  between  the  entocuneiforra  and  metatarsal  of  the 
hallux.  A  pair  of  sesamoids  are  developed  beneath  the  proximal 
jointd  of  each  of  the  toes,  and  a  single  sesamoid  beneath  the  last 
joint  of  the  hallux. 

In  the  Spider-monkeys  (AteJes)  the  long  and  large  coracoid 
has  an  angular  tuberosity,  which  sometimes  joins  the  anterior 
coeta,  to  as  to  circumscribe  the  prescapular  notch.  The  humerus 
is  not  perforated  either  above  or  between  the  condyles.  This 
bone,  and,  still  more,  the  radius  and  ulna,  are  remarkable  for  their 
length  and  slendemess ;  as  are  also  the  bones  of  the  digits,  is-ith 
the  exception  of  the  jwllex,  which  is  reducetl  to  a  rudiment  of  ita 
metacarpus,  and  is  concealed  beneath  the  skin  in  the  recent 
animal.  The  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula  arc  longer  than  in  tbc 
other  Platyrrhines,  but  the  tibia  is  not  attenuated  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  inner  border  of  the  naviculare  is  much  produced. 
The  thumb  of  the  hind-foot  is  complete  and  well<levelo|>ed.  The 
prehensile  tail  compensates  for  the  loss  of  that  quality  in  the  hand. 

In  the  Catarrhine  group  the  African  Doues  ( Colobits)  repeat 
the  abortive  condition  of  the  pollex  ;  but  in  all  the  rest  it  is  a  true 
thumb,  though  smaller  and  weaker  than  that  of  the  hind-hand. 

In  the  Baboons  the  coracoid  shows  an  angular  ridge,  but  less 
developed  than  in  the  Capucins.  In  Macacus  nemestrinus  the 
ibort  and  broatl  coracoid  has  an  angular  tuberosity.  I  have  ob- 
served an  intercondyloid  vacuity  in  this  species;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  humerus  is  imperforate  at  its  distal  end.  The  '  intermedium  ' 
is  present  in  the  carpus  of  all  Baboons,  Macacques,  and  Doucs, 
as  in  the  Gibbons  and  Orangs,  fig.  361,  h:  and  there  are  fabclla; 
b^ind  the  knee-joint.  In  most  there  is  an  ossicle,  ib.  i,  wedged 
between  the  scaphoid,  a,  and  trapezium,  </,  in  the  wrist,  and 
between  the  cuboid  and  fifth  metatarsal  in  the  ankle.  The 
ischia  expand  into  rough  flattened  tuberosities  in  all  those  Catar- 
rhines  that  have  the  corresponding  dermal  callosities. 
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In  the  Loug-anued  Apes  (Ili/hbates,  fig.  180)  both  acromion 
and  coracoitl  are  large,  and  inurh  produced.  The  claN'icles  are  of 
unusual  length,  equalling  the  extent  of  the  eleven  anterior  dorsal 
vertebric.  The  bones  of  the  ami  and  fore-ami  are  stiJl  more 
remarkable  f««r  their  length  and  slcndcrness,  as  well  as  thoBe  of 
the  fingers  of  the  hand,  the  thumb  of  which  is  comj>aratively 
short  and  slender.  The  femur  is  long  and  nearly  straight.  The 
tibia  is  slightly  bent.  The  thumb  of  the  hind-foot  is  strong  and 
wcll-<ieveloped,  with  two  phalanges. 

The  'Treat  length  of  the  pectoral  limbs,  and  the  provision  made 
for  the  extensive  origin  of  some  of  their  muscles  by  the  breadth 
of  the  thorax  and  the  size  of  the  scnpultc  and  clavicles,  relate  to 
the  chief  share  which  these  limbs  take  in  the  rapid  and  character- 
istic locoTuotion  of  this  species,  which  swings  itself  tliereby  from 
branch  to  branch,  with  a  force  that  propels  the  body  tlirough 
considerable  distances. 

The  Siamatig  offers  the  peculiarity  of  a  common  tegumcntary 
sheath  of  the  proximal  phalanges  of  the  second  and  third  digits 
of  the  hind-hand»  whence  the  name  {/////.  st/nfiach/lus). 

In  the  Orangs  (I^ihecui)  the  clavicle  is  less  curved  than  in 
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radius  and  ulna  are  remarkable  for  their  length,  and  the  extent 
of  the  interosseous  space.  The  wrist,  fig.  361,  consists  of  nine 
bones,  as  in  the  inferior  Apes, — resulting,  as  in  them,  from  the 
presence  of  the  intermedium,  h :  the  scaphoid,  a,  and  lunare,  b, 
articulate  with  the  radius ;  the  cuneiform,  c,  is  attached  by  liga- 
ment to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna ;  the  *  sesamoid,'  t,  is 
imbedded  in  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  longus  pollicis.  The 
metacarpals  have  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  proximal  phalanges 
at  their  middle  part.  The  phalanges  are  long,  bent  towards  the 
palm,  and  expanded  at  their  middle.  The  bones  of  the  thigh  and 
leg  are  disproportionately  short :  the  articulation  of  the  latter  with 
the  tarsus  is  adjusted  to  turn  the  sole  obliquely  inward.  The 
hallux  is  disproportionately  short,  and,  in  some  Orangs,  has  but 
one  phalanx.  The  bones  of  the  other  toes  have  great  length, 
especially  the  metatarsals  and  proximal  phalanges,  which  are  bent 
toward  the  sole,  indicating  the  habitual  application  of  the  foot  in 
the  act  of  grasping  and  climbing.  The  joint  of  the  hind-limb  is 
made  as  free  as  that  of  the  fore-limb,  by  the  absence  of  the  inter- 
articular  *  ligamentum  teres.*  The  calcaneum  projects  but  little 
beyond  the  astragalus,  the  tibial  surface  of  which  is  inclined 
obliquely  inward,  so  that  the  foot  presents  its  outer  edge  to  the 
ground, — a  mode  of  articulation  favouring  its  prehensile  power. 

In  the  Chimpanzee,  fig.  345,  the  clavicle,  59,  is  relatively 
shorter  than  in  the  Orang ;  the  sigmoid  curvature  is  more  marked, 
the  sternal  end  is  thicker,  and  the  acromial  end  broader:  the 
scapula  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  the  acromion  is 
broader  than  in  the  Orang.  The  bones  of  the  anterior  extremity, 
especially  those  of  the  fore-arm,  are  shorter  than  in  the  Orang. 
The  humerus,  53,  is  imperforate  at  its  distal  end ;  it  is  shorter 
and  stronger  than  the  Orang ;  both  tuberosities  arc  more  deve- 
loped, especially  the  inner  one,  and  the  bicipital  groove  is  deeper : 
the  antero-intemal  surface,  bounded  outwardly  by  the  deltoidal 
ridge,  is  flatter  than  in  the  Orang :  the  supinator  ridge  commences 
above  the  middle  of  the  shaft.  The  trochlear  prominence  of  the 
distal  articulation  is  more  developed,  and  the  canal  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  ball  for  the  radius  is  both  deeper  and  wider. 
The  radius,  54,  is  shorter  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  pre- 
sents a  more  marked  sigmoid  curvature ;  the  borders  of  the 
circular  proximal  end  are  more  produced  ;  the  trihedral  character 
of  the  distal  half  is  better  marked.  The  distal  end  is  more  sud- 
denly expanded,  and  the  grooves  for  the  extensor  tendons  are 
deeper  and  better  defined.  The  ulna,  as,  differs  from  that  in  the 
Orang  in  the  proportion  of  its  length  and  thickness.     The  outer 
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or  ulnar  diyision  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity  is  less  developed  tiian 
in  the  Orang,  and  its  margin  is  more  extensively  interrupted  at 
its  middle  part :  the  radial  division  of  the  same  cavity  extends 
more  nearly  to  the  back  part  of  the  olecranon.  The  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity  is  more  nearly  semicircular  than  in  the  Orang.  The  ridge 
continued  a  short  way  downward  from  the  inner  and  ulnar  angle 
of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity  is  sharply  defined,  but  the  fossa  which 
it  bounds  is  much  less  deep  than  in  the  Orang.  The  interosseous 
ridge  is  not  marked,  the  bone  being  there  rounded  off  in  the 
Chimpanzee.  The  styloid  process  is  better  developed  than  in  the 
Orang.  The  carpus  consists  of  eight  bones,  as  in  Man.  The 
thumb,  1,  is  relatively  longer  and  stronger  than  in  the  Orang. 
The  pelvis  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  than  in  the 
Orang.  The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  expanded,  flattened, 
and  bent  outward,  as  in  the  Orang.  The  expanded  part  of  the 
ilium,  62,  is  slightly  concave  anteriorly,  but  in  the  Orang  it  is 
plane.  The  spine  of  the  ischium  is  parallel  transversely  with  the 
middle  of  the  obturator  foramen,  but  in  the  Orang  it  is  parallel 
with  the  upper  border  of  that  foramen.  The  ilio-ischial  angle  is 
165°.  The  ischio-pubic  symphysis  is  longer  than  in  the  Orang: 
but  retains  its  longitudinal  parallelism  witb  the  sacro-lumbar 
series  of  vertebrae.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  acetabulum  is  still 
the  deepest.  The  bones  of  the  hind  extremity  are  relatively 
longer  and  stronger,  especially  the  femur,  than  in  the  Orang;  but 
the  most  marked  distinction  between  the  two  great  anthropoid 
Apes  is  seen  in  the  length  and  strength  of  the  hallux,  i,  in  the 
Chimpanzee.  The  articulation  of  the  tarsus  with  the  leg  still, 
however,  favours  the  oblique  position  of  the  foot,  and  adapts  it 
for  grasping.  The  femur,  65,  shows  the  pit  upon  its  head  for  the 
ligamentum  teres :  both  trochanters  are  relatively  larger  than  in 
the  Orang :  the  neck  is  longer,  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  head, 
and  passes  off  at  a  less  obtuse  angle  with  the  shaft.  The  shaft 
is  slightly  bent  forward  ;  it  is  not  straight :  tJie  condyles  are  more 
expanded,  especially  the  inner  one. 

In  the  Gorilla,  fig.  346,  the  scapula  is  broader  than  in  the 
Chimpanzee,  but  differs  from  that  of  Man  in  the  more  oblique 
course  of  the  spine,  which  gives  greater  extent  to  the  superior 
costa ;  in  the  greater  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  coracoid,  52 ;  in 
the  straightncss  of  the  inferior  costa ;  and  in  the  greater  con- 
vexity of  the  base,  es])ecially  as  it  approaches  the  lower  angle : 
the  plane  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  less  parallel  with  the  base  than 
in  Man,  it  looks  more  obliquely  upward ;  the  suprascapular  notch 
is  not  defined. 
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The  clavicle,  58,  is  thicker  than  that  in  Man,  with  a  subtrihedral 
shaft  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  less  marked  ;  the  sternal  articular  sur- 
face is  less  oblong ;  the  acromial  end  is  broader  and  flatter  below. 

The  humerus,  53,  though  surpassing  in  length  that  of  Man, 
fig.  183,  53,  is  thicker  and  stronger  in  all  its  ridges  and  processes ; 
especially  at  the  lower  extremity,  the  transverse  diameter  of 
which  surpasses  that  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  Man :  both  tuberosities  are  relatively 
greater,  the  *  lesser '  one  more  especially.  Immediately  above 
the  distal  articular  surface  are  two  depressions  divided  by  a  ridge 
continued  to  the  prominence  between  the  radial  and  ulnar  arti- 
culations ;  the  outer  or  radial  depression  is  the  smaller  and  shal- 
lower, the  inner  or  ulnar  one  is  larger:  it  answers  to  the 
*  coronoid  fossa '  in  Man,  but  becomes  a  foramen  in  fuU-^own 
Gorillas,  by  absorption  of  the  thin  plate  of  bone  dividing  it  from 
the  anconeal  fossa  behind.  The  ectocondyloid  prominence  is 
more  marked  than  in  Man :  the  entocondyloid  one  is  more  pro- 
duced, is  angular,  and  compressed.  The  back  part  of  the  humerus 
shows,  as  in  Man,  the  musculo-spiral  tract  di\'iding  the  ridges 
for  the  external  and  internal  heads  of  the  '  triceps  extensor.' 
The  configuration  of  the  lower  articular  surface  is  closely  similar 
to  that  in  Man;  the -whole  surface  extends  a  little  further  below 
the  condyloid  prominences,  allowing  to  that  extent  a  more  free 
sweep  of  the  fore-arm  in  flexion  and  extension,  and  adding  power 
to  the  leverage  of  the  tendons  inserted  into  the  antibrachial  bones. 

The  medullary  artery  enters  the  fore  part  of  the  shaft,  but 
nearer  the  middle  of  the  bone  in  the  Gorilla  than  in  Man :  in 
both  the  course  of  the  canal  is  towards  the  elbow-joint.  The 
head  of  the  radius,  54,  has  an  elliptical  contour :  the  shaft  bends 
outward  so  as  to  leave  a  wider  interosseous  space  than  in  Man. 
The  neck  expands  to  the  tuberosity  which  shows  an  oblong  rough 
prominence  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  behind 
or  '  ulnad '  of  the  smoother  prominence  supporting  the  bursa 
interposed  between  it  and  the  tendon.  Below  the  tuberosity  the 
shaft  assumes  a  pyriform  transverse  section  through  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  interosseous  ridge,  which  extends  to  near  the  *  sig- 
moid cavity.*  The  styloid  process  is  represented  by  a  prominence 
which  gives  a  larger  surface  than  in  Man  for  the  insertion  of  the 
tendon  of  the  *  supinator  longus.*  It  is  not  impressed,  behind  or 
externally,  so  deeply  by  the  two  grooves  for  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  metacarpal  and  first  phalangeal  bones  of  the  thumb :  a  still 
stronger  tuberosity  divides  the  fossa  for  the  radial  extensors  of 
the  wrist,  from  the  wider  and  deeper  one  for  the  strong  tendons 
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of  the  extensor  communis  digitonim.  The  semicircular  depresaon 
for  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  well  marked :  the  distal  articular 
surface  is  divided,  as  in  Man,  bj  two  concave  facets,  the  larger 
one  for  the  os  scaphoides,  the  lesser  for  the  os  lunare:  the  anterior 
border  of  the  latter  is  much  produced,  giving  a  greater  propor- 
tional antero-posterior  extent  to  the  *  lunar  *  surface  than  in  Man. 
The  orifice  for  the  *  arteria  medullaris  *  is  situated  as  in  Man, 
and  the  direction  of  the  canal  is  *  proximad  *  or  towards  the  elbow- 
joint.*  The  shaft  of  the  ulna,  55,  presents  two  slight  opposite 
curves,  the  upper  one  concave,  the  lower  one  convex,  on  the 
ulnar  or  inner  aspect.  Viewed  sideways  the  whole  bone  has  % 
slight  bend  convex  backward.  The  lower  half  of  the  shaft 
becomes  subcylindrical  as  it  descends.  The  ridge,  commencing 
below  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  is  strongly  marked  and  more 
vertical  than  in  Man.  The  distal  end  of  the  ulna  suddenly  ex- 
pands into  a  convex  reniform  articular  surface,  thickest  at  the 
middle,  where  it  plays  upon  the  lateral  concavity  of  the  radius. 
The  difference  from  the  Chimpanzee,  most  significant  of  their 
relative  position  in  the  Quadrumanous  series,  presented  by  the 
antibrachium  of  the  Gorilla,  is  its  inferiority  of  length  compared 
with  the  humerus  ;  fig.  346,  with  figs.  345  and  180. 

The  bones  of  the  wrist,  56,  agree  in  number  and  relative  position 
with  those  of  Man  ;  but  the  differences  of  shape  and  proportion 
give  a  greater  breadth  to  the  carpal  segment  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  in  the  Gorilla.  The  radial  surface  is  nearly  circular  in 
shape,  instead  of  being  oval  and  oblong  as  in  Man.  The  pi^i- 
forine  of  the  Gorilla  is  much  longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth 
than  in  Man;  whilst  the  articular  surface  for  the  cuneiforme 
is  but  little  larger:  its  superior  length  gives  stronger  leverage 
to  the  great  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist.  The  trapezium  of  the 
Gorilla  differs  most  from  its  homologue  in  Man,  by  the  production 
of  its  outer  unarticular  surface  into  two  diverging  tuberous  pn>- 
cesses  :  the  articular  surface,  moreover,  for  the  metacarpal  of  the 
thumb  is  relatively  much  smaller  than  in  Man.  This  meta- 
carpal, 57,  is  a  little  longer  than  in  Man,  but  not  quite  so  broad : 
the  proximal  trochlea  is  more  concave  vertically  and  more  convex 
transversely,  and  the  distal  surface  is  more  convex.  The  proximal 
phalanx  is  one  fifth  longer,  and  is  more  slender  than  in  Man. 
The  metacarpals  of  the  other  fingers  are  more  than  one  thinl 
larger  and  longer  than  in  Man,  their  shaft  is  more  bent ;    the 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  the  hair  covering  the  arm  and  foreoann  haa  a  direcrioa 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  medullary  arteries  of  the  brachial  and  antibtachial 
bonea. 
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tuberosities  bcncatli  tlie  [troxinml  articular  surfaces  are  better 
developed.  The  proximal  phalanges  differ  not  only  in  their 
, greatly  superior  size,  hut  in  the  deep  excavation  of  their  under 
lor  anterior  surface,  which  in  bounded  by  rough  lateral  ridges; 
they  are  also  more  flattened  and  rather  more  bent.  The  distal 
phalanges  of  the  anterior  extremity  arc  longer,  more  slender,  and 
less  expanded  at  tlieir  rough  terminationp. 

Each  OS  innominatum  in  the  adult  male  Gorilla,  62,  is  one  foot 
three  inches  in  length,  that  of  Man  being  seven  inches  and  a  half: 
the  breadth  of  the  ilium  is  eight  inches  and  a  half,  that  of  Man 
being  six  inches.  The  ilium  is  less  concave,  of  a  more  triangular 
figure,  the  anterior  border  being  much  longer  and  straighter.  The 
more  elongated  and  narrower  form  of  the  sacral  surface  corresponds 
"With  what  has  been  noticed  in  the  sacrum;  the  posterior  angle  or 
sf>inc  of  the  ilium  is  above  that  surface,  not  behind  it  as  in  Man  : 
the  distance  between  the  antcro-superior  and  antero-inferior  spines 
is  much  greater  in  the  Gorilla ;  the  auten>itd*crior  spine  is  situated, 
;  as  in  Man,  just  above  the  acetalmluni.  The  upper  ischiatic  notch 
is  much  less  deep  than  in  Man,  and  there  is  a  very  feeble  rudiment 
of  the  tuberosity  dividing  it  from  the  lower  notch.  The  aceta- 
bulum is  not  much  larger  than  that  of  !Man :  the  posterior  is 
deeper  than  the  upper  wall,  providing  for  resistance  to  the  femur 
in  a  semi-flexed  rather  than  in  an  erect  position.  The  ischium 
extends,  as  in  the  Chimpanzee,  far  below  the  acctabulimi,  where 
it  forms  a  strong  subtrihedral  column,  terminating  in  a  large 
flattened  outwardly  bent  tuberosity,  the  aspect  of  wliich  is  wholly 
downward,  not  backward,  as  in  JIau  :  the  nnitefl  plates  of  the 
ischium  and  pubcs,  bounding  the  obturator  foramen  internally, 
are  considerably  broader  than  in  Man,  The  plane  of  the  ilium  is 
twisted  almost  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  ischium  and  pubes. 

The  femur,  g5,  is  shorter  than  in  Man,  and  much  shorter  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  shaft :  the  head  is  more  reheved 
from  the  neck,  and  shows  a  less  deep  depression  for  the  ligamentiun 
teres ;  the  neck  is  less  oblique  than  in  Man  ;  the  great  trochanter 
rises  to  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  head ;  the  small  tro- 
rchanter  is  less  prominent,  but  has  a  larger  base  than  in  Man,  and 
is  more  remote  from  the  great  trochanter.  The  tinea  aspera  ia 
less  developed,  and  the  back  part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  shaft  is 
Hat  and  smooth:  the  inner  angle  of  the  poplitcjtl  space  presents  a 
•well-marked  rough  depression,  which  is  not  present  in  the  Human 
femur,  and  the  shaft  mt»rc  gradually  expands  to  the  condyles. 
The  outer  articular  coud>lc  is  narrower  than  the  inner  one,  the 
reverse  being  the  case  in  Mau :  the  inner  condyle  is  not  longer 
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than  the  outer  one,  as  in  Man.  The  rotular  surface  is  shallower, 
the  lateral  borders  are  better  defined  :  the  medullary  artery  enters 
the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  shaft,  and  the  course  of  the 
canal  is  proximad  or  upward. 

The  length  of  the  tibia  is  one  foot  six  lines,  and  its  shaft  is 
as  thick  as  in  Man,  and  expands  more  gradually  to  the  distal  end : 
the  conformation  of  the  proximal  surface  is  similar  to  that  in  Man ; 
the  spine  is  rather  stronger,  and  an  anterior  spine  or  tuberosity  is 
more  distinctly  developed.  The  internal  tuberosity  in  front  of  the 
fibular  one  is  better  defined ;  the  interosseous  ridge  is  very  feebly 
marked  in  the  Gorilla,  and  the  anterior  ridge  of  the  shaft  is  much 
less  marked  than  in  Man.  The  astragalar  surface  is  more  undu- 
lating, less  concave,  and  more  directly  continued  upon  the  internal 
malleolus :  the  side  of  the  distal  end  next  the  fibula,  instead  of 
being  concave,  forms  an  angular  projection.  The  fibula  is  stronger 
in  proportion  to  its  length  than  in  Man;  the  lower  articular 
surface  of  the  fibula  is  flatter,  and  divided  into  two  facets  more 
distinctly,  than  in  Man. 

The  astragalus  of  the  Gorilla  equals  in  size  that  of  Man, 
but  is  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length:  the  surface  for  the 
tibia  is  less  defined,  especially  from  the  inner  facet,  which  in  the 
Gx)rilla  is  almost  horizontal  and  appears  as  a  concave  inner  termi- 
nation of  the  upper  surface.  The  anterior  surface  is  more  convex, 
especially  vertically,  and  more  directly  continued  into  the  anterior 
calcaneal  surface.  The  inner  tuberosity  is  larger  and  more  ad- 
vanced :  the  Gorilla  differs  from  tiie  Chimpanzee  in  the  greater 
size  of  this  process,  and  in  the  greater  proportional  size  of  the 
scaphoid  convexity,  in  which  respect  its  astragalus  more  resembles 
that  of  Man.  The  calcaneum  of  the  Gorilla  is  a  longer  and  more 
slender  bone  than  in  Man,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  greater 
length  and  slenderness  of  the  posterior  or  calcaneal  process.  The 
lower  surface  of  the  bone  is  smoother,  narrower,  and  more  concave 
longitudinally  :  the  groove  for  the  flexor  tendons  beneath  the  inner 
astra<];alar  surface  is  wider  and  better  defined :  that  astragalar 
surface  is  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  there  is  a  deep 
longitudinal  groove  on  the  outer  side  below  the  outer  astragalar 
surface,  which  does  not  exist  in  Man.  The  anterior  cuboidal  sur- 
face is  placed  further  from  the  outer  side  of  the  bone  than  in 
Man ;  the  outer  side  forming  a  rough  convex  protuberance  at  its 
anterior  half.  The  naviculare  is  one  third  larger  than  in  Man,  the 
increase  being  in  its  transverse  extent,  and  due  to  the  greater 
development  of  the  rough  convex  protuberance  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  bone.     The  entocuneiform  has  an  equal  vertical,  but  a  minor 
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lonj^tudinal,  extent  than  in  Man,  and  chiefly  differs  in  the  con- 
vexity of  the  articulation  for  the  hallux,  which  articnlar  surface  in 
Man  is  nearly  flat :  this  difference  is  very  significative  of  the  dif- 
ferent function  of  the  hallux  in  the  two  species ;  the  chief  fulcrum 
of  the  foot  requiring  a  firm  articulation  in  Man,  but  in  the  Gorilla 
great  extent  of  motion  for  the  functions  of  an  opposable  grasping 
thumb.  The  metatarsal  of  the  hallux  is  fully  as  large  as  that  in  JMan ; 
it  differs  in  the  deeper  concavity  of  the  proximal  articular  surface, 
and  in  the  more  prominent  convexity  of  the  distal  one.  The 
proximal  phalanx  of  the  hallux  also  equals  that  of  Man  in  size ; 
the  borders  of  its  proximal  concavity  are  less  neatly  defined.  The 
ungual  phalanx  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Man,  especially  in 
its  terminal  rough  tuberosity  ;  it  is  concave  below  instead  of  being 
convex.  The  remaining  metatarsals  of  the  foot  are  much  longer 
and  stronger  than  in  Man  ;  the  upper  border  is  more  bent.  The 
first  and  second  phalanges  are  larger  and  more  bent  The  ungual 
phalanges  are  longer  and  narrower  in  proportion  than  in  Man. 

In  aU  the  characters  by  which  the  bones  of  the  foot  of  the  Gro- 
rilla  depart  from  the  Human  type,  those  of  the  Chimpanzee  recede 
in  a  greater  degree,  the  foot  being  in  that  smaller  ape  better 
adapted  for  grasping  and  climbing,  and  less  for  occasional  upright 
posture  and  motion  upon  the  lower  limbs.  The  lever  of  the  heel 
is  relatively  shorter  and  more  slender ;  the  hallux  has  still  more 
slender  proportions,  and  the  whole  foot  is  narrower  in  proportion 
to  its  length,  more  curved  towards  the  planta,  and  more  inverted 
in  the  Chimpanzee. 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  skeletons  of  the  latistemal  tailless 
Catarrhines,  it  may  be  observed  that  no  Orang,  Chimpanzee,  or 
Gibbon  has  mastoid  processes ;  they  are  present  in  the  Gorilla, 
but  smaller  than  in  Man.  In  the  Chimpanzee,  as  in  the  Orangs, 
Gibbons,  and  inferior  SimioBt  the  lower  surface  of  the  long 
tympanic  or  auditory  process  is  more  or  less  flat  and  smooth, 
developing  in  the  Chimpanzee  only  a  slight  tubercle,  anterior  to 
the  stylo-hyal  pit.  In  the  Gorilla  the  auditory  process  is  more 
or  less  convex  below,  and  developes  a  ridge,  answering  to  the 
vaginal  process,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  canal.  The 
processes  pcraterior  and  internal  to  the  glenoid  articular  surface, 
especially  the  internal  one,  are  better  developed  in  the  Gorilla 
than  in  the  Chimpanzee;  the  ridge  which  extends  from  the 
ectopterygoid  along  the  inner  border  of  the  foramen  ovale  ter- 
minates in  the  Gorilla  by  an  angle  or  process  answering  to  that 
called  *  styliform '  or  *  spinous '  in  Man,  but  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Chimpanzee,  Orang,  or  Gibbon. 
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The  orbits  have  a  full  oval  form  in  the  Orang ;  they  are  almoet 
circular  in  the  Chimpanzee  and  Siamang,  more  nearly  circular,  and 
with  a  more  prominent  rim, in  the  smaller  Gibbons ;  in  the  Gorilla 
alone  do  they  present  the  form  which  used  to  be  deemed  peculiar 
to  Man.  The  occipital  foramen  is  nearer  the  back  part  of  the 
cranium,  and  its  plane  is  more  sloping,  less  horizontal  in  the 
Siamang  than  in  the  Chimpanzee  and  Gorilla.  Considering  the  less 
relative  prominence  of  the  fore  part  of  the  jaws  in  the  Siamang, 
as  compared  with  the  Chimpanzee,  the  occipital  character  of  that 
Gibbon  and  of  other  species  of  Hylobates  marks  well  their  inferior 
position  in  the  quadnunanous  scale.  The  characteristics  of  the 
limbs  in  Man  are  their  near  equality  of  length,  but  the  lower  limbs 
are  the  longest.  The  arms  in  Man  reach  to  below  the  middle  of 
the  thigh ;  in  the  Gt>rilla,fig.  346,  they  nearly  attain  the  knee  ;  in 
the  Chimpanzee,  fig.  345,  they  reach  below  the  knee ;  in  the  Orang 
they  reach  the  ankle ;  in  the  Siamang,  fig.  180,  they  reach  the  sole : 
in  most  Gibbons  the  whole  palm  can  be  applied  to  the  ground  with- 
out the  trunk  being  bent  forward  beyond  its  naturally  inclined 
position  on  the  legs.  These  gradational  differences  coincide  with 
other  characters  determining  the  relative  proximity  of  the  Apes 
compared  with  Man. 

In  the  Gorilla,  the  humerus,  though  less  long  compared  with 
the  ulna  than  in  Man,  is  longer  than  in  the  Chimpanzee ;  in  the 
Orang  it  is  shorter  than  the  ulna;  in  the  Siamang  and  other 
Gibbons  it  is  much  shorter.    The  peculiar  length  of  arm  in  those 

*  long-armed  apes '  is  chiefly  due  to  the  excessive  length  of  the 
antebrachial  bones. 

The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  upper  limbs,  as  compare<l 
with  the  trunk,  is  but  little  between  Man  and  the  Gorilla.  The 
elbow-joint  in  the  Gorilla,  as  the  arm  hangs  down,  is  opposite  the 

*  labrum  ilii,'  the  wrist  opposite  the  *  tuber  ischii ; '  it  is  rather 
lower  down  in  the  Chimpanzee ;  is  opposite  the  knee-joint  in  the 
Orang ;  and  opposite  the  ankle-joint  in  the  Siamang.  The  iliac 
bones  are  not  so  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length  in  any  ape  as 
in  the  Gorilla.  In  the  Orang  they  are  flat,  or  present  a  concavity 
rather  at  the  back  than  at  the  fore  part.  In  the  Siamang  they  are 
not  only  flat,  but  are  narrower  and  longer,  resembling  the  iliac 
bones  of  tailed  monkeys  and  ordinary  quadrupeds. 

The  lower  limbs,  though  characteristically  short  in  the  Gorilla, 
are  longer  in  proportion  to  the  upper  limbs,  and  also  to  the  entire 
trunk,  than  in  the  Chimpanzee :  they  are  much  longer  in  both  pro- 
portions and  more  robust  than  in  the  Orangs  or  Gibbons.  But  the 
guiding  points  of  comparison  here  arc  the  heel  and  the  hallux. 
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The  heel  in  the  Gorilla  makes  a  more  decided  backward  projection 
than  in  the  Chimpanzee  ;  the  heelbone  is  relatively  thicker,  deeper, 
more  expanded  vertically  at  its  hind  end,  besides  being  fully  as 
long  as  in  the  Chimpanzee.  Among  all  the  tailless  Apes  the  cal- 
caneum  in  the  Siamang  and  other  Gibbons  least  resembles  in  its 
shape  or  proportional  size  that  of  Man.  Although  the  foot  be 
articulated  to  the  leg  with  a  slight  inversion  of  the  sole  it  is  more 
nearly  plantigrade  in  the  Gorilla  than  in  the  Chimpanzee.  The 
Orang  departs  far,  and  the  Gibbons  farther,  from  the  Human  type 
in  the  inverted  position  of  the  foot.  The  great  toe  which  forms 
the  fiilcnim  in  standing  or  walking  is  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  in  the  Human  structure ;  it  is  that  modification 
which  differentiates  the  foot  from  the  hand,  and  gives  the  cha- 
racter to  his  order  (Bimana).  In  the  degree  of  its  approach  to 
this  developement  of  the  hallux  the  quadrumanous  animal  makes  a 
true  step  in  affinity  to  Man.  The  Orang-utan  and  the  Siamang, 
tried  by  this  test,  descend  far  and 
abruptly  below  the  Chimpanzee 
and  Gorilla  in  the  scale.  In 
the  Orang  the  hallux  does  not 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  metacarpal 
of  the  second  toe ;  in  the  Chim- 
panzee and  Gorilla  it  reaches  to 
the  end  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  second  toe :  but  in  the  Gorilla 
the  hallux  is  thicker  and  stronger 
than  in  the  Chimpanzee.  In  both, 
however,  it  is  a  true  thumb  by 
position,  diverging  from  the  other 
toes,  in  the  Gorilla,  at  an  angle  of 
60  d^rees  from  the  axis  of  the 
foot. 

§191.  Skeleton  of  Bimana. — 
The  parts  of  the  bony  frame  of 
Man,  fig.  183,  are  co-ordinated 
for  station  and  locomotion  on  and 
by  the  pelvic  limbs,  which  sus- 
tain the  trunk  erect,  and  liberate 
the  pectoral,  now  the  upper  limbs, 
for  other  uses. 

A,  Vertebral  Column. — This  is  disposed  in  an  undulating  series 
of  opposite  curves,  fig.  362  ;  backward  in  the  chest  and  sacrum, 
forward  in  the  loins  and  neck.     The  vertebra;  which  rest  on  the 
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base  of  the  brttad  sacral  wedge  grmlually  decrease  in  size  to 
third  cervical.  In  regard  to  breadth,  they  decrease  to  the  fourt 
dorsal,  tlien  increase  to  the  first  dorsal,  and  again  decrease  to  th« 
second  cervical.  A  soft  cla.stic  cusMon  of  *  intervertebral '  sul 
stance  lies  between  tlic  bodies  of  the  vertebra?.  The  distribu- 
tion and  libration  of  the  trunk,  vdth  the  superadded  weight  of  the 
head  and  arms,  are  favoured  by  these  gentle  curves,  and  th« 
8hr»ck  in  leaping  is  broken  and  dlftused  by  the  numerous  elastic 
intervertebral  joints.  The  expansion  of  the  crunium  behind,  and^ 
the  shortening  of  the  face  in  front,  give  a  globe-like  form  to  the 
skull,  which  is  poised  by  a  pair  of  condyles,  advanced  to  near  th< 
middle  of  its  base  upon  the  cups  of  the  atlas  ;  so  that  there  is  bul 
a  slight  tendency  to  incline  forward  when  the  balancing  action  ol 
the  muscles  ceases,  aa  when  the  head  nods  during  sleep  in 
upright  posture.  The  free  or  *  true '  vertebra^  are  c  7,  D  12,  L.5. 
The  mctapophysis  becomes  distinct  in  tlic  eleventh  and  well- 
developed  in  the  twell'tli  dorsal,  in  which  the  anajKjphyses  arc 
recognisable,  and  the  diupojihyscs  reduced  to  tubercles  without 
an  articular  facet.     The  neural   s[)ines  increase  in   length  andl 

inclination  'sacrad'  (downward  in 
Man,  backwai-d  in  brutes)  from  thej 
fourth  to  the  twelfth  dorsal,  and  ii 
length  and  direction  *  dorsad  *  firot 
the  fourth  dorsal  to  the  Inst  ccrvi-i 
cal :  they  all  have  tuberous  termi- 
nations. 

The  dorsal  series  of  twelve  vert( 
bra*,  with  all  their  elements,  consti- 
tute the  *  thoi*ax '  in  antlirojwtomyil 
fig.  363,  the  parts  of  the  much  devi 
h)ped  hannal  arches,  not  anchylosc* 
like  tliose  of  the  neural  arches  will 
the    centrun),   being   reckoned    aa] 
distinct  bones.   The  pleurapophy*t«j 
are    termed   *  cost;e '   or    ribs,    tlu 
hwmapophyses  *  costal    cartilages" 
being  rarely  ossified :    as  many 
the  hiemal  spines  as  may  be  oasifit 
arc  culled  *  stcnium.'    The  first  am 
largest,  which  longest   retains   it 
individuality,  is  the  '  raanubriura,^ 
fig.  .364,  ft  1  ;  it  receives  the  cartilages  of  the  first  [lair,  and  part  t^ 
those  of  the  second  pair  of  ribs.    The  four  succeeding  'stemebei 
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ib.  e,  $t  $t  coalesce  to  form  the  *  gladiolus  *  or  *  body '  of  the 
sternum :  the  sixth  piece,  which  commonly  remains  distinct,  is  the 

*  xiphoid  appendage,  x.'  The  parts  of  the  sternum  are  usually 
developed  each  from  a  single  centre,  as  at  &,  i ,  3,  s,  4 :  but  occa- 
sionally, and  usually  the  lower  ones,  are  developed  from  a  pair  of 
centres,  c,  i ,  a,  4,  as  in  the 

broader  breast-bone  of  the 
Gorilla  and  Orang :  a  fissure 
or  foramen  may  persist  as 
an  anomaly,  fig.  364,  dy  s: 
but  the  union  of  the  pairs 
transversely  usually  precedes 
that  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. In  fig.  364,  a  repre- 
sents the  primordial  cartilages 
of  the  dorsal  haemapophyses 
and  spines;  ib.,  b  and  c, 
varieties  in  the  ossific  nuclei. 
Occasionally  a  pair  of  tuber- 
cles, ib.  *d  •,  indicate  epister- 

nal  rudiments.'  The  second  to  the  seventh  pairs  of  costal  cartilages 
articulate  with  the  sternal  body  :  the  second  between  it  and  the 
manubrium :  the  seventh  between  it  and  the  xiphoid  appendage : 
the  first  to  the  manubrium  exclusively.  The  ribs  which  thus  join 
the  sternum  are  called  *  true ;'  gg^ 

the  five  remaining  pairs  *  false,* 
and  of  these  the  last  two  are 

*  floating  *  ribs.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  dorsal  pleurapo- 
physes,  or  bony  ribs,  and 
their  degrees  of  curvature, 
are  shown  in  fig.  363,  in  their 
position  after  deep  expiration. 
In  each  is  distinguished  the 

*  head,*  fig.  365,  c,  the  *  neck,* 
y,  the  *  tubercle,'  ^,  and  the  *  shaft,*  the  part  of  the  curve  marked 
h  being  called  the  *  angle :  *  rf  is  the  *  sternal,*  or  rather  haemapo- 
physial  end  to  which  the  shaft  usually  slightly  expands.  The  first 
and  last  three  ribs  have  a  single  articular  surface  on  the  head :  in 
the  rest  it  is  divided  into  two  facets.  The  tubercular  articular 
surface  is  wanting  in  the  last  two  pairs.  When  the  pleuraj^physes 


Tbe  fourth  rib:  Haaun. 
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of  the  last  cervical  or  first  lumbar  vertebrro  happen  to  be  elongated 
and  free,  they  are  added  to  the  numbers  of  '  pairs  of  ribs  *  in  an- 
thropotomical  computation. 

As  a  rule,  the  coalesced  pleurapophyses  make  long '  transverse 
processes'  in  the  lumbar  vertebrse ;  in  the  first  of  which,  as  com- 
pared with  the  last  dorsal,  the  centrum  is  much  increased  in  size, 
and  the  neural  spine  in  extent.  The  metapophjsial  tubercles  are 
also  enlarged,  but  do  not  project  so  freely,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  anterior  zygapophyses 
upon  the  inner  sides  of  their  base.  The  anapophysial  tubercles 
are  still  distinct.  The  second  lumbar  vertebra  chiefly  dificrs 
from  the  first  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  size  of  the  centrum 
and  in  the  length  of  the  diapophysis.  The  anterior  zygapo- 
physes are  larger  and  look  more  directly  inwards.  Botii  metapo- 
physial  and  anapophysial  tubercles  arc  distinct.  The  backward 
production  of  the  posterior  zygapophyses  occasioning  the  deep 
posterior  emargination  of  the  neural  arch  is  a  characteristic  dis- 
tinction of  the  Human  lumbar  vertebne.  Both  metapophysial 
and  anapophysial  tubercles  continue  distinct  on  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  though  much 
broader,  is  not  longer  than  that  of  its  homologue,  the  third  lumbar, 
in  the  Chimpanzee.  It  likewise  shows  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
antero-posterior  extent  of  the  neural  arch,  occasioned  principally 
by  a  diminished  length  and  increased  breadth  of  the  posterior 
zygapophysis.  The  anapophysial  tubercles  are  distinctly  deve- 
loped. The  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  is  characterized  not  only  by  its 
superior  size,  but  by  the  great  transverse  expansion  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  neural  arch  concomitant  upon  the  superior  develop- 
ment and  outward  expansion  of  the  posterior  zygapophyses.  The 
diapophyses  and  neural  spine  are  shortened:  the  anapophyses 
appear  like  a  part  of  the  upper  border  of  the  base  of  the  diaj)o- 
physis  pinched  up  and  produced  backwards.  The  metapophysial 
tubercles  are  separated  by  a  groove  from  the  anterior  zyga|)o- 
physes. 

The  sacrum,  fig.  366,  consists  of  five  anchylosed  vertebrae. 
They  differ  from  those  of  the  Gorilla  by  their  greater  breadth 
and  by  their  anterior  concavity  both  lengthwise  and  transversely. 
The  anterior  nervous  foramina,  b,  are  relatively  much  larger :  the 
spinous  i)roce8ses  are  shorter  and  thicker.  The  coalesced  pleura- 
pophyses,  pi,  b,  of  the  two  anterior  sacrals  chiefly  fonn  the  sacro- 
iliac joint.  The  neural  arch  of  the  last  two  sacral  vertebra;,  r/, 
c,  is  incomplete. 

The  first  coccygeal  vertebra,  ib.  c,  e,  is  less  flattened  and  is 
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shorter  than  in  the  Chimpanzee :  the  neurapophjscs,  A,  are  longer, 
the  diapophyses,  c,  are  shorter :  the  terminal  coalesced  vertebrae, 
f ,  d,  are  reduced  to  their  *  centrums.'     Each  of  the  three  upper 
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sacral  vertebrae  are  developed  from  five  primary  nuclei,  one,  fig. 
367,  fl,  for  the  centrum,  a  pair  for  the  neurapophyses,  and  a  second 
pair,  A,  for  the  pleurapophyses :  the  accessory  ossifications  form, 
as  epiphyses,  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  centrums. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sacrals  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses are  exogenously 
developed. 

The  spines  of  the  six 
lower  cervicals  are  short 
and  bifurcate.  As  a  rule, 
the  vertebrarterial  canal  is 
completed  in  the  seventh 
as  in  the  other  cervicals. 

In  the  atlas  there  is  a  tubercle  from  the  hypapophysis  repre- 
senting the  body,  and  a  rough  surface  on  the  neural  arch  in 
place  of  a  spine.  The  vertebral  artery  perforates  the  transverse 
process  lengthwise,  and  afterwards  grooves  the  neural  arch 
behind  the  produced  angles  of  the  anterior  zygapophysis.  The 
body  is  longer  and  deeper  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  than  in 
the  Gx>rilla.  The  surface  for  the  odontoid  is  more  nearly 
circular  and  better  defined.  The  cavities  for  the  condyles  are 
relatively  larger,  deeper,  with  their  margins  more  produced.     The 
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arterial  foramina  are  relatively  larger  and  the  posterior  zjgapo- 
physes  are  relatively  much  larger  than  in  the  Chimpanzee  and 
Gorilla. 

These  differences  chiefly  relate  to  the  more  secure  articulati( 
and  sup|x)rt  of  the  vertically  sustained  head  in  the  Human  ?i»eci( 
and  to  the  larger  size  of  tlie  cerebral  organ  in  part  nourish* 
by  the  vertebral  arteries.  The  development  of  the  zyga) 
physes  gives  a  greater  antero-|M>sterior  extent  to  those  part« 
the  atla^,  and  the  transverse  procegses  are  thicker  in  proi>orti< 
to  their  length 

The  foregoing  observations  on  individual  vertebra;  are  dra^ 
from  an  examinunon  of  the  vertebra;  of  a  male  Australian. 

B,  SkulL     Taking  the  lowest  form  of  Human  skull  that  has 
come    under   my   observation,   figs.    368-370,    the    difference 
great  and  abrupt  from  that  of  the  highest  Ape,  in  the  superi( 
capacity  of  the  cranium  and  small  size  of  the  face.     On  a  coi 
parison  of  a  front  view,  fig.  368,  with  fig.  358,  the  cranial  dt 
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forms  tlie  background  for  all  the  parts  of  the  skull  above  tli 
zygomata.     Tbe  frame  of  the  orbits  is  not  produced  clear  of  tl 
dome,  so  as  to  project  beyond  it.     The  malars  and  contiguoi 
parts  of  the  maxillaries  have,  relatively,  much  less  depth.     Tl 
nasals  are  arcbed  transversely.     The  bony  nostril  is  larger 
higher  in  position,  rising  to  between  the  orbits.     The  al 
border  is  arcbed  transversely,  and  the  curve  is  not  interrupted  bj 
excessive  expansion  of  the  socket  of  any  single  tooth.     On  oom- 
paring  the  side  vieivs,  fig.  369,  with  fig.  357,  the  larger  cranium 
of  the  savage  is  stitl  more  conspicuous ;  the  expansion  is  not  oiil) 
upward  and  lateral,  but  Ijackward  and  downward,  bringing  tirt 
'  Vol.  II.  p.  823,  no.  5.104. 
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floor  of  the  cavity  to  the  level  of  the  lower  teeth,  when  the  man- 
dibular ramns  rests  on  a  horizontal  plane.  The  supranasal  ridge  ia 
not  so  produced  as  in  the  Gorilla.  The  zygomatic  arch  is  shorter 
and  more  slender;  the  mandible  shows  both  the  angle  and  the 
*  mentum,'  instead  of  being  rounded  off  at  both  ends  as  in  the 
Gorilla.  But  the  most  important  differences  are  brought  out  in 
the  base-views,  figs.  370  and  359.  In  the  lowest  as  in  the  high- 
est Human  race,  the  foramen  magnum  is  placed  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  anterior  end  of  the  condyles  reach- 
ing the  transverse  line  which  equally  bisects  the  base.  The  con- 
dyles are  relatively  larger.  The  mastoids  are  developed  into  pro- 
cesses of  the  size  and  form  which  gave  rise  to  the  name.  The 
zygomatic  arches  are  in  the  anterior  half  of  this  view  of  the  skull, 
but  are  opposite  the  middle  third  in  the  Gorilla.  The  stylo-hyals 
are  anchylosed,  and  arc  supported  anteriorly  by  a  ridge  from  the 
tympanic  called  the  *  vaginal  process.*  The  eustachian  process  of 
the  {tetrosal  is  shorter.  A  short  styliform  process  is  developed 
from  the  lower  and  outer  angle  of  the  alisphenoid.  The  glenoid 
cavity  for  the  mandibular  condyle  is  deeper,  and  is  formed  behind 
by  the  tympanic.  There  is  also  a  low  postglenoid  prominence. 
The  bony  palate  is  much  shorter,  but  is  proportionally  deeper 
and  broader,  and  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a  full  semielliptic  con- 
tour without  any  natural  interspace,  the  crowns  being  of  equal 
length.  In  the  Gorilla  the  alveoli  of  the  molars  and  canine 
of  one  side  are  in  a  straight  line,  parallel  with  those  of  the  other 
nde. 

^^  371 

As  a  general  rule  the  form  of  the 
Human  cranium,  seen  from  above, 
fig.  371,  is  a  full  oval,  with  the 
small  end  forward,  and  the  largest 
diameter  across  the  '  parietal  emi- 
nences,' fig.  375,  c.  The  bones  seen 
in  fig.  371  are  the  superoccipital,  o, 
the  parietals,  P,  and  the  frontal,  f  ; 
the  sutures  are  the  '  lambdoid,*  c, 
the  *  sagittal,*  b,  and  *  coronal,*  a. 

In  fig.  372,  o  marks  the  expanded 
and  outwardly  convex  superoccipital, 
articulated  by  the  *  lambdoid*  suture, 
c,  with  the  parietal,  and  by  the  *  mast-       '  «»«««»..•  "^»p^;"-  •"  •»«"« 
occipital  *  suture  with  the  mastoid : 

y  marks  the  poster-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  F,  which  unites 
by  the  'mast-occipital*  suture  with  the  mastoid:    this  angle 
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is  impressed  on  the  inner  side  by  the  lateral  sinus;   e  is  the 

*  squamous  *  and  a  the  *  coronal '  suture.  The  frontal,  f,  is 
joined  by  the  *  external  angular  process,'  i,  to  the  malar,  which, 
with  the  alisphenoid,  divides  the  orbital  from  the  temporal  fossa. 

The  alisphenoid,  s,  and  co- 
3?*  articulated    portion    of    pa- 

rietal, /,  divide  by  a  broader 
tract  the  frontal,  r,  from  the 
temporal,  T,  as  compared 
with  the  Australian.  In 
more  intellectual  races  the 
cranial  cavity  is  relatively 
larger,  especially  loftier  and 
wider.  The  fore-parts  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  con- 
comitantly with  earlier  wean- 
ing, are  less  produced,  and 
the  contour  descends  more 
vertically  from  the  longer 
and  more  prominent  nasals. 
The  ascending  ramus  of  the 
mandible,  k,  is  loftier.  The 
malar,  t,  is  less  protube- 
rant, and  the  mastoid,  wi,  more  so. 

The  vertical  longitudinal  section,  fig.  373,  of  a  well-fonned 
European  skull,  best  exemplifies,  in  comparison  with  fig.  395,  the 
characteristic  proportion  of  the  human  cranial  cavity.  The  basi- 
occipital,  1,  coalesces  with  the  basisphenoid,  5,  and  this  with  the 
presphenoid,  such  base  of  the  cranium  rising  as  it  advances.  The 
chief  part  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  formed  by  the  exoccipitals,  a ; 
the  plane  of  the  foramen  looks  downward,  with  a  slight  inclination 
forward.  The  superoccipital,  3,  is  expanded  and  bulged  outward 
by  the  cerebellum  and  posterior  cerebral  lobes.  The  petrosal, 
perforated  by  the  foramen  auditorium  internum,  is  i6;  between 
this  and  the  alisphenoid,  6,  is  the  squamosal ;  they  contribute  but 
small  proportions  to  the  cranial  walls,  which  are  chiefly  due  to  tlie 
expanded  neural  spines  called  *  parietal,'  7,  and  *  frontal,'  1 1 ,  with 
the  above-mentioned  superoccipital,  3  :  u  is  between  the  *  orbito- 
sphenoid  '  (*  lesser  ala  of  the  sphenoid,'  in  anthropotomy)  and  the 
coalesced  *  prefrontals '( *  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid '  with  the 

*  crista  galli,'  ib.).  The  rhinencephalic  fossa  is  shallow,  ill-defined, 
relatively  small,  and  floored  by  the  *  cribriform  plates.'  In  the 
nasal  cavity  the  inferior  '  turbinal,'  i/,  and  the  '  middle  turbinal,'  e, 
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are  shown.  The  bony  palate  arched  both  lengthwise  and  trans- 
versely is  formed  by  the  palatines,  20,  maxillaries,  21,  and  small 
confluent  premaxillaries,  22,  supporting  the  incisor  teeth.  The 
pterygoid  appendage  is  marked  25. 
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The  *  hyoid  bone,'  fig.  374,  consists  of  a  *  body  '  (basi-hyal),  two 
*  lesser  comua'  (stunted  cerato-hyals),  and  two  'greater  cornua' 
(thyro-hyals).  The  body,  b,  41,  is  compressed  antero-posteriorly, 
curved  and  extended  transversely,  with  a  prominent  tubercle  from 
the  fore  part,  answering  to  that 
which  supports  the  *  glosso-hyal,' 
fig.  305,  ffh,  in  the  horse ;  it  is  not 
expanded  and  excavated  behind, 
as  in  Apes.  The  cerato-hyals, 
40,  are  reduced  to  mere  pisiform 
nodules  of  bone  projecting  from 
the  line  of  union  of  the  basi-  and 
thyro-hyals.  The  ligaments  which 
pass  from  the  *  lesser  comua '  to 
the  *  styloid  processes '  represent 
the  rest  of  the  *  cerato-hyals '  with 
the  *  epihyals,*  in  primitive  scle- 
rous tissue.  The  greater  comua, 
46,  are  attached  to  the  body  by 
an  expanded  end  ;  a  layer  of  car- 
tdlacre  intervenes  to  a  late  period ;  ^-         i.  «„ 

^opposite  end  is  sKghtly  expanded   and  sometmies  bears  an 
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epiphysis  :  they  are  joined  by  ligament  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  on 
which  account,  although  homologous  with  a  pair  of  the  *  cerato- 
branchials'  of  fishes  and  batrachians,  they  are  termed  *  thy ro-hyals.' 
The  Human  skull  presents  varieties  related  to  sex,  age,  and 
race.  Those  of  sex  are  exemplified  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  female 
skull,  the  more  delicate  proportions  of  the  facial  bones,  the  minor 
prominence  of  the  malars,  mentum,  and  angles  of  the  jaw. 

In  the  skull  of  the  child  at  birth,  fig.  375,  the  jaws,  through  the 
non-developement  of  the  teeth  and  their  sockets,  are  relatively 
smaller  than  in  the  adult ;  but  the  facial  angle,  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  brain,  is,  perhaps,  nearer  to  the  Greek  ideal,  at  the 
period  when  the  deciduous  teeth  are  in 
place:  both  the  cerebral  cavity  and  the 
orbits  are  then  relatively  greater.  The  bones 
of  the  face  are  shorter  vertically,  through 
the  non-developement  of  the  ethmoidal  and 
maxillary  sinuses ;  the  regular  convexity  of 
the  forehead  is  not  broken  by  the  promi- 
nences of  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  sutures 
of  the  cranium  are  more  linear,  less  den- 
tated,  and  more  numerous,  through  the 
non-«oalescence  of  the  elements  of  the  adult  cranial  bon^.  The 
angle  is  more  open  between  the  ascending  and  horizontal  ramus 
of  the  mandible :  the  mentum  is  vertical  or  recedes. 

In  the  adult,  fig.  371,  the  vertical  extent  of  the  jaws  is  in- 
creased by  the  growth  of  the  teeth  and  their  sockets,  while  the 
whole  face  is  expanded  by  the  developement  of  the  maxillary 

sinuses  and  olfactory  cavity, 
through  the  full  growth  of 
the  nasal  and  turbinal  bones 
and  of  the  ethmoidal  sinuses. 
The  palatine  arch  has  ex- 
tended backward,  and  the 
posterior  nares  have  become 
more  vertical.  The  ascend- 
ing mandibular  ramus  forms 
almost  a  right  angle  with 
the  horizontal  one  or  *  body  ' 
of  the  bone. 

In  extreme  age,  fig.  376,  the  teeth  are  lost,  the  alveoli  become 
absorbed,  and  the  jaws  arc  reduced  in  vertical  extent  to  infantile 
proportions.  The  mandibular  angle  again  becomes  more  open  ; 
but  the  chin  projects  and  is  brought  nearer  to  the  nose  when  the 
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iDOUth  is  shut.     Some  of  the  ordinary  cranial  sutures  nf  the  sidiilt 
become  obliterated. 

The  observed  rantre  of  ethnic  variety  in  the  configuratiem  of  the 
Human  skull  and  proportions*  of  its  parts  is  much  more  limited 
than  in  domesticated  breeds  nf  lower  Mammals*,  c.  n;.  the  canine 
races.  There  is  no  osterdofrical  or  dental  difference  of  specific 
value.  Assumincr  the  skull  of  the  Australian,  figs.  368 — 370J 
to  be  the  lnwesl  known  form,  the  extent  of  variation  will  be 
exemplified  In  comparing  the  Htrures  triven  with  corresponding 
ones  of  the  Euntpean  skull,  tij^s.  389 — 391.  Besides  the  in- 
rrea8e<i  capacity  "f  cranium  <onromit4iTit  with  increased  size  of 
the  intellectual  orjran  in  the  educated  Man,  the  i*rbital  rim  is 
more  sharply  defined,  thon;rl>  thinned  and  les:?  prntuberant ;  the 
malars  are  less  prominent ;  the  na-sals  more  prominent  and  longer  : 
the  alveolar  parts  of  both  jaws  are  more  vertical  anteriorly,  and 
their  entire  extent  is  less,  owinj;  to  the  relatively  smaller  size 
and  less  complex  implantation  of  the  molar  series  of  teeth  ;  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  mandible  is  deei»er,  and  the  angle  less 
everted  or  squared.  The  profile  views,  figs.  3fi9  and  390,  show, 
in  the  Australian,  the  greater  longittiJinal  and  less  vertical  ex- 
tent of  the  face,  the  produced  jaws  and  receding  forehead,  the 
deej*  depression  between  the  superorbital  ridge  and  the  shorter 
nasals:  the  base  views,  figs.  37<-)  and  391,  whilst  exhibiting  the 
same  fjosition  of  condyles  and  great  foramen  in  relation  to  the 
erect  posture,  alike  differentiating  both  extremes  of  Humanity 
from  the  nearest  allied  Ape,  fig,  359,  show  the  vacuities  resiilting 
from  the  stronger  zygomatic  arches  and  the  narrower  inter- 
temporal part  of  the  cranium  in  the  Australian.  The  vertical 
kmgitudinal  section,  fig.  39fi,  also  shows,  as  compared  with  fig,  373, 
the  thicker  cranial  walls  of  the  Australian  and  the  absence  of 
frontal  sinuses.  But,  whilst  the  characters  brought  out  by  this 
comparison  are  pretty  constant  in  the  Australian  race,  they  are 
far  from  being  so  in  the  European:  and  this  difference  depends 
on  the  comparatively  uniform  low  intelligence  and  sameness  in  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  savage  as  compared  with  the  state  of  civilized 
man.  The  cranium  of  the  Australian  may  vary  somewhat  in  the 
degree  of  comprc-^sion,  of  shelving  of  the  roof  from  the  mid-line  of 
the  vertex,  of  the  convexity  of  the  arch  from  before  backward  ;  ami 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  suture  between  alisphenoid  and 
parietal :  but  besides  the  narrow  cranium,  with  its  contracted 
and  retreating  forehead  and  the  prognathic  jaws  common  to  the 
Mclanian  races,  the  Australian  skull  is  characterized  by  the  thick 
I  xuv.  p.  8SS,  no.  5304. 
o  o  S 
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and  prominent  siiperorbital  ridge,  which  is  continue4l  across  tl 

glahelhi  and  overhangs  the  deep-set,  small,  and  slightly  proniinci 
najsals:  another  well-mnrked  eharacteristic  is  seen  in  the  larj 
proportional  size  of  the  molars,  premolars  and  canines,  but  moj 
egpecially  of  m  i  and  w  s,  and  in  the  almost  constant  distinctiot 
of  the  two  externa]  fangs  i>t"  these  teeth,  in  both  jaws.       In  most 
sknlls  the  vertex  is  raised,  and  the  sides  of  the  calvarium  sloj 
awny  from  the  sagittal  elevation,      Tlie  sutnros  are  less  dentatec 
The  malar  bones  are  small,  but  moderately  [>ronnueut  and  ruggedj 
The  alisphcnoid  is  narrow,  and  the  squamosal  is  unusually  cliiselj 
approximated  to  the  frontal,  if  it  does  not  directly  articulate  there 
with.       The  frontal  sinuses  are  seldom  developed.'      Between  tl 
extremes   brought  out   by  the  above  comparison  lie  subjects  fo 
cthoological  notice  of  cranial  diversity,  seemingly  inexhaustibU 
of  which  the  following  are  selected  examples. 

In  the  diminutive  Boschismau  race  of  South  Africa,  by  som« 
reckoned  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  aborigines  of  that  continent,! 
the  cranium,  tigs.  377-379,  is  flatter  at  the  vertex  and  relatively 
broader  at  the  parietal  protuberances  than  in  the  Australian  ract 
anil  the  forehead,  though  low  and  narrow,  is  more  pruutinent. 
larger  proportion  of  the  alis[»heuoid  joins  the  parietal.  The  borde 
of  the  orbit  is  thick  and  relieved,  but  the  superorbital  ritlge  ji 
not  carried  so  strongly  across  the  glabella  as  in  the  vViistruli 
race,  and  the  origin  of  the  nasals  is  less  sunk:  the  uasals 
narrower  and  Hatter  and  the  malar  protuberances  are  more 
gularly  convex  and  prominent,  (The  prognathic  character 
the  jaws  is  affected  by  the  absorption  of  the  alveoli  due  to  agt.i 
the  specimen  figured.)* 

377  .178  .179 
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The  cranium  of  the  Hottentot  '  resembles  that  of  the 

'  Minor  characters,  such  as  the  suborbital  depression,  supra-miutoid  fii)^ 
Jire  cited  iit  xtiv.  pp,  805-830. 
'  .\i.iT.  no.  saii?.  '  lb.  no.  i359. 
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taaaij  in  tiie  contracted  but  almost  vertical  forehea^l,  continued, 
with  a  very  slight  proiiiinence  of  the  glabella,  to  the  narrow  flat- 
tened nasals,  and  in  general  shape:  the  malar  bones  are  equally 
prominent,  and  the  facial  parts  of  the  maxillaries  are  similarly 
deprejised,  but  the  superorbital  ridges  are  less  thickened  and  less 
produced.  The  alisphenoid  joins  tlie  parietal  on  both  side-s  of  the 
head.  The  molars  are  small  or  average-sized.  The  upper  border 
of  the  squamosals  is  on  a  level  with  the  fronto-malar  suture.  The 
Buperoccipital  region  rises  iuimediately  from  the  hinder  margin  of 
the  foramen  magnum. 

In  a  Negro  from  the  Gold  Coast,  Africa,'  the  cranium  is  large 
at  the  parietal  protuberances,  though  narrow  at  the  forehead. 
The  nasal  bones  are  broad  and  flat,  but  are  continual  fn»m  the 
same  vertical  line  as  the  glabella.  The  alisphenoidjs  articulate 
largely  with  the  parietals.  The  jaws  are  produced.  The  molars 
are  not  larger  than  in  the  ^Miitc  races.  The  cranial  walls  are 
thick  in  most  West-Coast  Negroes.  The  uneducated  African, 
like  the  uneducated  European,  has  a  minor  cranial  capacity  than 
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the  Jiducated  African  or  European*  but  this  becomes  a  race- 
character  only  when,  as  in  tiie  Australians  and  Tasmanians,  aU 
are  sunk  iu  barbarism,  or  none  risen  above  that  oldest  known 
state  of  nmn. 

In  the  skull  of  a  Greenlander,  figs.  380  382,''  the  cranium 
presents  an  elongate  fc>rm,  with  the  sides  sloping  from  a  median 
sagittal  eminence.  The  pariet;d  protuberances  are  feebly  de- 
veloped. The  glabella  is  not  ^  ery  |)rominent,  scarcely  produced 
above  the  root  of  the  nose:  the  superorbital  ridge  is  tliin  and 
well  defined.      The  nasals  are  prominent :    the  upper  jaw  is  pro- 

'  xuv.  na  5364.  *  lb.  no.  2479. 
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duced ;  but  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  skull  is  presented  by 
the  large  and  j^rominent  cheek-lxmes,  the  lower  l>order  of  which 
terminates  a  plane  extending  from  the  ectorbital  process  do>vn- 
w^ard,  outward,  anil  forward.  The  zygomata  are  long  and  strong. 
The  lower  jaw  is  large,  with  a  well-marked  chin.  These  cha- 
racters arc  repeated,  with  sli<i;ht  modifications,  in  the  Esquimaux, 
but  with  varying  proportions  of  length  t«>  breadth  in  the  cranium. 
Among  the  Laplanders,  with  similar  characters  of  zygomata  and 
jaws,  and  the  sloping  of  the  calvarium  from  the  sagittal  line,  the 
cranium  is  short,  averaging  6*90  inches,  with  a  breadth  of  5*78 
inches.  But  the  socalled  '  pyramidal  type,'  as  exemplilied  in 
fig.  380,  and  in  most  races  inhabiting  high  northern  latitudes,  and 
extending  stmthward  in  Asia,  is  associated  with  both  long  (doli- 
chocephalic) and  short  (brachy cephalic)  crania.       Blumenbacb's 

*  Mougtdiuu '  characters  are,  in  the  main,   those  of  Pritchartfa 

*  pyramidal  typc.^  Where  much  uniformity  of  manner  of  life  and 
of  degree  of  mental  power  prevails,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Lapps  amd 
the  Esquimaux,  a  certain  constancy  of  cranial  character  is  a8B&-! 
ciated  therewith;  where  difterence  of  work  and  of  social  grade 
creeps  in,  then  cranial  characters  become  inconstant.  This  is, 
now,    manifested  instructively  by   extended    coraj)arison    of  the 

skulls  of  the  wide-spread  Poly- 
nesian peoples.     Prognathism! 
is  still  the  most  c<.>nstant  feature  1 
in  them,  concomitant  probably 
with  late  weaning  of  the  inianU  < 
-^».    j^K.^^1  It   is  a  conspicuous  character^ 

in  the  skull   of  the  native  oi 
^        Tahiti,  fig.  383,'  in  which  th< 
forehead  is  narrow  and  sloping: 
the  parietal  protuberances  mo-J 
derately    developed     and     the; 
cranium  « if  moderate  length  ;  it  is  naiTowcr  and  Hatter  at  the  sides, 
than  in  the  White  races  generally.    The  nasal  bones  are  prominent. 
Of  the  varieties  exliibited  by  the  aborigines  of  the  two  Americanj 
contineuts,  the  works  of  Dr.  Morton  ''  give  ample  evidence. 

In  the  skull  of  a  Macusl  Indian,  from  Guiana,  figs.  384,  385,'j 
the   cranium   is  syunuetrically   formed,  narrow   nt  the  foreheadj 
expanded  at  the  parietal   bosses,  with  the  broad  and  rather  loi 
nasals  coming  ofl'  in  a  line  with  the  glabella;  the  upper  jaw 
produced,  but   the  zygomata  and   the  mandible  have  Europeal 
chai'acters. 
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Skull  of  3iMru*l  InAtan. 

The  cranium  of  a  Peruvian  of  die  modera  orlncu  race  is  short, 
broad,  and  high,  especially  behind,  owing  to  the  habit  of  carrying 
the  infant  with  the  back  of  the  head  resting  uf>on  a  flat  board, 
the  pressure  usually  producing  a  slight  unsymmetrical  distortion  of 
the  occipital  part  of  the  skull.  The  forehead  is  narrow  and  recetling. 
The  glabella  slightly  prominent.  In  the  older  race  the  cranium 
was  singularly  and  artificially  distorted  to  the  form,  e.g.,  shown 
in  figs.  387  and  388  ;  '  in  which,  with  a  sudden  slope  and  slight 
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i       convexity  of  the   frontal,   there  is  an  annular  constriction  of  the 
I       cranium  behind  the  coronal  suture ;   the  flattening,  constriction, 
I       and  elongation  having  been   produced  by   ligature  at   that  part 
"       during  infancy.     The  nasal  bones  are  large,  moderately  promi- 
nent, and  continued  forward  fnjm  the  same  sloping  line  with  the 
glabella.     The  jaws  are  much  produced,  hut  the  chin  is  well  de- 
veloped.     Notwithstanding  the  deformity  and  the  low  character 
imparted  artificially  to  this  skull,  the  cranial  cavity  is  as  capacious 

'   SilF.  p.  844. 
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as  in  other  Amcriean  races  :    the  brain  was  as  large,  but  was 
ferently  placed.      The  transverse  line  eiinally  bisecting  the  low( 
Biirfaoe  of  the  skuU  here  crosses  the  middle,  instead  of  the  fort 
part,  of"  the  foraiuen  ina^uni. 

In  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  River,  called  '  Flat-heads/  tJil 
cranium  is  ilcformed  by  the  application  of  ilattenetl  boards  to  tl 
frontal  and  supcrnccipital  regions,   occasioning   a  singularly  dt 
pressed,  broad  or  side-bulging,  siibclongate  Hgure.     But  they 
sendtle  most  other  Indians  in  the  large  and  almost  flattened  nasa 
being  continued  forward  in  a  line  with  the  glabella.      The  up[ 
jaw  is  protluccd,  aud  the  chin  moderately  prominent. 

The  skull  of  the  Patagouian  agrees  in  general  shape  with 
of  the  nioflem  Peruvian,  the  occiput  presenting  the  same  height 
breadth,  and  slight  unsymmetrical  flattening,  but  it  is  disdnguishc 
by  its  superior  size,  obv'iously  belonging  to  a  larger  race  of  m« 
The  frontal  sinuses  arc  well  developed.     The  nasal  bones  are  naf- 
row,  but  prominent.     The  malars  are  large  and  prominent.     The 
upper  jaw  is  moderately  produced.     In  a  Fuegiau  I  found  th^f 
cranium  subclongate,  moderately  expanded  at  the  parietal  Vjosses,^* 
with  a  narrow  aud  protuberant  superoceipital ;  the  i'orehead  nar- 
row and  low.     The  glabella  was  prominent,  and  the  nasals  pr 
duccd.      The  malsu's  were  moderately  prominent ;  the  jaws  pr 
gnathic  ;  the  chin  well  developed.    The  base  of  the  skull  present 
paroccipital  protuberances,  large  styliforra  processes  of  the  sph* 
noid,  and  small  but  distinct  eustachian  processes  of  the  petrosal^ 
Traces  of  the  majtillo-premaxillary  suture  remained  ou  the  palate 
The  molar  teeth  were  of  moderate  size,  worn  on  the  inner  border 
in  the  upjier  jaw  and  on  the  outer  border  in  the  lower  jaw. 

In  the  Indians  of  the   Pampas  the  head  is  generally  roundc 
nearly  ellipsoid,  contracted  in  length  and  but  little   compreflsc 
laterally,   with  a  forehead  moderately  prominent  and   not  fallii 
back.      In   the  C'hiquitoH  the  same  character  is  exaggerated  and 
the  head  is  nearly  circular,  while  in  the  Moxos  it  is  more  oblong; 
this  last  form  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  (Juarani,  oi*  Par 
Indians.     The  beads  of  the   Caribs,  as   well  of  the   Antilles 
of    Terra    Firma,    are    naturally    rounded.     The    skulls    of  the' 
individuals   of  the  continental  Caribs   are    ovate,   Wewed   fiom 
above :    the    occiput   is    not   flattened   as   in  the    Peruvian   *dA 
Califoniian   Indians,   but  is   moderately  prominent,  rounded  tod 
rather  narrow.     The  forehead  is  nan-ow  and  slopes  with  a  gentle 
curve   directly  from  the  interorbital   space,   which  is  more   pr    " 
ininent  than  the  supraciliary  ridges  and  has  no  median   vc 
impression.     The  alisphenoid  presents  a  margin  of  half  aji  inch  i 
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length  to  join  tlie  pmrietal  on  both  sides  of  the  head.  The  cheek- 
bones and  bjwer  Imrder  of  the  orbit  are  morterately  prominent : 
the  nasal  bones  are  continued  with  a.  very  slij^ht  depression  from 
the  glabellar  prominence :  tbe  superior  maxillary  bones  ai"e  pro- 
duced :  the  lower  border  of  the  malar  process  of  the  maxillary 
bone  is  slightly  concave.  The  lower  border  of  the  urbit  is  a  little 
more  concave  than  the  upper  one:  the  sphono-orbital  fissure  is 
widely  open  anteriorly.  The  cranium  of  the  Macusi  Indian,  fig. 
384,  ie  more  oblong  and  ellipsoid,  viewed  from  above :  the  fore- 
head is  broader,  tlic  parietal  i-egion  narrower,  or  at  least  not 
broader,  than  it  is  in  the  shorter  crania  of  the  Carib  tribe.  The 
frontal  sinuses  cause  the  sujMjrorbital  ridges  to  project  beyond  tlie 
interorbital  space :  tlie  malar  bones  are  eqnally  prominent :  the 
outer  angle  of  the  matai'  processes  of  the  maxillary  bones  over- 
hangs the  concave  line  leading  thence  to  the  alveolar  processes. 
The  general  character  of  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  resembles 
that  of  the  Patagoniau  Indian,  but  the  prominent  convex  occiput 
and  general  form  of  the  cranium  a[>proach  nearer  to  the  Carib 
form.  The  Carib,  Guianian,  and  Columbian  skulls  all  agree  in 
tlie  roundness  or  convexity  of  tJie  oc('i(>itul  region,  and  ditler  in 
this  respect,  as  well  sis  their  more  symmetrical  figure,  from  the 
skulls  of  the  PeruxHans,  Chilians,  and  Patagouians.  All  the 
American  skulls  manifest  the  same  inferiority  in  the  size  of  the 
tnie  molar  teeth  ai*  com|»ared  with  the  skulls  of  the  Australians: 
the  incisors,  cauinca,  and  premolars,  or  bicuspides,  aie  not  smaller 
than  in  the  Black  races. 

In  the  average  skull  of  the  Chinese  the  cranium  presents  the 
moderate  or  medium  proportions  of  length,  height,  and  breadth. 
The  sagittal  region  is  not  unusually  elevated.  The  plane  of  the 
glabella  is  slightly  affected  by  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  the  large 
and  prominent  nasals  are  continue*!  thercftoni  with  a  very  slight 
depression.  The  malars  are  large  and  slightly  jirominent.  The 
upfier  jaw  is  not  pro4iuccd.  The  chin  is  well  ileveloped.  The 
poroccipital  tubercles  are  well  marked.  Tlie  chief  distinction 
which  such  skull  jvresents  fr(»m  the  average  form  of  those  of 
European  races  is  in  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  malar  bones. 

Most  well-fonned  skulls  of  educated  AVhites  present  the  charac- 
teristics ascribed  by  Bhmienbacli  to  his  Caucasian  race.  The 
contour  of  the  cranium,  us  well  as  that  of  the  face,  is  oval:  the 
forehead  is  moderately  vertical,  high,  and  broad  :  the  nasal  bones 
are  prominent  and  well  develope<l :  the  malars  are  vertical,  and 
the  orbital  boundaries  are  neatly  defined.  The  upper  jaw  is  not 
produced  :  the  lower  jaw  has  the  chin  well  marked. 
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The  ranj^e  of  variety  is,  however,  considerable.  From  an  old 
aud  uell-filkd  European  graveyard  may  be  selected  specimens 
of  '  klinocephalic  '  (*Iope-  i>r  saddle-skull),  '  conocephalic  '  (cone-' 
skull),   *  brachycephalic  '   (short-skull),    'dolichocephalic'   (long-' 
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skufl),  'platycephalic'  (tlat-skull),  ' lept<^H!cphalic '  (slini-skwU),' 
and  other  farms  of  cranium  equally  worthy  of  penta-  or  hex:v-j 
syllabic  Greek  epithets*  There  are  varieties  in  the  degree  of] 
pnycction  of  the  siipranasal  and  siiperorbital  ridge,  but  never  at- 
taining that  exhibited  as  a  constant  and  specific  character  in  ihe^ 
Gorilla,  fig.  395,  There  are  varieties  in  the  sutures,  in  the  time^ 
and  deirree  of  their  obliteration,'  and  in  their  intercalated 'wormianl 
bones,  ike.  &c. 

'  Rokitanijki  *  apiicnrs  first  to  hnvo  conceired«  in  rclntion  to  the  skull  ofa  Tnungj 
per»uti  in  which  iIil':  lower  vinia,  tur  rncher  luore  than  an  inch,  of  \\k  coronaJ  sutiira  i 
were  oblitcmtcd,''  ttail  it  wus  the  causu  of  a  transveriio  contraction  of  tbo  cnuiium 
tb»t  p»trt. 

Yfbut  ibla  skull  actually  shawt  U  the  coincidence  of  partial  confluence  of  purietaJsi 
froutals  with  a  kabi  tmnsritrstj  tliutnctcr  ut  ttie  temporal  Cu^n\  a  lii;;h  and  rati 
short  {■niiiiiiin,  wiilt  h  y;i-neri<l  infirior  cujiacity  of  the  brain-CMSc.  Hut  the  relation 
cuuMi  iiiul  ciTiet  iit  tliia  idstaiittj  is  not  rfufortcd  oul  by  tbo  great  paUioluyi&t.  Tl 
ollimate  or  adult  t>jzc  uf  the  ceri:bt'uin  in  due  to  iithcrent,  or  iuhented,  capa{.-i(^ 
brttiiv-devdopeiiicnt.  with  the  accident  of  Euch  cuUunv  or  ol  tlie  absence  thereof,  througl 
which  that  devolupcmcnt  might  be  iofiueiici-d.  The  growth  of  the  braib  govcrr 
the  capacity  of  tbtj  crunium.  and,  iu  a  general  way,  i»  anterior  in  the  order  of 
phcuuinena  :  it  ititlueiicuii  it-s  bk»rty  case,  moreover,  not  by  mechanical  expangioE 
but  by  cxcitiog  the  uioticMiiig  action  of  the  abborbt^nU  in  co-operation  with  th« 
arterial  dcpositurt)  of  the  bony  matter.  Thu  coronal,  t^ugittal,  aitd  lainbdoid  suture 
are,  as  a  rule,  and  in  the  cranium  in  question,  too  intricately  iiilerwovrn  to  admit 
liny  forcible  drawing!;  msundtir.     Ou  what  facts  it  is  u^sumcd  that  the  oblitcratioii 


■  cxi'.  Bd.  ii.  p.  US:—*  Durcb  Gcilliche  Synocitoee  der  Scbeitd-  und  Bdra-boii 
d,  h.  Vcrkiiik-hvrung  des  »eitlichen  untereti  Theilea  dcr  Kranzoaht,  wird  einc  qaere 
Vereiigennig  des  Scbiidcb  bedingt.' 

»  Figured  in  Lacae,  Tafel  VIIL 
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The  progressive  superiority  of  the  cranial  over  the  facial 
(iivi^iou  of  the  skull  is  best  illustrated  in  the  Maiumalian  class; 
butt  to  bhow  the  full  gradatioual  extent  of  diversity,  twu  exam- 
ples, in  this  retrospective  summary,  are  borrowed  from  lower 
vertebrate  classes. 

In  the  cold-bltHxled  Crocodile,  fig.  392,  the  cavity  for  the  brain, 

a  skull  three  feet  long,  wiJl 
'scarcely  contain  a  man's 
thumb.  Almost  all  the 
skull  is  made  up  of  the 
instrument;^  l«>r  irratilVing 
an  insatiable  jnopensity  to 

elmy  and  devour ;  it  is  the  material  symbol  of  the  lowest  animal 
pMsion.  3^3 

In  the  Bird,  fig.  393,  the 
brain-case  has  expuudeil 
vertically  and  laterally,  but 
is  confine*!  to  the  back  part 
of  the  skull.     In  the  small 

singing-birds,  with  shorter  beaks,  the  proportitm  of  the  cranial 
cavity  beeouies  much  greater. 

In  the  Dug,  fig.  394,  the  brain-case,  with  more  capacity,  begins 
to  advance  further  forward. 
In  the  Gurilla,  fig.  395,  the 
capacities  of  the  cranium 
and  face  are  about  equal. 
In  Man,  fig.  396,  the  cra- 
nial area  vastly  suipa^ises 
that  of  the  face. 

A   difference  in  this  re-  ^* 

spect  is  noticeable  between  tlie  savage  and  civilised  races  of 
mankind ;  but  it  is  immaterial  as  compared  with  the  contrast  in 
this  resjieet  presented  by  the  lowest  form  of  the  human  head,  fig, 
396,  and  the  highest  of  the  brute  species.  Such  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  more  eontraeted  cranium  is  commonly  tu-companied  by 
more  produced  i>retnaxillaries  and  thicker  walls  of  the  cranial 
cavity,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  uegro  or  Papuan  skull. 

tb«  poru  naaied  of  the  coronal  suture  cAused  or  conditioned  ('  bcdingt ')  the  tnuis. 
«ene  contraction  of  the  cranial  cavity  is  not  st«tc<i.  If  the  mecbautcal  idea  prevailed 
that  obliteration  of  a  aniure  prevented  the  previously  distinct  bonca  bein^  pulled 
apart,  so  a»  to  allow,  or  atimulate,  ditiproportionate  (;rowtb  at  the  margins  of  the 
fftretched  bones,  then  we  should  have  expected  that  the  elongation  of  the  crAiiial  b«)x 
would  hare  been  prevented  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  obliierated  buture, 
ftoducing  cootructioD  in  the  longitudinal  iiutead  of  iu  the  Lraiurer»e  direction. 
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If  a  line  be  drnwii  from  the  occijiital  condyle  along  the  floor 
the  ui»8trils,  and  be  intx?rsected  by  a  second  toncliing  the  m( 
prominent  parts  of  the  forehead  and  upjier  jaw,  the  interecptt 
angle   gives,    in   a  general    way,   the    fjroportions  uf  the  cranis 
cavity   and  the   grade  of  intelligence ;    it  is  callfd    the   *  faci 
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angle.''     In  the  Dog  this  angle  is  20'';  in  the  GoriUa  it  is  40'*J 

but  the  prominent  superorbital  ridge  occasions  some  exaggeration; 
in  the  Australian  it  ii  85°;  in  the  educated  White  it  averages  95*J 
The  ancient  Greek  artists  adopted,  in  their  beau  ideal  of  the  beau^ 
tiful  and  intellectual,  an  angle  of  100, 

c.  Bones  vf  the  Limbs. — The  PTuman  clavicle,  fig.  183, 
is  more  slender  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  its  curves 
always  better  marked  than  in  the  great  Apes :  the  tubercle  fo 
the  conoid  ligament  is  usually  more  developed.  The  peculi* 
aritiea  of  the  Human  sca|iu]a,  as  brought  out  by  tlie  eame  com- 
parisons, are  its  great  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length,  Uu 
more  transverse  direction  of  the  spine  and  acromion^  and  th< 
disproportionate  extent  of  the  subs|>inal  as  compared  with  th< 
supraspinal  tract.  The  upper  angle  is  Icsjs  mundcd ;  the  extent 
of  the  upper  border  between  that  angle  and  the  superi^capuh 
notch  is  relatively  greater,  and  is  more  nearly  straight;  the  not 
itscUis  smaller  and  deeper.  The  smooth  triangular  surface  nc 
the  origin  of  the  spine,  upon  which  the  trapezius  muscle  glid< 
is  relatively  greater.  The  surface  ior  the  teres  minor  muscle,  oi 
tiie  outer  side  of  tlie  bone,  near  tJie  lower  border,  is  broader ; 
is  that  for  ttie  tores  major,  nearer  the  lower  tingle.  The  deei 
part  of  the  subscapular  bed,  being  parallel  with  the  attachment 


'  For  ilJustrHtion    of  other  'nnglcs,'  is.g.    ihe  '  pdHtu-faciar  unU 
rtfercnce  lujiy  be  made  to  cm*,  and  ex-,  p.  21,  [>W  X.  xi.  and  xii. 
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the  Spine  of  the  scapula,  is  situated  nearer  the  upper  border 
than  in  the  Gorilla  nr  Chimpanzee.  The  surface  for  the  upper 
origin  of  the  serratus  ma^us  is  relatively  less  tlian  in  the 
Gorilla.  The  long  narrow  surface  between  the  obtuse  lower 
boundary  of  the  subscapular  fosita  and  the  lower  lH>rder  of  the 
scapula  L*  flat,  or  is  less  concave  than  in  either  the  Gorilla  or 
Chitn|tauzee. 

The  humerus  of  the  male  Australian,  ib.  5."?,  is  more  slender 
than  that  of  the  average-sized  male  European :  both  show  the 
inferior  developement  of  the  condyloid  processes  as  compared  with 
the  Gorilla;  and  the  same  difl'erence  in  relation  to  muscular 
Mttachments  is  exemplified  by  the  lower  tuberositie-s  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  l>one.  The  interoondyloid  perforation  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  Human  humerus.  The  characteristics  of  the  Human 
radius,  ib.  54,  are  its  greater  relative  shortness  to  the  humerus 
(seldom  noted  in  anthropotomioal  descriptions  of  the  bone);  its 
more  slender  and  less  bent  ?halt ;  the  better  definition  and  greater 
tlepth  of  the  grooves  for  the  three  tendons  acting  on  the  thumb 
at  the  back  part  of  the  distal  expansion,  and  the  more  produceil 
styloid  process  ;  whilst  the  tuberosity  above  it  for  the  attadnnent 
oif  the  supinator  tongus  is  much  less  develojted  than  in  either  the 
Gorilla  or  Chimpanzee.  The  chief  distinctions  presented,  in  the 
same  comparison,  by  the  ulna,  ib.  55,  are  its  minor  length  com- 
pared with  the  humerus  ;  its  greater  relative  slendemess :  the  less 
proportional  expansion  of  the  proximal  end  ;  the  somewhat  minor 
production  of  the  coronoid  process ;  and  the  greater  straightness 
of  the  shaft,  especially  on  the  side  view. 

In  the  Gorilla  the  hand  is  an  instrument  of  great  power  of 
grasp,  capable  of  easily  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  body  sus- 
pended by  the  fingers :  the  length  and  strength  of  the  whole 
pectoral  limb  accord  with  the  mechanical  adjustments  of  the 
hand  as  a  hook,  and  as  a  crutch  in  moving  along  the  ground. 
In  Man  the  framework  of  the  hand,  ib.  5G,  S7,  bespeaks  an 
organ  of  varied  and  delicate  prehension ;  and  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of  the  whole  upper  limb  relate  to  the  free  motions  and 
complex  functions  of  the  instrument.  In  Man  the  length  of  the 
three  bones  of  the  thumb,  i,  nearly  equals  one  thirtl  the  length 
of  the  humenis  :  in  the  Gorilla  it  is  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  that 
length.  The  raetacar[jal  of  the  index  digit  in  the  Gorilla  is  twice 
the  length  of  that  of  the  pollex :  in  Man  it  is  little  more  than 
one  fourth  larger.  The  shafts  of  the  proximal  and  middle  pha- 
langes of  the  lingers  are  less  expanded  than  in  the  Gorilla ;  their 
distal  ends  arc  broader  than  tiie  shaft  instead  of  being  narrower : 
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the  termiual  portions  of  the  nnpual  plialangee  are  longer,  l>n»»Jer, 
aiul  flatter  tJiau  in  thp  Gorilta,  conisiderahly  so  in  relation  to  the 
size  of*  tlic  wIioIl!  liand,'  havino;  reference  to  sustainintr  the  devf- 
lopetl  snHhce  for  a  I'efined  sense  of  touch. 

The  ilium,  fig.  367,  a,  62,  iuohium,  ib.  64,  and  pubis,  ib.  mJ 
coak'Sfin*;,  the  two  latter  at  the  sixth  year,  and   both   with  the] 
iliuui  at  ahotit  the  twenty-fifth  year,  have  been  described,  award- 
ing to  the  usage  of  anthropotoniy  in  »uch  in.«tances,  as  a  single 
bone,  under  the  designation  of  '  os  innominatum/     The  Humao 
charaeterigities  are  strongly  marked  in  this  part  of  the  skeleton.' 
The  ilium  i.s  broader  than  it  is  long,  and  is  more  concave  ante-« 
riorly,  fig.  398,  4,  than  in  the  Gorilla;  it  is  alao  more  concave 
pnsteriorly,  fig.  397,  ei^peoially  in  the  vertical  direction,  in  whirh 
it  ii^  slightly  I'lmvex  in  the  Chimpanzee.    The  wicro-iliac  svniphvsw, 
tig.  398,  2,  .1,  w,  hj  is  snbquadrate,  instead  of  )>eing  long  and  uxmiw , 
as  in  the  Chimpanzee.     The  *  crest,'  n,  h,  c,  is  much  thicker  And  i 
much  more  curved:  ami  both  angles  or  *  spines/  hut  esprcialiyi 
the  [Misterior  one,  />,  are  more  prwluced.      These   mo<lifiratioiis  \ 
and  esjtecially  the   developement  of  the  'external  labnun,"  fi^. 
397,  c,  relate  chiefiy  to  the  needful  increased  surface  of  attachraeaij 
for  the  large  muscles  which  sustain  the  trunk  upright  u|H)n  the] 
hinder,  now  hecc>me  the  lower,  limbs.     The  anterior  border  4if  die] 
innominatum,  figs.  397,  398,  a,  e,y,  especially  that  part  formed  hy( 
the  ilium,  n,  u,  d,  is  much  shorter  and  thicker,  and   the  *  antcni»rj 
inferior  spine,'  rf,  is  better  develo^ped.     The  acetabulum,  fig.  .>97, 
4,  is  turned  more  toward  the  back  of  the  os  innominatum,     Th»j 
great  ischiatic  notch,  m,  is  shorter,  but  much  deeper  ;   the  spine  ol 
the  ischium,  /,  is  more  jirodnced ;  the  lesser  ischiatic  notch,  A,  iij 
deeper,  im>re  concave,  but  of  the  same  length.      The  twberositv  of | 
the  ischium,  /,  is  convex,  and  is  continued  upon  the  out*r  part  ol 
the  bone  to  near  the  acetabulum  ;  in  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzc 
it  is  more  flattened,  is  carried  further  down  from  the  acetabului 
and  its  outer  margin  is  jiroduced  or  everted.     The  pubis,  y.  «,  il 
ahorterand  much  thicker  than  in  the  Chimpanzee.  The  «vinjiijy»i 
boundary  of  the  obtumtor  foramen,  o,  is  mudt  narrower  and  U 
curved.     The  oblique  groove,  /,  beneath  the  pubic  boundary 
the  foramen  in  Man  is  not  present  in  either  the  Chtmpanxe« 
Orang-utan.      The  cotyloid  notch,  5,  is  broader,  and    the  9\ 
physis  pubis,  fig.  398,  f/.  is  much  shortt-r  than  in  the  Anthrot 
a})es. 

The   backward  developement  of  the  ilium,  h,  n,  for  the  ecl< 
glutwus,  and  the  ant.  inf.-s])ine,  rf,  for  the  rectus  femoris,  relate  t« 
'  crn-.  vol.  V.  |il.  10.  *  It.  vol.  t.  |»L  C. 
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tbe  important  t-liarc  taken   by 

ereet  position. 

With  the  outor  surfate 

of  the  iliuHJ  turned  to  the 

observer,  as  in  fig.  397,  is  ^/^\'^y 

seen  the  i^ame   surface   of 

both    i.arhiuin    und    pubis,  [f    ^^^ 

together    with    the    acctii- 

buhun;  but. in  the  Gorilla, 

the  twist  of  the  innoraina- 

tum  is  such  as  to  ]>rcsent 

only  the  outer  margin  of 

the    ischium,  with   a   side 

view  of  the  acetabulum  ; 

and,   in   the  Chimpanzee, 

the    greater    twist    brings 

the    inner    surface  of  the 

pubis  into  view  and  almost 

excludos  the  acetabulum. 
The    SHcro-iliac    surface 

is  divided  into  a  '^  iiyndes- 

motic,'  fig.    39K,  i,  7,  and 

a  *  synchondrosal,'  ib.  n,  2,  part :  the  latter  is  more  especially  termed 

the  '  articular,"  and  pome-  ggg 

times,  from  its  shape,  the 

'  auricular  '    part;     it    is 

united  bv  '  fibro-cartilage  ' 

to    the    first    and    seccmd, 

and   a  small    part  of  the 
'  lliird,  ifacral  vertebrae.  The 
I'fioneavity,  4,  is  the  'inter- 
nal iliac  fossa."    The  ridge, 

5,   transmits,   like    a    but- 
tress, tlie  weight  sustained 

by  the  articular  surface,  2, 

to    the   back    wall    of  the 

acetabulum :  the  ridge,  6, 

thence    continued    to    the 

g[)ine  of  the  pubis,  _/",    is 

termed  'ilio-pec tinea  1.' 
The  human  pelvis,  formed 

by  the  sacrum,  coccyx,  and 

innommatA,        oners  {utemal  tlew  of  tlie  m  lunomlwltim. 
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characters  of  sex  and  race.     The  male  pehns  is  shoMm  in  fi^.  1( 
«2,  63,  C4  :  the  female  pelvis  in  fij^.  399.     In  the  latter  the  sacr 
is  relatively  wider,  ami,  anteriorly,  it  is  less  OMicave  transverse 
above,  «,  more  concave  vertically  below,  A.     The  ilia  are  broml< 
and  shorter,  with  more  capacious  fossa> :  the '  obturator  foramen  '  i 
triuiigulur;  the  ischial  tuberosities  are  wider  apart,  and  the  sy 

physis  pubis  less  deep.    A 
thropotomists    call  the  pai 
which  is  above  the  linea  ili< 
pectinea,  «,  f,  and  proraoi 
lory  of  the   sacrum,   a,  tl 
'  false  pelvis ;'  thiit  beneat 
the    '  true   pehHs.'     Of  tl 
the  '  brim,'  or  '  superior  cii 
cumference  '  «•,/*,  b,  inch 
the     'inlet';     the   '  infcric 
circumference,*  bounded  bj 
the  ischial  tuberosities,  pi 

AMioM^r  ,..<.«  of  .,K.r..tn,.i,.,^ivi..  ^ic   symphysis,  and    tip 

the     coccyx,     incloses 
'  outlet '  of  the  '  true  pelvis.'     The  diameter  from  the  sacral  pr 
uioutory,  a,  to  the  pubic  symphysis,  />,  is  called  the  '  conjugate' 
'  antero-posterior '  one ;    that  between  the  ilia  taken  at  tr,^f, 
hfdf  way  between  the  aacro-iliac  jt>int  and  the  j>ectiueal  erainenc 
is  the  Mniusverso'  dianieter  ;  the  '  obUqtio  '  diameter  is  bctwec 
the  point  of  the  brim  nearest  the  pectineal  cmmence,  c,  and 
sacro-iliac  joint  of  the  opposite  side,  tt     Of  the  peK-ic  outlet  tv»J 
diameters  are  notetl — the  *  antero-posterior '  iVom  the  tip  of  tl 
coccyx  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pubic  symphysis,  and  the  '  trana 
vei^se  '  taken   between  posterior  parts  of  the  ischial  tuberositit 
The   following    may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  extent  of 
above  diameters  in  the  two  sexes  : — 


*  aaiu. 

MAI.E. 

PBMAI.B. 

Transverse  . 
Oblique 
Antero-posterior  . 

[U. 

4 
4 
4 

LlnM. 
6 
6 
0 

In. 
5 
5 

4 

Lliio 
I 
0 
5 

'  OITTI.BT.' 

TrniisvLTsc    . 

3 

a 

4 

5 

AriliTo-pofterior  , 

3 

4 

4 

S 

In  Man  alone  are  the  boundaries  of  the  superior  outlet  on  oi 
plane :  the  section  through  the  ilium,  in  fig.  400,  shows  this  to 
due  to  the  direction  of  the  botlj  of  the  pubis,  which  ia  on  the  si 


IMI  Uiroacb  n>i)lo-«acnI mrch :  Huaiu 
pel<r1s.   err. 


of  InoltniiUon  and  asM :  l^eBUle  pelrli.  cr. 


curve ; '  a'  b'  ha  the  pubic  arm  of  the  lever;  a'  c'  \&  the  cotylo- 
sacral  arm  ;  a'  rf'  givcd  the  length  of  the  gluteal  arm  ;  c'  d'  that 
of  the  posterior  spinal  arm.  In  the  diagram,  6g.  401,  the  lines 
a  e,  «  c,  mark  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  *  pelvi- 
vertebral  angle ; '  f  ij  d  gives  the  inferior  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  pelvii*,  which  w  about  10"  with  the  horizon,  y  d.  The  two 
lines  of  the  superior  and  inferior  planes,  when  prolonged  ante- 
fiorly^,  cut  each  other  at  c,  and  include  an  angle  of  about  50", 
e  cf.  The  '  sacro-vertebral  angle  '  is  shown  at  a  e  i,  which  is 
about  117"  in  the  male  and  130°  in  the  female.  The  angle  a  h  k, 
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taken  tlii'ough  tlic  long  diameter  of  the  pubic  Bymphysis,  is  the 
cora[>lcmentary  angle  of  the  sacro-vertebral  one  in  the  female,,' 
omng  to  the  general  parallelism  of  the  pubic  with  the  eaci 
wall  of  the  '  true  pelvis.*     The  *  axis  of  the  brim  '  is  the  line  /  m, 
drawn  from  the  centre    of   the   superior  plane  at  right  angles 
thereto.      The  *  axis  of  the   inferior  outlet,'  n  p,  is   drawn  at^ 
right  angles  to  the  centre  of  the  inferior  plane.     The  axis  of  thej 
pelvic  cavity,  lor  p,  is  an  irregular  parabolic  curve,  passing  from 
the  fixed  axis  of  the  brim  and  moveable  fonvard,  through  the 
flexibility  of  the  coccyx  at  its  inferior  extremity,  with  the  move-1 
able  axis  of  the  inferior  outlet,  with  which  it  coincides  below.* 

The  observed  range  of  variety  in  the  Human  jwlvis  is  restricted! 
to  soHie  slight  difference  in  tlie  breadth  and  curve  of  tlie  sacrum, 
in  the  contour  of  the  iliac  crest  (fig.  397,  «,  c,  b),  in  the  interspace 
between  the  ant.-su])erior,  a,  and  ant.-inferior,  d,  spines,'  and  iai 
projKjrtiona  that  modify  the  shape  of  tlie  uj»j>er  aperture  of  the 

•  true  pelvis,'  whereby  it  might  be  approximately  defined  as  *  oval,' 

•  oblong,'  '  round,'  or  even  approaching  to  '  quadrate.'     Accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  these  are  not  characteristic  of  race,  nor 
unifonnly  concomitant  with  cranial  varieties,  as,  e.  g.  the  '  round ' 
pelvis  with  the  '  brachycejihaHc,'  the  'oblong*  with  the  'dolicho^j 
cephalic,'  or  the  'square'  with  the  *  pyramidal '  fonn  of  skulL* 
Vrolik*  has  noted  a  more  vertical  direction  of  the  ilia,  and  thej 
proximity  of  the  highest  part  of  the  crest  to  thejiosterior  superior 
spine,  in  the  pelvis  of  a  Negro :  I  have  noted  the  smaller  and  nar-j 
rower  iliac  bones  of  an  Australian  female  as  compared  with  aiti 
European  ;  ^  but  the  size  accorded  with  a  general  dwarfishness  of] 
stature,  and  the  difixjrence  of  projmrtiou  was  too  slight  to  affect, 
the   characteristic  human   configuration   of  the  bone.     Save  ini 
reganl  to  Europeans,  the  requisite  niuubcrof  observations  of  the 
I)ehas  in  the  same  races  or  tribes  of  mankind  is  yet  a  desideratum. 

In  tlie  typical  Mammalian  foot  the  digits  decrease  from  the' 
middle  to  the  two  extremes  of  the  series  of  five  toes;  and  in  the 
mollifications  of  this  type,  as  trac!ed  through  the  gradations  (p.  308, 
fig.  193),  the  inueiTuost,  t\  is  the  first  to  disajjpear.  In  Man  it  is 
the  scat  of  excessive  develojiement,  and  receives  the  name  of  *  hal- 
Jux,'  or  •  great  toe ;'  it  retains,  hnwever,  its  characteristic  inferior 
number  of  phalanges.  The  tcntlons  of  a  powerful  muscle,  which 
in  the  Orange  and  Chimpanzees  are  inserted  into  the  three  middle 
toes,  are  blended  in  Man  into  one*  and  tliis  is  inserted  into  the 
hallux,  upon  which  the  fivrcf  of  the  muscle  now  called  *  flexor 
longus  hftUucis'  is  exclusively  ctmcentrafed. 
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The  arrangement  of  other  muscles,  in  eubordination  to  the 
peculiar  developement  of  this  toe,  makes  it  the  chief  fulcrum  when 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  raised  by  the  power  acting  upon  the 
heel,  the  whole  foot  of  Man  exemplifying  the  lever  of  the  second 
kind.  The  strength  and  backward  production  of  the  heel-bone 
relate  to  the  augmentation  of  the  power.  The  tarsal  and  raeta- 
tarsal  bones  are  coadjusted  so  as  to  form  arches  both  lengthwise 
and  across,  and  receive  the  superincumbent  weight  from  the  tibia 
on  the  summit  of  a  bony  vault,  which  has  the  advantage  of  a  cer- 
tain elasticity  combined  with  adequate  strength.  In  projwrtion  to 
the  trunk,  the  pelvic  limbs,  fig.  183,  65-68,  are  longer  than  in  any 
other  animal ;  they  even  exceed  those  of  the  Kangaroo,  fig.  211, 
and  are  peculiar  for  the  superior  length  of  the  femur,  fig.  183,  65, 
and  for  the  capacity  of  this  bone  to  be  brought,  when  the  leg  is 
extended,  into  the  same  line  with  the  tibia,  ib.  66.  The  inner 
ccmdyle  of  the  femur  is  longer  than  the  outer  one,  so  that  the  shaft 
inclines  a  little  outward  to  its  upper  end,  and  joins  a  neck  longer 
than  in  other  animals,  and  set  on  at  a  very  open  angle.  The 
weight  of  the  body,  received  by  the  round  heads  of  the  thigh- 
bones, is  thus  transferred  to  a  broader  base,  and  its  support  in  the 
upright  posture  facilitated.  The  pelvis  is  modified  so  as  to  receive 
and  sustain  better  the  abdominal  \Tacera,  and  to  give  increased 
attachment  to  the  muscles,  especially  the  '  glutei,'  which,  com- 
paratively small  in  other  Mammals,  are  in  Man  vastly  developed, 
to  balance  the  trunk  upon  the  legs,  and  reciprocally  to  move  these 
upon  the  trunk.  In  comparison  with  that  of  the  Apes  the  Hu- 
man femur  is  dLntinguished  by  its  greater  length,  both  absolute 
and  relative  to  the  trunk,  by  the  more  angular  and  less  cylindrical 
shape  of  the  shaft ;  by  its  forward  bend,  and  the  buttress-like  deve- 
lopement of  the  *  linea  aspera ; '  by  the  greater  proportional  expanse 
of  the  distal  end,  especially  at  and  alwve  the  inner  condyle,  and 
by  the  greater  backward  production  of  both  condyles,  especially  of 
the  inner  one.  Only  in  the  Chimpanzee  and  Gorilla  is  the  *  cci^ 
vix  femoris  '  relatively  as  long  as  in  Man  ;  but  it  stands  out  at  a 
different  angle,  and  the  femora  are  parallel,  fig.  340,  65,  not  con- 
verging to  the  knee-joints,  through  the  double  obliquity  of  *  neck  ' 
and  *  shaft '  which  characterises  the  human  femur,  fig.  183,  65,  The 
great  trochanter  does  not  rise  so  high  as  the  head  of  the  bone  in 
Man  :  the  small  trochanter  is  more  prominent  and  circumscribed. 
The  terminal  expansion  of  the  shaft  is  chiefly  toward  the  inner  or 
tibial  side.  The  major  part  of  the  rotular  surface  is  on  the  outer 
condyle. 

After  the  femur,  the  tibia,  66,  is  the  longest  bone  of  the  skeleton 
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in  Man  :  in  the  Gorilla  it  is  the  shortest  of  all  the  long  bones  of] 
the  limbs  :  the  Human  tibia  also  diifers  from  that  of  the  Gorilla  iiLj 
the  more  equable  diameter  af  the  shaft  and  more  parallel  contoi 
of  the  outer  and  inner  sides,  with  a  considerable  reduction  of  tha 
interosseous  space  between  it  and  the  fibula.     The  crest  descends) 
in  Man  near  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  shaft,  "witl 
a  slightly  sigmoid  or  wavy  course.     The  lower  articular  surface 
is  uniformly  concave  from  before  backward,  and  is  continued  at 
a  less  open  angle  and  to  a  greater  extent  upon  the  articular  eui 
face  of  the  inner  malleolus,  the  articulation  with  the  astragali 
being  deeper  and  finner  than  in  the  Gorilla  and  other  apes.     Th( 
out«r  or  fibular  malleolus  descends  in  Man  lower  and  more  rertw 
cally  than  the  inner  malleolus,  inteqiosing  a  greater  obstacle  t< 
lateral  inflections  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg  than  in  the  Gt»rilla.    Th< 
foot  is  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  leg,  in  Man,  than  in  any  Qu 
drumane,  and  is  so  articulated  that  the  sole  is  directed  downward 
the  tarsus  is  longer  and  nan'ower.     The  entocuneiform  Y)re8ent8 
flat,  renifonn  surface,  anteriorly,  to  the  base  of  the  hallux, 
four  outer  toes  are  very  slender  compared  with  the  innermost^ 
and  their  proximal  and  middle  phalanges  are  very  feeble  compare 
with  those  of  the  Gorilla :  all  the  five  toes  have  the  same  directioi 
forward.' 

The  osseous  texture  of  the  Human  bones  is  remarkable  for  il 
delicacy  and  finish  :  it  is  exemplified  in  fig.  402  by  longitudina 
sections  of  parts  of  the  three  chief  bones  of  the  pelvic  limb.  Ii 
the  section  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  a,  the  outer,  com] 
tissue,  a,  is  extremely  thin  upon  the  head  of  the  bone,  begins 
gain  thickness  at  its  under  part,  and  at  the  coiTcsponding  part 
the  great  trochanter,  and  increases  until  it  forms  tlie  wall  of  t\\i 
medullary  cavity.  In  the  canccUous  or  reticular  tissue  forming 
the  substance  of  the  head  and  neck,  a  tendency  to  a  radiating  «lia 
position,  diverging  from  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  and  favoi 
able  to  strength,  may  be  discerned  in  the  principal  laminas. 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  B,  the  compact  tissue  is  also  very  thij 
where  it  encloses  the  reticular  structure  occupying  the  proximi 
end,  and  becomes  thicker  as  that  structui'e  is  absorbed.  In  bot 
the  tibia  and  fibula  is  shown  the  line  indicative  of  the  union 
the  upper  *  epiiihyeis '  with  the  *  shaft :  '  and  in  the  femur  thei 
18  a  similar  indication  of  the  epiphysial  condition  of  the 
trochanter. 

The  more  constant  sesamoid  bones  of  the  Human  skeletoi 

'  For  the  details  of  a  comparison  of  tho  limb-bones  of  Man  with  thoM  of  the  Af 
*ce  cm-,  vgl.  V.  p.  I,  i>Iji.  i,-xiii. 
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the  cuboid ;  one  in  the  tendon  of  the  tibialia  anticuR  opposite  the 
emooth  facet  on  the  entocuneiform ;  one  in  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  pt)8ticus  opposite  the  inner  side  of  the  astragalus;  and 
one  (fabella)  in  the  outer  head  of  the  gaatrocnemiuB  behintl  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  oa  penis,  common  in  Quutiru- 
mana,  is  never  developed  in  Man. 

D.  Relations  to  Archetype. — Finally,  in  regard  to  the  skeleton 
of  Bimana,  there  remain  a  few  observations  on  its  relations  to  the 
general  vertebrate  archetype  (vol.  i.  fig.  21),  firom  which  it  de- 
parts so  widely. 

The  skull  shows  the  following  extreme  modifications.  Id  the 
occipital  segment  the  hremal  arch  is  detached  and  displaced,  as  in 
all  Vertebrates  above  fish ;  its  pleurapophysis  (scapula,  fig.  403, 
/>/,  si)  has  exchanged  the  long  and  slender  for  the  brojid  and  flat 
form ;  the  haemapophysis  (coracoid,  hi)  is  rudimental,  and  coalesces 
with  51 :  the  diverging  apjwndage,  53-57,  of  this  ai"ch  becomes  the 
*  pectoral  limb.'     The  neurapopbyses  (exoccipitals,  st)  coah'sce  witli 
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the  neural  spine  (siiperoccipital,  3),  and  next  with  the  centrum 
(basioccipital).  This  afterwards  coalesces  \\'ith  the  centrum  (basi- 
sphenoid,  5,  c)  of  the  parietal  segment.    With  this  centrum  also  the 
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neurajTophyses,  called  '  alisphenoids,'  n,  the  centrum  of  the  frontal 
vertebra,  called  *  presphenoid,'  and  its  neiu-apophyses  (orbito- 
sphenoids,  10),  become  anchylosed.  The  neural  spine  (parietal,  7) 
retains  its  pi-iniitive  distinctness,  but  is  enormously  expanded,  and 
ia  bifid,  in  relation  to  the  vast  size  of  the  brain  in  Man.  The 
parapophysis  (mastoid,  fig.  404,  c)  becomes  confluent  with  the 
otic  capsule  (petrosal),  the  tympanic,  d,  squamosal,  a,  and  with 
the  pleurajToj)hyais,  called  *  stylo-hyal,'  fig.  403,  38,  of  the  hnemal 
(hyoidian)  arch.  The  hasraapophysis  is  ligamentous,  save  at  its 
junction  with  the  hnemal  spine  when  it  forms  the  ossicle  called 
'  leaser  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,'  ib.  40,  the  spine  itself  being  the 
basi-hyal,  4i.  The  whole  of  this  inverted  arch  is  much  reduced 
in  size,  its  functions  being  limited  io  those  of  the  tongue  and 
larynx,  in  regard  t,o  taste,  speech,  and  deglutition.  The  neur- 
apophyses  (orbitosphenoids,  10)  becoming  confluent  with  the  cen- 
trum (presphenoid,  9)  of  the  frontal  vertebra,  and  the  latter 
coalescing  with  that  of  the  parietal  vertebra,  the  compound  bone 
called  *  sphenoid '  in  Anthropotomy  results,  which  combines  the 
centrums  and  neurapophyees  of  two  cranial  vertebra?,  togetlier 
with  a  diverging  appendage  (pterygoid)  of  the  maxillary  arch. 

The  knowledge  of  the  essential  nature  or  *  general  homology ' 
of  such  a  compound  bone  gives  a  clue  to  the  phenomena  of  its 
developement  from  so  many  separate  jwints,  which  neither  em- 
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f bryology  nor  teleology  could  have  afforded.      As  the  centrum,  5, 
I  becomes  confluent  with   1,  a  still  more   complex  whole  results, 

licfa  has  accordingly  been  deecribed  as  a  single  lx>ne,  under  the 
^name  of  '  os  spheno-oceipitale  '  in  some  anthropotomies.  Such  a 
bone  has  not  fewei*  than  twelve 
distinct  centres  of  ossification, 
corresponding  with  as  many  dis- 
tinct bones  in  the  cold-blooded 
animals  that  depart  less  from  the 
vertebrate  archetype.  The  spine 
of  the  frontal  vertebra  (frontal 
bone)  is  much  expanded  and 
bifid,  fig.  405,  dy  rf,  like  the 
'parietal  bone ;  but  the  two 
halves  more  frequently  coalesce 
into  a  single  bone,  with  which 
the  parapophysis  (post frontal,  h) 

'ia  connate.  Much  of  the  haimal  arch  is  consumed  by  the  rapidly- 
'growing  •  ossicles  of  the  ear,'  and  the  proper  pleurapophysis  (tym- 
panic bone,  fig.  404,  d)  is  reduced  to  the  function  of  supporting 
the  ear-drum,  h ;  and  becomes  anchylosed  to  the  squamosal,  «,  and 
mastoid,  c.  The  hjemapophysiis,  fig.  403, 29,  Aj,  is  modified  to  fonn 
the  dentigerous  lower  jaw,  but  articulates,  as  in  other  Mammals, 
with  a  diverging  appendage  (squamosal,  27),  of  the  antecedent 
hasmal  arch,  now  interposed  between  it  and  its  proper  pleur- 
apophysis ;  the  two  haemapophyses,  originally  separate,  as  in  fig. 
405,  become  confluent  at  their  distal  eruls,  ftn-niing  the  sym- 
physis mandibular. 

The  centrum  of  the  first  or  nasal  vertebra,  like  that  of  the  last 
vertebra  in  Birds,  is  shaped  like  a  ploughshare,  and  is  called 
•vomer,'  fig.  403,  13;  the  neurapophyses  have  been  subject  to 
similar  compression,  and  are  reduced  to  a  pair  of  vertical  plates, 
which  coalesce  together,  ib.  14,  and  with  parts  of  the  olfactory 
capsules  (upper  and  middle  tnrbinals),  forming  the  compound 
bone  called  '  ethmoid.'  The  prefrontals  assume  this  confluence 
and  concealed  position  eveu  in  some  fishes — Xipkias,  e.  g. — and 
repeat  the  character  in  all  Mammalia  and  in  most  Birds ;  but 
they  become  partially  exposed  in  the  Ostrich  and  Batrachia. 
The  spine  of  the  uasal  vertebra  (nasal  bones,  ib.  is)  is  usually 
bifid,  like  those  of  the  two  succeeding  segments;  but  it  is  much 
less  expanded.  The  ha?mal  arch,  called  'maxillaiy,'  is  formed  by 
the  pleurapophyses  (palatines,  20)  and  by  the  hieraapophyses 
(maxillaines,  21),  with  which  the  halves  of  the  bifid  ha?mal  spine 
(premaxillaries,  22)  are   partly  connate,  and  become  completely 
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confluent.      Eadi  moiety,  or  premaxillary,  is  reduced  to  the  Bizel 
required  for  the  IcHlguieut  of  two  vertical  incisors.    As  the  caniues 
ill  Man  do  not  exceed  the  adjoining  teeth  in  length,  and  the  pr^-j 
molars  are  reduced  to  two  in  number,  the  alvecdar  extent  of  the 
maxillary  is  short,  and  the   whole   upi>er  jaw  is  veiy  slightly 
prominent. 

Of  the  diverging  appendages  of  the  maxillary  arch,  the  more 
constant  one,  called  '  |»terygoid,'  24,  articulates  with  the  palatine, 
but  coalesces  with  the  sphenoid;  the  seeond  pair,  formed  by  the[ 
malar,  26,  and  squamosal,  27,  has  been  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of] 
uiiKliHcation  :  this  appendage  still  performs  the  function  assigned  tOj 
it  in  Lizanis  and  Birds,  where  it  has  its  typic«],J 
ray-like  figure,  of  ci>nnecting  the  maxillary  with 
the  tympanic,  or  one  rib  with  the  next ;  but  the 
second  division  of  the  appendage  (squamosal), 
which  began  to  expand  in  the  lower  Mammalia, 
and  to  strengthen,  without  actually'  forming  part 
of,  the  walls  of  the  brain-case,  as  in  fig,  140,  ar, 
now  attains  its  maximiun  of  developement,  and 
forms  an  integral  constituent  of  the  cranial  pari-, 
etea,  tilling  up  a  very  large  canity  between  thej 
neural  arches  of  the  occipital  and  parietal  seg-j 
ments.     It  coalesces,  moreover,  with  the  tympanic,  mastoid,  and] 
petrosal,  and  forms,  with  the  subsequently  auchyloeed  stylo-hyal, 
compound  bone  called '  temporal '  in  human  anatomy.  Embryolo^ 
shows,  empirically,  the  facts  of  developement:   the  key  to 
complex  beginning  of  this  *  cranial  bone  *  is  given  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  general  pattern  on  which  the  skulls  of  the  verte-j 
brate  animals  have  been  constructed.    In  relation  to  that  pattern,] 
or  to  the  archetype  vertebrate  skeleton,  the  Human  temporal  bona] 
includes  two  pleurapophyses,  38  and  as,  a  parapophysia,  «,  part  ofl 
a  diverging  appendage,  27,  and  a  sense-capsule,  I6. 

In  the  Human  embryo  the  cartilaginous  follows  the  fibrous  stage] 
of  the  brain-case  in  all  the  neurapophyses,  viz. :  exoccipitals,  aU-j 
sphenoids,  orbitosphenoids,  prefrontals.      The  latter  already  ahoi 
their  lateral  confluence,  closing  the  cranium  anterior  to  the  multi^J 
perforate  j)art  for  the  divisions  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  called  *  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  ethmoid,'  and  forming  the  *  crista  galli'  above,; 
and  the  '  lamina  perpendiculaiia '  below,  that  plate ;  in  connection 
with  which  are  the  '  turbinal '  capsules,  or  supi>orters  of  the  *  sense- ! 
organ,'  which  are  also  cartilaginous.     The  choudrified  bases  of  j 
the  alisphenoids  descend  into  the  basisphenoid.     The  exoccipital 
cartilage  ascends  into  the  lower  half  of  the  superoccipital.     The 
cartilaginous  cajjsule  of  the  ear-organ  also  sends  a  thin  plate  Ui 
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the  superoccipital ,  and  a  thicker  process  behind  which  becomes  the 
basis  of  the  mastoid.  Alt  the  above  cartila^nous  parts  are  more 
or  less  continuous  or  confluent,  and  when  separate  from  the  un- 
chondrifieti  extensions  of  the  brain-capsule  have  been,  illogically, 
termed  '  primordial  cranium  '  (Primordialschadel).  But  the  actual 
embryonal  or  primordial  skull  is  originally  wholly  membranous, 
and  at  the  sta^e  above  described  includes  parts  unchondrified,  as 
well  as  those  showing  the  intermediate  histological  conversion  into 
cartilage.  The  bones,  ossification  of  which  begins  in  membrane, 
are  the  basioccipital,  vomer,  upper  half  of  superoccipital,  parietals, 
frontals,  nasals,  lacrynials,  malars,  squamosals,  palatines,  ptery- 
goids. A  pair  of  cartilaginous  buds  from  the  prefrontals  form  the 
piers  of  the  yet  unclosed  anterior  haemal,  or  *  maxillary,'  arch.  A 
pair  of  cylindrical  cartilages,  called  *  Meckel's,'  are  developed  in 
the  blastemal  basis  of  the  tympano-mandibular  arch.  The  body 
and  the  stylo-hyal  parts  of  the  coroua  of  the  hyoid  are  gristly 
befinre  they  ossify :  much  of  the  cerato-hyal  parts  of  this  thin  haemal 
'•toil  retain  their  primitive  fibrous  condition.  The  capsule  of  the 
essential  paiis  of  the  organ  of  vision  is  in  the  same  *  sclerous  '  pre- 
dicament in  Man  and  Mammals :  that  of  the  organ  of  hearing 
becomes  cartilaginous  before  it  ossifies:  the  perfection  of  this 
organ  in  the  well-brained  Mammals  calls  for  accessory  parts,  which 
show  their  true  nature  by  their  rapid  growth.'  The  true  com- 
prehension of  the  developemental  phenomena  of  the  Human  and 
Mammalian  nkull  is  afforded  by  that  of  its  vertebral  archetype: 
the  artificial  nature  of  the  classification  of  the  ossified  parts  into 

*  primordial  skull-bones'  and  'lid-bones'  (*  Deckknochen ')  is 
hereby  plainly  manifested :  it  is  akin  to  that  which  divides  them 
into  'eight  bones  of  the  cranium'  and  '  fourteen  bones  of  the  face.' 

The  first  seven  segments  of  the  trunk  consist  each  of  *  ccntinim,' 

*  neurapophyses,'  fig.  403,  n,  and  *  pleurapophyses,'  />/,  the  ultimate 
confluence  of  which  fonns  the  bone  called  '  cervical  vertebra :  * 
the  centrum  of  the  first  of  these  coalesces  with  that  of  the  second, 
and  fonns  the  *  odontoid  process:'  its  place  in  the  '  atlas  '  is  taken 
by  a  '  hypaphophysis.'  The  pleurapophyses  of  the  seventh  cer- 
vical are  occasionally  elongated  as  *  ribs,'  fig.  185,  a,  b.  In  the 
seven  segments  which  succeed  the  cervicals,  the  pleurapophyses, 
pU  are  elongated,  and  retain  their  freedom  ;  and  after  the  first  tliey 
are  Bbifted  to  the  interspace  between  their  own  centrum  and  the 


*  The  precociotu  derelopement  of  the  ear-organ  and  its  complex  appendagea  in 
Ifammals  sorely  perplex  the  devotees  of  developemental  pbeooraena:  the  superadded 
bones  of  the  ear-dram,  growing  straightway  to  full  size,  and  appropriating  much 
of  the  blastema  of  the  pleurapophystal  or  tympanic  part  of  the  htEmal  arch,  hare 
httn  veritable  '  wiU-o'-die'Wiapa  '  to  huntera  of  homologtea  od  cmbryological  ground. 
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next  in  advance  (or  above).    The  haemapophyses,  k,  are  gristly  anc 
interposed  between  the  pleurapophysea  and  the  hsciual  spines,  tin 
conversion  of  which  into  the  *  sternum'  haa  been  ab-eady  explainc 
The  fact  of  this  s^hort  and  slender  bone  in  Man  being  oaaiBi 
from  a  longitudinal  series  of  centres  (fig.  364,  b)  is  learnt  from] 
embryology,  the  reason  from  general   homology.      The   hsema 
Bpine  here  repeats  the  variability  of  its  homotype,  the  neural  one,! 
being  sometimes  entire,  sometimes  bifid  fib.  c,  d).      In  the  three 
succeeding  segments  the  pleurajwiphysea  become  shorter  and  the 
hasmapophyses  are  attached  l)y  their  attenuated  ends  each  to  that] 
in  advance.     In  the  next  two  segments  the  still  shorter  pleur-j 
apophyses  resume  the  exclusive  articulation  with  their  proper  cen»j 
trum  and  terminate  freely.     The  centnjm  and  neurafK)phy8e8  of 
each  of  the  segments,  with  free  and  elongate  pleurapophyses,  cou-j 
stitute   by  theii*   coalescence  the   *  dorsal    vertebrae,'   which   are] 
•twelve'  in  number.      Each  of  the  five  succeeding  segments  is] 
represented  by  the  centrum,  neural   arch,  and   short  confluent 
pteunipophyscs,  forming  the  'lumbar  vertebne;'   the  hiemapo^^j 
physea  of  these  segments  are  represented  by  the  Mnscriptiones  [ 
tendinesc  muscuH  recti,'  A',  which  are  tlie  homologues  of  the  gristly  j 
ur  bony  *  abdominal  ribs  *  of  reptiles.     The  constitution  of  the] 
Human  *o8  sacrum'  has  already  been  given.     Pait  of  a  sacndi 
pleurapophysis  expands  to  form  the  '  ilium,'  fig.  403,  62,  pi.    Twal 
ha;mapophyi*es  called  *  ischium,'  63,  and  pubis,  Gt,  coalesce  witkl 
62  to  constitute  the  '  innomlnatum  :  *  the  inverted  arch,  supportin^l 
the    ap[teiMl!»ge  which  becomes  developed  into   *  pelvic  limb,'  i»i 
completed  by  the  ischio-pubic  ayraphysig. 
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